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MISSOLONGHI—MISSOURI. 


ILONGHI, or MISSOLUNGHI; till 1826 the - plague desolated the camp of the barbarians. Mus- 
al stronghold of the Greeks in Western Greece ' tai, in his hasty retreat, lost bis artillery and his 
s ancient #tolia). Surrounded by morasses, | army. Mavrocordato now remained master of the 
i is situated on an alluvial tongue of land, | place, and directed affairs in Western Hellas. There 
w bay, west of the entrance of the gulf of | was also in Missolonghi a school of ancient Greek. 
and of the outlet of the Evenus (now the | Missolonghi was also the death-place of lord Byron, 
s), and east of the mouth of the Achelous , who arrived at the end of January, 1824, and died, 
lepropotamo), and was the bulwark of Western | April 19th of the same year. Mavrocordato was 
: im the late struggle with Turkey. The dikes called to Nauplia, and in 1825, deprived of his office 
| by the alluvion, secure the lower parts of the ; by the party of Colocotroni. The seraskier Redshid 
igainst inundations, and the lagoons and shal. _ Pacha now appeared before Missolonghi, with 35,000 
rotect the city against an at by sea. Mis- | men. The brave Noto Botzaris (uncle of Marco) de- 
bi, also called by the Greeks Lettie Venice, | fended the place successfully, and the assaults of the 
Ciginally, a fishing village, with about 300 | seraskier, aided by the fleet of the capudan pacha, 
ants. At the entrance to the fishing stations | after the walls had suffered from a bombardment of 
9 island of Anatolico, likewise fortified. Both | forty days, were repulsed in the beginning of August, 
ean be approached only by fishing boats; the | 1825. Ibrahim Pacha, with the Egyptian army, then 
pads for larger vessels are four or five miles | joined in the siege. But all assaults were ed: 
~ Previous to 1804 Missolonghi, which was | continued bombardments at length reduced the place 
ted from the pestilential atmosphere of the | to a heap of ruins, and the heroic garrison determined 
ps and lagoons by a north wind that blows | to force a pas through the besiegers. This was 
afternoon, contained about 4000 inhabitants | attempted at about eight o’clock in the evening of 
whom were rich merchants and shipmasters), | April 22, 1826, while the sick, aged, and wounded, 
t whom left the place on account of the war. | with many women, remained behind in a large mill, 
then governed chiefly by its own laws, merely | which contained a quantity of powder, and which 
s to the pacha of Negropont the customary poll | they prepared to blow up as soon as it was entered 
In 1804, it fell under the dominion of Ali by the Turks. An old wounded soldier took his seat 
. Missolonghi and Anatolico raised the banner | on a mine, and fired it as soon as they entered the 
-exoss June 7, 1821, when the Hydriot fleet | town. About 1800, under the command of Noto 
redin their waters. After the bloody campaign | Botsaris and Kitros Travellas reached Salona, and 
2, in Acarnania,the commander-iu-chief, prince | afterwards fought at Athens.—See Fabre’s Hist. du 
xcordato, threw himself (Nov. 5th), with 380 | Stege de Missolunghi (Paris, 1826). 
ad twenty-two Suliots, under Marco Botzaris, MISSOURI; a very large river in the United 
Missolonzhi, which was then untenable and | States, which unites with the Mississippi a little be- 
t deserted, and defended it, with but little | low latitude 39°. It rises in the Rocky mountains, 
ry and ammunition, against Omer Vrione, | and takes the name Missouri in latitude 45° 10’ N. 
of Janina, and Rutshuk Pacha, till on the 23d | and longitude 110° W., where the three branches, 
it was relieved and reinforced by sea. Mavro- | Jefferson, Gallatin, and Madison, unite. The spring 
o afterwards repulsed several assaults, and com- | sources of the Missouri, and those of the Columbia 
the Turks to raise the siege January 6, 1823. | which flows west to the Pacific, are within a mile of 
longhi, with Anatolico, was then fortified under | each other. The three head branches of the Missouri 
iperintendence of British officers, partly at the | are navigable for a considerable distance before their 
se of Murray, an Englishman, so that it was | junction. Where the river makes its escape from the 
red one of the strongest places of Greece. Mis- | Rocky mountains, it presents a scene of remarkable 
hi sustained a second siege of fifty-nine days,in | sublimity. For a distance of nearly six miles, the 
mber, October, and December, 1823, when | rocks rise perpendicularly from the water's edge 
ti, pacha of Scutari, with Omer Vrione, in- | 1200 feet. The river is compressed to the width of 
l it by land, and several Algerine vessels by | 150 yards, where it rushes through these gates of the 
‘It was defended by Constantine Botszaris, | Rocky mountains. About 110 miles from this chasm, 
xr of the hero of Carpinitsi. Mavrocordato | are the stupendous cataracts of the Missouri. The 
ied to its relief, with Hydriot vessels, and the | greatest cascade is eighty-seven feet perpendicular, 
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MISSOURI TERRITORY—MITHRIDATES. 3 


founded in 1764; the principal inhabitants were from 
Canada. This country was settled but slowly until it 
was purchased by the United States; since that period, 
immigration has almost annually increased. In 1820, 
Missouri became an independent state, and it will, 
doubude:s, become one of the most populous in the 
Union. For the constitution, see Constitutions of the 
United States. A description of Missouri, and 
of all the states of the Mississippi Valley, may be 
obtamed from Flint’s Geography, &c. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY ; a8 tract of country 
helonging to the United States, 900 miles long, 
amj 800 broad; bounded by the British possessions 
on the north ; the North-West Territory, Illinois and 
Missouri on the east ; the territories of the Mexican 
republic on the south and south-west; and west by 
the Rocky mountains. The belt of land on the west 
burder of the Mississippi, that is wooded, is generally 
from two to four hundred miles broad. Then com- 
mence the immense prairies, which constitute so 
striking and impressive a feature in the vast coun- 
try thet spreads westward to the Rocky moun 
tains. For the most part, this country is a plain, 
mnure or less covered with grass, and in many 
places, fertile ; but other parts, of great extent, are 
almost a moving sand. Countless numbers of buf- 
faloes, elks, other wild animals, graze upon it. 
The principal sources of the Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Red river, are found in this territory, and several 
large branches of the Mississippi, above the Missouri, 
come from the north-western part of the same vast 
country. The Rocky mountains are yet but imper- 
feculy known. Their bases have generally an eleva- 
tion of 3 or 4000 feet above the ocean, and some 
of them are estimated at 12,000 feet in height. Fol- 
luwing up the valleys of the sources of the Platte to 
the opposite valleys of waters that flow west, a good 
road is found, easily passable with loaded wagons. 
Thus an easy cummunication is provided between the 
navigable rivers of the Oregon territory,on the borders 
of the Pacific ocean, and those which flow into the golf 
of Mexico. There are other ranges of mountains, 
which traverse different parts of this territory, as the 
Black hills, the Ozark mountains, the Masserne, &c. 
There are fertile belts of land on the margius of most 
of the rivers,and some of them have a great extent of 
rich country. Generally, as we recede from the rivers, 
the soil becomes puor, and very extensive deserts are 
found in the southern regions. There are very few set- 
tlements of whites in this vast country, and none so 
considerable as to have any established government. 
At Council Bluffs there is a military post, having one 
regiment of infantry. Many tribes of Indians still 
pussess extensive tracts. The Sioux are the most 
Dumerous ; the whole number is estimated at between 
140.000 and 150,000. 

MISTLETOE, See Afisiletoe. 

MITE. Several minute species of insects are 
known under the name of mifes, most of which, how- 
ever, belong to the genus acarus of Linneus. The 
most of these animals are very small, or almost 
mnicruscupic. They occur everywhere, some being 
of a wandering character and to be found under 
strmes, leaves, the bark of trees, or in provisions, as 
meal, cheese, pepper, &c. ; others are stationary and 
porasitic, on skin of various animals, sometimes 
proving of serious injury to them. It is even asserted, 
and with great appearance of truth, that the itch is 
owing to these suimals. From the experiments of 
several inquirers. it appears they not only have been 
seen in the pustulgs of the itch, but also that they are 
capable of giving it to a healthy individual by being 
placed on his skin. This is, however, denied by 
other and very high authority. The mites inhabiting 
cheese are so minute that to the naked eye they 


appear like moving particles of dust. They are very 
quick-sighted, and when once they have been touched 
with a pin, it is curious to observe the cunning which 
they display to avoid a second touch. They sre 
extremely voracious, and will even prey on each 
other, and are so tenacious of life that they have 
been kept alive fur many months between object- 
glasses of a microscope. The species which is found 
in meal occasions considerable injury. Leuwenhoek 
states that they may be expelled by placing a few nut- 
megs in the vessel or sack containing the meal. A 
German writer, named Funke, advises a cheaper 
remedy, which consists of the decorticated, thick 
branches of the lilac, or elder, which are to be put in 
the flour, and will, it is said, completely prevent 
their depredations. See Tick. 

MITE; a small coin, formerly current, equal to about 
one third of a farthing ; it also denotes a small weight 
used by the moneyers. It is equal to the twentieth 
part of a grain, and divided into twenty-four doits. 

MITFORD, Wi uiaM ; an eminent historical and 
philological writer, born in London, February 10, 
1734. He studied at Queen's college, Oxford, and 
then at the Middle Temple, but early quitted the 
profession of the law, and obtained a commission in the 
Southamptonshire militia, of which he became colonel. 
In 1785, he was chosen member of parliament, in which 
he sat till 1818. His death took place in 1827. He 
was professor of ancient history at the royal academy; 
and, besides his principal work, the History of Greece 
(1784—1810, 4 vols., 4to; since reprinted in 8vo), he 
published an Essay on the Harmony of Language 
(1774, 8vo) ; a Treatise on the Military Force, and 
particularly the Militia of this kingdom (8vv) ; Obser- 
vations on the History of Christianity (8vo) ; a work 
on architecture, and another on the corn-laws, 

MITHRA ; the sun, or the genius of the sun, with 
the Persians, which was worshipped as a deity, at a 
later period, also in Greece and Rome. Mithra 
stands as a mediator between Ormuzd and the world. 
His symbols are the sun (of truth and justice) on his 
head, the mace (power) in his hand, or the sacrific- 
ing dagger, and the bull of the world, on whose back 
he lies. He is not to be confounded with the Mitra, 
or Anahid, the Persian Venus. Even in Germany, 
there are traces of his worship, in the provinces 
anciently under the dominion of the Romans. 

MITHRIDATES ; the name of several kings of 
Pontus, among whom Mithridates the Great, or the 
Vith, was the most renowned. Ambition, cruelty, 
a spirit which nothing could bend, united with a 
powerful genius, were the characteristics which 
early developed themselves in his character. His 
father was murdered B.C. 124, and Mithridates 
ascended the throne at the age of thirteen years. 
His mother and instructor plotted against his life ; 
but he caused the former to be thrown into prison 
(although she had been made co-regent with him), 
where she died, according to some, of ill treatment, 
but according to others of poison. He hardened his 
body against exposure, and erdeavoured to render 
himself insensible to the effects of poison (whence the 
name of a supposed antidote, Mithridate). When he 
became of upe, he travelled through Asia, partly to 
learn the customs, laws, manners, and languages of 
the inhabitants (and he is suid to have spoken twenty- 
two languages), and partly to examine the territories 
of his neighbours, of which he meditated the con- 
quest. After an absence of three years, he returned, 
and put to death his wife, who had been unfaithful, 
and had attempted to poison him. He then attacked 
Paphlagonia, and divided it with his ally, the king 
of Bithynia. The Romans, who had declared the 
country free, threatened him with a war ; but Mithri- 
dates was so little alarmed at this threat, that he 
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reconquered the greatest part of Pontus, Bithynia, 
Cappaducia, and Armenia Minor. Pompey then 
appeared at the head of the Roman army. After 
he had in vain offered him peace, and sought a 
decisive battle, he besieged Mithridates in his 
camp, not far from the Euphrates. The king 
thence retreated, but was pursued, attacked in a 
defile, and totally routed at Nicopolis (B. C. 66); 
he escaped with only 800 horse. Tigranes would 
pot receive him, and he fled to Colchis. Pompey 
foliowed him, and he took refuge in the dominions of 
a Scythian prince. He was now thought to be dead, 
until he suddenly reappeared in Pontus, collected 
troops, and, at the same time, offered terms of peace 
to Pompey; they could not, however, agree, and the 
war broke out afresh. The force of the Romans in 
Pontus was small, and Mithridates made some pro- 
gress. The inhabitants, however, soon revolted trom 
hin, and his veighbours refused him their assistance; 
nevertheless, his unbending spirit rejected the pro- 
posals of peace made by Pompey. He put to death 
his son Machares, made himself king in Bosphorus, 
and formed the bold project of penetrating into Gaul 
(where he had sent ambassadors) at the head of his 
army, and marching, with the inhabitants, into Italy; 
but, having encam at the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
an insurrection broke out in his army, at the head of 
which was his son Pharnazes. Unable to reduce the 
rebels to their duty, and having taken poison without 
etiect, Mithridates threw himself upon his sword, that 
he might not fall alive into the hands of the Romans 
(B. C. 64.) This celebrated monarch ruled Pontus 
fiity-nine years. 

MITHRIDATES; the title given to the Allge- 
metne Sprachenkunde of Adelung and Vater, in 
which the Lord's prayer is exhibited in nearly five 
hundred languages and dialects. See Vater. 

MITRA; a head-dress of the ancient Persian 
kings. See Infula. 

Mitra ; the ancient Persian goddess of love. 

MITRE (Greek surge), in costume ; a sacerdotal 
ornamest, worn on the head by bishops and certain 
abbots on solemn occasions, being a sort of cap, 
pointed and cleft at top. The high priest among 
the Jews wore a mitre, or bonnet, on his head. The 
inferior priests of that nation had likewise their mitres, 
but in what particulars they differed from that worn 
by the high priest, is not now certain. Some writers 
contend that the earlier bishops wore mitres; but this 
circumstance is also enveloped in a good deal of 
doubt. Among the primitive followers of Christianity, 
there was a class of young women who professed a 
state of virginity, and were solemnly consecrated 
thereto. wore a purple and golden mitre, as 
as of distinction. His holiness the pope uses 
four different mitres, which are more or less rich, 

according to the nature of the festivals on 


adorned 
which they are assumed. The cardinals formerly | be 


wore mitres, and some canons of cathedrals in Roman 
Catholic countries have the privilege of wearing the 
mitre, which is also borne by several families of dis- 
tinction in Germany as their crest. But we must 
look back into remoter ages, in order to find the 
Origin of the use of the mitre. It would seem to have 
obtained primarily in India. According to several 
authors, it was first a part of female costume, and 
when worn by a man was i as indicative of 
eGeminacy. The fillet, with which Bacchus is often 
represented as having his head bound, has been de- 
nominated mitrephora. A peculiar kind of head- 
dress, covering the whole head, is often found 
depicted on ancient coins, &c., with pendents, or 
pointed dewlaps, by means of which, perhaps, this 
kind of mitre was tied under the chin. This was 
probably the Phrygiar mitre ; for we find Paris with 
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this head-dress on a gem published by Natter, and 
subsequently by Winckelmann, in his Monumenti 
Inediti (No. 112). Priam, and the Amazons, upon 
the Homeric monuments, and the Parthian kings, 
upon several medals, have a similar mitre. The 
mnitre is very frequently met with in early Christian 
manuscripts, in illuminated missals, and upon the 
oldest ecclesiastical monuments; this, however, might 
be expected, since its usage has always been princi- 
pally ecclesiastical. A statue of St Peter, erected in 
the seventh century, bears this mark of distinction, in 
the shape of a round, high, and pyramidal mitre, such 
as those worn by each of the popes since. Perhaps this 
statue offers one of the earliest instances of its usage 
in the Christian churches. See Infula, and Tiara, 

MITTALU (in Lettonian, Je/gava); a city of Russia; 
chief city of the government of Mittau (see Courland), 
lat. 56° 39’ N.; lon. 23° 43’ E. It is situated in a 
low and marshy country, about nine leagues from 
Riga. The population is 12,000, composed of Rus- 
sians, Germans, Lettonians,and Jews. The old ram- 
parts have been destroyed. It contains numerous 
charitable and literary institutions. The old castle, 
founded by the duke Ernest John, was occupied by 
Louis XVIII. for several years. Mittau, the ancient 
residence of the dukes of Courland, was captured by 
the Swedes in 1701, and recovered by the Russians 
in 1706. 

MITTIMUS; a writ by which records are trans- 
ferred from one court to another. The precept 
directed to a gaoler, under the hand and seal of a 
justice of the peace, for the receiving and safe keep- 
ing of a felon, or other offender, by him committed 
to gaol, is also called a mittimus. 

MIZZEN ; the aftermost or hindermost of the fixed 
sails of a ship. 

MIZZEN MAST ; the mast which supports all the 
after sails. See Ship. 

MNEMONICS (from the Greek pernnornvw, to re- 
member); the art of assisting the memory. In the 
article Memory, the liveliness with which ideas are 
often recalled by accidental associations, has been 
spoken of. This very naturally led men to attach 
ideas, words, &c., purposely, to certain things familiar 
to the mind, in order to be assisted by the latter in re- 
membering the former. One kind of mnemonics, and 
perhaps the earliest, is to attach the idea to be remem- 

to some impression of the senses, such as the 
external objects which are most familiar to our eyes 
(topology, from reves, place): some persons make 
use of a picture, arbitrarily drawn, to which they 
attach the subjects to be remembered, in a certain 
order (symbolics, from evpCeres, mark); others make 
use of numbers. There are certain natural aids to 
the memory, which we all employ ; for instance, if 
we put a piece of paper in a conspicuous spot of our 
room, or make a knot in a handkerchief, in order tu 
reminded of certain things at particular times. 
As to topology, an orator who intends to deliver a 
long speech without notes, may derive assistance 
from previously entering the room where he is to 
speak, and attaching in Pie mind to certain prominent 
ohjects in the room the chief heads of his speech. 
To remember dates, several methods have been de- 
vised. The one proposed in Gray’s Memoria Tech- 
nica is to make certain changes in the names of 
persons, places, &c., in such a way that the words 
shall signify also certain numbers, according to a 
plan previously adopted. A table must be drawn 
up, similar to the following :— 
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If we now wish to impress in our memory that Julius 
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sickliness of Mobile, a: few years. since, to establish 
the town of Blakely, on the eastern and opposite 
sude of the bay, and ten miles distant from Mobile. 
Besides being healthy, this site has many very impor- 
tant advantages over Mobile; but the project of estab- 
lishing it as a substitute for Mobile, entirely failed. 
Only New Orleans and Charleston are before Mobile 
in the cotton trade, and Charleston is declining, 
while Mobile is rapidly increasing. The value. of 
exports of domestic produce from Alabama in 1829, 
was 1,679,385 dollars ; and nearly the whole of this 
must have been shipped at Mobile. This city has a 
regular steam-boat communication with New Orleans 
through lake Ponchartrain. During most of the year, 
steam-boats are constantly plying between this place 
and the towns on the river, and many vessels are 
luading at the wharves for distant ports. 

MOBILE; a river of Alabama, formed by the 
union of the Alabama and the Tombeckbee. It 
takes the name of Mobile where these two rivers 
unite at fort Mimms. It enters Mobile bay by two 
mouths. The Alabama is the eastern branch,.and 
rives in the Alleghany ridges of Georgia. It receives 
a number of small streams, and becomes navigable 
fur small sea vessels at fort Claiborne. Similar ves- 
seis ascend the Tombeckbee to the mouth of the 
Hylack Warrior, eighty miles above St Stephens. At 
moderate stages of water it affords steam-boat navi- 
- gation to Tuscaloosa, 320 miles from Mobile. Both 
these rivers are very favourable to boat navigation. 
The lands on their borders are excellent, and pro- 
duce great quantities of cotton. 

MOBILITY ; a contingent property of bodies, 
but most essential to their constitution. Every body 
at rest can be put in motion, and if no impediment 
intervenes, this change may be effected by the slight- 
est external impression. Thus the est cannon 
ball. suspended freely by a rod or chain from a lofty 
ceiling, is visibly agitated by the horizontal stroke of 
a swan shot which has gained some velocity in its 
descent through the arc of a pendulum. In like 
manner, a ship of any burden is, in calm weather and 
smooth water, gradually pulled along even by the 
exertions of a boy. A certain measure of force, in- 


deed, is often required to commence or to maintain |: 


the motion ; but this consideration is wholly extrin- 
sic, and depends on the obstacles at first to be over- 
come, and on the resistance which is afterwards 
encountered. If the adhesion and intervention of 
other bodies were absolutely precluded, motion 
would be generated by the smallest pressure, and 
woald continue with undiminished energy. 

MOCHA, or MOKKA ; a town on the Arabian 
sea, in the province of Yemen, with a commodious 
harbour, about 6000 inhabitants, including seve- 
ral bundred Jews and about 500 Banians. It is 
frequented by merchants from the Barbary States, 
Egypt, Turkey, and India, and by British, French, 
and North American ships. The coffee which bears 
the name of the town, is brought down from the 
interior of the country by caravans. Gum Arabic, 
copal, mastich, myrrh, frankincense, indigo, senna, 
and other articles, are exported. The imports are 
chiefly Indian commodities. The trade is most active 
between May and August, in which period about 100 
ships enter the port. There are several mosques, 
caravansaries, and European factories here. Lon. 
43° 10' E.; lat. 13° 16’ N. 

MOCKING BIRD (turdus polyglottos). This 
capricious little mimic is of a cinereous colour; paler 
beneath. It inhabits America from New England to 
Brazil, but is rare and migratory in the Northern 
States, whilst it is common and resident in the South- 
ern. This bird, although it cannot vie with most of 
the American species in brilliancy of plumage, is 
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much sought for on account of its wonderful fa- 
culty of imitating the tone of every inhabitant of 
the woods, from the twitter of the humming-bird to 
the scream of the eagle. But its notes are not en- 
tirely imitative ; its own song is bold, full, and ex- 
ceedingly varied, during the utterance of which it 
appears in an ecstasy of delight. In confinement, it 
loses little of its power or energy. To use the 
words of Wilson, “ He whistles for the dog; Cesar 
starts up, wags his tail, and runs to meet his master. 
He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, and the hen 
hurries about, with hanging wings and _ bristled 
feathers, clucking, to protect her injured brood. 
The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the 
creaking of the passing wheelbarrow, follow with 
great truth and rapidity. He repeats the tune taught 
him by his master, though of considerable length, 
fully and faithfully. He runs over the quiverings of 


the canary, or the clear whistlings of the Virginia . 


nightingale or red-bird, with such superior execution 
and effect, that the mortified songsters feel their own 
inferiority, and become altogether silent ; while he 
seems to triumph in their defeat, by redoubling his 
exertions.”—The female lays from four to five eggs, 
of an ash-blue colour, marked with patches of brown; 
she incubates fourteen days, and is extremely jealous 
of her nest, being very apt to desert it if much dis- 
turbed. During the period when the young are in 
the nest, neither cat, dog, nor man can approach it 
without being attacked. When intended for the 
cage, they are either taken from the nest when they 
are very young, or at a later period by trap-cages. 

MODALITY. Kant uses this word for that cate- 
gory (see Kant) which determines the relation of all 
the ideas of the judgment to our understanding. 
The logical modality of Kant is, therefore, the man- 
ner in which the understanding conceives the con- 
nexion and relation of ideas in a judgment ; whether 
we leave something undecided, as in problematical 
judgments, or give the thing as true, as in assertury 
judgments, or are obliged to consider a certain con- 
nexion of ideas to be true, as in apodictical judg- 
ments, For further information, see the article 
Kant, 

MODE; a particular system, or constitution of 
sounds, by which the octave is divided into certain 
intervals according to the genus. The doctrine of 
the ancients respecting modes is rendered somewhat 
obscure, by the difference among their authors as to 
the definitions, divisions, and names of their modes, 
Some place the specific variations of tones, or modes, 
in the manner of division, or order of the conciunous 

; and others merely in the different tension of 
the whole; that is, as the whole series of notes are 
more acute or grave, or as they stand higher or 
lower in the great scale of sounds. While the 
ancient music was confined within the narrow bounds 
of the tetrachord, the heptachord, and octachord, 
there were only three modes admitted, whose funda- 
mentals were one tone distant from each other. The 
gravest of these was called the Dorian ; the Phry- 
gian was in the middle, and the acutest was the 
Lydian. In dividing each of these tones into two 
intervals, place was given to two other modes, the lon- 
ian and the Zolian; the first of which was inserted 
between the Dorian and Phrygian, and the second 
between the Phrygian and Lydian. The system 
being at length extended both upward and down- 
ward, new modes were established, taking their 
denomination from the five first, by joinin the pre- 
position hyper (over or above) for those added at the 
acute extremity, and the preposition Aypo (under) for 
those below. Thus the Lydian mode was followed 
by the Hyper-Dorian, the Hyper-Ionian, the Hyper- 
Phrygian, the Hyper-Eolian, and the Hyper-Lydian, 
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The Germans often date the end of modern history 
with the French revolution, and call the rest the 
most recent history. In the bi 
custome, &c., modern is frequently used in contra- 
distinction to ancient or classical. (q.v.) ‘* Modern 
civilization,” says A. W. Schiegel, “ arose from the 
blending together of the elements of Northern origin 
and the fragments of antiquity.” (See Romantic.) 
In science, modern is also used in contradistinction 
to axcient ; thus we speak of modern philosophy. 

MODILLION; en ornament resembling a brecket, 
in the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite cornices. In 
Grecian architecture, however, the Ionic order is 
without modillions in the cornice, as are also the 
Roman examples of the same order, with the excep- 
tion of the temple of Concord, at Rome, which has 
both modillions and dentils. 

MODON (mothone); a strong city and port of the 
Morea, on the Mediterranean ; lat. 36° 51’ N. ; lon. 
zl° 40° RE. It is entirely surrounded by the sea, and 
connected with the main land by a wooden bridge. 
The port is unsafe, but important on account of its 
road aod its proximity to the gulf of Coron. The 
city is small and badly built ; the streets narrow and 
dirty. The Greeks became masters of it in the war 
of Grecian independence, and, in 1825, Miaulis burned 
a Turkieh fleet in the road. Ibrahim Pacha took 
possession of Modon soon after his arrival in the 
Morea, but was compelled by the French to evacuate 
it in 1828. Previously to the war, the inhabitants 
amounted to about 7000. (See Morea.) In 1829, 
they did not exceed 500. 

MODULATION, in music, is, in its most exten- 
sive meaning, the diversified and proper change of 
tones in conducting the melody, or the progression of 
i the sequences of concords, In 


tion consists only in 
continuing for some time melody and barmony in the 
assumed tone, with changes and variety, and 
at last concluding in that tone. For this it is requi- 
site that, at the very beginning, the concord should 
become distinctly perceptible by the sound of its 
essential tones, the octave, fifth, and third; and fur- 
ther, that the melody, as well as harmony, should be 
carried through the tones of the assumed scale, and 
that no tones foreign to it should be heard, either in 
the melody or in the harmony. A variety of con- 
cords, nevertheless, is Necessary, that the ear may 

} necessary variety. e compuser ought 
not, after the fashion of some contracted hermnonteis, 
to dwell always on two or three concords, or repeat 
them in transpositions, much less to return and con- 
clude in the principal tone before the piece or the 
frst strain is fnished. The rule to let only those 
tones be heard which belong to the assumed 
scale is to be understood thus,—that a tone foreign 
to the scale ought to be used merely in passing, and 
to be left again immediately ; thus, for instance, in 
the scale C sharp, one could certainly go through G 
into A fat, and through F sharp tothe domin- 
from this back again to the principal tone, 
without violating, by these two tones, foreign to the 
fundamental tone, C the effect of this scale, 

destroying it. It is only necessary to avoid tones 
the e of G sharp ; as, for in- 


of art, literature, . 


by more frequent change of tones, and requires a 
knowledge of the relation among the various keys, 
and of the tones connecting them. As it is indispen- 
sable, in longer pieces, to carry melody and harmony 
through several keys, and to return at last to the 
fundamental, it is necessary, in respect to such modu- 
lation, duly to consider the character of the composi- 
tion, and, in general, whether the modulation has 
merely in view a pleasing variety, or whether it is 
intended to serve as the support of a and bold 
expression. Considerations of this kind give to the 
composer the rules for particular cases, and show | 
where he may depart widely from the principal tone, : 
and where he may remain near it; where he may 
thus depart suddenly, and perhaps with some harsh- 
ness, and where his departures ought to be slow and 
gradual; because such departures are the most im- 
portant means of musical expression. In pieces of a 
mild and quiet character, it is not permitted to modu- 
late so often as in those which have to express viol- 
ent and great passions. Where every thing relating 
to expression is considered, modulation also must be 
so determined by the expression that each single idea 
in the melody shall appear in the tone which is most 
proper for it. Tender and plaintive melodies ought 
only to dwell upon the flat tones, while the lighter 
sharp tones, which must be touched in the modulation, 
on account of the connexion, ought to be left imme- 
diately afterwards. It is one of the most difficult 
parts of the art to remain steadily without fault in a 
modulation. It is therefore to be regretted that those 
who write on the theory of the art, dwell so little on 
this important subject, and believe themselves to have 
done enough, if they show how the composer may 
gracefully leave the principal tone, pass through the 
circle of all the twenty-four tones, and return at last 
to the first tone. Piccini had the best views of mo- 
dulation. ‘* Modulating,” he says, “ is to pursue a 
certain path. The ear will follow you; nay, it 
wishes to be led by you, yet upon condition that, after 
you have led it to a certain point, it shall find some- 
thing to reward it for its journey, and to occupy it 
for some time. If you do not consider its claims, 
it suffers you to go on, at last, without regard, and 
every endeavour to attract it again is but lost labour.” 
To conduct a melody according to a given modula. 
tion ; never to deviate from it, except for good rea- 
son ; and in the right time to return to it in the pro- 
per way, and without harshness; to make use of 
changes in the modulation only as means of expres- 
sion, and, perhaps, for the necessary variety,—such 
are the real difficulties of the art ; while to leave im- 
mediately a key which has hardly been perceived, to 
ramble about without reason or object ; to leap about 
because the composer does not know how to sustain 
himself ; in one word, to modulate in order to modu- 
late, is to miss the true aim of the art,and to affect a 


‘richness of invention in order to hide the want of it. 


MODULE ; an architectural measure ; the lower 
diameter of a column being divided into two parts, 
one is a module ; and each module is divided into 
thirty minutes; thus neither is a determinate, but 
& proportionate measure. The term is also some- 
times used with reference to the different sizes of 
medals. 

MCELLENDORF, Ricwarp Joacnim Henry, 
count von, a Prussian general, born in 1724, was 
educated at Brandenburg, and, in 1740, admitted 
among the pages of Frederic II., whom he accom- 
panied in the first Silesian war, and was at the bat- 
tles of Molwits and Chotusitz. His behaviour pro- 
cured him promotion, and, in 1746, he obtained a 
company in the guards. He served at the siege of 
Prague, in 1757, and at the battle of Rossbach and 
that of Leuthen ; for his conduct on which last occa- 


MOHAMMED. 
suaded ten of the most considerable citizens of Mecca | ing credit. Good need had he of it in the followin 


to fullow his example. They were all instructed by 
Mohammed in the doctrines of the Jslam, as the new 
religion was styled, which were promulgated as the 
gradual revelations of the divine will, through the 
ange! Gabriel, and were collected in the Koran. 
Three years passed in the quiet dissemination of his 
doctrines : in the fourth, Mohammed invited his re- 
latives uf the family of Hashem to an entertainment, 
openly announced to them his prophetic mission, and 
a~ked which of them would undertake the office of 
his vizier. All were silent, till the youthful Ali de- 
clared his readiness to do so, and, at the same time, 
bis resolution to inflict vengeance on all who should 
dare to oppose his master. In vain did Abu Taleb, 
the father of Ali, dissuade them from the undertak- 
ing. But, although he remained himself unconverted, 
he did much to promote the new doctrines, by pro- 
tecting Mohammed against his enemies, and afford- 
ing bim refuge in times of danger. On several oc- 
casions Mohammed was attacked by the adherents of 
idolatry with open force, and compelled to change 
Lis residence ; but he often had the satisfaction of 
Converting his bitterest enemies. Inthe tenth year 
of his prophetic office, he suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Abu Taleb and his faithful Khadijah. De- 
prived of their assistance, he was compelled to retire, 
fur a time, to the city of Tayef. On the other hand, 
he was readily received by the - pilgrims who 
visited the kaaba, and gained numerous adhe- 
rents among the families in the neighbourhood. At 
this time occurred Mohammed’s famous nocturnal 
joumey to heaven on the beast Alborak, under 
Gabriel's guidance, respecting which the Ko- 
ran contains some obscure intimations. In the 
twelfth year, the Islam was also spread among the 
inhabitants of Medina (Yathreb), several of whom 
swore fidelity to the prophet, and proffered their 
assistance. Mohammed now adopted the resolution 
of encountering his enemies with force. Only the 
more exasperated at this, they formed a conspiracy 
to murder him: warned of the imminent danger, he 
left Mecca, accompanied by Abubeker alone, and 
concealed himself in a cave not far distant. Here 
he spent three days undiscovered, after which he 
arrived safely at Medina, but not without danger. 
This event, from which the Mohammedans commence 
their era, is known under the name of the Hegira, 
which signifies fight. In Medina, Mohammed met 
with the most honourable reception: thither he was 
followed by many of his adherents. Mohammed 
now assumed the sacerdotal and regal dignity, mar- 
ried Ayesha, daughter of Abubeker, and, as the 
number of the faithful continued to increase, declared 
his resolution to propagate his doctrines with the 
sword. The hopes of buoty added new fervour to the 
religions seal of his partisans. ‘Their first great 
military exploit was the spoiling of a rich caravan, 
led by Abu Sophian, the chief of the Koreishites, 
with a strong guard. Mohammed surprised them, 
with an inferior force, in the valley of Beder, and 
inflicted on them a total defeat. He took a rich 
booty, and a number of prisoners. Other successful 
enterprises followed ; but, in the third year of the 
Hegira, Abu Sophian, with 3000 soldiers, attacked 
Muhammed with 950, on mount Ohud, not far from 
Medina. <A desperate conflict ensued, in which the 
Moslems were utterly beaten, and the wounded pro- 
phet hardly saved his life. This misfortune naturally 
shook the authority of him whose pretended mission 
from God should have secured him the victory. But 
by attributing the fault to the sins of the Moslems, 
by promising the slain a paradise provided with all 
sensual enjoyments, and inculcating an unconditional 
predestination, he succeeded in restoring his totter- 


‘lation of “ sword of God.” 
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year, 625, when Abu Sophian appeared before 


Medina with 10,000 men. Mohammed prudently 
limited himself to the defensive ; but the enemy rais- 
ing the seige, after twenty days, on account of internal 
discord, Mohammed, under the pretence of a divine 
command, led his party against the Jewish race of 
Koreidha, who had made common cause with the 
enemy. After twenty-five days, the Jews were com- 
pelled to surrender their chief fortress to the will of 
the conqueror, who took the most bloody revenge, 
slaughtered between 600 and 700 men, and carried 
away the women and children into captivity. Some 
years afterwards, he also took Khaibar, the principal 
seat of the Jewish power in Arabia, by which means 
he completed the subjugation of this unhappy people. 
It is probable that the many murders and cruelties 
practised on his enemies were sufficiently justified in 
the eyes of his followers, by his divine mission ; but 
they must have been highly offended by the violation 
of all right and decency, of which he was guilty in 
his passion fur Zeinab, the wife of his emancipated 
slave and adopted son Zeid, while a particular chap- 
ter was introduced into the Koran, to give him power 
to marry her ; this he did publicly, without regard to 
a degree of relationship which the Arabs had hitherto 
held inviolable. This weakness, with respect to the 
female sex, increased with the years and authority of 
Mohammed. Besides the numerous wives, whom 
he took at different times, he indulged in several 
transient amours, such as are forbidden in his own 
laws, and always justified his incontinency by new 
chapters in the Koran. That such shameless pre- 
tences could have any effect rather proves the 
credulity and fanaticism of the people than his own 
talents of deception. At the same time, his doctrines 
and authority gained ground among the neighbouring 
tribes. The expeditiuns of his officers rarely failed to 
produce a considerable booty. He was himself 
almost worshipped by his partisans. His views, mean- 
while, continued to expand, and, in the seventh year of 
the Hegira, he sent a summons to the principal neigh- 
bouring princes, particularly Chosrou Parviz, king of 
Persia, Heraclius, emperor of Constantinople, Mo- 
kawkas, ruler of Egypt, the king of Ethiopia, and the 
princes of various districts of Arabia, to embrace the 
new revelation of the divine law, made through him. 
The manner in which this embassy was received dif- 
fered according to the power and pride of those to 
whom it was directed. The more remote and powerful 
gave no heed to it: on the cdntrary, the weaker and 
nearer, who were informed of his increasing power, had 
cause to fear hisarms, It was of particular importance 
to him no longer to be an exile from Mecca, the holy 
city, which was in a high degree the object of the ado- 
ration of the Arabs. He appeared, therefore, at the 
head of 1400 men, with the ostensible purpose of 
peaceably visiting the temple of Mecca. The Kore- 
ishites opposed his entrance, and compelled him to a 
treaty in the seventh year of the Hegira. For three 
days only, he and his partisans were to be allowed to 
pay their devotions, unarmed, in the kaaba; on the 
fourth day, he wasto withdraw. He succeeded, how- 
ever, on this occasion, in converting three persons of 
influence among the Koreishites, who had afterwards 
still greater renown among the Moslems—Caled, 
Amr, and Othman. In the eighth year of the Hegira, 
a Mohammedan army, under Zeid’s connmand, advanc- 
ed against the city of Muta, in Palestine, where the 
governor of the emperor Heraclins had murdered a 
Moslem ambassador, Zeid was slain, and the defeat 
of the Moslems was prevented solely by the courage 
of Caled, who, on this occasion, obtained the appel- 
A breach of compact on 
the part of the Koreishites gave Mohammed the 
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stanunople. 


mained quiet 
appeared before Constantinople, to which he laid 
siege with an army of 300,000 soldiers, and by 


water with 300 galleys and 200 small vessels. The | led 


besieged had drawn strong iron chains before the 
harbour, and made a brave resistance, though they 
had but about 10,000 men to oppose so great a 
force. But Mohammed, having contrived to get a 
part of his fleet over land into the harbour, and 
caused a bridge of boats to be constructed and occu- 
pies! with cannoo, the Greeks were overcome, after 
a defence of fifty-three days, and the empire came to 
its end. The city was taken by storm on the 29th 
May, and abandoned to pillage. The emperor Con- 
stantine Palzologus fell, at the commencement of the 
assault, sword in hand. In a few hours, the conquest 
uf the city was completed. The conquerors gave 
themselves ap to all cruelty and excess. During 
the sack, a young princess, named Irene, was brought 
to Mohammed, and for three days he compelled her 
to satisfy his passion. Some janisaries murmured, 
and a visier even dared to reprove him. Mohammed 
immediately sent for the captive, took her by the 
hair, and murdered her before the discontented, with 
the words, “Thus Mohammed deals with love.” 
When he entered the city, he found it desolate ; but 
as he designed it for the principal seat of his empire, 
he strove to attract new inhabitants by promising 
the Greeks fail religious liberty,and permitting them 
to choose a new patriarch, whose dignity he himself 
incrvased. Constantinople under him soon became 
again flourishing. He restored the fortifications, 
and, for greater security, caused the forts called the 
Dardanelles (q. v.) to be erected at the mouth of 
the Hellespont. Mohammed pursued his conquests, 
which were checked fur atime by Scanderbeg, prince 
of Albania, who was favoured the mountainous 
character of the country. The sultan finally con- 
claded peace with him, but after Scanderbeg’s death, 
in 1466, soon subjugated all Albania. His further 
advances into Hungary were prevented by the cele- 
brated John Hunniades, who obliged him, in 1456, to 
raise the siege of Belgrade, in which he had lost 
25,000 men, and had been himself severely wounded. 
The son of the great Hunniades, king Matthias 
Corvinus, also kept the Turks from Hungary, and 
even took from them Bosnia. On the other hand, 
Mohammed conquered, in a short time, Servia, 
Greece, and all Peloponnesus, most of the islands of 
the Archipelago, and the Greek empire of the 
Comneni, established in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. at Trebisond, on the coast of Asia 
Mmor. The Christian powers began to be appre- 
hensive of the progress of his arms, and at the 
instigation of pope Pius II., in 1459, a crusade 
against the Turks was resolved upon at Mantua, 
which was never, however, executed, on account of 
the bad constitution of most of the European states. 
From the republic of Venice Mohammed tore Negro- 
pont, in 1470. He also stripped them of other pos- 
sessions, and took Cafia from the Genoese, in 1474. 
Frequent wars with the Persians prevented the fur. 
prosecution of his enterprises against the is- 
tian ers. In 1480, he attacked the island of 
Rhodes, but was repulsed by the knights with great 
loss. He now turned his arms against Italy, took 
(%tranto, and would probably have pursued his 
conquests in this country but for his death, in 1481, 
on an expedition against Persia. During his rei 
of thirty pears he had conquered twelve kingdoms 
and upwards of 200 cities. On his tomb he ordered 
the words to be affixed, ‘‘I would have taken Rhodes 
and conquered Italy,” probably as a stimulus to his 
successors. His character was distinguished by 
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The Christian powers in Europe re- | talents, ambition, courage, and fortune, and disgraced 
April 6, 1453, Mohammed , by cruelty, perfidiousness, sensuality, and contempt 


of all jaws. He spoke Greek, Arabic, and Persian; 
understood Latin; drew and painted; had a know- 
ge of geugraphy and mathematics, and of the 
history of the reat men of antiquity. In short, he 
would have been a hero, not his cruelties 
blackened his reputation. Policy sometimes kept 
in check the impetuosity of his character; but he 
was too often the slave of passions, though ail the | 
cruelties ascribed to him are not to be credited. 
MOHAMMED IYV., born in 1642, was raised to 
the throne while a boy of seven years, his father, 
Ibrahim, having been murdered in an insurrection of 
the janizaries. His grandmother, an ambitious wo- 
man, managed the government, but perished in a 
revolution of the seraglio. The celebrated 
vizier Mohammed Kuperli (or Kuprili) was now 
placed at the head of the government. To this 
preat minister, and to his equally great son and suc- 
cessor, the Turkish empire was indebted for the 
consequence which it maintained till the end of the 
seventeenth century. Mohammed was himeelf an 
insignificant personage, whose principal passion was 
the chase. Kuperli turned his chief attention to 
the restoration of the internal tranquillity of the 
empire, to which he sacrificed a great number of 
persons. The war begun in 1645 against the Ven- 
etians, mainly respecting the island of Candia, was, 
therefore, but wenkly prosecuted. But, in 1667, 
Achmet Kuperli, one of the greatest Turkish generals, 
undertook the famous siege of this island (see Candia), 
which lasted two years and four months. The cap- 
itulation was signed September 5, 1669, at the same 
time with the terms of peace between Venice and 
the Turks. A war had already broken out (1660) 
with the emperor Leopold, on account of Transyl- 
vania. The Turks had made considerable progress 
in Hungary, when they were totally defeated, August 
3, 1664, by Montecuccoli, at St Gothard. Never- 
theless, to the astonishment of all, the emperor 
accepted the disadvantageous truce of Temeswar, of 
twenty days, proffered by the Turks. Never had 
the Turks approached so near the boundaries of 
Germany as now. ‘The anarchy which prevailed in 
Poland under king Michael, and the disturbances of 
the Cossacks, gave occasion, in 1672, to a war of 
the Turks against Poland, which had to purchase 
peace on ignominious conditions. But the great 
Polish general John Sobieski revenged the ignominy 
of his nation by a decisive victory at Choczim, in 
1673, and, in 1676, obtained from the Turks an 
honourable peace. Sobieski also contributed most 
essentially to the relief of Vienna, which was besieg- 
ed for more than six weeks by the grand vizier 
Kara Mustapha, with 200,000 men, in the war caused, 
in 1683, by the malcontents in Hungary. The 
Turks were attacked in their camp, September 2, 
by the allied Christian army, and defeated, with ex- 
traordinary loss. The grand-visier atoned for his 
ill success with his life. The emperor, Poland, 
Russia, and Venice, now concluded an alliance 
against the Turks, who suffered losses in every quar- 
ter :—for example, they were utterly defeated at 
Mohacs by Charies, duke of Lorraine. As all these 
misfortunes were attributed to the effeminacy and 
inactivity of the sultan, Mohammed IV., he was 
deposed in 1687, and died, in prison, in 1691. 
MOHAMMED ALI (also MEITEMMED ALI) 
Pacha, viceroy of Egypt, is of Turkish origin, and 
was born at Cavala, in Macedonia, in the year 
1769. His life, like that of his contemporary, Mah- 
moud II., is so intimately connected with the modern 
history of the East, that we shall here take a brief 
view of it, although death has not yet marked out 
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MONAMMED, Suerk; the founder of the 
famous sect of the Wahabees, who derive their 
appellation from Abd el Wahab, the father of 
Muhammed. For an account of him see the article 
Jt ahalees. 

MOHAMMEDAN ERA. See Epoch, 

MOHAWK ; a large branch of the Hudson or 

North river of New York, which rises in the north- 
east part of Oneida county, about twenty miles north 
of Rume, to which place it runs nearly south, and then 
turns eastward towards the Hudson, which it enters 
by several mouths, between Troy and Waterford, 
after a course of about 135 miles. Its source is 
within a short distance of Black river, of lake Onta- 
no; and from Rome it winds along through a deep 
valley. bordered in many places by high and broken 
bilis, and in others by extensive and very valuable 
alluvial tracts. The stream of the Mohawk is 
unequal, with many breaks and rapids, and two 
conswerable falls. With the aid of canals, the 
Mohawk is navigable from Schenectady to Rome; 
but it serves the purposes of navigation principally 
by feeding the numerous canals which cross it or 
range near its borders. It is remarkably well 
adapted for supplying water-power for all manufac- 
tuning pu The land on its borders is very 
mech. It is excellent for wheat, and good also fur 
all common p of agriculture. 

MOHAWKES; a tribe of North American Indians, 
belonging to the confederacy of the Five (afterwards 
Six) Nations. (See Jrozuois.) With the rest of the 
confederacy, they adhered to the British interest 
during the war of the revolution, and left the coun- 
try, on its termination, for C , where lands 
were assigned them on the Grand river. Their 
village is composed of houses built of logs, with few 
of the conveniences of civilized life. The Mohawks 
lived originally on the river which still bears their 
name, and were remarkable for their courage and 
ferocity. Brandt was a Mohawk chieftain. 

MOHICANS, or MOHEGANS;; a tribe of In- 
dians furmerly occupying the western parts of Con- 
necticot and Massachusetts. See /roquois. 

MOIDORE, or MOED'OR, or MOEDA ; a gold 
com formerly used in Portugal (from 1690—1722) of 
the value of six dollars. 

MOINES, Des, the largest western tributary of 
the Mississippi above the Missouri, enters the Mis- 
sissippi in about lat. 40°. It is 150 yards wide at 
its mouth, and is supposed to be 800 miles long, and 
navigable for boats fur 300 miles. 

MOIRA, Eant or. See Hastings, Francis. 

MOILTTE, Jean GoiLLacae, a French statuary, 
was born at Paris, in 1747, of a family which pro- 
doced several distinguished engravers and architects, 
and early displayed so much talent for drawing, that 
Pigalle, then the most eminent sculptor in Paris, re- 
quested that he might receive the young artist as a 
pupil. In 1768, Moitte went to Italy, and studied 
the remains of ancient art, without, however, neglect- 
ing the study of nature. He returned to France in 
1773, was one of the first members of the national 
institute, received the cross of the legion of honour 
from Napoleon, and died in 1810. His works are 
distinguished for correctness of design, elevated con- 
ception, beauty of proportion, variety of expression, 
and delicacy of taste. <A statue of a sacrificateur 
(1783) ; the bass-reliefs of several of the barriers of 
Paris; that of the frontispiece of the Pantheon, re- 

resenting the country crowning the civic and war- 

ke virtues (destroyed after the restoration, when the 

Pantheon was consecrated as the church of Gene- 

vieve); that for the tomb of Desaix; several bas- 

reliefs in the Louvre, representing the muse of 
history, with Moses and Numa; warriors devoting 
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themselves for their country, in the chamber of peers 
—are among his principal productions. 

MOLA, Prrer Francis, an eminent painter, was 
born at Coldra in 1621, or at Lugano in 1609. He 
was the pupil of the cavalier D’Arpino and of Al- 
bani. On leaving the last master, he went to 
Venice, and studied under Guercino, perfecting him- 
self in colouring from the productions of the Vene- 
tian school. On his return to Rome, he painted 
several scriptural pieces for popes Innocent X. and 


Alexander VII., of which that of Joseph discovering ° 


himself to his brothers, in the Quirinal, is the most 
esteemed. He is still more distinguished as a land- 
scape painter, for his varied compositiun and vigor- 
ous touch. In 1665, he received an invitation to the 
court of Louis XIV., with which he was about to 
comply, when a sudden disorder carried him off. 
There was another Mola (John Baptist), said by 
some to be his brother, who acquired some reputa- 
tion in history and landscape; but he is much in- 
ferior to the preceding. 

MOLAI, James ne, the last prand-master of the 
order of the knights Templars, of the family of the 
lords of Longwic and of Raon. He was admitted into 
the order about 1265, and, on the death of William de 
Beaujeu, was unanimously elected to the office of 
grand-master. The wealth and power of the Tem- 
plars, their pride and their dissolute manners, created 
them a multitude of enemies, and Jed to their destruc- 
tion. In 1307, an order was issued for the general 
arrest of the knights throughout France. They were 
accused of heresy, impiety, and other revolting 
crimes. Fifty-seven were burned in 1311, und the 
order was abolished the following year, by the coun- 
cil of Vienne. Molai, with his companions, Guy 
Dauphin of Auvergne and Hugh de Peralde, was 
detained in prison at Paris till 1313, when their trial 
took place before commissioners appointed by the pupe; 
and, confessing their crimes, they were condemned 
to perpetual seclusion. Molai and Guy, having sub- 
sequently retracted their confessions, which they had 
made in the hope of obtaining their freedom, were 
executed as relapsed heretics. They perished in the 
flames at Paris, March 18, 1314, declaring their in- 
nocence to the last. See Templars. 

MOLAR TEETH. See Teeth. 

MOLASSES, or MELASSES ; the liquid or un- 
crystallizable part of the juice of the sugar-cane, 
which separates from the granulated part or sugar. 
(See Sugar.) The name is also applied to the 
similar portion of any other vegetable juice from 
which sugar is obtained. 

MOLDALU ; a river of Bohemia, which rises in 
the Bohmerwald (Bohemian forest), flows north 
through Bohemia, by Budweis and Prague, and 
empties itself into the Elbe opposite to Melnik, and 
thus furnishes Bohemia a communication with the 
North sea. A project was formed for uniting the 
Moldau, by means of a canal, with the Danube ; 
but, on account of the difficulty of cutting through 
the mountains, a railroad has been considered a more 
practicable undertaking. See Austria. 

MOLDAVIA (in German, Moldax; Turkish, 
Bogdan); a province of the Ottoman empire, with 
the title of principality, extending from lat. 45° 12’ 
to 48° 5’ N., and from lon. 25° 10’ to 28° 20’ E., 
bounded on the east by the Russian province of Bes- 
sarabia, from which it is separated by the Pruth, on 
the south by Bulgaria and Walachia, and on the west 
by Transylvania; superficial extent, 17,000 square 
niles ; population differently stated at from 360,000 
to 500,000. Previously to the treaty of 1812, it ex- 
tended eastward to the Dniester, with a superficial 
area of about 34,000 square miles, and a population 
of 800,000. The western part of the country is 


.' 


MOLE CRICKET—MOLIERE. 


The mole of America is wholly different from the 
saule of Europe, and has been termed the shrew-mole, 
under which word a description of it will be found in 
Encyclopedia. 
MOLE CRICKET (gryllus gryllo-talpa,L.). The 
legs and fore feet of these insects are very large and 
struog. apd placed, like those of the mule, su as to 
be useful in burrowing. They commonly live under 
ground, through which they can burrow with great 
rapJity. The female forms a nest of clay, about as 
large as a hen’s egg, and deposits in it nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty eggs, about the size of a grain of rice. 
These the mother defends with extreme vigilance ; 
aod some of her contrivances for the preservation of 
her odispring are very curious. Wherever a nest is 
situated. fertiBcations, avenues, and intrenchments 
surround it: there are also numerous winding pas- 
which lead to it, and the whole is environed by 
a ditch, which presents an impassable barrier to most 
insects. They are very destructive in gardens, by 
dividing or injuring the roots of plants; but it ap- 
pears that this is less fur nourishment than in 
making their burrows, as their principal food consists 
of insects and worms. The male has a chirp, or note 
of a low, jarring sound, which may be heard in the 
evening and night. <At the approach of winter, the 
mole crickets remove their nests to so great a depth in 
the earth as to avoid any injury from the frost. When 
the mild season returns, they raise it in proportion to 
the advance of the warm weather, and at last elevate 
it so near the surface as to permit the sun and air to 
act on it. Their favourite residence is in hot-beds, 
where they occasion havock. In France, they are 
known under the name courtilicres. (See White's 
Naferal History of Selborne; and a paper by M. 
Feburier, Nowv. Cours d Agvicult.) No method has 
yet been discovered of preventing the depredations 
of these pernicious vermin. But as most of this 
kind of insects are averse to the smell of hog’s dung, 
the use of this article would probably expel them 
frum infested places. 

MOLE; a mound or massive work formed of 
large stones laid in the sea, extended either in a right 
lme or an arch of a circle, before a port, which it 
serves to defend from the violent impulse of the 
waves, thus ing ships in a harbour. The 
word is sometimes used for the harbour itself. The 
Komaas used it for a kind of mausoleum, built like a 
round tower on a square base, insulated, encompassed 
with columns, and covered with a dome. 

MOLE, Mattsew, president of the parliament of 
Paris, and an eminent statesman, was born in 1584. 
His father, also president of parliament, had distin- 
guished himself by his prudence und courage in that 
station, during the troubles of the league ; and the 
sn gained not less honour during the disturbances 
of the Fronde. His integrity and fearlessness often 
resisted the arbitrary measures of the despotic Riche- 
lieu ; and under the no less ambitious, but less vig- 
orous Mazarin, he acquired the esteem of all parties. 
In 1614, Molé was named procureur.général, and, in 
1641, first president of the parliament, through the 
infuence of Richelieu, whom he had opposed in the 
process against the marshal de Marillac. The dis- 
tarbances of the Fronde soon after commenced. In 
this contest of factions, Molé defended with equal 
prudence and sagacity, the interests of justice and 
freedom, as well as those of the court, and, when 
Paris became the theatre of tumults, conducted with 
so much firmness and dignity, that his bitterest ene- 
mies could not withhold from him their approba- 
tion; and even Condé and cardinal de Retz were 
furced to esteem him, although his unshaken recti- 
tude, and devotion to the welfare of the nation 
aiaj the safety of the throne, frequently frustrated 

v. 
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their designs. At one time, indeed, wearied with the 
intrigues of the interested and ambitious, and un- 
protected by the feeble and wavering court, he 
voluntarily resigned the seals, and rejected the offer 
of a cardinal’s hat for himself, and of the place of 
secretary of state for his son, by which Anne of 
Austria wished to idemnify him tor the loss of his 
Office. But he was soon obliged to resume the diffi- 
cult station, and was more than once threatened 
with personal violence by the furious partisans of the 
Fronde, wliom he overawed by his inflexible dignity. 
These unhappy disputes between the parliameut, the 
court, and the leaders of the Fronde, did not cease 
until after Louis XIV. had assumed the reins of 
government: under his brilliant and artful despotism, 
the freedom of the parliament and of the nation per- 
ished together. Molé died in 1656. In the Memoirs 
of De Rets, and the other records of the time of the 
regency of Anne of Austria and Mazarin, Moleé’s influ- 
ence in the troubled state is everywhere perceptible, 
and all voices agree that a better man could not have 
been at the head of affairs in that stormy period. 

MOLECULE, in chemistry, is used to signify the 
constituent particles of bodies. Chemists have divid- 
ed them into integrant molecules and constituent 
molecules. The former are such as have the same 
properties as the mass, and are therefure compound 
or simple, as the mass is one or the other. Thus a 
mass of pure metal consists of integrant molecules, 
each of which has the metallic properties of the mass. 
A mass of alloy, in the same manner, is composed of 
integrant molecules, each of which is compounded of 
the different substances forming the alloy. If we 
decompose a compound integrant molecule, we 
obtain the constituent molecules of which it consists. 
An integrant molecule of water is composed of con- 
stituent molecules of oxygen and hydrogen. 

MOLES ADRIANI; the mausoleum of Adrian, 
in Rome, consisting of a square basement, of 170 feet 
in length, on which rises a round tower, 115 feet in 
diameter. In the wars with the Goths, it was used 
as a fortress, and the popes converted it into a castle, 
which received the name of S¢ Angelo, from the statue. 
of the archangel Michael on its summit. 

MOLIERE, Jean Baptiste Pocgve.in px, the 
celebrated French comic writer, was born at Paris, 
Jan. 15, 1622. His father was valet de chambre and 
upholsterer to the king. In his fourteenth year he 
enjoyed the instructions of the Jesuits, and made 
great progress. Gassendi, Chapelle, Bernier, were 
his teachers. When his father had become debili- 
tated, he had to discharge his office about the per- 
son of Louis XIII. In 1641, he accompanied the 
king to Narbonne. The French theatre had at that 
time begun to flourish, through the talents of the preat 
Corneille, and the young Pocquelin, who had imbibed 
a strong passion for the stage, now formed a com- 
pany of young persons of similar tastes, and exchang- 
ed his family name for that of Moliére, either from 
regard to his parents, as his profession was then 
deemed disreputable, or in imitation of other actors, 
and resigned the office of his father. His company 
soon became distinguished. During the troubles of 
the Fronde, he is lost to our view; but after the 
restoration of order, we find him at the head of a 
strolling troop, which acted the Etourdi, at Lyons, 
in 1662. This is the first comedy written in verse by 
Moliére. The truth of the dialogue, the inexhausti- 
ble skill of a valet, who is continually employed in 
rectifying the blunders of his master, the interest of 
the situations arising therefrom, have kept this piece 
on the theatre, notwithstanding the want of con- 
nexion between the parts, the coldness of the per- 
sonages, and the incorrectness of the style. Moliére 
gained equal applause asa poet aud a dramatist, and 
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each <ide of the shell, and acting as oars, the animal fre- 
ly sails on the surface of the water, like a little vessel. 


Division 111.— Cephalopoda Polythalama, 
Famiry I.—AMMONACBA. 


Sta sinnona, lobed and cut at the margin, meetin ther 
the inper wall of the shell, andar articulated ty jageed 


Srl maltilocular, partly or entirely internal, and inserted 
the esate part of the body. 

All the species of this divisiou are fuasil, fur the generic char. 
atera see Organic Remains. 


Famity 1I.—Navtitacea. 


Sell di-ciform, with a central spine, and short cells, which do 
tt exteud frum the centre of the circumference. 


Naufilue Pumpilius. Pl. 17. f. 3, and pl. 60. f. 63. The ani- 
. arcurding tu Rumphius, is partly contained within the last 
has the sac, eyes, parrot-beak, and funnel of the other 
Urphalupuds;, but the mouth, in place of having their large 
and arms, is surrounded by several circles of numerous 
mall tentacula, which are destitute of cups; a ligament arising 
fren the hack traverses the whule siphon and fastens it there. 
The other yevera are fossil. See Organic Remains. 


Fawiry I11.—Rapsovacga. 
All the genera are fossil. See Urganic Remains. 


Fawtty IV.—SpHeruracea. 


Fossil, except one species found near Corsica, which is so 
Bnuty that the animal has not been ascertained. See Organic 


>, plate 65. 
Famiry V.—CrisvTacea. 
All the species are fossil. See Organic Remains, pl, 66. 


Fawity VI.—Litvoxacga. 


Shell partially spiral; the last vulution continued in a 
sinaight line. 

Spirula Peronis. Pi. 17.f. 4. Animal a cephalopode, pl. 60. 
£2 The budy or that part which inhabits the shell, a. 


Fawity VII.—Ortuocerata. 


oe of the genera unknown. See Conchology, Vol. II. 


ORDER III.—TRACHELIPODA. 


Body usually spirally convoluted, and separated from the 
four, which in free, flat, and attached to the neck at its base for 
the apes of locomotion ; the budy always enveloped by a 
? 


SECTION I.—ZOOPHAGOUS TRACHELIPODA. 
Famity I.—Invoivuta. 


Shell destitute of a cansl, bat with the base of its aperture 
Miched or effuse, and its volutions broad, compressed, and 
peel up in such a manner, that the last nearly covers all the 


Conus generalis. P1.60.¢.3. The thinness of the animal is 
Pruportioned to the narruwness of the aperture through which it 
pecs; its teptucula and proboscis are highly protractile; the 
eyes are situated on the onter side of the former, and near the 

t; the operculum placed obliquely on the hind part of the 

is tov narrow and short to ciose the whole of the aper- 

tre. It bas a narrew mantle and tube situated above the 

bead, by which the water gains admittance tu the respiratory 
eran 


Cyprera Eur Pi. 60. f.8 The proboscis is deep ver- 
milion coloured ; the tentacula yellowish red, spot with 
yellow ; the upper part of the foot streaked longitudinally with 


and brown; aud the mantle greenish brown, edged | 


with brownish red. 

Bucrcv.um undatum, PI. 60. f.19, 20. The extracted ani- 
mal; a a, the foot, 4, the head; c, a kind of platform raised 
abuve the thoraric cavity, on which the point of the boring 
trunk rests. This organ is represented atf. 31. d, the cavity 
of the thorax; ¢, the mantle; /, the rectum; g, the stomach ; 
A, the heart, thrown below, aud to the right ig of its natural 
sitnation, to allow the upening of the tube to be seen; 2, the 


Tremnratury trunk; k, the orgaus of the muscles of the boring | 


trar:k; {, the course of the tube by which the fout is supplied 
with water; m, its terminativo. 


FaMiLy 1[I.—CoLuM&LLARiA. 


No canal at the base of the aperture, but a subdorsal notch | 
ai h | truded; v, the tentacula, ut the base of which the eyes are 


more of leas apparent, and fuld upon the culumella. 


Folutu Scapha. Pi. 17.f. 14. The animal has a large thick 
and feshy fuot, and the head is provided with a vail from the 
sider uf which issue the tentacula ; the proboscis is rather lony, 
amd there is au sppendaje un each side of the base of the 
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siphon. When the pruboscis is extended, it can bend in all 
directions, by meuns of the retractor muocles, acting with 
opposing forces. This interesting mechanisi is illustrated by 
fig. 32, wherein the pruboecis is represented retracted about a 
half; the external cylinder, a, is seen enveloping a portion of 
the inuer one, J, the puint of which c is the termination of the 

robuscie ; the muscles which draw it within the body, dd, are 
n a state of contraction, and at ¢ is represented the great an- 
nular muacile, which pushe- forward the inner cylinder, and 
consequently lengthens the organ. 


Fami.y JII.—PcURpPuriPera. 


Shell with a short canal ascending posteriorly, or with an 
oblique notch at the base of its aperture, directed back Ze 
They are all uperculate. 


Purpura lapiltus. YP1.60.f.79. With two slender retrac- 
tile tentacula, on which are placed the eyes. A vascular reser. 
voir near the stomach yields a coluur similar to the famous 
Tyrian purple, 


Famity IV.—ALATA. 


Shell with a greater or less canal at the hase of the aperture, 
of which the right lip pred iy its form as the anitnal advances 
in age, aud hus a.sinus at the lower part. 


Strombus Succinctus. PI. 17. f. 28. 


FaMILy V.—CANALIFERA. 


Shell with a canal more or less long at the base of the apes 
ture, and of which the right margiuo not change its furm 
as the animal advances iu age. 


Murex acanthopterus. FP). 17.f.32. The animale of each 
sub-genus are furnished with a proboscis; long approximate 
tentacula, on the external side of which are the eyes; anda 
horny opercnium ; they are destitute of the veil on the head, 
and the want of the siphon excepted, resemble the animals 
of the Buccina. 


SECTION IL.—PHYTIPHAGA. 


Destitute of projecting siphon, and respiring generally by an 
orifice ; furnished with jaws, and feeding on vegetables, shell 
with the aperture entire, and without any notch or canal. 
Many of the species live upon land, and respire air, while 
others inhabit fresh water, either stagnant or running. Many 
are marine. Some families are furnished with an operculum 
attached to the fout of the animal. 


Famity I.—TunBINnacea. 


Shell turreted or conoid, having an ee | or rounded aper- 
ture, nut widened, and the margin disunited. 


Turbo semaragdus. PI. 17.f.45. The animal has two long 
tentacula; and the eves placed on peduncles at their external 
base; the sides of the fvot are provided with membranous 
wings, »umetimes simple, at others fringed, and occasionally 
furnished with one or two filaments. 

Turbo littoreus. V1. 60.f.11. Animal striped with black ; 
provided with two tentacula, which are setaceous, not quite 
round, with black annulations; eyes prominent, situate at the 
base of the tentacula. 


Famity 1].—Scacaripes. 


Shell devoid of plice or folds on the columella; the margins 
of the aperture are united in circular forms. 


Scalaria coronata. Pl. 17.f.51. The tentacular organs of 
eneration are long and slender, terminating in a setaceous 
ut; the eyes are situate at the base of these filaments. 


Fami.ty [1].—PLicacga. 


Shell with the aperture not widened, and folds on the colu- 
mella. 


Tornatellaflammid. PI, 17. f. 54. 


Famity 1V.—MAacrostoMa. 


Shell auriform, with the aperture very wide, and the mar- 
gins disunited; destitute of columella and operculum. 


Haliotis tuberculuta. P\. 17. f. 55, and pl. 60.f. 12. The 


| animal is one of the must highly ornamented of ita order. A 


double wwembrane, cut into bands and provided with a double 
range of filaments, extends, at least in the more commonly 
known species, round the foot and on the mouth; outside its 
loug tentacula are cylindrical pedicles which support the eyes. 
The roantie is deeply cleft on the right side, and the water 
which passes through the shell, penetrates this canal into the 
branchial cavity; along ite edges three or four filaments are 
observable, which the animal has the power of protruding 
through these holes; the mouth is iu the form of a short pro- 


boscis. , 
Siparetus Haliotuidens. P\, 60. f. 42. Shell concealed in the 


mantle; m, the membranous shield under which the shell is 
conceated ; 7, a sinus through which an arm is sometimes pro- 


placed. 
Famity V.—IANTHENIA. 
Shell gibbous, conoidal, thin, trauspareut; aperture triangu. 
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with thin bat muscular perietes. The third stomach d, is mem- 
branous, rear pe frag tan a or nig Pl of rumi- 
nant, in being disposed in large bat delicate folds, by means of 
eee Soemenry matter contained in it is moulded intolong 


diet eal gered ela middle of which the shell is con 
cealed; k, a plamose fevler; J, the tentacula, at the base of 
which the eyes are placed. 


Famiry VI.—Psrciiptacka. 


The branchiee are situate under the margin of the mantle, 
and disposed in a longitadinal series around the body. The 
aaimals all respire in water. 


F. 23 The alimentary canal. a, the mouth; 5, the baccal 


mam ; c, the tongue; d, the stomach ; ¢¢, the intestine. F.24 
represrats the of the patella of its natural size; f. 25. is 
a portica ified ; f. 26, 277, and 28, are the cartilaginoos jaws. 


This tongue is a narrow riband-shaped body, near three inches 
ef almost equal breadth thro 
where i is soft and somewhat dilated ; the surface ro D 
with three rows of teeth, the side rows alternating with the 
while the side teeth are divided 
i 0g each side a 
doable row of cylindrical tabes, whuee apertures look towards 
the bave. This curious as tongue is never protruded 
beyond the margin of the lips. It seems to be aeed for rasping 
food , and, in proportion as the anterior prickles are 
worn away in this tion, and absorbed, another portion of 
brought forward to supply its place: but that 
dency in its we find the apex soft 
veccular, where in fact a continual growth and additions 


. PL 6. f. 7& The head anterior, sessile 
with oo lptente idgnare ped vi tentacula ore aoc 
disposed arou Jo er the margin o skin; an 

epening at the posterior extremity. F. 93. The animal ex- 
wected: @ a, the ven cece, the intestinal canal; e, the 


: tre; 
acal opening ; dd dd, the liver; J, the ovarium. 


Famtty VIJ.—Tritoniacga. 


exteriorly, and situated above the 


branchise are placed 
or on the back. The animals reepire in 


Doris ergus. Pi. 32.f.9. The berg oblong, PI » convex, 
er subprismatic, bordered all around by s membrane extend. 
ing to each side of the head; mouth placed anteriorly and 
w; four tentacala, two of which are situate in a hollow 
on the body, and the two others near the mouth ane 
wear the base of the back, surreunded by projecting, acineated 
and fringed branchts ; tive aperture on the right side. 
See Conchelogy, Vol. II. p. 378. 


Tethys leporina. Pi. 60. f. 30. The alimentary canal. a, 
the proboscis; 6, the asop e; ¢, the stomach ; d, the intes- 
tine ; e, the hepatic duct; /, the liver; g, the hepatic artery ; 

are laid open. 


A, sah 
F. 29, The y jaws of a Tritonia. 


z 
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ORDER V.—PTEROPODA. 


Destitute of any shell, foot, or arms, either for locomotion or 
seizing their prey ; but provided with two opposite and simi- 
lar a for swimming. 


The animals of this order are provided with two opposite 
fins ; they are mostly of a small size, and either destitute of ap- 
pendages, ur having very short ones, situate at the head ; 
pee erecee wre Peer een ere a thio cartilaginous or horny 


Ryales tridentata. P1.60.f.36. Body enveloped in a shell, 


nt ndistinct; mouth terminal at the junctions of 
of eyes; branchia lateral. 


£ | concealed in the bo 
or border of the sustentaculum ; | 


| ous, testaceous bivalve shell 
instances 


| or 


hoat, except at the apex, | 


| hinge of the shell; the valves are very unequal ; 





ite retractile fins inserted at the sides of the | 
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CLASS II. 


ACEPHALOUS MOLLUSCA, 
OR SOFT ANIMALS DESTITUTE OF A HEAD. 


The second great division of testaceous Molluscs, consists of 
animals which are destitate of any apparent head, and have 
been denominated by Lamarck, ConCHIFERA. Their mouth is 
m, or between the folds of their mantle, 
which is usually doubled and incloses the hody, in the same 
manner a8 a book is clasped over by its cover; but it often 

pens, that, in consequence of the two lobes uni before, 
it forms a tube; sometimes it is closed at one end then it 
represents a sac. The mantie is generally covered by a calcari- 
b ahinge or ligament, and 
in some the shell is multivalve; io two genera, how- 
ever, it is only of a cartilaginous or membranaceous nature. 
The animal is always attached to this shelly covering by 
strong muscles, by means of which it can open or close the 
sides of its covering at pleasure. The brain is situated over 
the mouth, where one or two other lia are observable. 
The branchie or 


ss General consist of large lameliz cov- 
ered with vascular meshes, andar or between which passes the 


water; and are more simple in those genera which are desti- 
tute ofashell. The leaflets of which the branchie are com- 
are generally crescent-shaped, on each side of the 
cloak, covering the abdomen of the anima! upon the sides of 
which they are attached in pairs; ney are formed of a tissue 
of emall vessels arranged close together, like the pipes of an 
n. From these branchiz the blood proceeds to one 
which is placed towards the back, is very small, but provid 
with venous and arterial vessels. The liver is extensive, and 
embraces the stomach and the greater proportion of the alimen- 


tary canal. 
The month is snare devoid of teeth, and is capable of only 
receiving the molecules, conducted to it by the water ; at eac 
side of mouth are four thin triangular leafiets, which are 
the extremities of the lips. Some species are provided with 
two stomachs. 

_ The whole animals of this division fecundate themselves, end 
in many of the species, the young ones are extremely numer- 
ous, and pass some time in the thickness of the branchise before 
guittiog the parent. The whole acephala are aquatic ani- 


mals. 
The foot of the animal when it exists is @ mere fleshy mass, 
the motions of which are effected by a mechanism analogous tu 
that which acts on the tongue of the mammailia. 


' tos Conchifera of Lamarck are separated into two orders as 
ollows :— 


ORDER I.—-MONOMY ARIA. 


With bat one internal muscle of attachment, and the shell 


| marked interiorly with one subcentral muscular impression. 


SECTION I. 


Ligament none, or at least unknown, or replaced by a ten- 
dinous cord, which supports the shell. 


FaMiLy 1.—BRracCHIOPoDA. 


With two opposite ciliated arms, placed near the mouth, 
rolled up in a spiral form when the apimal is in a state of repose; 
mantle provided with two estaree lobes before, which envelop 
the body. Shell bivalve, adhering directly, or by means of 


am tendinous cord to marine substances, 


Lingula anatina. PI. 18.f.1. The shell is elevated on a 
Heshy tendinous peduncle and fixed to marine bodies. 


Famity IJ.—Ruvupiera. 


Nothing is known of the animal, nor of the } ent and 
bo not 


are visible. 
Crania personata. Pi. 60. f. 75. 


hoo. 


SECTION II. 


iipement not marginal, but inclosed in a hollow space onder 
the beak, always perce pubies and never forming a tendinous 
cord under the shell. 


Famity I].—OstTracga. 


ent interior, or at least party so; shell irregular, 
foliaceous, and sometimes papyraceous. The animal bas neither 
foot, arm, nor projecting siphon. 


Anomia ephippium. Pi. 60. f. 41. 

Ostrea Edule, the Edible oyster, pl. 60. f.73. The animals 
of this genus, of all others, ap to s faculties, 
the loweat in the scale of animal existence. any are fixed to 


rocks, or other bodies under water, and therefore are incapable 


of seeking food, and are eet dependent upon such as is 
carried to them by the motion of the water. 


FamiLy I1.—Psctenipes. 
Ligament either interior, or partly so, being discoverable in 


| eome through an opening in the joint ; shell in general regular, 














MONEY. 


this material is moulded into a particular form, and 
stamped with a mark denoting its value, so that it is 
appropriated expressly to the exchanging of articles 
having value, it is called money, in distinction from 
other articles which have value, but which are not 
used as a medium of exchange. The materials of 
which money is made, as well as the coin, are mer- 
chandise, like other articles that are bought and sold. 
Different nations, in the early periods of their culti- 
vatoa, have chosen for money different materials, 
all havi more or less of the above-mentioned 


2. They are very little subject to corrosion and 
destruction by use. 3. They are susceptible 
of minute division, and may be used in small 
quantities or masses. 4. They are easily trans- 
as their transportation to any distance will 

cost bet a small part of their value. 5. The 
quantity is i by labour. The advantage of 
using the precious metals for a universal currency is 
still greater, when it is not left for every private 
man to divide the pieces of metal, to weigh them, 
their fineness, but are appointed 
the authority of the law, to decide what pieces 
be ci as money, to stamp them so as 
to fix their weight and fineness, and to furnish them 
with the superscription of the authority by which 
they ere authorised. Such pieces are called coins ; 
(for the process of coining, see Coinage). Instead of 
money the merchant often receives a promissory note 
or bill: this substitute is sometimes improperly termed 
y. lt is manifest that promissory notes or bills 

of exchange are of the same value with the real 
money only while they can be readily exchanged for 
coin, apd that they must lose their value in propor- 
tion as the credit of those who issue them, sinks. 
This is true of all paper money (see Circulating Me- 
dium), and all ic money whose current value 
is higher than its real value, all notes or bonds taken 
instead of money. That any sort of money may be 
received for its real value, or that which it represents, 
ami trade be carried on by means of it, it is necessary 
that its value should be acknowledged wherever it 
is used. A distinction, however, is made between 
money which is received in only one trading-place 
or small circle, issued in time of peculiar necessity, 
denominated tokens, &c., also coins current in only 


one , and money which is everywhere ac- 
know and received, such as bars of gold and 
silver, of a certain weight and fineness, also Dutch 
docars, Spanish dollars. The exchangeable value of 


gold and silver, like that of all other commodities, 
depends, in the first place, on their plenty or scarce- 
ness, or, in other words, the quantity supplied in 
cumparison with the quantity wanted, or for which 
there is a demand; and, in the second place, upon 
the labour necessary in extracting the ore from the 
mines, and refining it. Asa general rule, it may be 
assumed that if, taking the aggregate of silver mines, 
and that of iron mines, the expense, that is, the 
labour, including the use of machinery, necessary to 
extract a pound of silver from the ore, and refine it, 
is twemty times the expense, or labour, of smelting, 
furging, and refining a pound of iron, silver will be 
worth twenty times as much as iron. The compar- 
ative value of gold and silver will depend upon the 
same causes as that of either compared with iron, 
copper, or tin. In Britain, the value of gold, com- 
pared to that of silver, is as 15} tol; in France, as 
15.3; to 1; in Geneva, as 15: to 1; and in the 
Luited States of America as 153} to 1. The com- 
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parative value is necessarily very nearly the same 
all over the world, since each metal costs but a trifle 
for transportation, and both are articles of value 
everywhere. The quantities of gold, in its various 
forms of coin and bullion of all descriptions, including 
bars, plate, &c., has been estimated to be 10,000,000 
of pounds, troy weight. 

A scarcity of money can occur only when, 1. the 
material of which it is manufactured is deficient, or, 
2. when those in want of it have nothing to give in 
exchange to its possessors. In the last place, there 
is no real deficiency of money, for there are indivi- 
duals who, by the terms of the supposition, possess 
the money: there is only a deficient demand for guods 
on hand, and those only are in want of money who 
are unable to dispose of these goods. Scarcity of 
money, therefore, is only a relative expression ; i. e. 
there are certain places or persons without money 
to obtain certain articles which they desire to pos- 
sess. All mechanics, artisans, and manufacturers 
want money enough to purchase the raw materials 
which they consume, and to pay the wages of their 
labourers. Merchants need money to pay manufac- 
turers and producers for their goods, and to transport 
them where they are wanted, and the last consumer 
needs it to give in exchange fur what he eats, drinks, 
wears, &c., to the dealer of whom he procures the 
requisite articles. Now, if any one of these classes 
has not the money required for any of those purpuses, 
there is a scarcity of money for that class of indivi- 
duals. In these and similar cases, the scarcity of 
money does not suppose a real scarcity of gold and 
silver, or a deficiency of coined metals. Thee scarcity 
arises from the want of industry, or means, in any 
class of citizens, to procure the money in circulation, 
or from their industry being directed to the produc- 
tion of such articles as there is no present demand 
for among the actual possessors of money; as whien, 
for instance, in grain-growing countries, theré is a 
deficiency of purchasers of the grain produced, there 
not being consumers enough of the grain, who can 
obtain or produce desirable articles in exchange for 
it. In such a case, the producers of grain can obta:n 
money only by exportation of the article to foreign 
ports. And if it happens that the foreign lands to 
which it is exported are already provided with grain 
from some other quarter, it will remain unsold—not 
because there is no money, but because there is no 
motive to induce its possessors to part with it for 
grain. In places where manufactures of any kind 
prosper, a certain quantity of money is required to 
provide the materials. This suin is easily ascertain- 
ed, according to a certain average, and there is no 
scarcity of money for these purpuses, as long as this 
sum is on hand. But when the manufacture is in- 
creased, by the operation of particular circumstances, 
and the place produces more goods than common 
upon this account, a scarcity of money may easily 
occur among those devoted to this branch of business. 
If now these persons possess goods or credit, they 
make use of both to obtain the money required from 
other parts ; which will depend, again, upon their 
being able to pay the expenses of transporting their 
goods, or to give to the holders of money a higher 
interest than they can elsewhere obtain. Money, in 
these cases, becomes of more value in these places 
than in those where it is not so much in demand ; 
and it follows, from this, that money will leave the 
places where it is plenty to seek thuse where, from 
the want of it, more will be paid for its use; and, 
in this manner, a scarcity of money will work its 
own cure. , 

Money is profitable to any country only by means 
of its circulation (q. v.) ; for circulation makes money 
the continually repeated cause of the production of 


MONGULS—MONITEUR. 


MONGULS ; a great nation in the north-east of 
Asia, which, after having been, at two different times, 
im the middle ages, distinguished for its conquests, 
has been sunk, for three centuries past in inactivity, 
ami is now hardly known in Eurupe, but by name. 
The Monguis have been frequently coufunnded 
with the ‘Tartars dwell- 
ing in south-western 
Asia, with whom, how- 
ever, they have nothing 
in common bot a noma- 
dic mode of life, and an 
irregular savage method 
of waging war, pillage 
being their sole object. 
They differ from them 
essentially, by a dingy 
complexion, small eyes, 
and their corporeal struc- 
ture in general, as well 
as by their language and 
manners. The annexed 
cut represents the dress 
of the males. 
is obscure. In the thirteenth 
, they their conquests and devastations 
depths of northern Asia over Russia, and 
of Europe. They came from the regions 
now, in part, inbabit, Mongolia, north of 
lof China, betw 
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his AS v.), who 
merely the chief of a single 
pelled the other hordes to submit to 


subjugated two great Tartar enipires in the east and 
Asia, destroyed in six campaigns the mighty 
monarchy of the sultans of Chowaresmia, who reign- 
ed over Turkestan and all Persia as far as India, 
and during the same period sent part of his subjects, 
under the command of his eldest son, in 1223, to de- 
vastate Russia. After the death of Genghis Khan, 
im 1227, his sons pursued his conquests, subjugated 
all China, subverted the caliphate of Bagdad, and 
made the Seljook sultans of Iconium tributary. In 
1237, a Mongul army aah invaded Russia, con- 
quered Moscow, and desolated 8 great portion of the 
country. Having subjugated Russia, the Monguls 
entered Poland in 1240, burned Cracow, and advanc- 
ed in Silesia to Leignitz, where they conquered 
Henry, duke of Breslau, in a bloody battle, April 9, 
1241. But want of provisions soon compelled them 
to leave the countries which they had laid waste with 
fre and sword. In Germany, and even France, where 
the former invasions of the Huns were held in remem- 
brance, the fear of oe was 80 t, that Rau 
ers were appointed to avert their approach. They 
ie prevented from taking advantage of the gen- 
eral consternation to extend their conquests, by the dis- 
putes which arose respecting the succession to the 
throne, after the death of Khan Octai, the immediate 
successor of aah eee Khan. The empire of the 
Mooguls still held together, and at the end of the 
thirteenth century was at the summit of its power. 
At that time, it extended from the Chinese sea and 
from India, far into the interior of Siberia, and to 
the frontiers of Poland. The principal seat of the 
great khan was China; the other countries were 
governed by subordinate khans, all of whom were de- 
scended from Genghis, and .were more or less depen- 
dent on the great The most powerful of the 
Monguls were the Kaptshaks, who lived on the Wol- 
gs, and were the scourges of Russia, and the Dsha- 
Ve 
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gatais, who lived between the river Oxus and 
Tartary. But this division of the empire amon 
several Y princes was the cause of the senda 
decay of the power and consequence of the Monguls 
in the fourteenth century. In the fifteenth century, 
various hordes of this nation were subjugated or 
destroyed by the Russians, whose conquerors they 
had previously been. In China, the empire of the 
Monguls had been overturned, in 1368, by a revolu- 
tion. But, about 1360, there appeared a second 
formidable warrior of the tribe of the Dshagatai, 
Timurienk (Tamerlane, q. v.), called also Timur 
Beg. He was of obscure descent, but, as the dynasty 
of the Monguls of Dshagatsi had fallen into decline, 
raised himself by his talents and courage to the 
sovereignty of the whole nation. In 1369, he chuse 
the city of Samarcand for the seat of his new govern- 
ment. The other Mongul tribes, with Persia, Cen- 
tral Asia, and Hindostan, were successively subju- 
gated by him. In 1400, he attacked, in Natolia, the 
sultan Bajaset I., who had been hitherto victorious 
agaiust the Christians in Europe, and before whom 
Constantinople trembled. The battle of Ancyra 
(Anguri), 1402, was decided against Bajaset; he 
suffered 8 total defeat, and was even made prisoner 
by Timur. The story of the severity which the con- 
queror is said to have used towards his prisoner, is 
not well substantiated. Fora time, the Christian 
powers were thus freed from a formidable enemy. 
After Timur had conquered and desolated all Natolia, 
he died on an expedition to China, March 19, 1405, 
sixty-nine years of age. After his death, the mon- 
archy of the Monguls was divided into several states, 
Baber (Babur), a descendant of Timur, founded, in 
India, in 1519, & powerful monarchy, which existed 
till the close of the eighteenth century, as the empire 
of the Great Mogul. See Hindostan. 

The Mongul tribes now in existence live partly 
under Russian, partly under Chinese dominion. Those 
which remain of the tribe of the Kaptshaks live 
intermingled with the Calmucks, in the government 
of Irkutsk ; their number, with that of the Calmucks, 
is estimated at 300,000. The rest, which are under 
Chinese sovereignty, but are governed by four dif- 
ferent khans, live in ae ee which is bounded by 
Tungusia, China, Little Tartary, and Siberia. They 
all profess the religion of Fo (q. v.), lead a nomadic 
life, but, by means of caravans, carry on some trade 
with Russia, in woollen and cotton goods of their own 
manufacture. (See the Hist. des Monguls depuis 
Tschinguiz-Khan jusgu’a Timour-Lane (Paris, 1824), 
and Isaac James Schmidt’s excellent Forschungen im 
Gebieteder ditern, religidsen, politischen und literar. 
Bildunsgesch. der Mongolen und Tibeter (St Peters- 
burg, 1824). Schmidt’s German translation of 
Ssanang Ssetszen’s History of the Eastern Monguls, | 
accompanied with a commentary, and with the Mon- 
gul original, has been printed at Petersburg, at the 
expense ofthe emperor. Baber’s interesting Memoirs, 
written by himself, have been translated from the 
Dshagatai Turkish into English (London, 1826), by 
Leyden and Erskine with an introduction, very impor- 
tant for the history of the Monguls. 

MONITEUR. November 24, 1789, a journal was 
commenced at Paris, the Gazette Nationale, ou le 
Moniteur Universel, which was intended to give an 
account of foreign events, but more especially of the 
doings of the national assembly, and on the 7th Ni- 
vose of the year VIII., it was declared an official 
paper. Since that time it has been the most im- 
portant, and the only official journal of the French 

overnment. Since January 1, 1811, it has dropped 

e title Gazette Nationale, and retained only that of 
Moniteur Universel. The occurrences that took place 
between 1787 and the opening of the national assem- 
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MONROE—MONSOONS. 


am} the defence of New Orleans. After he had 
reduced tw order the war department, he resumed 
the duties of the department of state, which he con- 
tinued to exercise until, in 1817, he was chosen by 
the people of the United States the successor of 
James Madison. In 1821, he was re-elected by a 
vote unaniosous with a single exception, one vote in 
New Hampshire having n given to John Q. 
Adams. He was wise and fortunate in the selection 
of his ministers and measures. He went further 
than either of his two immediate predecessors, in 
mamaiping the necessity of an efficient general 
gusernment, and in strengthening every arm of the 
national defence. He encouraged the army, in- 
creased the navy, and caused those foreign naval 
expeditions to be sent out to the West Indies, the 
Mediterranean, the coast of Africa, and the shores 
uf South America, which have given instruction to the 
uficers of the United States, augmented the number 
of their seamen, protected the‘national commerce, 
and caused the country to be universally respected by 
distant nations, He ordered the principal head 
lands and ex points along the borders and the 
sea-coast to be accurately surveyed, plans of fortifi- 
Cations drawn, and the reports made up, with a view 
to the ultimate complete defence of the frontiers of 
the United States, both on the land and sea side. 
He chrected inquiries, surveys, and plans, as to the 
most suitable sites fur the northern and southern 
naval depots for the repair and accommodation of 
the fleets doring times of war and peace. ‘The ces- 
sion of Florida by Spain to the United States was 
effected during his administration. It was durin 
his administration that the emancipated Spanish an 
Portuguese colonies were formally recognised by the 
American government. He assumed high constitu- 
tivaal grounds in favour of internal improvement and 
the bank of the United States. He was mainly 
instrumental in promoting the pension law for the 
relief of indigent revolutionary soldiers. Dur- 
ing his administration, the illustrious Lafayette 
was invited to visit these shores as the guest of the 
mation. He took the most tic measures in 
favour of the abolition of the slave trade, and con- 
tmaed to encourage the establishment of the prin- 
ciples of commerce with all nations, upon the basis 
free and equal reciprocity. It is a high compliment 
to the S&rmness, judgment, and sagacity of Mr Monroe, 
that he proclaimed to the world the determination of 
the United States not to suffer any European power 
to imterfere with the internal concerns of the inde- 
pendent South American governments. The well- 
tuned expression of this sentiment put an end to all 
rumours of any armed intervention in the affairs of 
Spanish America. Colonel Monroe retired from the 
' office of president at the end of his second term. 
in the late stages of his life, he was associated with 
the ex-presidents Jefferson and Madison, in founding 
and regulating the university of. Virginia. Subse- 
vently, he was chosen a member of convention 
amending the constitution of his native state, and 
presided over the deliberations of that assembly. He 
did not disdain to act as justice of the peace in the county 
uf London, in which he resided. Mr Monroe died at 
New York, on the 4th day of July, 1831, the anniver- 
rary of American independence, like the ex-presidents 
Adams and Jefferson. Colonel Monroe's biography 
is intimately and honourably connected with the civil 
and military history of the United States. We have 
merely indicated the principal stations which he held, 
am] the nature of the services which he performed. 
Hie was one of the leaders of the democratic or 
Jefferson party, and involved in most of the party 
questions and occarrences by which the country was 
divided and agitated. He possessed a very energetic, 
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persevering spirit, a vigorous mind, and extraordinary 
powers of application. In his unlimited devotion tu 
the public business, he neglected his private affairs. 
He retired from office extremely deep in debt—a 
situation from which he was relieved, though when 
almost too late, by liberal appropriations of congress 
to satisfy the large claims which he preferred on the 
government for moneys disbursed and debts incurred 
on its account. 

MONS (Latin for mountain); found in a great 
number of geographical names, particularly in Jan- 
guages derived from the Latin, as Montigny (inflaned 
mountain), Péedmont (foot of the mountain), Alunt- 
pellter (Mons Puellarum), Afontmirail (admirable 
mountain), Afontmartre (mountain of Mars or of the 
martyrs), Bfontreal (royal mount), Fermont (green 
mountain), &c. 

MONS (Berghen); a city lately belonging to the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, at present in the king- 
dom of Belgium, capital of the province of Hainaut, 
situated on a steep hill, on the Trouille. Since 1818, 
its fortifications have been much extended and 
strengthened, and it now forms one of the strongest 
frontier fortresses of Belgium. The country around 
can be easily laid under water. Population, 20,000. 
Its manufactures have been considerable, consisting 
of woollen, linen, and cotton goods, oil, soap, pottery; 
and it has carried on an extensive trade in coals, 
obtained in the neighbourhood, hops, grain, cattle, 
horses, mill-stones, marble. Mons is an old city, and 
has belonged by turns to Spain, Austria, and France. 
See Netherlands. 

MONSEIGNEUR (French, my lord); a title of 
dignity in France ; the dauphin was formerly styled 
monseigneur, without any addition. Princes, arch- 
bishops, bishops, cardinals, marshals of France, pre- 
sidents of parliament, &c., were addressed by this 
title. The plural is messeigneurs. The Italian mon- 

ignore is-used in a similar manner. 

MONSIEUR (in French), used simply, without 
any addition, formerly designated the king’s eldest 
brother. In common use, it answers both to the 
English Sir and Mr, and is also used before titles. 
In writing, it is expressed by the abreviation Af. 
The plural is messieurs. Monsieur is sometimes 
used by English writers as a term of contempt for a 
Frenchman. 

MONSIGNY, Pierre ALEXANDRE, born 1729, in 
Artois, a popular musical composer, who is considered 
as the creator of the French comic opera. While 

oung, his talent for music was suddenly awakened 
y his witnessing the performance of Pergolesi’s 
Serva Padrona, and he devoted himself entirely to 
the study. He learned composition under Gian- 
notti, who dismissed him in five months, as a pupil 
who knew all that he could teach. But Giannotti 
was astonished to find that his pupil had already com- 
posed an opera, Les Aveuz tndiscrets., which he 
ught out, after having reeast it, three years after- 
wards (1759). Encouraged by its success, he pro- 
duced, in 1760, Le Cadi dupé and Le Maftre en Droit. 
The opera On ne s’Avise jamais de tout, brought 
forward in 1761, completed the musical revolution at 
the thédtre de la Foire, which then took the name of 
the Italian opera. Le Roi et le Fermier; Rose et 
Colas ; Aline, Reine de Golconde ; L’ Isle sonnante ; 
Le Deserteur, &c., were received with great ap- 
plause. On the death of Greétry, Monsigny suc- 
ceeded him in the institute, and on the death of 
Piccini, in 1800, he was appointed director of the 
conservatorie, at Paris. He died in 1817. 

MONSOONS (from the Malay mussin, season) ; 
periodical trade-winds, which blow six months in one 
direction, snd the rest of the year in an opposite one. 
‘They preyail in the Iudian ocean, nurth of the 10th 


MONT AGU—MONTAIGNE. 


19,1715. The poems bioerebhcal t of lord Halifax 
were ished, wi i ical memoirs, in 1715 
(Svo) Pad the former were included in the edition 
ish Poets, by doctor Johnson. He aspired to 

of the Macenas of his , and his 
patronage of Addison is creditable to his discrimina- 
tion, though little can be said in praise of his muni- 


ONTAGU, Lapy Mary Woat er, one of the 
celebrated among the female literary charac- 
Eagland, was the eldest daughter of Evelyn, 
his wife lady Mary Fielding, 
the earl of Denbigh. She was born 
1690, at Thoreeby, in Nottinghamshire, and 
ing uncommon abilities at an early age, was 
educated upon a liberal plan, and instructed by the 
same masters as her brother, in the Greek, Latin, 
and French ianguages. In her twentieth year, she 
gave an i proof of her erudition, by a 
translation of the Enchiridion of Epictetus, which 
was revised by bishop Burnet, by whom her educa- 
tion was ultimately superintended. Her mind was 
nourished in great comparative retirement, previ- 
ously to her marriage, in 1712, with Edward Wortley 
Monta Even after her e, she lived chiefly 
at her husband's seat of Wharncliffe, near Shefiield, 
until the. latter, being introduc ced to a seat in the 
treasury, by the earl of Halifax. (see the preceding 
icie), his lady to London. Being thus 

in the sphere of the court, she attracted that 
tion which beauty and elegance, joined to wit 
coaversation, never fail to inspire. 
became familiarly acquainted with Addison, 
istinguished writers. In 1716, Mr 
appointed ambassador to the Porte, 
determined to accompany him, and hence 
correspondence, chiefly consisting of 
addressed to the countess of Mar, lady Rich, 
Mr Pope; to whom she communicated her 
observations on the pew and interesting scenes to 
which she was a witness. On many occasions she 
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and a friendship was formed between 
these kindred geniuses, which gradually gave way 


to dsiike, by difference of political opin- 
jon, petulance and irritability on the side of the 
poet, and no small disposition to sarcastic keenness on 


resolution. She, however, retired with the full con- 
carrence of her husband, with whom her subsequent 
correspondence betrays neither resentment nor humi- 
liation. Venice, Avignon, and Chamberry were, 
turn, her residence, until the death of Mr Wort- 
yy, in 1761, when she complied with the solicitations 
her daughter, the countess of Bute, and returned 
after an absence of twenty-two years. 
enjoyed a renewal of family intercourse for a 
ime only, as she died of a gradual decay, in 
seventy-two. As a poetess, lady Mary 
Montagu exhibits ease, and some powers of 
description; but she fs negligent and incorrect. The 
pal of her performances in this class is her 
own Eclogues, a satirical parody of the common 
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pastoral, applied to fashionable life and manners. 
As & letter-writer, her fame stands very high; her 
letters were collected and copied by herself, and 
presented, in 1766, to the reverend Mr Sowden, of 
Amsterdam, of whom they were purchased by the 
earl of Bute: a surreptitious copy uf them was 
published in 1763, in three vols., 12mo. The au- 
thenticity of these letters, which obtained universal 
admiration for their wit, judgment, and descriptive 
powers, was, for a long time, doubted ; but all dis- 
trust was done away by the following publication, 
uoder the sanction of the earl of Bute: the Works 
of the Right Honourable Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, including her Correspondence, Poems, and 
Essays, published by permission from her genuine 
papers (London, 1803, 6 vols., 12mo), with a Life, 

y Mr Dallaway. This edition contains many ad- 
ditional letters, written in the latter part of her life, 
which display much excellent sense and solid reflec- 
tion, although tinged with some of the prejudices of 
rank, and indicative of increasing misanthropy. 

MONTAGU, Epwarp Wort ey, the only son of 
the subject of the ing article, was born in. 
1713. At an early age, he was sent to Westminster 
school, from which he ran away three times, and, 
associating himself with the lowest classes of society, 
passed through some extraordinary adventures, sailed 
to Spain as a cabin-boy, and was at length discovered 
by the British consul at Cadis, and restored to his 
family. A private tutor was then provided for him, 
with whom he travelled on the continent. During 
his residence abroad, he wrote a tract, entitled Re- 
fiections on the Rise and Fall of Ancient Republics. 
On his return to England, he obtained a seat in the 
house of commons; but, living extravagantly, he 
became involved in debt, and left his native country 
never to return. His future conduct was marked by. 
eccentricities not less extraordinary than those by 
which he had been distinguished in the early part of 
his life. He went to Italy, where he professed the 
Roman Catholic religion; and from that he sposta- 
ized to become a disciple of Mohammed, and a 
scrupulous practiser of the formalities of Islamism. 
After passing many years in Egypt, and other coun- 
tries bordering on the Mediterranean, he was about 
to return to England, when his death took place at 
Padua, in Italy, in 1776. He was the author of an 
Examination into the Causes of Earthquakes, and 
some papers in the Philosophical Transactions. 

MONTAGU, Exizazetu, a lady of literary cele- 
brity, was the daughter of Matthew Robinson, of | 
the Rokeby family, and was born in 1720, She had 
an opportunity of prosecuting her studies under the 
direction of doctor Conyers Middleton, to whom she 
was probably indebted for the tincture of learnin 
which so remarkably influenced her character ani 
manners. In 1742, she became the wife of Mr 
Montagu, who left her mistress of a handsome for- 
tune, which enabled her to gratify her taste for 
study and literary society. In 1769, she published 
an Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakspeare. 
This work raised Mrs Montagu to the rank of an 
arbitress of public taste. She opened her house, in 
Portm uare, to the Blue Stocking Club—a so- 
ciety so denominated from a peculiarity in the 
dress of Mr Benjamin Stillingfleet, one of the men- 
bers; and carried on an epistolary correspondence 
with men of letters, published after her death, August 
25, 1800. 

MONTAIGNE, Micnex pk, one of the most in- 
genious and ingenuous of French writers, was born 
Feb. 28, 1533, at the castle of the same name, be- 
longing to his family, in Perigord. His father, 
Pierre Eyghem, seigneur de Montaigne, an English- 
man by birth, aud a brave soldier, who had been 
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period of the revolution, he was imprisoned. He 


died in 1890. Among his works are La Fortification 
perpendiculatre, ou Art défensif supérieur al’ Art 
offensif (11 vols. 4to); Mémoire sur les Affits de la 
Marine ; Refléxions sur le Siége de Saint-Jean @’ Arc; 
Mémoires ow Correspondence avec les Générausx et les 
Ministres, from 1761 to 1791; with some comedies, 
tales, and chansons. 

MONTANUS, in the middle of the second century, 
bishop of Pepuza, in Phrygia, an illiterate man, who 
gave himself out for the promised Comforter, who 
was to bring to perfect maturity the Christian system. 
Ja his doctrines, he deviates from the received opin- 
ions oaly in maintaining that all true Christians receive 
the inspirations of the Holy Ghost. The chiliastic or 
millennarian notions, and his rigid adherence to the 
letter of the law, he had in common with the Judais- 
ing Christians ; and the moral peculiarities of his 
sect consisted merely in a more strict observance of 
externals, frequent , the contempt of heathenish 
learning and worldly conveniences, abstinence from 
second marriage, and a willingness to submit to celi- 
bacy and martyrdom. His disciples called them- 
selves Pnrewmatici, from a belief in their superior 
spiritaal perfection; they were also called Pepw- 
zians and Phrygians, because their doctrines prin- 
cipally prevailed in Phrygia and Asia Minor in 
general. Tertullian, himself a Montanist, defends 
uveir monastic rigour. On the other hand, the Alex- 
andrian school, which was inclined to the Gnostic 
dogmas, opposed their fanaticism till they became 
extinct, in the fourth century, with the exception of 
some remains which survived a short time in Gaul, 
where the sect had been introduced by Phrygian 
colonists. 

MONTASSAR,. See Caliph. 

MONTAUBAN ; a city of | France, in the depart- 
ment Tarn and Garonne, see of a bishop, with some 
public offices and 26,466 inhabitants. It is finely 
situated and well built. The cathedral, the episcopal 
palace, the Adfel de ville, and the bridge over the 
‘Tarn, are particularly worthy of heing seen. Lat. 
44° 0’ 55” N.; lon. 1° 21’ E.; 140 leagues south of 
Paris. During the religious wars in France, Montau- 
ban was a stronghold of the Huguenots, and was 
besieged in 1580 by Mantluc, in 1621 by the 
troops of Louis XIII., without success. It suffered 
severely from the dragonnades, under Louis XIV. 

MONTAUK POINT; the eastern extremity of 
Long Island, New York, in Easthampton; lon. 72° 
W.; lat. 41° 4’ N.; with a light-house. 

MONTBELLIARD (in German, Milmpelgard); 
a city of France, in the department of the Doubs, in 
a fertile plain, commanded by an old castle, formerly 
the residence of the princes of Montbelliard ; 4600 
inhabitants. It was formerly strongly fortified, but 
Louis XIV. captured it, and demolished the works, in 
1674. It was ceded to France, with the territory 
fucming a county of the same name, in 1796. Lon. 
6° 44° B.; lat. 47° 31’ N. 

MONTCALM DE _ SAINT-VERAN, Lous 
Joseru, marquis of, lieutenant-general in the French 
service, was boro near Nimes, in 1712; after receiv- 
ing a careful educativn, entered the military service 
in his fifteenth year, and distinguished himself on 
several occasions. In 1756, he was sent to Canada, 
as commander-in-chief of the French American colo- 
nies ; and, although exposed, with a feeble army, to 
the rigours of a severe climate, and neglected by the 
mother country, he obtained repeated advantages 
over lord Loudon in the first campaign, gained a com- 
plete victory over Abercromby in the second, and fell, 
under the walls of Quebec, in 1759, in the battle with 

V olfe. 
MONTE BELLO ; an Austrian town in Vicensa, 
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in Italy, thirteen miles south-west of Vicenza; popula- 
tion 1500. Here was an engagement, in 1796, 
between the Austrians aud French under marshal 
Lannes (q. v.); hence his title of duke of Monte Bello, 

MON'TE CASINO; acelebrated benedictine abbey 
in the kingdom of Naples, in the province Terra di 
Lavoro, near the smal! town of S. Germano, and 
about forty-five miles from the city of Naples, founded 
by St Benedict of Norcia, in 529. It is situated on 
& mountain, from which it derives its name, near the 
ruins of the ancient Casinum, and is apprvached by 
a well-paved and winding road, the ascent of which 
occupies about two hours. The abbey, after having 
suffered repeated reverses, finally became considera- 
ble for its privileges and its wealth, and in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries was the seat of science, 
particularly of medicine, the celebrated school of 
Salerno having been founded by the monks of Monte 
Casinu. The church is very magnificent, although 
overloaded with ornament, and contains the tomb of 
the founder ; the library is valuable, and there are 
many valuable pictures belonging to the abbey, par- 
ticularly in the room and tower which St Benedict is 
said to have inhabited. The monastery has served 
as a place of refuge to several sovereigns and pontiffs, 
and was formerly much visited by pilgrims and tra- 
vellers, who were entertained free of expense. A 
hospitium, with four monks, was also supported at 
S. Germano, where travellers were received and pro- 
vided with mules for continuing their journey to the 
abbey. At present, the road on which it lies is little 
frequented ; the neighbourhvod is infested with rob- 
bers, and the old abbey has few visitors. See Bene- 
dict St, and Benedictines. 

MONTE CIRCELLO (anciently Circaum promon- 
forium, or jugum); a mountainous cape of Italy, near 
the sea, and by the ancients called an island, and 
celebrated as the habitation of Circe, the sorceress, 
who used to transform her lovers into brute animals. 
On this promontory once stood a town called Cir- 
ceum ; here was a chapel dedicated to Circe. and an 
altar to Minerva. Fifty miles south-east of Rome; 
lon. 12° 57’ E.; lat. 41° 17’ N. 

MONTECUCCULI, or, more correctly, MONTE- 
CUCCOLI, prince Raymond, one of the greatest 
military commanders of modern times, born in the 
Modenese, in 1608, bore arms at first in the capacity 


*| of a common soldier, under his uncle, and rose suc- 


cessively through all the ranks. His first brilliant 
exploit was in 1639, when, bya forced march, at the 
head of 2000 horse, he surprised a body of 10,000 
Swedes, and captured all their artillery and baggage. 
Baner (q. v.), however, hastened to attack the victor, 
and made him prisoner. Montecuccoli now passed 
two years of captivity in the assiduous study of the 
military art. In 1646, he gained a victory over gen- 
eral Wrangel, at Triebel. After the peace of West- 
phalia (1648), he visited Sweden, and then returned 
to Modena, where, at a carrousel in honour of the 
marriage of the duke, he had the misfortune to kill 
his friend, the count Manzani. In 1657, the emperor 
of Germany sent him to the aid of John Casimir, king 
of Poland, against Ragotsky and the Swedes. Monte- 
cuccoli defeated the Transylvanians, and drove the 
Swedish forces from Cracow. Charles Gustavus, 
king of Sweden, then attacked Denmark ; bnt 
Montecuccoli hastened to its defence, and relieved 
Copenhagen by land before the Dutch could intro- 
duce reinforcements by sea. The peace which fol- 
lowed this success did not leave him long in retire- 
ment : the conqueror of Ragotsky was now employed 
to protect that prince against the Turks. He com- 
pelled them to withdraw from Transylvania, and, by 
a wise system of delay, baffied all the attempts of 
their formidable force, until the arrival of the French, 
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gon, remorse, and a growing attachment to 
Maimtenon finally overcame his passion, 
t quarrels of the two ladies finally 
affections from Mme. de Montespan. 
appeared at court after 1685, and, in 
entirely quitted it. Her last years were 
to religious exercises, acts of benevolence 
penitence. She died in 1707. 

ONTESQUIEU, Cranes pe Seconpar, (baron 
Bréde et de,) was descended from a noble fami- 
Guienne, and was born Jan. 18, 1689, at the 
castle of Bréde, near Bourdeaux. When only twenty 
years old, this philosophical genius collected materials 
for his Esprit des Lois. An uncle, who was presi- 
dent of the parliament of Bourdeaux, left him his 
property and office. In this sphere of action, Mon- 
tesquieu tried to be useful in various ways. In the 
academy which was formed at Bourdeaux, he delivered 
many excellent lectures on history, sought to attract 
aitention to the natural sciences, in his time almost en- 
tirely , and, for that purpose, projected the 
plan of a Histoire physique de la Terre, ancienne et 
moderne, (which, however, as his efforts were after- 
wards turned in other directions, was never finished), 
&c. In 1721, be came before the public with his Let- 
tres Persanes, which he had begun in the country, and 
finished in the leisure hours that his business et him. 
This work, profound under the appearance of levity, 
announced a distinguished writer. Pit gives a most 
lively and correct picture of French manners: with 
a light and bold pencil, be portrays absurdities, pre- 
judices, and vices, and has the skill of imparting to 
all an original character. All his letters are, how- 
ever, pot of equal value : some contain paradoxes and 
coarse satires against the reign of Louis XIV. 
These letters introduced Montesquieu into the French 
academy, although this society was by no means 
spared in them ; and cardinal Fleury, justly offended 
at the Persian’s mockery of the Christian religion, 
opposed his reception. The discourse which he de- 
livered on the occasion of his admission, in 1728, was 
short, but energetic, and rich in ideas. In order to 
collect materials for his great work, the Esprit des 
Les, he resi his office in Bourdeaux, in 1726, and, 
after his reception into the academy, began to travel 
through Germany, Hungary, Italy, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and England. In the last country, he spent 
about two years, and was made member of the royal 
society of sciences in London. The result of his ob- 
servation was, that Germany was the place to travel 
in, Italy to reside in for a time, England to think in, 
aod France to live in.* After his return to his 
chdteax la Bréde, he 6nished his work Sur les Causes 
de la Grandeur et de la Décadence des Romains, which 
first appeared in 1734. His acute remarks and ex- 
cellent delineations gave to this trite subject the inte- 
rest of novelty. The lofty spirit which shines in this 
book is still more conspicuous in the Esprit des Lois, 
which appeared in 1748. In this work, which exhi- 
bits the laws of states, in their broad connexion with 
the other elements of public life, the author dis- 
tinguishes three forms of government,—the democra- 
tic, the monarchical, and the despotic, and shows that 
the laws must correspond to the principles of these 
forms. The distinction is of great importance, and 
leads the author to a great variety of deductions. 
The style, without always being correct, is energetic. 
This work may be termed a code of national law, 
and its author may be termed the legislator of the 
human family : we fee] that it emanates from a liberal 
heart, regarding the whole human race with affection. 


@ He was often accustomed to say, jocosely, of his own con- 
duct ia his travels, “* In France, ! was the friend of every body ; 
of nobody; in Italy, I had to compliment every 

ene, and in Germany, dink every where.” 
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In consideration of these sentiments, Montesquteu 
may be forgiven for labouring to reduce every thing 
to a system ; ascribing to climate and physical causes 
too much influence over the morals ; for the irregu- 
larity of his work as a whole, and for having too often 
drawn general inferences from single cases. But it 
has been justly complained that we find in this chef 
@'ceuvre many excessively long digressions re ing 
the feudal laws ; also the testimony of travellers of 
doubtful credit; paradoxes instead of truths, and 
jests instead of reflections. He has therefore been 
accused of indefiniteness, forced expressions, and 
want of connexion. It is, however, undeniable, that 
this book is for the philosopher a storehouse of inves- 
tigations ; and no one has ever reflected more pro- 
foundly than Montesquieu on the nature, foundation, 
manners, Climate, extent, power, and peculiar charac- 
ter of states; on the effects of rewards and punish- 
ments ; on religion, education, and commerce. To 
a criticism by the abbé Bonnaire, Montesquieu replied 
in his Défense de l' Esprit des Lois. He died at 
Paris, Feb. 10, 1755, at the age of sixty sit years. 
Althouglr economical by nature, he could be gener- 
ous, as in the well-known instance of his bounty at 
Marseilles, where he gave his purse to a young boat- 
man, and secretly appropriated 8 considerable sum to 
release the father of the unhappy man, who had fal- 
len into the hands of Barbary corsairs. It was not 
discovered till after Montesquieu’s death that he was 
the liberator of the captive. A note respecting the 
remittance of a sum of money to a banker, found by 
his executors among his papers, led to the discovery 
of this act of liberality. It has given occasion tothe 
drama Le Bienfait anonyme. His mildness, good 
humour, and courteousness, were always equal ; his 
conversation easy, instructive, and entertaining. 
After his death, a collection of his works was pu 
lished at London, in 1759, (3 vols., 4to). In 1788, 
there appeared a good edition (in 5 vols.), to which 
must be added a volume of Guvres Posthumes, that 
appeared in 1798. The most complete editions are 
those of Basle, of 1779, in 8 vols., and of Paris, 
1796, in 5 vols. They contain several other works 
of Montesquieu, such as the Temple de Gnide, a kind 
of poem in prose. A history oF Louis X1., which 
he had composed, was lost, being burned by the 
author by mistake. Under the name of Charles 
@’ Outrepont, Montesquieu has unveiled the soul of a 
tyrant, in a conversation between Sulla and Eucrates. 
Of his Lettres familiéres, which appeared in 1767, 
several are interesting. In his twenty-sixth year, 
Montesquieu married, and the fruits of this marriage 
were one son and two daughters. The first published 
a romance, in 1783, Arsace and Ismene, which was 
probably written by Montesquieu, in his younger 
years, and, perhaps, intended originally as Grimm 
suggests, to form an episode in the Letires Persanes. 
To his grandson, the baron Montesquieu, who died 
without children, at London, July 27, 1824, Napoleon, 
from respect to the author of the Esprit des Lote, 
restored the property of his grandfather, which had 
been confiscated during the revolution. 

MONTE VIDEO, or CISPLATINO; a republic of 
South America, between Brazil on the east and north, 
Paraguay on the north-west, and Buenos Ayres on the 
west, washed by the Uruguay, the Rio de la Plata, and 
the Atlantic. It was declared an independent repub- 
lic, by a treaty between Buenos Ayres and Brazil, in 
1828. See Banda Oriental. 

MONTE VIDEO, or S. FELIPE; capital of the 
republic of Monte Video, on the northern bank of the 
Rio de la Plata, near its mouth ; lat. 34° 54’ S.; lon. 
56° 14’ W.; 120 miles north-east of Buenos Ayres. 
Near the port rises the mountain from which it de- 
rives its name, and on which there is a light-house. 
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of Leicester, at the battle of Lewes. His arrogance 
and rapacity seem to have raised a powerful party 
against him among the barons, and, according to 
«nae, this was the motive which induced him to sum- 
mon kaights of shires and burgesses to the parlia- 
‘ment which convened in 1265. Whatever may 
have been his motives, however, he thus became the 
founder of the English house of commons. In the 
same year he fell, at the battle of Evesham, in which 
the royal forces were led by prince Edward. (See 
Ed:rard I.) In attempting to rally his troops, by 
rising into the midst of the enemy, he was sur- 
rounded and slain. His body, after being mutilated 
in the most barbarous and indecent manner, was laid 
befure lady Mortimer, the wife of his implacable 
enemy. His memory was long revered by the peo- 
ple, as that of one who died a martyr to the liberties 
of the realm. During the succeeding reign, this 
feeling was discouraged, but, in the next generation, 
he was called S¢ Semon the Righteous. Miracles 
were ascribed to him, and the people murmured 
that canonization was withheld from him. Though 
Simon de Montfort was slain, his lifeless remains 
outraged, and his acts branded as those of a usurper, 
yet. in spite of authority and prejudice, his bold and 
fortunate innovation survived. He disclosed to the 
world (whether conscious or not of the importance of 
his measure), the great principle of popular repre- 
sentation, which has drawn forth liberty from the 
wall< of single cities, has removed all barriers to the 
exteat of pupular governments, and has given them 
a regularity, order, and vigour which put to shame 
the boasted energy of despotism. 

MONTGOLFIER, Jacgcres Etienne, the inventor 
of the balloon, the son uf a paper maker, was born 
at Vidalon-lés-Annonai, in 1745, and, with his elder 
brother, Joseph Michael (born 1740, died 1810), 
devated himself to the study of mathematics, me- 
chanics, physics, and chemistry. They carried on 
the manufactory of their father together, and were 
the frst who made vellum paper. Joseph was also 
the inventor of the water-ram, which raises water to 
the height of sixty feet. His brother died in 1799. 
See Aerenantics . 

MONTGOMERY, Gasaret count de; a French 
knigtt, celebrated for his valour and his fate. In 
his youth, he was the innocent cause of the death of 
Henry If. That prince had already broken several 
lances, at a tournament held in 1559, in honour of 
the marriage of his daughter Elizabeth with Philip, 
king of Spain, when he desired to run a tilt with the 
young Montgomery, then a lientenant in the Scotch 

The latter consented with great reluctance, 

finally yielded, when he saw that Henry was 
dxpleased with his refusal. In the encounter, his 
lance suruck with such violence on the visor of the 
king. as to raise it, and pass through his head, just 
above the right eye. The prince died eleven days 
ar, commanding that Montgomery should not be 
proceeiled against on account of the accident. The 
latter retired t to his estate in Normandy, which he 
lefi. for a time, to travel, and returned to France at 
the time of the frst civil war, in which he acted as a 
leader of the Protestants. He defended Rouen with 
great bravery against the royal army, in 1562, and, 
«mn the capture of the city, made his escape to Lavre. 
On the night of St Bartholomew’s, he was at Paris, 
bat succeeded in saving himself by flight, and went 
to England, In 1573, be brought a powerful fleet. 
partly ftted ont at his own expense, to the relief of 
Rochelle, which was besieged by the Catholics, but 
dul not effect any thing,and, returning to Normandy, 
cwnected himself with the Protestant noblesse of 
that province. Afcer several battles, he was obliged 
Ww thruw himself into the castle of Domfront, where, 
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in spite of a vigorous resistance, he was at length 
overpowered (May 27, 1574), and made prisoner, by 
the royalist general Matignon. By the command — 
of Catharine of Medici, Matignon transferred his 
Captive to Paris, where he was beheaded, June 26 
of the same year, displaying the most heroic courage 
on the scaffold. 

MONTH ; the twelfth part of the year, and so 
called from the moon, by whose motions it was regu- 
lated, being properly the time in which the moon 
runs through the sodiac. (For the civil division of 
months, see the articles Calendar,and Epoch.) The 
lunar month is either illuminative, periodical, or 
synodical. Illuminative month is the interval be- 
tween the first appearance of one new mvon and 
that of the next following. As the moon appears 
sometimes sooner after one change than after ano- 
ther, the quantity of the illuminative month is not 
always the same. The Turks and Arabs reckon by 
this month. Lunar periodical month is the time in 
which the moon runs through the sodiac, or returns 
to the same point again, the quantity of which is 27 
days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 8 seconds. Lunar syno- 
dical month, called also a lunation, is the time 
between two conjunctions of the moon with the sun, 
or between two new moons, the quantity of which is 
29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds, 11 thirds. 
The ancient Romans used lunar months, and made 
them alternately of 29 and 30 days. They marked 
the days of each month by three terms, viz., calends, 
nones, and ides. . Solar month is the time in which 
the sun runs through one entire sign of the ecliptic, 
the mean quantity of which is 30 days, ten hours, 29 
minutes, 5 seconds, being the twelfth part of 365 
days, 5 hours, 49 minutes, the mean solar year. 
Astronomical, or natural month, is that measured by 
some exact interval, corresponding to the motion of 
the sun or moon; such are the lunar and solar 
months above mentioned. Civil, or common month, 
is an interval of a certain number of whole days, 
approaching nearly to the quantity of some astrono- 
mical month. These may be either lunar or solar. 
The civil lunar month consists alternately of 29 and 
30 days. Thus will two civil months be equal to 
two astronomical ones, abating for the odd minutes ; 
and so the new moon will be kept to the first day of 
such civil months, for a long time together. This 
was the month in civil or common use among the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius 
Cesar. The civil solar month consisted alternately 
of 30 and 31 days, excepting one month of the 12, 
which consisted only of 29 days, but every fourth 
year of 30 days. ‘Ihe form of civil months was 
introduced by Julius Cesar, Under Augustus, the 
sixth month (till then, from its place, called Sextilis) 
received the name Augustus (now August), in 
honour of that prince ; and, to make the compliment 
still greater, a day was added to it, which made it 
consist of 31 days, though till then it had only con- 
tained 30 days; to compensate for which a day was 
taken from February, making it consist of 28 days, 
and 29 every fourth year. Such are the civil or 
calendar months now used through Europe. 

Month, in English statutes is a lunar month, of 28 
days, unless otherwise expressed. 

MONTI VINCENZO, one of the most celebrated 
modern poets of Italy, born at Fusignano, in the 
territory of Ferrara, about 1753, studied at Ferrara, 
after which he went to Rome, where he found patrons, 
and was appointed secretary of Luigi Braschi, ne- 
phew of the pope. As he wore the clerical dress, 
he was called ablate Monti. The Arcadia received 
him as a member. Excited by the fame of Alferi, 
he wrote two tragedies—Galeotto Manfredo. and 
Aristodemo—the splendid style of which was indeed 
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his favoar ; but Richelieu was resulved to make an; duchess should cede the seigneury af Dombes and 


example of the bravest, most generous and most | the county of Eu to the duke of Maine. 


She gladly 


amiable man in France, and the marshal was con- | consented to this sacrifice for the sake of living with 


demne to death by the parliament of Toulouse. 
The king extended his mercy so far as to allow the 
execution to be private, and it took place in the Adée/ 
de elle, in Toulouse, October 30, 1632. 
MONTMORENCY, Fatis oF; a beautiful cas- 
cade, on a river of the saine name, in Lower Canada, 
seven miles below Quebec. The falls are very near 
the junction of this river with the St Lawrence. 
The breadth of the river at the top of the cascade is 
ebout 100 feet, and the perpendicular descent 246 


MONTPELLIER; a city of France, capital of 
Herault ; lon. 3° 53’ E.; lat. 43°°36' N.; 70 miles 
north-west of Marseilles, 375 miles from Paris. It 
is an episcopal see. Population, 35,850. It is 
situated five miles from the sea, between the small 
nvers Masson and Lez, on a deciivity. Many of the 


streets are steep and irregular, and in the interior of | 


the town they are winding, narrow, and dark. In 
the saburbs are the most regular streets, and the 
best buuses ; the buildings are mostly of stone. It 
cvatains a cathedral, numerous churches, hospitals, 
aud other charitable institutions. The public pro- 
menade, called Peyrox, is one of the finest in Europe; 
an equestrian statue of Louis XIV. was erected in it 
in 1829. Montpellier has long been the seat of a 
celebrated aniversity, particularly famous for its 
schuul of medicine ; this still subsists, under the 
same of an academy. and has three faculties. The 
anatomical is capable of containing 2000 

Other establishments are a botanical gar- 
den museum, cabinet of natural history and anatomy, 
the observatory, and public library of 35,000 volumes 
and many valuable manuscripts. It is defended by a 
citadel, which commands the town and neighbour- 
head. The principal manufacture is verdigris, in 
which it carries on a considerable trade, as also in 
wool, which is brought from the Mediterranean ; 
wine, aqua vile, Hungary water, cinnamon water, 
essence of bergamot, lemons, &c., and likewise great 
quantities of woollen carpets, fustians, and silk stock- 
ings. These commodities are sent by the canal to 
Cette, which is the seaport of Montpellier. ‘This 
town is particularly celebrated for the salubrity of its 
air, and fur its extensive and interesting prospects, 
which on the one hand embrace the Pyrenees, and 
an the other the Alps. It is much visited by invalids 
frum foreign countries. 

MONTPENSIER, Ann Marta Lovtses, of Orleans 
(usually known as mademoiselle de), was born at 
Paris in 1027. Her father, Gaston, duke of Orleans, 
bequeathed his eccentric, impetuous, and vindictive 
temper to his daughter. She joined the faction of 
Condé in the war of the Fronde, and had the boldness 
to Gre upon the troops of Louis XIV. from the Bas- 
tile. This ontrage awakened the hostility of the 
king and the court against her, so that they opposed 
every plan of marriage which was agreeable to her, 
and made only such propositions as she could not 
but refase. At the age of forty-four, she determined 
ty give her hand to count Lanzun. She obtained 
permission to take this step, and brought him a for- 
ume of 20,900,000 of francs, four duchies, the seign- 
eury of Dombes, the county of Eu, and the palace of 
Luzembourg. The contract was already concluded 
when the queen and the prince of Condé persuaded 
Louis XIV. to retract his consent. It has been sup- 
ped, however, that the parties were secretly mar- 
red; bat it is not settled whether it was before or 
after the ten years’ imprisonment of Lauzun, at Pign- 
erol, fur his conduct towards Mad. Montespan. He 
fually alvained bis freedum on condition that the 
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him; but her happiness was of short duration. Lau- 
sun saw in her a violent and ambitious woman, yet 
glowing with the passions of youth, and she looked 
upon him as ungrateful, perfidious, and false. His 
insolence finally so exasperated the princess, that 
she forbade him ever to appear again in her presence. 
She lived in retirement from that time, and died in 
1693, little regretted and almost forgotten. Her 
Memoirs are interesting. 

MONTREAL; a city of Lower Canada, the first 
in size, and the second in rank, in that province. It 
is in a district of the same name, and on the south 
side of the island of Montreal, in the St Lawrence, 
at the head of ship navigation. It is 180 miles above 
Quebec, 200 below lake Ontario, 243 from Albany, 
and 300 from Boston; lat. 45° 30’ N.; lon. 73° 22’ 
W.; population, in 1821, 18,767; in 1830, about 
25.000. The harbour, though not large, is always 
secure for shipping during the time that the river is 
not frozen; and vessels drawing fifteen feet of water 
can lie close to the shore. The general depth of 
water is from three to four and a half fathoms. The 
greatest inconvenience is the rapid of St Mary, about 
a mile below the city: vessels cannot ascend this 
without a strong wind from the north-east. Montreal 
is divided into Upper and Lower town, but one is 
very little elevated above the other. The streets are 
for the most part laid out ina regular manner, gener- 
ally rather narrow, excepting the new ones. The 
houses are mostly built of grayish stone, with roofs 
covered with sheet-iron or tin. Many of them are 
large and handsome, and in modern style. ‘The 
principal public buildings are the general hospital, 
the Hotel Dieu, the convent of Notre Dame, a mag- 
nificent French cathedral, an English church, the 
Catholic seminary, the Protestant college, the court- 
house, and the government-house. Montreal is the 
great emporium of the fur trade, which is of vast 
extent and importance. It is also the channel through 
which commerce is carried on between Canada and 
the United States. A canal, nine miles long, has 
been completed around one of the rapids below the 
city, called the Lachine canal. A regular steam- 
boat communication is kept up, during the summer, 
between Montreal and Quebec. A great portion of 
the inhabitants are of French descent; and the French 
and English languages are about equally spoken in 
the transaction of ordinary business, and even in the 
courts of justice. There is a college at Montreal, 
styled university of M‘Gill college, endowed by the 
late honourable James M‘Gill, and chartered in 1821. 
Its governors are the governor in chief, the lieuten- 
ant-governors of Lower and Upper Canada, the lord 
bishop of Quebec, the chief-justice of Upper Canada, 
and the chief-justice of Montreal, for the time being. 
It has a principal and eight professors. There is 
another institution, called the college of Montreal, 
which has a principal and four professors. ‘The me- 
chanics’ institution, the natural history society, the 
library of 8000 volumes, and the advocates’ library, 
are of great utility. 

MONTREAL; an island of Lower Canada, in the 
river St Lawrence, at the confluence of Ottawa river, 
thirty-two miles long and ten anda half broad. It 
forms the county of Montreal, and is divided into 
nine parishes. In general, its surface is level, and 
it is extremely fertile. The largest mountain on the 
island is one mile distant from the city. The base is 
surrounded by neat country houses and gardens, and 
the mountain itself is covered with lofty trees. The 
view, from this elevation, embraces the city, the 
river, and a wide extent of the surrounding country. 
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gemve of Ailtis, near Olympian, were those of the 
victors my the Olympic games. ‘There were also 
many trophies. Buildings were frequently erected 
ui commemoration of distinguished persons or 
events, which differed greatly in form and splendour. 
Thus, in Athens, the churagic monuments Were 
erected in honour of those who had received 
the prises as choragi in the theatrical and musical 
yames. Ip these games it was customary for each 
ot the tea guilds of Athens to select one choragus, 
who. at his own expense, undertook the regulation 
un! superintendence of the games. Each endea- 
voured to snrpass the other; the conqueror received 
a tripod of brass as the prize, which was usually the 
work of a great artist, and was regarded as an hon- 
oar to his family. This prise was publicly placed on 
a small edifice or a siugle pillar, on which the name 
'€ the choragus and the date of the games were 
inscribed. A particular street in Athens was appro- 
jeiated to these monuments, called the street of 
tripeds. Some of these have been preserved to our 
ume. The most splendid of all, and the most orna- 
rented, is the choragic monument. of Lysicrates, 
ually called the éantern of Demosthenes; next to 
Uns, the monament of Thrasyllus and ‘Thrasycles, 
and some pillars. The Romans, who contended with 
the Greeks in the arts, were equally successful in 
moouments, of which one species is entirely theirs— 
the triumphal arch. (See Trixmphal Arch.) The 
earliest tombs ia Greece and Rome were either 
erected on the spot where the ashes of the deceased 
were deposited, or in some other place chosen at 
pleasure. These latter were termed cenotaphs. 
ltoth kinds were found in the cities or their vicinity, 
and scattered along the roads, which they ornamented. 
The rude stone was by degrees transformed into a 
woble pillar ; sabsequently, on a foundation of stone, 
two sinall pillars were erected, covered with a pedi- 
tnent, and the intermediate space was destined for 
the images of the deceased, inscriptions, and bass- 
r-liefs. Small buildings in the form of temples fol- 
lowed, and these, in time, increased in magnificence. 
‘The greatest monument of this description was the 
so called) mansoleum (see Artemisia), after which 
splendid sepuichres are still called mausoleums. 
Modern Europe presents monuments of both kinds. 
The pablic monuments commemorative | of great 
events are principally in the capitals, and many o 
these are Seocribed and represented in Sturm’s 
-Irchitektonische Reiseanmerkungen. A tolerably 
good collection was piven by the abbé de Lubersac, 
in his Discours sur les Monumens publics de tous les 
Ages et de tous les Peuples (Paris, 1776, fulio). 
Many of the monuments of France are represented in 
Millin’s Antiquilés Nationales. The royal Académie 
des Inscriptions has contributed to turn the atten- 
tion of the French artists to this subject. 

MONZA; acity of the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom, seven miles from Milan, on the Lambro. [ts 
beantifal edifices show that it was once a royal resi- 
dence ; the streets are regular and well paved, and 
tiere are several handsome palaces, among which 
that of Mirabello contains many fine paintings and 
works of sculpture. The cathedral erected by Theo- 
delinda, qaeen of the Lombards, in the seventh cen- 
tary, is worthy of mention: among its curiosities is 
the iron crown of the Lombard kings, with the 
inwription Grai a chi la tocca. which Napoleon 
Flaced apon his head in 1895, with the words Dicx 
me la donne; gare Q gui la touche. The population 
is 10.590. It was formerly the residence of the 
kings of Lombardy. 

MOON is the name given to the satellites which 
revo.ve round the primary planets and illuminate 
tetas with light reflected from the sun. In common 
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language, we mean by moon the particular satellite 
of our earth. Like the other heavenly bodies, it 
daily alters its apparent position among the fixed 
Stars, and, in the course of a month, appears to make 
a complete revolution round the heavens, from west 
to east, while, at the same time, it has, like the 
fixed stars, an apparent daily motion from east to 
west. Among all the heavenly bodies, the moon is 
the nearest to us. Its mean distance is estimated ut 
about thirty times the diameter of the terrestrial 
equator, or 237,000 miles. The point at which it 
approaches nearest the earth is called its perigee ; 
the puint of its greatest distance is called the apoyee. 
It passes through both these puints in each revoli 
tion. According as it is nearer to, or farther from 
the earth, its Tiameter, as seen from the earth, 
appears larger or smaller. At its mean distance 
this amounts to thirty-one minntes and nine seconds, 
Astronomers make the moon’s actual diameter 33 
times smaller than that of the earth; therefore the 
superficies of the moon equals but 2, of the earth's, 
and its solid contents equals but ,.0 In the moon’s 
revolution great inequalities are remarked. ‘These 
arise mostly from the strong attraction of the sun in 
the various positions which it assumes relatively to 
the earth. This was first understood after Newton’s 
discovery of the universality of the law of gravity. 
Tobias Mayer published the first accurate lunar 
tables. As the moon completes her revolution about 
the earth in twenty-seven days, eight hours, or more 
accurately, in twenty-seven days, seven hours, forty- 
three minutes, five seconds, it passes daily, on an 
average, through 13° 10’ 35” of its course. Besides 
the double motiun of the moon round our earth, and 
with the earth round the sun, it also revolves on its 
own axis. It completes a revolution on its own axis 
in the same time with its revolution round the earth, 
as appears frum its always presenting the same side 
to the earth. In consequence of this remarkable 
coincidence, the earth must appear to a spectator on 
the moon to be always in the zenith. One side of 
the moon, moreover, never receives the reflection of 
the sun’s rays trom the earth, while the other is con- 
stantly illuminated by it; both sides, however, are 
equally illumined by the direct rays of the sun. Some 
little irregularity has been perceived in the surface of 
the moon presented to the earth, its spots sometimes 
appearing more to the north, at others more to the 
south ; a similar variation is perceived east aml 
west. This phenomenon is denominated the libration 
of the moon in latitude and longitude. The causes 
of both have been discovered. (See Libration.) Of 
all the heavenly bodies, the moon, from its compari- 
tive proximity to the earth, is the one of which most 
is known. That it is an opaque body, receiving its 
light from the sun, is evident from the phenomena of 
solar and lunar eclipses, but more particularly trom 
the various phases which it presents. Even the 
naked eye discovers, on the illuminated surface 
of the moon, several spots, more or less bright ; 
and a good telescope shows us, in the bright 
parts on the limits of illumination, prominences 
and depressions, which are regarded as moun-. 
tains and valleys. The numerous observatiogis- 
of Herschel and Schroter, through a number of years, 
have put the existence of these beyond dispute: 
Schroter has even undertaken to determine the ele- 
vation of mountains in the moon. The two heights 
on the southern limb, which he called Letbnitz and 
Dorfel, he measured by means of the shade which 
they cast, knowing, at the same time, the sun's ele- 
vation with regard to them, and found them to be 
26,650 feet high; therefore almost as high as the 
most elevated summits of the Himalaya. The large 
dark spots appear, when intersected by the frontier 
b2 
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Spain which contained any chef d'cuvre, and, by this 
imfiscriminate study of different masters, acquired 
remarkable originality of manner. He died at Bada- 
js, m 1586. His works are scattered through Spain. 
The picture of St Verunica, in the church of the bare- 
foxned Trinitarians, at Madrid, is his master-piece. 


MORALITY; a sort of al ical play, so terme:| 
because it consisted of moral discourses in praise of 
vistue and condemnation of vice. It succeeded the 


Mysteries. The dialogues were carried on by such 
characters as Good Doctrine, Charity, Faith, Pru- 
dence, Discretion, Death, &c., whose discourses were 
of a serious cast ; while the province of making mer- 
nment for the tors descended from the Devil 
in the Mystery to the Vice or Iniquity of the Morality, 
who usually personifed some bad quality, and whose 
snecessor we find in the clown or fvol of the regular 
English drama. (See France, Literature of, division 
Drama.) Moralities were occasionally exhibited as 
late as the reign of Henry VIII., and, after various 
modifications, assumed the form of the Mask, which 
became a favourite entertainment at the court of 
Elizabeth and her successor. See Drama. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY is the science which 
treats of the motives and rules of human actions, and 
of the ends to which they ought to be directed. The 
moral law is the law which governs intelligent and 
free beings, and which determines the character of 
vice and virtue. It is a natural law, independent of 
any human institution ; a religious law, which ema- 
nates from the supreme Legislator, obligatory in itself, 

the conviction which it produces, universal 
and immutable. The moral law revealed itself in the 
infancy of society. Philosophers are its expounders, 
not its creators. Their voice is but the echo of con- 
science. The first moralists confined themselves to 
expressing the law of duty in maxims, or to illustra- 
ting it in apologues. It needed no proof beyond a 
mere ennuciation. Their simple precepts have been 
honoured im all ages. Three chief causes have con- 
curred in developing and establishing the rules of 
practical morality,—positive laws, religious institu- 
tions, and civilization. Positive laws are only the 
written expression of the law of duty engraved in the 
human soul, with such provisions as the violence of 
the human passions requires to enforce its precepts. 
Legislators, it is trne, have had in view rather the 
general interests of society than the interest of 
morality in the abstract ; their punishments are pro- 
portioned to effects rather than intentions. But the 
common good is usually found to accord with indivi- 
dual duty ; and men require, in the provisions for the 
public weal, an acknowledgment of the moral law. 
They require to be addressed in the name of justice. 

While civil institutions have regulated the conduct 
of man in society, religious institutions have pene- 
trated into the sanctuary of conscience. Moral and 
religsous sentiments are developed almost spontane- 
oasly, and have a natural sympathy. rom its 
alliance with morality, religion becomes refined and 
elevated. Christianity has blended them in the pre- 
cepts of love to God and love to man. 

What we call civilization, is a eomplex result 
which supposes the existence of close, extended, and 
varied relations among men, the development of 
industry, the progress of intelligence and taste, the 
establishment of general order, the refinement of pub- 
lic and private manners. It is, in part, the fruit of 
civil and religious institutions. Practical morality 
exerts a powerful influence on it, strengthening the 
ties which unite individuals, fortifying the respect for 
equity and benevolence, encouraging labour, and 
assuring its reward by protecting property, favouring 
the prugress of intelligence by nourishing the love of 
truth, and improving taste by purifying and elevating 
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the sentiment of the beautiful. Civilization, in its 
turn, promotes practical morality. The closer and 
more varied the relations among men become, the 
more sensible do they grow to their mutual duties. 
Labour gives man the sentiment of self-respect ; the 
progress of science and the arts aids virtue, by en- 
ightening the mind, and accustoming it to noble and 
delicate pleasures. If such are the influences of laws, 
religion, and civilization upon morality, we need not 
be surprised that they have, in turn, been considered 
its source, from a limited view of its nature. But if 
the moral law is, in reality, prior to all these, why, 
it may be asked, does it appear to vary so much in 
its effects in different places and ages? To this we 
reply, that practical morality supposes two conditions 
—the idea of duty faithfully comprehended, and the 
authority of duty strongly felt. But the idea may be 
partially or erroneously tood, and the senti- 
ment may be blunted or weakened. The law of duty, 
in the abstract, is simple,and not liable to be mistaken; 
bat its applications are often complex and delicate, 
requiring the exercise of a strong and cultivated 
reason, and therefore affording great occasion for 
mistake. The feeling of duty, too, requires a certain 
degree of reflection, and becomes extinct in a life of 
violence and sensual excess. It may, moreover, 
become perverted in consequence of positive ordi- 
nances, civil and religious. But the very abuse of 
the notion of duty supposes its existence; and we 
find not a few instances in which the native energy 
of the moral feeling has risen superior to pusitive 
institutions, and wrought fundamental changes in the 
laws, religtous and other institutions, which had sought 
to enchain it. We might add, that the doctrines of 
philosophy have often been much more the effect of 
the manners of a particular country or age than the 
agents which modified them. 

Moral precepts may be distinguished into two 
orders, with reference to the degree of obligation 
which they impose—the imperative and the meritori- 
ous. The first commands us to render to every man 
his due, including, of course, our duties to ourselves ; 
the second, to do for every man, ourselves included, 
all which is in our power, and therefore to strive for 
our own highest improvement. But the limits of 
these two classes cannot be distinctly defined. In 
considering what the moral law enjoins, we soon 
perceive that there are degrees in our duties. Just 
as actions may differ in criminality, so may they alsu 
differ in merit ; and the degree in both cases will 
depend upon accompanying circumstances ; and cir- 
cumstances are often such as to make it difficult to 
determine on which side the balance of duty pre- 
dominates. But though man is often driven to choose 
between conflicting duties, he is never obliged to 
choose between two criminal acts ; although, in some 
cases an act of guilt will present itself under the 
specious guise of a means for a good end ; which has 
led some speculators to the revolting doctrine, that 
the end justifies the means—a doctrine sufficient to 
excuse the wildest excesses of fanaticism, which, im 
its blind seal to effect what it deems a laudable ob- 
ject, tramples under foot the most sacred rights. 
When we inquire what gives a moral character to 
actions, we learn that it is the intention. A man’s 
acts may, however, be sinful, although his intention 
at the time may not have been bad, if they origi- 
nated in prejudice or ignorance, occasioned by a 
sinful neglect of the means of information. Proper 
instruction in moral duties is therefore every man’s 
highest interest and highest duty. 

Moral duties have been distinguished into three 
great classes—duties to God, to our fellow-men, and 
to ourselves—but, though they may be classified, they 
are not to be separated. Duties to God comprise, 
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erected an obelisk on the spot, as a national memorial 
et the baztle. 

MORAVIA (inGerman, Mdhren) ; a margraviate 
amd province of the Austrian empire. The margra- 
viate (8862 square miles) borders on the Prussian 
county of Glats and Austrian Silesia to the north, on 
Hungary to the east, on Lower Austria to the south, 
and on Bohemia tothe west. The province includes 
also Austrian Silesia (1850 square miles), and con- 
tains a population of 1,990,464 inhabitants, of whom 
about 430,000 are Germans, 30,000 Jews, 900 Bo- 
bemians, and the rest Sclavonians. It is watered by 
many rivers, of which only the Marsch or March is 
navigable for a short distance: on the north, east, 
an west, it is enclused by mountains, which are to 
be considered as continuations of the Sudetic and Car- 
pathian chains, and is open only to the south. To 
the north, on the borders of Glats, lies the Schneege- 
bree, the highest summit of which is the Schneeberg, 
about 4500 feet high. In general, the loftiest moun- 
tains are in the northern part, from which the eleva- 
tion gradually diminishes towards the south. There 
sre also ridges of hills in the interior, interspersed 
with fine plains and valleys. The mountainous dis- 
tricis are not fertile ; but in the Hanna (land of the 
Hanneks) and in the southern part, the soil is un- 
commonly rich. The breeding of cattle, although 
favoured by rich meadows pastures, is less at- 
tended to than tillage. Great numbers of poultry, 
particularly geese, are raised. The fisheries are 
productive. The principal corn districts are in the 
Hanna, on the March, about Brunn, and in the south- 
eastern parts of the circle of Znaym. Flax, hemp, 
fruits, garden vegetables, &c., and in some parts 
wine, are produced in abundance. Silver and gold 
were formerly found ; iron, sulphur, coal, and alum 
are the chief mineral products. Woollen and linen 
manufactures, the latter employing 200,000 spinners 
and 13,000 weavers, and the former 100,000 work- 
men and 10,000 looms, and also cotton manufactures, 
are carried on to a considerable extent. The transit 
trade of the province, favoured by good roads, is 
important. The government of Moravia is almost 
entirely absolute, although it has estates, com 
of the prelates, the lords, knights, and royal bur- 

The administration of the affairs of the pro- 
vince is in the hands of a provincial government at 
Bramn, to which the six Moravian circles (Olmuts, 
Brann. Iglau, Zosym, Hradisch and Prerau), and the 
two Silesian circles (Troppau and Teschen), are sub- 
ordinate. The (Catholic) bishops of Brunn and 
Olmuts are at the head of ecclesiastical affairs. The 
revenue is about 6,000,000 guilders. Brunn is the 
capital. The Sclavonic population consists of several 
tribes, which differ in habits and language, and are 
in a rude state. Among these are the Slowaks (dis- 
tinguished for wit, eloquence, and taste for the arts 
and sciences), and the Hannaks (distinguished for 
hospitality). Previously to the fifteenth century, 
they professed the Greek religion; the Hussites 
were then numerous, and, in the sixteenth century, 
the reformation had many adherents ; the Catholics, 
however, are the most numerous, their number being 
100,000. This country was anciently the land of 
the Quedi, and was occupied, after their emigration 
to Spain, by the Scyri, the Rugii, the Heruli, and, 
until 548, by the Lombards, when it was entered by 
a colony of Sclavonians from the Danube, who were 
driven from their former seats by the Walachians 
(Bulgarians), and were called Moravians from the 
river Morava. After the fall of the kingdom of the 
Avars, the Moravian Sclavonians extended their 
limits, and (nally founded the kingdom of Great 
Moravia, which comprehended several other coun- 
tries beside the present Moravia. Charlemagne 
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subdued the Moravians, and compelled their king 
Samoslay to be baptized ; Cyrillus (856), however, 
was the true apostle of Moravia. Arnoiph at first 
enlarged the Moravian state, by granting to Swato- 
pulsk, or Zuatoblick, Bohemia and other countries 
on the one side to the Oder on the other, towards 
H ungary as far as the Gran. Swatopulsk afterwards 
revolted ; but Arnolph attacked him, with the aid 
of the Boheinians and Hungarians, and so enfeebled 
the kingdom, that, under his successor, it was com- 
pletely overthrown. From that time Moravia became 
the prey of the Hungarians, Poles, and Germans. In 
the eleventh century, it was reduced to about its 
present extent, and formed a part of the Bohemian 
territories, In 1085, it was made a margraviate, 
and (until 1611, when it was, for a time, attached tu 
the Hungarian dominions) granted by the Bohemian 
kings, from time to time, as a fief to their sons or 
relations. See Bohemia. 

MORAVIANS, or HERRNHUTERS. See 
United Brethren, and Bohemian Brethren. 

MORAY, or MURRAY, Province or, an ancient 
territorial district on the east side of the northern 
division of Scotland, which in modern times compre- 
hends the three several shires of Banff, Moray, or 
Elgin, and Nairn. It is famed for the fertility of its 
soil, and the salubrity of its climate, and was at one 
time reckoned the “ granary of Scotland.” It gives 
the title of earl to a branch of the Stuart family. 

MORAYSHIRE, or ELGINSHIRE, the central 
division of the above-mentioned province, is bounded 
on the north by the Moray Firth, on the east and 
south-east by Banffshire, on the south and south- 
west by Inverness-shire, and on the west by Nairn- 
shire and Inverness-shire. It lies between the 57° 
and 58° of north latitude ; and the longitude at the 
mouth of the Spey is 3° 6’ West, extending in length 
from east to west 42 miles, and in breadth 20 miles. 

‘The county of Moray is naturally divided into the 
upper and champaign districts. 1st, The low coun- 
try is a large plain, bounded by the Firth of Moray 
on the north, and a winding range of mountains on 
the south, whose length equals that of the whole 
county, and its breadth, measured at right angles 
from the mountains to the shore, is from five to 
twelve miles, or mean breadth seven miles. The 
surface of the low lands is diversified by intervening 
hills, disposed in short ridges parallel to the Firth, 
and intersected by the rivers Spey, Lossy, and Find- 
horn, whose streams wind, at unequal distances, 
across the plain into the sea. Many of the plains 
along the banks of the Spey and the Findhorn are 
remarkable for their beauty and fertility. One-third 
of the bottoms and sides of the valleys within the 
range of the mountainous or hilly district, except 
certain parts adapted for bearing trees, is capable of 
cultivation. ‘The width and depth of these valleys 
are proportionate to the largeness of the rivers, and 
the friability of the soil through which they flow. 
The climate is so mild, that the apricot, nectarine, 
and peach ripen sufficiently ona wall in the open air, 
and gardens are formed. 

Morayshire contains two royal burghs, Elgin and 
Forres, and several considerable towns, as Grantown, 
Garmouth, and Lossie-mouth. The principal noble- 
men and gentlemen’s seats are Gordon Castle and 
Castle Grant. Population of the county in 1821, 
31,162; in 1831, 34,231. 

MORBIHAN ; a department of France, in the 
old province of Bretagne, lying on a gulf from which 
it has received its name. Chief place, Vannes. See 
Department. 

MORBUS; a Latin term signifying disease, and 
often used in medicine. 

MORDANTS. The colouring substances used int 
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enjoyed great reputation as a pleader. In 1516, he 
axcompanied the commissioners sent to renew the 
alliance between Henry VIII. and Charles, then arch- 
duke of Austria, and showed so much ability, that 
the king was desirous of engaging him in his parti- 
cular service. In 1518, he published his celebrated 
poliucal romance of Utopia, which engaged him ina 
with Erasmus, with whom he had 

previously contracted an intimacy while in England ; 
as well as with several other eminent men of letters. 
Cardinal Wolsey pressed him to receive a pension, 
which he refused, as inconsistent with his official 
duties; but after a while he was induced to accept 
the place of master of requests. He was shortly 
after kni , and taken into the privy council ; 
and, the king becoming delighted with his conversa- 
tion, he was received into the highest degree of 
familiarity. In 1520, he was appointed treasurer of 
the exchequer, and, in 1523, at the instance of Wol- 
sey, elected speaker of the house of commons, in 
which capacity, having done much to frustrate an 
oppressive subsidy, he highly exasperated the cardi- 
If he gave any personal offence to the court by 

this conduct, it was not of long duration, as, in 1527, 
he was joined with Wolsey in a mission to France, 
and on his return was made chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster. In 1530, he succeeded the disgraced 
cardinal as lord high chancellor, which office he filled 
three years with scrupulous integrity. Unable to 
acquiesce in the king’s wishes respecting his divorce 
from Catharme of Arragon, he obtained permission 
to resign the seals. The affront rankled in the vin- 
dictive mind of Henry, which was still further in- 
flamed by his refusal to attend the coronation of 
Anne Boleyn. An attempt was made to implicate 
him in the practices of Eliz#beth Barton, which alto- 
gether failed; and he also perfectly cleared himself 
of another singular charge, which was that of in- 
ducing the king to publish the book against Luther, 
in which the pope’s authority was held furth—a 
doctrine that was now found inconsistent with the 
intended attack on the Roman see. At length the 
cath of supremacy being required by act of pariia- 
mem, Sir Thomas More as cited before the council 
to take it; and in spite of all the sophistry of Cran- 
mer and others to induce him to compliance, he 
nobly persisted in a refusal to act in opposition to the 
dictates of his conscience, and was consequently 
committed to the Tower, and indicted for treason. 
After an imprisonment of twelve months, during 
which time he resisted all attempts, both public and 
private, to induce him to retract, he was brought to 
trial, and, after an eloquent defence, condemned, and 
sentenced to be hanged and quartered. [He received 
this barbarous sentence with his usual composure, 
which was disturbed only by the circumstance of a 
singularly affecting interview with his favourite 
daughter, Mrs Roper, on his return to the Tower. 
The king changed the sentence from hanging and 
ing to beheading; which act of grace he 
received with his usual vein of humour, and also ac- 
quiesced in the tyrannical mandate, ‘‘ that he should 
not use many words at the scaffold.” His execution 
took place July 6, 1535, when he deported himself 
with a degree of good humour, which, in another sort 
of man, might be termed levity, but which Addison 
attributes to the satisfaction arising from conscious 
integrity, and lord Byron, to a species of tempera- 
ment too strong even fur the contrul of circumstance, 
and which conceals a sense of misery without destroy- 
ing it. Thos died Sir Thomas More, at the age of 
sity five, than whom a character of more disinterest- 
edness and integrity is scarcely to be met with in 
either ancient or history. His learning was 
various aml extensive, his wit abundant, aad his 
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elocution ready and agreeable. Except his intoler- 
ance towards those whom he considered heretics 
indeed, the qualities of his mind were most happily 
blended and tempered. His English works were 
published collectively by order of queen Mary, in 
1557, and his Latin in 1567, at Basle. His Utopia 
has been translated by bishop Burnet and doctor 
Warner. See the life of More by Sir James Mack- 
intosh in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. By his first 
wife Sir ‘Thomas More had three daughters and one 
son.— Afargaret, his eldest and fuvourite daughter, 
married William Roper, Esq. of Eltham, in Kent, 
who wrote the life of his father-in-law, published in 
1716. She was mistress of the Greek and Latin 
languages, and composed with elegance both in 
English and Latin. Her reverence and affection for 
her father were unbounded. After his head had 
been exposed fourteen days on London bridge, she 
contrived to obtain it, and carefully preserved it; 
and when she died, it was, at her dying request, 
buried in her arms. 

MOREA (Magis); the modern name of the Pelo- 
ponnesus (q. v.); @ peninsula furming the southern 
part of Greece, between lat. 36° 23’ and 38° 20’ N., 
and lon. 21° 5’ and 23° 30’ E. It is connected by 
the isthmus of Corinth with Continental Greece, or 
Livadia, from which it is separated in other parts by 
the gulf of Lepanto or Corinth and the gulf of Athens. 
To the south-west, it is washed by the Ionian sea, to 
the east by the archipelago. It is about 160 miles in 
length and breadth, with a superficial area of 7225 
miles. The population of the ancient Peloponnesus 
has often been estimated at 2,000,000, but it probably 
never amounted to half that number. Before the late 
revolution, the Morea contained, according to Soutso, 
the Greek historian, 460,000 inhabitants, of whom 
50,000 were Turks; at present they do not exceed 
280,000. The coast is much indented, forming on 
the south the gulfs of Kolokythia or Laconia, and the 
gulf of Coron or Messenia, and on the east, the gulf 
of Argos or Nauplia. The surface of the country is, 
in general, mountainous ; the northern half, however, 
presents a fruitful plain, intersected, in some parts, 
by the Cyllenian mountains. The most southern 
promontory, Maina, is separated from the rest of the 
peninsula by the different branches of the Taygetus. 
The rivers are numerous, but not large ; the principal 
are the Alpheus and the Eurotas. The climate is 
mild, though less so than formerly, on account of the 
destruction of the forests. The spring and autumn 
are delightful, but the summer is hot, and the winter 
is attended with frequent storms and rain; the soil is 
fruitful, producing corn, wine, oil, and fruits, honey, 
figs, silk, and cotton. ‘he chief article of export is 
the small raisins, called currants, from the city of 
Corinth. The long oppression of the Turks dis- 
couraged the pro of the mechanical arts, and 
the devastations of the Greek revolution swept 
away almost every establishment for manufactures. 
Excellent ports, such as Navarino and Napoli di 
Romania, will facilitate the commerce of the country. 
The population is at present almost entirely com- 
posed of Greeks; they are vigorous, well made, 
active, and intelligent, but cunning, artful, inconstant, 
and superstitious. Under the Turkish dominion, the 
Morea was divided into two sangiacks, that of Morea 
or Tripolitsa, and that of Mistra or Misitra. Since 
the liberation of Greece, it has been divided into 
seven provinces, in which, as also in respect to other 
places, the Greeks have attempted to revive the 
ancient names. They are Argolis, Achaia, Elis, 
Arcadia, Upper Messenia, Lower Messenia, and 
Laconia, Formerly adorned with a hundred cities, 
it now hardly contains any thing that deserves the 
name. ‘lripolilza, Corun, Modon, Misitra, Calamata, 
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te embarked for Europe inthe July of that year, and 
rraching Gottenburg, pruceeded to Prague. Here 
be found the emperors of Austria and Russia, with 
the king of Prussia, all of whom received him with 
great cucdiality; and he was induced to aid in the 
direction of the allied armies against his own country. 
It was a fatal resolution to himself; for, on the 27th 
of August, soon after his arrival, while conversing 
with the emperor Alexander on horseback, in the 
battle befure Dresden, a cannon ball fractured his 
rigit knee and leg, and carried away the calf of the 
the left, so as to render the amputation of both neces- 
sary. After languishing five days, he expired, Sept. 
1. 1813. He was buried at St Petersburg, and the 
emperur of Russia made an ample provision for his 
widow, who also receive: the title of maréchale from 
Louis XVHI. The manners of Moreau were simple, 
ani he was humane and generous, as well as brave. 
His grent merits, as a soldier, all parties admit ; but 
much of his conduct as a partisan, and 
especially that which led to the termination of his life, 
will be judged of variously by persons of different po- 
litical opinions. 

MORELL, Tomas; an eminent writer on philo- 
logy and criticism, in the last century. He was a 
astive of Eton, and received his education in the col- 
lege there, as a scholar on the foundation. He re- 
moved to Kings college, Cambridge, of which he 
was chosen a fellow, and, in 1743, took the degree 
of D. D., and entered into holy orders. His death 
took place in 1784, at the age of eighty. Doctor 
Morell republished, with improvements, King’s edi- 
tion of four of the tragedies of Euripides (1748, 2 
vols. , 8vo), and publi an edition of the Prometheus 
Viactus of ZEschylus (4to); a Lexicon of Greek Pro- 
sody ( 4to); and a translation of the Epistles of Seneca, 
with notes (2 vols., 4to); selected the words for some 
of Handel's oratorios, and assisted in a modernized 
version of the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. 

MORELLET, Anprew; abbé, and member of the 
French academy, born at Lyons, March 7, 1727, and 
educated in the seminary good the Minty “Three. His 
industry, regularity, an conduct, obtai im 
admission into the institute of the Sorbonne, where 
he passed five years entirely devoted to study. He 
then accompanied a young nobleman to the college 
of Dua Plessis, and afterwards on a tour to Italy, in 
the capacity of tutor. While at Rome, in 1758, he 
made an abstract of Eymeric’s Directorium Inquist- 
ferum, which was published four years later, under 
the tide of Manuel des Inquisiteurs. On his return 
to Paris (1759), Morellet was admitted into the dis- 
tingushed circle of Mad. Geoffrin; and, having pub- 
lished a satirical piece, in answer to Palissot’s tragedy 
of the Philosopher, entitled Préface des Philosophes, 
in which he made an offensive allusion to the prin- 
cess de Ro , he was confined in the Bastile. In 
1766, he published a translation of Beccaria on 
Crimes and Punishments, and, in 1769, issued a 
P us dun nouveau Dictionnaire de Commerce, on 
which he was employed twenty years, and which was 
suspended by the revolution. In 1772, he visited 
England, where he became acquainted with Franklin 
and other distinguished individuals ; and, in 1783, his 
services were required in the negotiations for peace, 
between En and France, and were rewarded by 
a pension of 4000 livres. On the outbreak of the re- 
volution, he published several pamphlets on political 
subjects, opposed the abolition of the academy, 
though without success, but succeeded in saving its 
archives from destruction. His Cri des Familles, in 
defence of the rights of the children of those who 
perished in the time of terror, and his Cause des 
Peres, in favour of the emigrants, while they hazarded 
his safety, gained the esteem of the guod. The 
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loss of his pension, at this time, obliged him to 
undertuke the translation of several works, novels, 
travels, &c., from the English. On the establish- 
ment of the institute, he was passed over, but, in 
1803, was admitted into the académie. A fall, which 
broke his leg, in 1815, at the age of eighty-eight, did 
nut diminish his literary activity, and his last years 
were occupied with the Mélanges de Littérature et de 
Philosophie du dia-huitiéme Siecle (4 vols., 1818). 
He died in 1819. See the Mémoires inédits de [ Abbé 
Morellet, by Lemontey (Paris, 1823, 2 vols.). 
MORELLI, Giacomo, the celebrated librarian of 
St Mark's, was born at Venice, in 1745, of poor 
parents, and received an imperfect education, the de- 
fects of which he endeavoured to supply by his per- 
sonal exertions. His frequent visits to the Zenian 
library, and the nature of his studies, attracted the 
notice of the librarian Rubeis, who was so much 
pleased with his zeal and intelligence as to aid him in 
his pursuits. He visited the other libraries in the city 
and neighbourhood, copying, making extracts, taking 
notes, and compiling catalogues. He acquired a 
knowledge of Greek, and afterwards of French, and 
soon became known for his learning and industry. 
His Bibliotheca manoscritta del Bali T. G. Farsetti 
(1771—80), and his Dissertazione storica intorno alla 
pubblica Libreria di S. Morco (1774), and his Codd. 
Mss. Lat. Bib. Naniane relati cum Opusculis ineditis 
ex tisdem depromptis (1776), had already made him 
favourably known abroad, when, in 1778, he succeed- 
ed Zanetti as librarian of St Mark’s. During forty-one 
years, he lived only for this library, which he in- 
creased by several valuable collections, obtained 
from his friends, and from public offices, and to the 
stores of which he gave new velue by his arrange- 
ment of them. It is impossible to paint his grief 
when he was obliged to surrender some of the books 
to the French ; and when the order for removing the 
library to the ducal palace was communicated to him, 
he burst into tears, and fainted away. Morelli coim- 
piled a catalogue of the Pinellian library, which he 
had himself arranged, in 6 vols. 8vo. His editions of 
Aristides against Leptine, Libanius’s Defence of 
Socrates, Aristoxenos’s Rhythmica Elementa, and his 
Epistole septem varia Eruditionis (1819), and parti- 
cularly his Bibliotheca Munuscripta, with numerous 
other works of a critical, bibliographical, and anti- 
quarian nature, are monuments of profound learning, 
acute criticism, and unwearied industry. His Operette 
appeared at Venice, in 3 vols. (1820). He died in 
1819. 
MORENA, Sierra (Ariani montes, or Maria- 
nus mons of the ancients); a mountainous chain in 
the Spanish peninsula, which goes off from the Iberian 
mountains, runs through New Castile, divides Castile 
from Andalusia, and the latter from Estremadura, and 
terminates at cape St Vincent, on the western coast 
of Portugal. The highest summits are not over 
3000 feet high. Different parts of it bear the name 
of Sierra (Spanish, ridge) de Cordova, Sierra de 
Guadalcanal, Sierra de Caldeiraon, and Sierra de Mon- 
chique. it is the scene of several events in Don 
Quixote. In 1768, during the reign of Charles IIL., 
Olavides (q. v.) established a colony, composed 
principally of foreigners, in the central part of th 
chain. It contained about 10,000 individuals at the 
time of his disgrace, but was then neglected, and 
mostly deserted by the colonists. In 1791, the num- 
ber was 6200, chiefly Spaniards, who had taken the 
lace of the original colonists. The colony was cal- 
ed Nuevas Poblaciones de Sierra Morena; the chief 
place, La Carolina, in honour of the king. The 
name of the chain (signifying, in Spanish, L/ack moun- 
tain) is supposed to be derived from the dark appeur- 
ance of its forests. 
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MORRIS—MORTALITY. 


and successful pamphlet called Observations on the 
American Revolution, which he published at the 
beginning of 1779. We must refer to the journals 
of congress for an account of his many and valuable 
services, rendered in that body to the revolutionary 
cause. In July, 1781, he accepted the post of assis- 
tam superintendent of finance, as the colleague of 
Robert Morris. He filled every office to which he 
was called with characteristic seal and ability. 
After the war of the revolution, he embarked, with 
Robert Morris, in mercantile enterprises. In 1785, 
he published an Address to the Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania on the Abolition of the Bank of North 
America, in which he cogently argued against that 
praect. In December, 1786, he purchased from his 
the fine estate of Morrisania, and made it his 
dwelling-place. Here he devoted himself to liberal 
stodhes. In the following year, he served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the convention for framing 
the constitation of the United States. December 15, 
1788, he sailed for France, where he was occupied 
in selling lands and pursuing money speculations 
until March, 1790, when he proceeded to London as 
private agent of the American government with regard 
to the cunditions of the old treaty, and the inclina- 
tion of the British cabinet to form a commercial treaty. 
In November, 1790, he returned to Paris, having made 
2 tour in Germany. In the interval between this 
period and the beginning of the year 1792, he passed 
several times on public business between the British 
and French capitals. February 6, 1792, he received 
his appointment as minister plenipotentiary to France, 
and was presented to the king, June 3. He held 
this station with great éclat until October, 1794. 
He witnessed the most interesting scenes of the 
revolution in the capital, and maintained personal 
intercourse with the conspicuous politicians of the 
several parties. The abundant memorials which he 
has left of his sojourn in France, and his travels on 
the E continent, possess the highest interest 
and m historical value. .He e extensive 
j after he ceased to be minister plenipoten- 
tiary, of which he kept a full diary. In the autumn 
of 1798, Mr Morris returned to the United States, 
to in politics, with enhanced celebrity and-a 
large adiitional stock of political and literary know- 
ledge. He was universally admitted to be one of the 
most accomplished and prominent gentlemen of his 
country. Ln 1800 he entered the senate of the United 
States, where his eloquence and information made 
him conspicuous. The two eulogies which he pro- 
pounced—one on general. Washington, and the other 
at the funeral of general Hamilton—are specimens 
of his rhetorical style. His delivery was excellent. 
Mr Morris, at an early period, gave special and 
sagacious attention to the project of that grand canal 
by which the state of New York has been so much 
honoured and benefited. In the summer of 1810, he 
examined the canal route to lake Erie. The share 
which he had in originating and promoting that 
noble work, is stated in the regular history which 
hes been published of its conception and progress 
la May, 1812, he pronounced 8 pubiic and impressive 
juss on the venerable George Clinton; in the same 
year, an oration before the New York historical so- 
Gety; in 1814, another on the restoration of the 
Bourbons in France ; in 1816, a discourse before the 
New York historical society. Mr Morris died at 
Morri November 5, 1816. He passed the 
latter years of his life at Morrisania, exercising an 
, and munificent hospitality, reviewing the 
suches of his early days, and carrying on a very 
imeresting commerce of letters with statesmen and 
hterati in and America. The activity of his 
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of his eloquent conversation, were the admiration ct 
all his acquaintance. A selection from his volumin- 
ous and valuable papers, accompanied by a sketch of 
his life, has been pu lished by Mr Jared Sparks. 

MORRIS-DANCE (from Morisco, Moorish), sup- 
posed to have been derived from the Moriscos in 
Spain, was formerly danced at puppet-shows, May- 
games, &c., in England. According to some 
writers, it was introduced into England in the reign 
of Edward III., when John of Gaunt returned from 
Spain; but it was more probably borrowed from 
France or the Low countries. In the reigns of 
Henry VII. and VIII., it was a principal feature in 
the popular festivals. In the May-games of Robin 
Hood, and the pageant of the Lord of Misrule, 
morris-dancers formed an important part. The more 
ancient May-game and morris consisted of the follow- 
ing characters: Robin Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck, 
Maid Marian, the queen or lady of the May, the fool, 
the piper, and several dancers, variously habited. A 
hobby-horse and a dragon were afterwards added. 
In the reign of Henry VIII., the morris-dancers 
were dressed in gilt leather and silver paper, and 
sometimes in coats of white and spangled fustian. 
Bells, to the number of thirty or forty, hung from 
their garters, and purses were stuck in their girdles. 
See Douce’s Dissertation on the Ancient English 
Morris- Dance, in vol. ii. of his Illustrations of Shuks- 
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MORSE. See /Vairus. 

MORTALITY. The law of mortality is that 
which determines the proportion of the number of 
persons who die in any assigned period of life. or 
interval of age, out of a given number who enter 
upon the same interval, and consequently the propor- 
tion of those who survive. Tables showing how 
many out of a great number of children, as 10,000, or 
100,000, born alive, die in each year of their age, 
and consequently how many complete each year, and 
exhibiting this law through the whole extent of life, 
are called tables of mortality. The basis of such 
calculations must be an accurate register of the num- 
ber of births and deaths, and in the case of the latter, 
at what ages, in a given district or extent of country.. 
In England, the bills of mortality, or abstracts from 
parish registers, show the numbers who are born and 
die in the different parishes ; and in other countries 
similar mortuary registers are kept. The results 
furnished by such tables are very various, and of 
great interest. If the registers are kept with suffi- 
cient accuracy and minuteness, they would enable us 
to determine the proportion of deaths, not only at 
different ages, and in different regions, but at dif- 
ferent seasons, in persons of different occupations and 
habits, in towns, or the country, and would afford 
valuable materials for the science of political econo- 
my. Although much more attention has been paid 
to this subject in recent times, yet the observations 
have not been so extensive nor so accurate as is 
desirable. The first table of mortality was con- 
structed by doctor Halley, from the mortuary regis- 


.| ters of Breslau, for five years ending with 1691, and 


was inserted in his paper on the subject in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1693, with many use- 
ful observations on the purposes to which such tables 
may be applied. In 1742, the celebrated work of 
Sussmilch on this subject appeared under the title of 
Die gottliche Ordnung in die Veran derungen des men- 
schlichen Geschlechts, &c. (2 vols.), of which a third 
edition was published in 1775, with a supplementary 
volume by Baumann. Since that period, many val- 
uable works have been published on the subject, by 
Deparcieux, Struyck, Birch, Muret, Messance, Price, 
Krafft, Barton (American Phil. Soc., 1793), &c., and 
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MOSCHUS—MOSCOW. 


is 1772, Maria Theresa nominated him professor of 
adviéesy-surgery, and placed him at the head of a 
fending establishment which she had formed. In 
176, Moscati espoused the cause of Italian liberty, 
odlbame a member of the Cisalpine congress. In 
17, Bonaparte selected him as one of the fittest 
pum to be a director of the Cisalpine republic ; 
wd, when Moscati wished to decline the office, the 


Moscati therefore acce 
a; bthe soon resigmed, and resumed his medical 
ts He was arrested by the Austrians, in 
1790, and confined im the fortress of Cattaro, where, 
howerer, he was liberated to attend on the archduke 
Charles, who had fallen ill. After the battle of Ma. 
returned to Italy, and was one of the 
depaties sent to the cosssulta at Lyons, Under the 


fpremmment Napoleon, be was successively made 
general 
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of public instruction, a senator, a 
f the iron crown, grand eagle of the legion 
, and a count. He was also highly re- 
spected at the vice-regal court, and was the favourite 
viceroy and vice-queen. Moscati 
was sincerely attached to Eugene Beauharnais, and 
was one of the senators who was the most active, in 
18L4, in endeavouring to raise him tothe throne. He 
was afterwards one of the directors of the Italian 
imatitute, and president of the central council of 
health. He founded, at his own expense, a meteor- 
ological and astronomical observatory. In private 
life, be was universally esteemed for his many virtues, 
and the afflability of his manners. He died in 1824. 

MOSCHUS, a Greek pastoral poet, was a native 
of Syracuse. The time when he flourished is not 
accurately known, some making him a pupil of Bion, 
who is supposed to have lived under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, while others suppose him a contemporary of 
Ptolemy Philometer (B. C. 160). The tenderness 
with which he speaks of Bion, in his beautiful elegy 
oa that poet, implying a personal acquaintance, 
seems to render the former opinion most probable. 
A few idyls form the whole of the remains of Mos- 
chus, which exhibit great elegance of style and 
delicacy of conception. They are generally printed in 
conjunction with those of Bion (q. v.), and may be 
found in the Poete Minores,as also in a separate 
volume, by Mekercke. 

MOSCOW (Moskwa); on the Moskwa and Neg- 
lina, in a fertile and richly cultivated country ; lat. 
55° 45’ 45” N.; lon. 37° 33’ 8” E.; the ancient capi- 
tal of the Russian empire, and still the place of the 
en “s coronation. It was also the imperial resi- 
dence, till Peter the Great selected Petersburg for 
this purpose. Moscow was founded by the grand- 
duke Jurge I., in 1147, and enlarged by the grand- 
duke Daniel, about the year 1300. In 1383 and 
1571, it was entirely destroyed by the Tartars, but 
esch time soon rebuilt. A third time, 1611, it was 
burned by the Poles. The plague has also often pro- 
duced a great mortality there; the last time, in 
IT71. Im 1831, it was severely afflicted by the 
cholera morbus. Under Catharine II., Moscow was 
extended and embellished. It comprised, in 1812, 
im 2 circuit of about twenty-seven miles, five princi- 
pal divisions : 1. the Kremlin (q. v.), that is, fortress; 
2. Kitsigorod ; 3. Beloigorod, with the buildings of 
the university, founded by the empress Elizabeth, in 
1755; 4. Semlapoigorod, and, 5. thirty Sloboden, or 
suburbs. The town contained above 10,000 houses, 
among which were 288 churches. There were also 
nomerous booths, and 350,000 inhabitants (20,000 of 
the number, soldiers), several imperial colleges, 
institntions for education and sciences, a large found- 
ling hospital for 5000 children, and also the principal 
manufactures of the empire. Moscow has been, and 
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still is, the centre of the trade of the interior, and a 
mart for enormous stores of of every descrip- 
tion. This and the palaces and luxury of the high 
Russian nobility, who are here less dependent on 
court, and principally pass the winter in this place, 
make it one of the largest and most magnificent cities 
of the world. The peculiarities of the national cus- 
toms and character remained longer here than in the 
other cities. Recent times have given it great his- 
torical interest. 

Moscow was the torch which lighted the fire of 
independence through subject Europe. When 
Napoleon advanced, in 1812, with the most numerous 
army which Europe had seen since the great migra- 
tion of the nations, into the interior of the Russian 
empire, and her armies had in vain attempted to stay 
his course at the Moskwa (q. v.), near Borodino, 
Kutusoff determined, in spite of the opposition of 
many members of the council of war, to sacrifice the 
city in order to save the empire. ‘The stores from 
the arsenal, together with the public treasures, had 
been already transported from Moscow, and secured. 
The greater part of the inhabitants followed, with 
their movable property ; 17,000 wounded were con- 
veyed in 4000 wagons, leaving only 2000 severely 
wounded and sick in the hospitals of Moscow. The 
army retired to Kaluga. (See the article Russtan- 
German War.) The governor of Moscow, in the 
mean time (count Rostopschin) prepared to prevent 
the enemy from maintaining himself in the heart of 
the empire. He set fire to his beautiful country seat, 
near Moscow, and others, equally determined pot to 
see their property in the hands of the enemy, did the 
same ; and many citizens loudly exclaimed, that it 
would be better to burn Moscow than to give it up 
to the French. But count Rostopschin could only 
effect the departure of all the civil and military 
authorities, together with the officers of the fire-depart- 
ment, and 2100 firemen, with ninety-six fire-engines. 
These, as belonging to the military, were despatched 
from Moscow a day before the entry of the enemy. 
The prisons were not opened, but cleared, and 810 
prisoners were conveyed to Nishnei-Novogorod, under 
an escort, two days before the arrival of the French. 
But. half of the inhabitants remaining at Moscow 
(12—15,000) were a mere mob, many of whom may 
have profited by the universal disorder, to set fire to 
several houses that they might the better plunder. 
The conflagration of Moscow, which, in the course 
of three days, consumed three-fourths of all the 
houses, was, according to universal opinion, not acci- 
dental, but a preconcerted plan, and the order of 
count Rostopschin. The latter repelled the charge 
in his work La Vérité sur l' Incendie de Moscau, par 
le Comte Rostopchine (Paris, 1823), and contradicted 
the reports of the French army, disclaiming the 
honour of this great act; but he vcknowledged that 
incendiaries had been taken in the act by the French, 
who had firebrands and rockets about them. Accord- 
ing to the printed reports of the examinations, thirty 
persons were arrested by the French, thirteen of 
whom were shot, being convicted of having put fire 
to different parts of the city, by Rostopschin’s com- 
mand. It is known that the owners of the magazines 
of wagons, who occupy a whole street in Moscow, 
when they saw that the French officers, immediately 
on their arrival, had taken possession of these car- 
riages, unanimously put fire to them, the following 
night, rather than see their property in the enemy’s 
hands. Rostopschin also names many merchants who 
did the same with their houses, some of whom were 
surprised in the act, and immediately shot. Someof 
the French may also have been accessary to the con- 
flagration, from carelessness, or for the sake of plun- 
dering. In the first night after the arrival of the 
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wards educated for the duties of the priesthood, to 
which ube royal family belonged, and could now, as the 
disciple of the priests, attain to all the arts and know- 
which this privil caste carefully confined 

thin the limits of their order. The means of in- 
struction thus afforee m were the best wich his 
tee possessed ; oses penetrated still deeper 
thas his instructers into the secrets of their religion, 
physics, legislation, and government, as appears 
plamly from his words and actions. His expedition 
mo Ethiopia, in the fortieth year of his age, as leader 
of the ians, when he subdued the city of Saba, 
won the affections of the conquered princess Tharbis, 
aad married her, rests only on the tradition preserved 
by Jusephus. Yet Moses could not forget his people 
im the splendour of a court: an outrage committed 
by an ian ona Hebrew excited his anger, and 
he y slew the Egyptian. But this deed became 
ksown, and he escaped the pursuit of the king only by 
ahasty fight into Arabia. Here he took refuge with 
Jethro, a Midianitish prince and a priest, and espous- 
ed his daughter Zipporah, whom at their first meeting, 
he had rescued from hostile shepherds. Thus the 
adopted son of a king’s daughter became the herds- 
man of an Arabian, and history does not say that he 
aspired to any thing greater. But the misery of 
his mation must have been continually present to his 
mind, and not in vain had he been led, by extra. 
ordinary means, into the sanctuary of Egyptian wis- 
dom, and endowed with the rarest powers and 
knowledge. This knowledge occupied his mind in 
his solitude, and explained to him the secrets of 
mature, whose mysteries and wonders addressed him 
in a solemn tone amid the deserts and mountains of 
Michan, and elevated his heart to that God whom he 
discerned more clearly than his fathers. Yet the germ 
of his great undertaking remained for a long time 
matoring in his mind, before it was brought to light, 
sod assumed the form of a deeply-meditated plan. 
Moses had already attained to an age which gives 
mature experience, patience, and tranquillity of mind, 
when this took place through an immediate interposi- 
tion of God. While he was feeding his flock on mount 
Horeb, he saw a bush on fire, and, considering why 
the bush was not consumed, he heard the voice of 
the Lord proceeding from it, who announced himself 
to han as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and 
commanded him to lead his people out of Egypt into 
the land which he had promised to the patriarchs. 
The name Jehovah, by which God declared himself, 
was already known to him by means of the Egyptian 
mysteries, and conveyed the idea of the one, ever- 
lasting and unchangeable. But not without anxiety, 
ising frum the view of the difficulties which he 


should 


speech, and 
words will 


waspeaker. Thus pre » Moses becomes confi- 
dent that he shall with the assistance of God, 
sed returns to Egypt, a -haired man of eighty 
years, to undertake the work. All the difficulties which 
be kad foreseen, and yet greater ones, opposed him. 
He had the eloquence of Aaron, it is true. to aid him, 
sad the le of Israel must recognise the hand of 
God m his deeds; but, ded by long slavery, 
they wavered between bel of and doubt. n vain did 
he prodnce changes in the ordinary course of nature, 
whirh could not be imitated by the art of the 
Fgyptian sages, ami for the performance of which a 
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higher power was obviously requisite. The tenth of 
the destructive plagues which afterwards came upon 
Egypt—the destruction of all the first-born—first 
moved the hardened heart of Pharaoh to allow the 
Hebrews to depart. Moses placed himself at their 
head, and conveyed them, with all their possessions, 

out of Egypt, passing, under the protection of God, 

through the midst of the Red sea, in which the faith- 
less Pharaoh, pursuing them, was drowned, with the 

army which followed him. Yet this deliverance from 

a formidable enemy was only the beginning of his 

enterprise. A rude, tumultuous people was around 

him, who, until now, had obeyed the scourge of their 
task-masters, but knew not how to live in freedom. 

Their distress in the desert excited loud murmurs ; 

their meeting with the hostile Bedouins occasioned 

bloody combats ; the jealousy of the elders produced 

dissensions and opposition to their leader ; his life 
was often in danger, and he was often obliged to 

maintain his authority by force and severe punish- 

ments. But, with wonderful wisdom, he remained 

firm, in spite of all opposition, to his plan of trans- 

forming the stubborn multitude into a devout, civilised, 

and independent people. He supplied the hungry 

with food from heaven, and, opened to the thirsty new 

fountains upon the rock of Horeb, by the aid of God, 

who granted to his petition what the people needed. 

In all his ordinances, he declared himself to have the 

express command of God, who wished to draw his 

people to himself, and to form their hearts by love 

and fear. Religion is the spirit of the law which 

Moses began to announce three months after his 

departure from Egypt. 

Arrived at Sinai, a mountain of Arabia, he allowed 
the people to encamp, while he himself ascended the 
holy summit to pray, where, surrounded with thunder, 
and trembling at the presence of God, the laws were 
announced to him which were to regulate the lives 
of the Israelites. Founded upon the faith of the 
patriarchs, these laws are rather a restoration of the 
simple truths which had governed the primitive world 
than a new religion. As presented by Moses, they 
were purified from the errors and follies of supersti- 
tion, which had gathered round them among idolatrous 
nations, and were exhibited in a form adapted to the 
wants of the Hebrews, who had grown from a single 
family to a rude, ungoverned multitude. The great 
object of his legislation is to inculcate the doctrine 
that Jehovah is the only God, who will allow no 
other god besides himself, nor any visible image of 
his being ; that he is himself the King of his people, 
and that he will rule them by his priests: hence the 
laws by which Moses regulates the worship of the 
Hebrews, the administration of the government and 
of justice, and even directs their manners, and lays 
down rules for the care of their health, bear the 
marks of their heavenly origin. Arising from the 
wants of the moral and physical nature of man, they 
are excellently adapted to the peculiar character of 
the people, to the climate, and to the political posi- 
tion of the land appointed for their dwelling, and to 
the plan of Providence of making this people the 
depositary of a divine revelation, to be developed in 
the fulness of time, and finally extended over the 
world. These laws forbid intermixture with other 
nations, the introduction of foreign customs, and the 
adoration of strange deities. Asa people peculiarly 
dedicated to God, the Hebrews were to be separated 
from all neighbouring nations, and to stand separate 
and independent, relying upon God as their Lord and 
Master. Regulations, extending to the minutest par- 
ticulars of the daily occurrences of life, in which 
even the selection and preparation of their food, and 
the care of personal cleanliness, were not forgotten, 
gave them habits adapted to their character and re- 
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MOTHERWELL—MOTION. 
most remarkable and useful of these caterpillars is - 


the silk-wurm (q. v.), originally a native of China 
and other Eastern countries, from whence it was 
imported into Europe during the reign of the emperor 
Justinian. If, however, one species ministers to our 
comfort and luxury, there are others which are capable 
of committing great devastations among all articles 
composed of woollen or fur, &c. Thus the tinea sarci- 
telia destroys woollen clothes; the T. pellionelia 
attacks furs; the 7. favi-frontelia damages collec- 
tions of natural histury; the 7. granelia commits 


great rav among grain, &c. ‘The clothes-moth 
igeelf is y innocuous. The devastation is com- 
mitted the caterpillar. This begins to form a 


nest as soon as it quits theegg. For this ’ 
baving spun a thin coating off nik round its’ body, ig 
cuts of wool or fur close to the thread of the 
cloth, and applies the pieces to the outside of its 
case. This covering it never leaves, except in cases 
of urgent necessity. When it wishes to feed, it puts 
out its head at either end of the case, as may be 
most convenient. When it wishes to change its 
position, it protrudes its head and about half its body, 
and thus moves forward, dragging its case by fixing 
its hinder legs firmly in it. When, from its increase 
in size, the case es too small, it makes an 
addition to it at each end. This operation can be 
readily traced by transferring it from cloth of one 
colour to another, when each addition will be con- 
spicuous, from the difference of colour. After chang- 
ing into a chrysalis, it remains quiescent for about 
three weeks, when a small nocturnal moth, of a 
silvery-gray colour, comes forth, but too well known 
to almost every mistress of a family. The usual 
mode of destroying these pests is by oil of turpentine, 
camphor, or tobacco, all of which will answer the 
porpose to a certain degree; but all have the dis- 
advantage of communicating odours to the clothes, 
to which they have been applied, extremely dis- 
agreeable to many As moths never attack 
watcashed wool, even abandon the places where 
it is kept, this substance may be advantageously 
substituted for the above-mentioned articles by plac- 
ing it in layers between clothes, or keeping small 
parcels in the corners of shelves or drawers. For 
this plan to be effectual, the wool must be used as it 
comes from the back of the animal, before any 
cleansing has been employed that will deprive 
it of its natural oil or smell. 

MOTHERWELL, Wiuiam, a very beautiful 
writer of Scottish ballads, was born in G w in 
1797, and at an early age was placed under the care 
of an uncle ip Paisley, from whom he received his 
education. While a youth, he was employed, for 
nearly two years, by Dr Watt, in assisting in the 
compilation of the Bibliotheca Britannica, and in 
that ion displayed a passionate love of anti- 
quarian lore, which characterized all his after years. 
His lsbours on the Bibliotheca were limited to 
that portion of the work which comprehends the 
books and printers of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries—an employment highly congenial to his 
spirit, and which was serviceable to him in after life, 
when he became a collector of rare and valuable 
editions. After leaving Dr Watt, he obtained a 
situation in the sheriff clerk's office in Paisley, 
where he remained about ten years, during which 
time be attended one or two sessions at the Glasgow 
college. Among his earlier literary efforts were 
several contributions to The Visitor, a little perio- 
dica! published at Greenock, and to the Harp of 
Renfrewshire, a collection of songs with notes, the 
editing of which he chiefly superintended. He after- 
wards employed himself busily in the compilation of 
an interesting collection of ballads, which he pub- 
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lished in 1827, under the title of Minstrelsy, 
Ancient and Modern, illustrated by an_ historical 
introduction and notes. The ancient ballads in this 
collection were principally collected in the western 
counties of Scotland; the modern ones were chiefly 
his own. In 1828, he became editor of the Paisley 
Advertiser newspaper, and after having conducted 
that journal for about two years, he was offered the 
editorship of the Glasgow Courier, which he ac- 
cepted, and continued to direct to the time of his 
death. While conducting the Paisley Advertiser, 
he, in conjunction with his friend, Mr Kennedy, 
author of Fitful Fancies, started the Paisley 
Magazine, a miscellany which displayed much talent 
and spirit, but which only survived for a year. 
His connexion with the Glasgow Courier may be 
considered as unfortunate for himself and the world 
of letters. The period during which he conducted it 
was one of great political commotion—the period, 
namely, immediately before and after the passing of 
the Reform Bill; and as he was a violent partisan 
of the high tories, he devoted all his energies against. 
those liberal principles which were then in the ascen- 
dant. Literature was thus in a great measure aban- 
doned for politics, and his own health suffered under 
the continued excitement consequent on conducting 
a three-times-a-week newspaper, which was con- 
sidered the mouth-piece of a declining but still 
powerful faction. Although subject to severe fits 
of iliness, the intimation of his death came unex- 
pectedly upon the public of Glasgow, e was 
sincerely lamented by all parties, as one who—what- 
ever might be his political sins—had struck the 
ancient lyre of Scotland in a strain of tenderness that 
has not been surpassed. He died of apoplexy, after 
three hours’ illness, on the Ist of November, 1835, 
and was buried in the Necropolis of Glasgow. 

Two years before his death, he published a col- 
lected edition of his poems, which was most favour- 
ably received. Most of his pieces are distinguished 
either by a spirit of warlike enthusiasm or of melting 
tendern in either strain he is equally suc- 
cessful. Of the former, The Sword Song of Thorn- 
stein Raudi may be adduced as an example; of the 
latter, his well-known Jeanie Morrison, or what 
is perhaps still more exquisitely pathetic, his ballad 
beginning, My head is like to rend, Willie.—Mr 
Motherwell left unfinished the r portion of an 
intended prose work, embodying the old wild legends 
of the Norsemen. 

MOTHERWORT (leonurus cardiaca); a labiate 
plant, which grows in waste places. The stem is 
quadrangular, rigid, and the flowers are faint purple 
and very hairy. The calyx is terminated by sharp 
points. An infusion is a popular medicine amoug 
the country people, but is much less used now than 
formerly. Its properties are similar to those of other 


labiate 

. The motion of a body is the change 
of its place in All es in the material 
world consist of motion. The life of the organic 
creation, and the action of inorganic bodies, consists 
in motion: what we call rest, is only relative. Ex- 
perience alone convinces us of the motion of bodies 
in space. Zeno of Elea, endeavoured to prove this 
fundamental idea of motion to be contradictory to 
itself, in order to overthrow the testimony of expe- 
rience. If we see that a body changes its external 
relations, we conclude that it moves: its continuance 
in the same relations is called rest. By a change of 
the situation or relation of bodies we are often de- 
ceived, and confound res¢ with motion. In some 
cases, it is easy to perceive the error; in others, it is 
so difficult, that many centuries have been necessary 
to dispel the illusion ; for instance, in relation to the 
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ceived permission from his government to retire to 
te country. Here he continued to occupy himself 
oo his undertaking during three years, and gave the 
fuit of forty-five years’ labour to the world, ina work 
which cuotains, in three separate divisions, a complete 
view of the Uttoman empire. These three divisions 
have the separate titles, Tableau historique de I? Orient 
(a history of all the nations under the Ottoman 
government) ; Tubleau général de Vv Empire Ottoman 
(a view of the laws, religion, and customs, &c.); 
lastly, L’ Histotre de la Maison Ottomane (from Osman 
I. ull 1758). ‘The whole was nearly completed when 
interrupted by D’Ohsson’s death, August 27, 1807. 
‘The last volume of this work, which comprises in the 
whole seven volumes, appeared in Paris, 1824. 

MOURNING. In most nations it is the custom of 
bereaved survivors to testify their grief for the loss 
of friends or relatives by some external change of 
dress and deportment. Different nations have em- 
pwyed the same emblems as symbols of the most 
vpposite states of the mind, being governed alto 
ther by their previous habits and associations, so that 
the signs of mourning are very various. Thus some 

wear the hair long, others cut it off ; some shave the 
beard, others alluw it to grow. The Eastern nations 
and the Greeks cut off their hair; the Romans allowed 
the beard and hair to grow, in mourning. Different 
colours have been adopted as badges of grief; the 
ancient Egyptians wore yellow; the Ethiopians gray; 
the Roman and Spartan women white, which is still 
the culour of grief in China and Siam ; in Turkey, 
blue and violet ; and in the other European countries, 
black are used for this purpose. Some have attempted. 
to trace the associations by which the colours acquired 
their character to natural causes, but, it must be 
allowed, with little success. The Jews, in sign of 
grief at the loss of their relatives, rent their gar- 
ments, tore out their hair, and wore coarse garments 
of a dark colour ; they went barefvot, neglected their 
persous, and performed other acts of penance. The 
term of mourning with them was short. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, it was the custom to lay aside 
all ornaments of dress, to abstain from the bath, and 
other indulgences. The dress was also of a dark 
colour (except with the wumen), and the period of 
mourning was about a year. Among the ancients, as 
among the moderns, public mournings were common 
on the death of a distinguished public benefactor, 
and in the time of the Roman empire, on the death 
of the emperors. 

MOURZOUK ; the capital of Feasan, in the king- 
dom of Tripoli; lat. 25° 54’ N.; lon. 15° 51’ E. ie 
is the residence of the sultan of Fezzan, and is sur- 
rounded by walls twenty feet high and eight feet 
thick. The houses are of mud, and as rain is rare, 
are durable. Mourzouk is one of the greatest com- 
mercial places in Africa, forming the centre of com- 
munication between the central, northern, and eastern 
regions of that continent. Caravans arrive yearly 
frum Egypt, Tripoli, Bournou, and Houssa. 

MOUSE (mus). This genus includes not only 
what are usually termed sce, but also the raés ; and 
under the common name of mice are also understood 
several species of arvicola, &c. The common 
inouse is not a native of the United States, but was 
brought there by the early settlers, and has now ex- 
tended, with the increase of population, to every part 
of the continent. There are several varieties, dis- 
tinguished by their colour, the rarest of which is the 
white. The mouse makes a nest not unlike that of 
a bird, and brings forth several times in a year, 

lly having from six to ten at each litter. 

‘hen first born, mice are naked and helpless, but in 
about fifteen days are able to shift for themselves. 
The mouse is capable of being tamed, and exhibits 
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considerable attachment to its keeper. As, from 
their numbers and depredations, they are extremely 
troublesome, several modes have been devised to 
destroy them; as cats, traps, puison, &c.—The 
American field mouse (Sf. leucopus) is very common 
in all parts of the United States, and is the represen- 
tative of the European species (M. sy/vaticus). They 
are very injurious to the farmer, from destroying 

t quantities of grain, which they hoard up; ina 
few nights they will almost ruin a field of newly 
planted Indian corn. This mouse is about three 
inches long, and has a streak of a mixed dusky and 
ferruginous colour along the back; the tail is dusky 
above and white beneath.—The meadow mouse does 
not belong to the genus mus, but is an arvicola. This 
diminutive animal occurs in vast numbers, living in 
burrows made in the banks of drains or streams. 
During the warm weather, however, they make nests 
among the grass, very similar to birds’ nests, and 
generally containing six or eight young ones. In 
almost all grass fields when they are mown, small 
lanes or furrows may be seen among the roots of the 
herbage ; these are the various communications made 
by the field mouse with its nest. Notwithstanding 
they are preyed upon by owls, hawks, &c., they 
multiply excessively, and sometimes commit great 
ravages in the grass fields. 

MOUSQUETAIRES DU ROI (under the old 
French régime) ; mounted companies of royal guards, 
splendidly equipped, and composed of gentlemen of 
noble extraction. One of the companies was called 
the mousqguetaires gris, from the colour of their 
horses being dapple-gray ; the other the mousquetuires 
noirs, in which the horses were black. ‘Their arms 
were a carbine, sword, and pistols. They were insti- 
tuted by Louis XIII., and served as a school to many 
of the most distinguished French commanders. 

MOUTH ; in most animals, a cavity in the an- 
terior part of the body, but very differently formed in 
different sorts of animals. It commonly serves for 
the reception of fuod, and is connected by a canal 
with the interior parts of the body, where the food is 
assimilated. In the higher orders, it is used for 
mastication, the emission of sound, deglutition, res- 
piration, suction, and taste, being connected with 
organs which perform those processes. The lower 
jaw only is movable in this division. Some of the 
lower orders seem to be without a mouth, and to 
nourish themselves by absorption. In birds, the 
external parts of the mouth are a hard, bony sub- 
stance, and it is not fitted for suction. In insects, the 
form of the mouth is very various. 

MOVING PLANT (hedysarum gyrans). This 
plant is remarkable for the spontaneous motion of 
its leaves, which does not appear to depend on any 
external cause that we can determine. No svoner 
has the plant acquired its ternate leaves, than they 
begin to revolve this way and that; and this motion 
continues during the whole course of its vegetation. 
The whole plant is very seldom in motion at one 
time; one leaflet turns frequently, while the other, on 
the same leaf-stalk, is at rest; sometimes a few leaf- 
lets only move, at others, nearly all will be in motion. 
These movements are irregular both in time and in 
their direction, and occasionally, in a very hot day, 
the plant is entirely at rest. A high wind will often 
put a stop to these movements, but they continue 
both in the night and during rain. We are unable 
to excite them by touch, irritation, or any other art 
that we know of. The plant is a native of the Basin 
of the Ganges, and is by no means conspicuous in its 
appearance. It belongs to the eguminusa, and has 
8 jointed pod, purple flowers, and ternate leaves, the 
lateral leuflets of which are comparatively very 
small. 
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grrins, and was the Raphael of musicians. But early 
as Unis great genius developed his powers in his own 
art, he remained a child in all the other relations of 
lite. He never knew how to govern himself; he had 
no sense of the necessity of domestic order, of the 
value of money, and of the need of moderation in 
enjoyment. But this absent, distracted man seemed 
to become of a higher order when seated at the 
harpsichord. His mind expanded, and his attention 
was absorbed in the one object for which he was born 
—the harmony of sound. He preferred to play in 
the uight till early in the morning, if he was not pre- 
He usually composed from six or seven in the 
morning till ten, and almost always in bed ; during 
the rest of the day, he would compose no more, un- 
less he had something to finish. Besides music, 
there was but one thing to which he appeared devoted 
—hilliards. His exterior was not favourable; he 
was short, pale, and thin, and his features were not 
striking. Among the works of his which have re- 
mained on the German stages, and which will always 
be the delight of the German nation, is his Idomeneo, 
Re di Creta, composed 1780, at Munich. Of his 
Entféhrang aus dem Serail (his fourteenth opera in 
the order of time), which was perfurmed at Vienna, 
in 178%, Joseph II. said to the composer, “This 
masic is too fine for our ears ; there are a prodigious 
trumber of notes in it.”” ‘‘ There are as many as are 
proper,” replied Mozart. The Marriage of Figaro 
met with the highest applause. It was performed 
during the winter of 1787, at Prague. At the same 
place, Mozart composed, in the same winter, his Don 
Juan, which pleased in Prague even more than the 
Marriage of Figaro. Nevertheless, this opera, on 
its first representation, was not favourably received 
at Vienna, al ydn, on this occasion, pro- 
nounced Mosart the greatest of all living composers. 
After having written, in 1790, Cost fan Tutte, and, 
during the il which caused his death, 1791, the 
Magic Flute; La Clemenza di Tito, aud his famous 
requiem, he died, December 5, 1792, in the thirty- 
sixth year of his age, according to the opinion of the 
ysician, from an accumulation of water on the 
in. His instrumental compositions (his beautiful 
symaphonies, his ethereal quartetts, concertos for the 
piano, sonatas, &c.) will remain a pattern for all 
nations and all ages. He has equal fame in sacred 
music, particularly for his grand hymns and masses. 
His requiem is generally ssid to have had the follow- 
ing origin. A count of Walseeg, who was astranger 
to him, came one day, und requested him to com 
a mass for the death of his wife, for which Mozart 
was to fix his own price. Mozart required 100, others 
say 200, ducats, but would not bind himself as to 
time, wishing to give the work perfection. The 
visiter paid the price demanded in advance, and pro- 
mised, when the work was finished, to give an addi- 
tional sum, and to call again in the course of some 
months. During this time, Mozart received the 
commission to compose La Clemenza di Tito for the 
coronation at Prague, and was on the point of 
emering the carriage to proceed to Prague, when the 
visiter rea red, and reminded him of his promise. 
Mosart apclogised, and promised to attend to the 
work immediately on his return from Prague. He 
eommenced the mass with an energy and interest 
which he had never yet felt while composing any of 
his other pieces, so that his wife felt preat anxiety 
Jest the unusual exertion should affect his already 
declining health ; indeed, Mozart himself, with tears 
in his eyes, acknowledged that he was writing a 
requiem for himself. His wife prevented him from 
continaing the work, and would not return him the 
manuscript till his health was apparently perfectly 
ished, and he had repeatedly requested it. 
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Mogart nearly completed the work, when he was 
aguip oppressed with melancholy ; his health daily 
declined, and his death took place. Immediately on 
his death, the visiter appeared, demanded the piece, 
and received it unfinished, as it was left. This com- 
position fell into the hands of his scholar Suszmayr, 
who presumed to make additions and alterations, 
particularly adding those instruments to the sanctus 
which were omitted, and arranged the whole as it 
is now printed. Mozart’s works equally delight the 
mere amateur and the accomplished musician, not- 
withstanding the complete novelty of their character. 
He explored all the sources of the art, and attained 
the highest degree of perfection, by the richness, 
purity, and depth of his ideas. Mozart left a widow 
and two sons. The former married a second time, 
and died in 1826. His eldest son received a post in 
one of the government offices at Milan: the younger 
son, born 1792, became 8 performer, and composer 
on the piano-forte. 

MUCIC ACID. This acid has generally been 
known by the name of saccholactic acid, because it 
was first obtained from sugar of milk ; but all the 
gums appear equally to afford it. ‘To obtain it from 
& gum, we have only to heat one part of this sub- 
stance with two of nitric acid, till a small quantity of 
nitrous and of carbonic acid is disengaged, when 
the dissolved mass will deposit, on cooling, the mucic 
acid. The pulverulent acid is soluble in about sixty 

rts of hot water. It decomposes the muriate of 

ime. It scarcely acts upon the metals, but forms 
salts with their oxides. According to Berzelius, 
mucic acid consists of oxygen, 62°69, carbon, 33:69, 
and hydrogen, 3°62. 

MUCIUS SCAEVOLA (properly Caius Mucius 
Cordus); the subject of a celebrated Roman tale. 
If we may believe the story, when Porsenna, king 
of Etruria, had besieged Rome to reinstate Tarquin 
in his rights, Mucius determined to deliver his coun 
from so dangerous an enemy. He disguised himself 
in the habit of a Tuscan, and, as he could speak their 
language fluently, he gained an introduction into 
the camp, and, soon, into the royal tent. Porsenna 
sat alone with his secretary when Mucius entered. 
The Roman immediately rushed upon the secretary, 
and stabbed him to the heart, mistaking him for his 
royal master. Mucius, unable to escape, was 
seized. He gave no answers to the inquiries of the 
courtiers, and only told them that he was a Roman, 
and, to give them a proof of his fortitude, he laid his 
right hand on an altar of burning coals, sternly 
looking at the king, and, without uttering a groan, 
boldly told him that 300 young Romans like himself 
had conspired against his life, and determined either 
to destroy him, or to perish in the attempt. This 
extraordinary confession astonished Porsenna, who 
made peace with the Romans, and retired from their - 
city. Mucius obtained the surname of Scevola 
(the Lefthanded), because he lost the use of his 
right hand by burning it in the presence of the 
Etrurian king. 

MUCK. See Amuck. 

MUCUS (from «efe, the mucus of the nose); one 
of the primary fluids of the animal body, perfectly 
distinct from gelatin and vegetable mucus; trans- 
parent, glutinous, thready, and of a salt savour. It 
contains water, muriate of potassa, and soda, lactate 
of lime, of soda, and phosphate of lime. The mucus 
forms a layer of greater or less thickness, at the sur- 
face of the mucous membranes, protects these mem- 
branes against the action of the air, of the aliment, 
the different glandular fluids, &c. Independently of 
this general use, it has others that vary according to 
the parts of mucous membranes: thus the mucus of 
the nose is favourable to smell, that of the mouth to 
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MULCIBER—MULGRAVE ISLANDS. 


on the lower parts of the Missouri. It grows to the } 
height of sixty feet and upwards, with a trunk six 
feet in circumference. The wood is fine-grained, 
compact, strong, and solid, and, by many persons, is 
esteemed fully equal to the locust. It is employed 
in naval architecture at Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
for the upper and lower parts of the frame, for knees 
and floor-timbers, and for treenails, it is hardly in- 
ferior to the locust, but is scarce in our ship-yards, 
and difficult to be procured in any quantity. For 
posts it is considered nearly as lasting as the locust, but 
it more slowly, and requires a richer soil. 
These qualities of the wood have induced Michaux 
to recommend its introduction into the European 
forests. Some experiments have been instituted in 
France, to ascertain whether the leaves were proper 
for silk-worms ; but the result was unfavourable. A 
much less quantity was obtained than from worms 
fed on the white mulberry, and there was a 
mortality: the worms, however, did not seem to be 
aware of the change, even when the leaves were 
mixed. 

The paper mulberry has now been separated from 
the genus morus, and placed under an allied one,— 
breussonetia. It differs from the true mulberries in 
baving the female flowers collected into a globular 
mass, which acquires a bright red colour. The tree 
is of a moderate sise, bearing leaves which are either 
simple, or divided into lobes, more or less deep, rough 
abuve and hairy beneath. It was originally from 
India and Japan, but is now very commonly culti- 
vated in Europe, and succeeds even in the more 
northern parts. For a long time, the female plant 
was unknown in Europe, , at the present time, it 
is exceedingly rare in this country. The islanders of 
the Pacific make a kind of clothing from the bark of 
this tree, in the following manner: Twigs of about 
an inch in diameter are cut, and deprived of their 
bark, which is divided into strips, and left to mace- 
rate for some time in running water : after the epider- 
mis has been scraped off, and while yet moist, the strips 
are laid out upon a plank, in such a manner that they 
touch at the edges, and two or three layers of the 
same are then placed upon them, taking care to pre- 
serve an equal thickness throughout. At the end of 
twenty-four hours, the whole mass is adherent, when 
it is removed to a large, flat, and perfectly smooth 
table, and is beaten with little wooden clubs, till it 
has attained the requisite thinness. This kind of 
cloth is easily torn, and requires to be washed and 
beaten many times before .it acquires its full supple- 
ness and whiteness. ‘The natives dye it red and yel- 
low, and also make a similar cloth from the bread- 
fruit-tree, an allied plant ; but that from the mulberry 
is preferred. The paper which is used in Japau, and 
many other countries in the East Indies, is made from 
this plant. For this purpose, the annual shoots are 
cut, after the fall of eaves, tied in bundles, and 
boiled in water mixed with ashes; after which the 
bark is stripped off by longitudinal incisions, and de- 
prived of the brown epidermis. The bark of the 
ruore shoots is separated from the rest, as it 
furnishes a very white paper for writing, while that 
produced by the remainder is coarse and gray, and 
serves for wrapping, or similar purposes. The writ- 
ing-paper is not suitable for quills, and these nations 
employ hair pencils, or the feathers of birds. For 
prioting, they make use of wooden blocks ; and this, 
as well as the writing, can only be executed on one 
side. Silk-worms will eat the leaves of this tree in- 
discriminately, even when mixed with those of the 
white mulberry. The fustic tree is now referred to 
the broussonetia. See Fustic. 

MULCIBER. See Vulcan. 

MULDAU. See Moldax. 


greater | the ass and horse species ; 
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MULE is the produce of a jackass with a mare, 
and has a large, clumsy head, long, erect ears, a 
short mane, and a thin tail. The produce of a she- 
ass and a stallion, called bardeau by Buffon, is a 
much inferior animal. The head is long and thin, 
the ears are like those of a horse, the mane is short, 
and the tail well filled with hair. The former, or 
mule, commonly so called, is much valued for the 

e, and for drawing carriages, in Spain, Portu 
Italy, the East, and in Spanith America,” In eee 
countries, where t attention is paid to the breed, 
it is very well-limbed, as tall as the horse, but not so 
handsome, especially about the head and tail. These 
animals are mostly sterile; some, indeed, have 
thought that they are altogether incapable of pro- 
ducing their kind; but some few instances have 
occurred in which female mules have had foals, and 
in which the male has imp females, both of 
ut such instances are 
very rare. Mules have been much employed, both 
in ancient and modern times. The Roman ladies 
had equipages drawn by mules; and, at this day, in 
Spain, the coaches of the nobility, and even of the 
princes, are usually drawn by them. Savoy produces 
very large ones, but the finest are bred in Spain. 
Mules are chiefly used in countries where there are 


rocky and stony ways, as about the Alps and Pyr- 
enees, &c. They are sometimes or sixteen 
hands high. They are very proper for large bur- 


dens, are remarkably sure-footed. They are 
much stronger for draught than our horses, are often 
as thick-set as dray-horses, and will travel several 
months together, with six or eight hundred weight 
on their backs. They are much hardier than the 
horse, cheaper kept, subject to fewer diseases, and 
will live and work twice as long. They take so 
much after the mare from which they are bred, that 
they may be procured of any kind, light or strong, as 
the owner pleases. The stubbornness complained of 
in them is owing only to ill treatment. 

MULE, in manufactures; a machine, invented by 
Crompton, in 1779, for producing finer yarn than was 
spun by the machines previously in use, and which 
has now nearly superseded the jenny. (See Cotton 
Manufacture.) For producing threads of the finest 
kind,.a process is n which is called stretch- 
ing, and which is analogous to that which is 
formed with carded cotton upon a common spinning- 
wheel. In this operation, portions of yarn several 
yards long are forcibly stretched in the direction of 
their length, with a view to elongate and reduce those 
places in the yarn which have a greater diameter and 
are less twisted than the other parts, so that the size 
and twist of the thread may become uniform through- 
out. To effect the process of stretching, the spindles 
are mounted upon a carriage, which is moved beck 
and forwards across the floor, receding when the 
threads are to be stretched, and returning when they 
are to be wound up. The yarn produced by mule- 
spinning is more perfect than any other, and is em- 
ployed in the fabrication of the fivest articles. The 
sewing-thread spun by mules is a combination of two, 
four, or six constituent threads, or plies. Threads 
have been produced of such fineness, that a pound of 
cotton has been calculated to reach 167 miles. 

MULGRAVE ISLANDS ; an archipelago in the 
Pacific ocean, lying between lat. 3° S. and 12° N., 
and lon, 160° and 177° E. It is composed of the 
groups of Browne, Raiick, Radack, Scarborough, 
and Kingsmill. The name is also applied, in a more 
limited sense, to a small group of islands in the south- 
ern part of the group of Radack, lat. 6° N., lon. 173° 
E. This group was examined by lieutenant Percival, 
in the United States schooner Dolphin, in 1825, more 
fully than had been previously done. (See Paulding’s 


MULLER—MULLET. 


Frederic the Great, when the battle of Jena puta 
stop to his Jabours. Napoleon had a conversation 
with him at Berlin, and treated him with much dis- 
tinctioa. The genius and kindness of the emperor 
won his esteem, and, in his discourse De la Gloire de 
Fredéric, delivered before the academy, he spoke of 
him in favourable terms. This made Muller an 
object of suspicion in Prussia: he was, therefore, 
mere ready to t a place at the university of 
Tubingen; but while on his way thither, received 
the information of his appointment as secretary of 
state to the kingdom of Westphalia, which post he 
entered upon with reluctance. He was finally per- 
mitted to resign it in 1808, and died in 1809. The 
frst division of the fifth volume of his History of 
Switserland was published in 1808. His complete 
works were published at Tubingen, in 1810, &c., in 
twenty-seven volumes. His letters (vol. 4—7 and 
13—18) contain important materials for forming a 
jest estimate of his character. Heeren’s Muller der 
Historiker (Leipsic, 1809) presents an impartial view 
of his services and his faults. His great work— 
Geschichte Schweizerischer Eidgenossenschaft—comes 
down only to 1489. It is distinguished for accuracy 
of research, profound and broad views, and, although 
minate, is not dry. 

MULLER, Joan GottuHarp von, one of the most 
eminent engravers of Germany, was born in Wurtem- 
berg, 1747, and early displayed so much talent, that 
the duke sent him to Paris in 1770. Here he studied 
engraving under the celebrated Wille, made rapid 

and was chosen member of the academy of 
arts. He was soon after invited to Stuttgard, by the 
duke of Wurtemberg, as professor of the academy in 
that place, and there published the master-pieces hy 
which he has become celebrated. His principal his- 
torical pieces are the Battle of Bunker Hill, from 
‘lrumbull, and the Madonna della Sedia of Raphael. 
He is particularly remarkable for the purity and 
softness of his buria. He died in 1830. His son 
John Frederic William, born at Stut in 1782, 
was also a distinguished engraver. He received his 
education at the gymnasium in Stuttgard, and was 
instrocted by his father, in geometry and perspective. 
His attempts with the burin were successful beyond 
ex ion, and, in compliance with the precepts 
and example of his father, he employed himself as- 
siduously in the study of drawing. At the age of 
twenty years, he went to Paris, and applied himself 
with such excessive ardour as to injure his health ; 
he likewise practised oil-painting, and executed three 
portraits from nature. While at Paris, he engraved 
the Venus of Arles for the Musée Francais, and a 
statoe La Jeunesse for Robillard : the latter exhibited 
a wonderful skill in imitating the appearance and ex- 
pression of marble, on copper. Jn 1805, he painted 
and engraved the portrait of the crown prince, since 
king Wiurtemberg + began the famous John, after 
Domenichino, and drew the St Cecilia of the same 
master. In 1808, it was proposed to him, by Ritt- 
ner, a dealer in works of art, to engrave Raphael's 
Madunna del Sisto, in the Dresden gallery ; and, 
animated by the greatness of the undertaking, he 
determined to devote all his powers to its execution, 
and, previously, to study his art in Italy. In 1809, 
he returned from Italy, and entered, with his usual 
industry, upon his great work. In the mean time, 
he exec several works, such as the portraits of 
Jacobi, Schiller, and Hebel, and the Adam and Eve, 
after Raphael. In 1814, he was sppointed professor 
in the Dresden academy of arts; but his health began 
to fail, and he exhausted the last remains of his mental 
and bodily vi in the completion of his favourite 
work. He died in 1816, without having seen an 
isopression of this splendid production. 
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MULLER, Frepenic, usually called Maler Muller, 
or Muller the Painter, boru at Creuznach, in 1746, 
published, as early as his eighteenth year, and sub- 
sequently, several collections of etchings (animals, 
compositions in the Flemish style, pastoral scenes, 
&c.), which were remarkable for their originality and 
freedom. In 1776, he went to Rome, and studied . 
the works of Michael Angelo, but without much 
success, Like many of those who imitate that master, 
in attempting to copy his grandeur, he fell into an 
exaggerated style. As a poet, he deserves more 
credit. Ata time when German poetry had degener- 
ated into a mere versified prose, Muller appeared 
among the great writers who gave a new impulse to 
German literature. (See German Literature.) His 
complete works were published at Heidelberg (1811, 
3 vols.). The principal are Niobe, Faust, and Gene- 
vieve. They are characterized by richness of fancy, 
warmth of passion, and elevated delineation of char- 
acter, though sometimes wild and disconnected. He 
died at Rome, in 1825, in the eightieth year of his 
age. 

MULLER, Wi tuiam, a German poet, born at 
Dessau, 1795, studied at Berlin (1812), where his 
favourite branches were the historical and philological. 
The war of 1813 called him from his books, and he 
was present, as a volunteer, in the Prussian army, at 
the battles of Lutzen, Bautzen, Hanau, and Culm. 
In 1814, he returned to his studies at Berlin, and 
cultivated the old German pvetry and literature. 
His early display of talents had induced his father (a 
mechanic, in moderate circunstances) to allow him 
to follow his own inclinations ; and, at Berlin, he had 
enjoyed the advantage of the instructions of Bockh, 
Buttmann, Ruhs, and Uhden. His journey to Italy 
(1819) produced his ingenious work Rom, Romer, 
und Romerinnen (Berlin, 1820); and, on his return 
to Germany, he became teacher of Latin and Greek, 
in the newly established school at Dessau, where he 
was also appointed ducal librarian. In 1824 ap- 
peared his Gedichte aus den hinterlassenen Papieren 
eines reisenden Waldhornisten, which displays great, 
poetical merit. His Lieder der Griechen (1825) 
celebrates with poetic fire, the awakening of an 
oppressed nation, its struggle, and its victory. His 
Lyrische Spaziergange displays the same truth to 
nature, freshness, and fre, and the same harmony of 
language, which characterize his other poems. He 
also contributed many critical papers to several Ger- 
man periodicals and encyclopedias, and his Ho- 
merische Vorschule (1824) is a work of much learn. 
ing. His Bibliothek Deutscher des 17 Jahrhunderts 
(10 vols., Leipsic, 1622—27) is a valuable collection 
of the best lyric poems of that period. He died in 
1827. His works were collected in 5 volumes (Leip- 
sic, 1830). 

MULLET (mullus, L.); a genus of acanthoptery- 
gian fishes, distinguished by the oblique forin of their 
head; by two long appendages under the chin, aud 
large scales on the head and body, which are very 
easily detached. Their body is oblong, and generally 
of a red or yellow colour ; their head of a moderate 
size; their eyes situated close to each other. The 
most celebrated species is the Mf. barbatus, which is 
found in the Mediterranean. These fish were held in 
great estimation among the epicures of ancient Rome, 
and were sometimes sold for their weight in silver. 
Pliny gives an instance where about £60 were given 
for a single fish, of about three pounds’ weight. Ju- 
venal also records the height to which luxury had 
attained in his days, in speaking of the prices given for 
the mullet—* Mullum sex millibus emit, diquantem 
sane paribus sestertia libris.’” But the extravagance 
of these conquerors of the world was still more 
strongly exemplified in the mode in which these 
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‘MUSEUM. 


Polyhymnia, Urania, and Calliope. ‘The poets feign 
that Jupiter spent nine nights with Mnemosyne, in 
Pieria, and, in that period, begot the nine Muses. 
immediately after their birth, they came, singin 
and dancing, to Olympus, where Jupiter exalted 
them to a divine rank. Not fur from the tup of 
Olympus is their palace, near that of the Graces, 
where they sing and dance. ‘They are commonly 
represented as virgins, though children of the Muses 
are sumetimes mentioned. Even Urania is called, 
by Eustathius, the mother of Linus. Among the 
adventures of the Muses, their three contests with 
the Sirens, the daughters of Pierus, and the old bard 
Thamyris, are icularly famous. The Sirens were 
conquered: the muses plucked the feathers from their 
wings,and made garlands out of them fur themselves, 
while the Sirens flew away, ashamed, in the shape of 
prating magpies. When the Muses contended with 
them in song, the heaven, the stars, the rivers, and 
the sea still, and mount Helicon leaped for joy, 
and Neptune, to prevent it from mounting to the 
heavenly regions, despatched Pegasus, who struck 
his fuot upon the summit of the mountain ; at the 
wong of the unfortunate Pierides, black darkness 
covered the felds. The bard Thamyris, who con- 
tended with them, stipulated that, should he come 
off victorious, each of them should yield to his em- 
braces one night ; but, should he be conquered, they 
might impose upon him whatever punishment they 
pleased. They were victorious; and, as a punish- 
ment for his audacity, deprived him of his eyes 
and of the art of playing upon the lyre. A certain 
tribe, says tradition, listened to the singing of the 
Muses with so much pleasure that they forgot their 
fuod, and, being on the point of perishing with 
hunger, were in compassion conve by the Muses 
into grasshoppers, who sing continually, without 
requiring (as it was believed) any nourishment. The 
custumary occupation of the Muses was singing and 
dancing. The ancients knew nothing of the par- 
ticular occupations which have, in later times, been 
attributed to each of their number. Calliope became 
the goddess of epic poetry. She was the most dis- 
tinguished among the Muses, the protectress of 
kings, whom she endowed with eloquence and song. 
Clio was the of history; Euterpe, of music, 
particularly of wind-instruments ; Thalia, of comedy; 
Melpomene, of tragedy; Urania, of astronumy; Erato, 
of lyric and erotic poetry; Polyhymnia, of eloquence 
and mimicry ; and Terpsichore, of the dance. If we 
translate their names, Erato signifies the Jovely ; 
Calliope, the eloquent ; Euterpe, the pleasing ; Tha- 
lia, the joyous, particularly at feasts; Melpomene, 
the musical; Polyhymnia, variety of song ; Terpsi- 
chore, the dance-loving ; and Clio, fame. (See the 
separate articles.) ‘Their surnames are, for the most 
part, derived from their places of residence,—Heli- 
con, Pindus, Parnassus, and the sacred fountains 
there (hence Castalides, Pimpleides, &.). They are 
commonly represented as beautiful virgins, adorned 
with wreaths of palm leaves, laurel, roses, or the 
feathers of the Sirens. They dance in a circle, 
together with Apollo. (See Museum Pio-Clemen- 
Gawm, sol. 1. plates 17—28, and vol. 4. plates 14, 
15.) Their worship extended from Greece to Italy: 
the Romans originally called them Camane. In 
Rome, they had a separute temple, and a grove 
sacral tothem. The swan, the nightingale, and the 
grasshopper were also sacred tothem. They hada 
knowledge of past ages, and were invoked, by pvets, 
at the commencement of their lays. 

MUSEUM. Every cullection of interesting objects, 
of natnre or ast, brought together for the instruction 
of the student, or the satisfaction of the curious, is 
called a museum,—a word which originally signified 
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a grotto of the Muses, or a temple of the Muses, and 
which was first given in the above sense to that part 
of the royal palace in Alexandria, which Ptolemy 
Philadelphus assigned for the library. Works of the 
fine arts, collected in museums, cannot produce the 
same effect as when in the places for which they 
were originally intended. When the images of Her- 
cules, Hermes, and Cupid, stood in the gymnasia; 
when Alcamenes’ statues of Venus were half hidden 
by bowers and trees; when the figures of Diana, with 
her nymphs, were found in lonely forests; Myron’s 
groups of the Nereides, on the sea-shore ; the statues 
of Apollo, Bacchus, and the Muses, in the theatres ; 
the lofty image of Jupiter, at the Olympian games; or, 
in more recent times, when the picture of the Virgin 
stood over the altar, surrounded by columns and arches, 
—then the works of art were in their proper places, 

and produced the effect for which the artist intended 
them. But a deluge of barbarism swept over the 
civilization of ancient times, and the works of ancient 
art were hurled from their seats. When the light of 
civilization again dawned upon Europe, it was natural 
for men to seek with avidity for the relics of ancient 
art; and,as the changes which had taken place in 
religion and in social institutions forbade the restora- 

tion of them to their old uses, they were treasured up 
in collections, as proofs of the existence of a perfec- 
tion which mankind had long lost. But this spirit of 
collecting may be carried, and has been carried, to 
an extreme. In the last century, particularly, the 
governments of many countries thought themselves 
authorized to despvuil all the provinces of the few 
works of art which they had preserved, and to crowd 
them, often without any taste, in collections, into the 
capital. Of late, the mode of arranging museums 
has been greatly improved, the works of art being 
disposed in situations corresponding to their charac- 
ter; at least, this has been the case with sume 
museums of works of sculpture, of which the G/yp- 

totheca (q v.) and the new and grand museum at 
Berlin are honourable examples. We find the first 
collections of works of art in the peristyles of ancient 
temples. Delphi, with its treasure chambers, divided 
according to the different tribes of Greece ; the temple 
of the Samian Juno and the Palladian Acropolis at 
Athens were very rich in works of art, consisting of 
consecrated gifts, arranged with taste. The succes- 

sors of Alexander accumulated all kinds of works of 
art in their royal seats, in order to carry them about 

at their triumphs in long processions. Similar was 

the fate of foreign works of art in ancient Rome. 

The captured statues were carried about like slaves; 

and among the Roman emperors there was more than 

one imitator of Nerv, who ordered five hundred sta- 

tues to be sent from Delphi, to ornament his “ golden 

house.” The practice of removing works of art from 

their original localities had therefore already begun ; 

real museums, however, existed not as yet. The 
barbarians afterwards broke in upon Rome, and the 
works of art were involved in indiscriminate destruc- 
tion. ‘The finest marbles were used for building walls; 
the noblest statues were burned for lime. UWardly a 
single statue or picture escaped, except those which 
were buried under the ruins, and thus preserved by 
the very extent of the surrounding destruction, to 
kindle, in future ages, a new love for the fine arts. 

In the beginning of the fifteenth century, only about 
five antique statues of marble, and one of bronze, 
were known to exist in Rome. In Florence began 
the dawn of a new day for the fine arts, in the age of 
the Medici. (q.v.) Cosmo I. collected antiques, 
and laid the fuundation of the famous Florentine 
museum. Other princes of Italy soon followed the 
example. Pope Leo X., of the family of Medici, 
transplanted the love of the fine arts, which «istin- 
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one of the | individually, while as a whole they are the same. 


same melody, but the notes may be different in value | ‘hus : 





Here the measures are com of notes of differ- 
ent duration, but the amount of the lengths of all the 
notes in one measure is the same as the amount of 
those uf all the notes of any other ; one semibreve 
being equal to a minim and two crotchets, or eight 
quavers, or two quavers a crotchet anda minim.” The 
semibreve may be taken as the unit of measure, and 
the subdivisions are formed by continual bisection, 
i e. dividing by two, or trisection, i. e. dividing by 
three, the former being called common, and the latter 
triple time. Of both of these kinds of time, there are 
Various species, distinguished from each other by the 
recurrence of accents. The first subdivision of com- 
mon time is that of two minims in the bar, denoted by 
placing a large C immediately after the signatures 
at the beginning of the piece, as may be seen in the 
example below (A). The next subdivision is that 
wherein two crutchets constitute a measure, which is 
signified by prebxing the fraction { in the same way 
as was directed for the C (see B). Here the under 
figure denotes into how many parts the semibreve is 
divided, and the upper figure how many of these 
Coirstitute one measure. 

Four-crotchet time is accented on the first and 
third, and unaccented on the second and fourth. It 
has, therefore, a kind of close at the half of the 
measure, as well as at the end, in consequence of 
which it is not unfrequently called compound com- 
mon time. It differs, however, from ? time only in 


the omission of each alternate bar, and is designated 
by a C, with a bar drawn through it, placed after the 
signatures at the beginning of the clef (see C in the 
example below), and it may be observed, concerning 
this measure, that it is commonly understood to be 
quicker than the other species of common time. In 

e following examples, from Haydn’s Symphonies, 
it will be easy to follow the time. In the last bar of 
each of the examples B and C, the duration of the 
notes will not complete the measure, and a rest is 
therefore introduced, which fills up the time. Inthe 
last measure of example C, we find a mark ¢r, signi- 
fying that the note over which it is placed is to be 
shaken, and the two small notes immediately follow- 
ing are to be played quickly, and whatever time they 
occupy is to be taken off the succeeding note. 

In triple time, the measure is divided into three 
equal parts, the first being accented, and the second 
unaccented, but the third, according to Colcot, is 
somewhat accented when compared with the second. 
This time is either of three minims, or three crotchets, 
or three quavers, which are expressed by fractions 
of the semibreve ; the under number showing how 
many parts the semibreve is divided into, and the 
upper, how many of these parts complete a measure. 

‘hese are the principal kinds of triple measure, 
but compound triple measure is often formed by leav- 
ing out each alternate bar, and thus we have, ‘, 3, 4, 
or the subdivisions, ;, {, 4, 3, or 45, 
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The various rules for the composition and resolu- 
tion may be found in any of the larger works on 
music ; the subject is by far too technical and abstruse 
for this Encyclopedia. 

For the purpwuse of giving variety in the effect, the 
notes of a piece are sometimes made to occur ona 
different key from that on which the melody com- 
menced. These changings of the key obey certain 
fxed laws which form that department of musical 
science denominated Modulation. In the construc- 
tinn of a melody keeping in the same key, the prin- 
cipal things to be kept in mind, are, to employ all 
the notes of the scale, dwelling chiefly on the neces- 
sary chords, that is, the chords of the tonic and 
seveuth; in the repetition of which, however, a same- 
ness of method ought to be avoided. Pauses and 
cadences ought to be made almost exclusively on 
these two chords, nor should any additional sharp or 
fiat be added. These things are to be observed 
where the modulation is confined within one key, 
but we often pass from one key to another, a species 
of modulation much more extensive in its laws than 
the ing, and to which we shall for a little 
call the reader's attention. In modulating from a 
major key, it will always be found best to do so from 
the fifth above the tonic. As to the modulations in 
the mipor modes: from the principal key we may 
roodalate to the third, the fifth, the fourth, and lastly, 
the sixth, these being given in the order of their 
preference. ‘‘The key of each of these accessary 
tones is determined by the third of the principal 
key.” This is a general rule throughout, that the 
keys of the fifth and fourth of the principa) key are 
of the same kind with that key; those of the third 
and sixth, on the other hand, have minor thirds. In 
modulation in different keys, it ought to be borne in 
mind that a composition ought always to begin and 
end in the same key > and therefore, wherever we 
leave the principal key for another, whether major 
ur minor, we ought to be prepared to return with 
ease to it again. Moreover, since the principal key 
ought to predominate throughout the piece, we ought 
to dwell longer or shorter on the modulated keys, 
according to their relation to it, dwelling longer on 
those whose relation is the more perfect, and the 
converse. 

The Fugue is a species of composition often em- 
ployed with fine effect, especially in sacred music. 
It consists in a repetition of certain parts of the 
melody by different instruments or voices, one after 
the other; these repetitions being separated from 
each other by sensible intervals of time. In talking 
of fugues, it is usual to denominate the part which 
leads, or goes first, the guide; and the part which 
follows in the repeat, is called the answer. The 
pitch of the answer is different from that of the 
repeat, nevertheless, the tones and semitones of the 
one, must be entirely similar to those of the other. 
The cumposition of fugues is regulated by certain 
recognised principles, the chief of which are, that the 
key note and the fifth ought to be preferred for the 
mg and conclusion of the fugue, in which case 
the melody ought not to extend beyond the octave of 
the key ; and if the guide begins or ends with the 


11} 
| tonic, the answer ought to open and close on th 
fifth. Should the melody of the fugue desce. 


from the tonic to the fifth, we may employ the 
sixth and seventh in the answer; and passing to 
the fourth, third, and second, we ought so to order 
the arrangement, that one of the three last notes 
should come near to the tonic. The fifth must 
always answer the tonic, and the converse, except in 
the middle of the air, where the fourth may be sub- 
stituted ; thus affording four degrees from the fourth 
to the tonic descending, or from the second to the 
fifth ascending. ‘The bass of the fugue must first be 
found, then the other parts, in which it is to be 
remembered, that they ought to follow a similar 
progression in guide and answer ; and if the imita- 
tion be in the treble, the bass will carry the same 
accompanying chords in both. The melody of a 
fugue should never occupy less time than half a 
measure, nor should it extend much beyond four 
mensures, otherwise the movement must be rapid ; 
and a fugue ends best on the first part of a measure, 
when that measure is divided into two parts ; or on 
the third, when it is divided into four: this, however, 
is not without exception. 

Imitation consists in a continuance of a part of the 
melody in the bass, or any other of the accompanying 
parts. This is repeated at pleasure, depending en- 
tirely on the will of the composer. 

The Canon consists of an air, the subject of which 
is repeated in all the parts, and may therefore be 
regarded as a species of fugue. These repetitions are 
managed so as to keep within the range of the voices 
or instruments employed ; and it is usual for them to 
be taken in the unison, or in the octave. The sub- 
ject is first invented, and then the number of parts 
chosen in which the piece is to be composed, of which 
the melody is formed, one part serving as a pro- 
longation of another; then the air commences in one 
of the parts, and when the subject is finished, it is 
followed in another. 

We shall conclude this section by an explanation 
of some characters employed in musical notation. 

The use of the single and double bar has been 
already explained in treating of melody; but it is 
here to be observed, that when a double bar occurs 
with dots on each side, the part which it terminates 
must be again repeated. Sometimes, however, it 
necessary to repeat a portion of an air, which is not 
terminated by a double bar, and this is denoted by 
placing the mark :S: above the last note in the repeat. 
The same thing is sometimes done by placing below 
the last note the letters D.C., i.e. DE capo, repeat 
the strain. The slur “\ placed over or under arty 
number of notes, denotes that they are to be per- 
formed as if sliding into one another, that is, that 
the transition from the one note to the other shall be 
as little marked as ible. Nearly allied to the 
grace of slurring, is that of gliding, denoted by the 
mark 3 or \, and fs performed by passing from 
one note to another, by rising or falling from the 

itch of the first to that of the second, by impercepti- 
Ble de This grace is easily executed on the 
violin, by sliding the finger gradually on the board 
from the stop of the one note to that of the other, 
while the bow continues to act on the string ; and 
thus the first tone becomes so gradually lost and 
beautifully blended with the second, that the transi- 
tion is almost imperceptible. The glide is frequently 
imitated by taking the chromatic interval between 
the first and last note, and this is the only way in 
which this grace can be at all approached on the 
piano forte. As was remarked on a former occasion, 
the figure 3 placed over three notes tied together, 
shows that they should be performed in the time of 
two; so 6 placed over six notes, shows that they 
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MUSIC (SACRED). 


tions of the moderns ing the music of the 
ancients give us, on the whole, but little light on the 
subject, and the existing writings of the ancients 
themselves are, in a great degree, unintelligible, on 
account of the many contradictions and obscurities in 
them.—See the collection uf the ancient musical 
writers by Meibom—Antique Musice Scriptores (7 
vols., Amsterdam, 1656, 4to). and Claud, Ptole- 
merus.}—Of late, Munch and Von Drieberg have 
written on the music of the ancients. Chladni 
(q. ¥.)» however, has opposed their conclusions in 
many particulars, in the Musical Garette of Leipsic. 
Caspar Bartholin has written on the wind-instru- 
ments of the ancients (De Tibiis Veterum). The 
Romans seem to have received the music which they 
used at sacrifices, with the religious service, 
from the Etruscans, the instrumental music, used 
on the stage and in war, from the Greeks. Stringed 
instruments are said to have been introduced into 
Rome as late as 186 B. C. In general, the Romans, 
so warlike in their disposition, most cultivated mar- 
tial music. At an early period of their history, it 
was a great hinderance to the progress of the art 
that it was practised only by slaves. With the 
Romans, canere and carmen signified the musical 
recitation, which was accompanied by instruments, 
aod which seems to have stood in the same relation 
to rhetorical recitation as the poetic rhythmus to the 
numerus of prose ; to which we must add, however, 
that orators had the intonation given by instruments 
at the beginning of their speech and during the 
same. The Romans made use of their capital letters 
as notes. On the stage, the song was accompanied 
with flutes. The instruments first preluded, then the 
actor began ; and, probably, the instrumental accom- 
paniment continued in simple concords, or made 


monclogue and dialogue. This accompaniment con- 
sisted of flutes and other wind-_instruments, comprised 
with the Romans under the name of (ibiz; sometimes, 
also, of the lyre and cithern. The flutes were dif- 
ferent, according to the comic or tragic poem which 
they had to accompany: hence there were tibie 
dextra and sinistraz, the former particularly intended 
for the serious, the latter for the comic, passages, 
and for comedies. Horace, in his Epistola ad 
Pisenes, says that, formerly, only simple wind-instru- 
ments, with a few holes, had been used; no flutes 
which vied with the trumpets (tubc). Rhythm 
and melody, he says, had become less strict. At 
later periods, still louder complaints were raised 
against the noise of the instruments, which obliged 
the actor to raise his voice extremely. In all this, 
the Greeks had preceded the Romans. Under the 

emperors, partic y Nero, music was culti- 
vated as an object of luxury. After his death, 500 
singers and musicians are said to have been dis- 
(For the way in which sacred music grew 
up among the first Christians, see the articles Music, 
Sacred; also Italian Music, in the article Italy, vol. 
iv., p. 188.) The solemn church song or hymn, 
which was first sung in one voice only, or in octaves, 
is the basis of modern music. It was sung without 
rizythm or time (in canfo fermo). A later invention 
is the music, which, according to some, 
existed even in the seventh century, in the Roman 
church ; according to others, was invented by the 
Eogiish monk Dunstan (who died 988). The pro- 
gress of music was promoted, in the middle ages, by 
its bei to the service of religion, and 
belcnging to the guadrivium, the four branches of a 
leasned education,—arithmetic, geometry, astron- 
omy, and masic. Several investigations into the 
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nature of music were made, which are found in Mart. 
Gerbert’s Scriptores ecclesiastici de Musica Sacra, 
See, also, Forkel’s General Literature of Music (in 
German, Leipsic, 1792).—Guido of Arezzo (whose 
works on music are also to be found in the collection 
just mentioned) contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of music. The correction and extension of the 
system of tones, the division of tones into hexachords, 
the improvement in the manner of writing the notes, 
by the introduction of the system of lines, the inven- 
tion of the solmization (q. v.), and of counterpoint, 
are generally ascribed to him. Johannes de Muris 
is said to have improved the mode of writing notes 
in the fourteenth century, and also the figured music. 
Franco of Cologne, in the eleventh century, is men 
tioned as the inventor of the musical time-table, and 
as the frst approved writer on measured music, on 
which the invention of counterpoint and the fugue 
depended. In the fifteenth century, music was 
treated scientifically in the Netherlands, France, and 
Spain. The organ (q. v.) contributed much to the 
development of harmony. The Flemish school, to 
which belongs, among others, Orlando Lasso (q. v.), 
preceded Palastrina, generally called the founder of 
modern church music. From the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, there grew up at the courts of 
monarchs the free chamber style, and, from this, the 
theatrical style. The invention of the opera, in the 
sixteenth century, has chiefly contributed to the 
splendour and variety of modern vocal music, and 

e astonishing improvement of the most various 
instruments greatly advanced instrumental music, 
and, at the same time, harmony, iu the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. (See the history of music in 
the articles of the various countries.) The merit of 
the advancement of vocal music is claimed particu- 
larly by the Italians; the improvement of instru- 
mental music by the Germans and French. As to 
the modern mathematical systems of music, Huygens, 
Saveur (about 1701), Rameau (about 1722) and Euler 
(Mathematical Inquiries respecting Music), deserve 
to be mentioned as inventors. The history of music 
has been treated fully by Giamb. Martini (Storia 
della Musica, Bologna, 1757 et seq.), by Marpurg 
(Kritische Einleitung in die Geschichte und Grund- 
satze der allen und neuern Musik, Berlin, 1759), by 
Burney (q. v.), from whose great work that of Busby 
(London, 1820, 2 vols.) was compiled, by Hawkins, 
and by J. N. Forkel (Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Musik, 2 vols., 4to, not finished). Von Hammer 

ives contributions to the history of Oriental masic, 

m the Persian, in his Fundgruben des Orients (4th 
vol.); see, also, Pauw’s Recherches; and, for the 
music of Egypt and Abyssinia, a letter by Bruce, in 
Burney’s General History of Music. 

MUSIC, Sacrep. Almost all nations who have 
an established religious service have made music an 
important part of it; and, in a general sense, we 
might give the name of sacred music to all. music 
employed in religious festivals, even before the 
Christian era, as that of the Egyptians, Hebrews, 
Greeks, and Romans, as well as to the religious 
songs of the bards and scalds. The early Christians, 
who were led by various passages in their sacred 
writings to employ religious songs, introduced at 
their religious meetings, particularly in the Eastern 
churches, the singing of the psalms and hymns, which 
are to be found in the books of the Old Testament, 
and to which the Jewish converts had been already 
accustomed in their assemblies. They sang, also, 
at the Lord’s supper and at the agapes. At the 
synod of Laodicea (364), regular songs were intro- 
duced, which were sung from notes by 
appointed for this purpose. The Western churches 
received, through Ambrosius (q. v.), bishop of 
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in from many causes escaping calculation, such as bad 
steerage, leeway, heave of the sea, unknown currents, 
and as these accumulate, and become considerable at 
the end of a long voyage, it becomes necessary for 
the mariner, removed from all reference to terrestrial 
ubjects, to resort to the immovable guides in the 
heavens, whose motions the God that placed them 
there has given him capacity to comprehend. 
Let us now see how the ship’s position on the 
ocean, represented by latitude and longitude, may at 
apy time, without reference to course sailed, or dis- 
tance, to capricious winds and stealthy currents, be 
ascertained with ease and accuracy. And, in the 
first place, to find the latitude, we have abimdant 
dats. All the heavenly bodies are, by the revolution 
of the earth, daily brought to the meridian, at which 
time, if their altitude be measured, their declination 
er distance from the ‘equinox being known, the 
latitade is readily ded ; it may also be deduced 
from single or double altitudes of bodies not in the 
meridian, the times being accurately known. But 
the meridian altitade of the sun is what furnishes 
at once the easiest and most correct method of 
Snding the latitude. The meridian altitudes of 
the stars, and frequently of the moon, must he 
taken at night, when the horizon is vaguely marked ; 
moreover, their minuteness and want of brilliancy 
make observation troublesome and uncertain; but 
when the sun comes to the meridian, the observer 
brings a brilliant and palpable object down to a 
well-defined horizon; then, too, he has the advan- 
tage of observing, at a self-fixed epoch, the be- 
ginning of a new day. So great, indeed, are the 
advantages offered by the meridian altitude of the 
sun, that no other means of finding the latitude are 
used, except when these have failed from a clouded 
or when the momentary expectation of 

making the land quickens the mariner’s anxiety. 
We shall, therefore, now explain the method of 
deducing the latitude from the sun’s meridian alti- 
tnde. Furnished with a sextant, circle, or octant of 
refection, the observer goes upon deck, and, having 
examined the adjustment of his instrument, proceeds 
ts bring down the image of the sun reflected by its 
mirror, until the lower limb just sweeps the horizon. 
He continues to follow and measure its ascent, until 
it ceases to rise; the moment that it begins to fall, 
and the lower limb dips in the horizon, the sun has 
passed the meridian. The altitude marked by the 
index being read off, it is next corrected. And first, 
the observer adds the semidiameter, in order to 
make the altitude apply to the centre of the object ; 
next, he subtracts the dip, to meet the error caused 
by the extension of the horizon, in consequence of 
the rotundity of the earth, and the elevation of his 
eye above its surface; also the refraction of the 
, by which the object, when not vertical, 
to appear higher than its true place; lastly, 

he adds the parallax (a small correction, inconsider- 
from the sun’s distance), in order to reduce the 
ulation for the centre of the earth ; for which 
int all calculations are made, and which is ever 
to be the station of an observer. Having 
all these corrections, which many mariners 
sammarily, by an addition of twelve min- 
the true meridian altitude of the sun. 
from a quadrant, or ninety degrees, 
distance, or distance from that point 
which is immediately over the ob- 
Id be met by a straight line passing 
the centre of the earth through his position. 
Now, if the sun were for ever on the equinoctial, the 
senith distance would always be the latitude ; for, 
whilst the senith is the observer's position, referred 
to the heavens, the eqoator is there, in like manner, 
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nted by the equinoctial ; and we have already 
seen that latitude is the distance from the equator. 
But, as the sun is only twice a year upon the equi- 
noctial, and as his distance from it, at times, in- 
creases to more than 20°, it becomes necessary to 
take this distance (called his declination) into the 
estimate. The sun’s declination is given, in the Al- 
manac, for the noon of each day; by correcting it 
for the time anticipated or elapsed, according as the 
sun comes first to him or to the first meridian, by his 
position east or west of it, the observer obtains the 
declination fur noon at his own position. This decli- 
nation applied to the senith distance, by adding when 
the sun is on the same side of the equator, by sub- 
tracting when on the opposite side, gives the true 
latitude. A daily and accurate knowledge of his 
latitude is, then, to the mariner of our day, a deside- 
ratum of easy attainment. By its aid, nothing is 
easier than to sail clear of any rock or shoal that 
crosses his track, either by a watchful look-out at 
the moment of passing its latitude, or else by avoid- 
ing its parallel entirely, until it be surely passed. 
Moreover, this is his best and surest guide in aiming 
at his destined port ; for he has but to attain the exact 
latitude it lies in, and then sail directly upon it, east 
or west, to be sure of success. And here nature is 
again his friend ; by a singular coincidence, discover- 
able in glancing at the map af the world, most coasts 
and continents lie in a northern and southern direc- 
tion. Hence the value attached, by seamen, to an 
accurate knowledge of the latitude ; and hence the 
saw of “ Latitude, lead, and look-out.” But if it be 
possible to obtain the longitude with any thing like 
an equal ease and certainty, no one will dispute 
its advantage. Although, as we have stated, most 
coasts follow a northern and southern direction, 
there are yet not a few, such as both coasts of Cuba 
and San Domingo, which lie east and west, so that 
points along them are only determined by the longi- 
tude. And even to have the satisfaction, not merely 
to run his finger along the chart, and say, “I am 
somewhere along that parallel,” but to be able to 
point to the spot, and say, “I am there,” is, to the 
hice navigator, no insufficient motive. 

Various ways have been devised to find the longi- 
tude, in all of which the great element is time. Inas- 
much as the earth performs her diurnal revolution in 
twenty-four hours, frum the time any given meridian 
is brought under the sun until it reaches it again, it 
follows that twenty-four hours and 360 degrees are 
both equal to a circle, and that the equator and other 
circles of longitude may be indifferently estimated 
by either of these divisions. Hence the difference of 
time between two places, is no other than the diffe- 
rence between the sun’s coming to their respective 
meridians, or, in a word, their difference of longi- 
tude ; and hence it follows that if we, by any means, 
simultaneously ascertain the time at the first meri- 
dian, and the time at ship, we shall have ascertained 
the longitude. The easiest method of solving this 
problem is by means of the chronometer. This is a 
watch so nicely constructed as to go with perfect 
uniformity, either having no error whatever, or else 
losing or gaining a known quantity every day. This 
watch is set to the time of the first meridian, and its 
rate is carefully ascertained, before leaving the land. 
To find the longitude by means of it, the mariner has 
merely to take an observation of the sun or other 
star, when rising or falling rapidly, and deduce the 
time of ship; this, compared with the time at the 
first meridian, simultaneously given by the chrono- 
meter, determines the longitude. Several chrono- 
meters concurring with each other, may make the 
mariner sure of his position; but a single one, 
unchecked by other data, and liable, from its nicety 
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NORTH POLAR EXPEDITIONS—NORTH STAR. 
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We tsa ace AC aerated prem toe meen od 
Stepte tet. ee te A hes ere ED Bog tcet bres 
hada, fated ae een woes Of un bores 
wire 
Somhinleratwdd). whet ies of tae argest onvs- 
teen Kagiusl, preesty @ great vareny 62 we. ated 
turfase ; for Usugh tone pars are ferise ard wei. 
enltivater!, the greater pertcm apirrarhes to the 
atate of alealute Larreonews. In the momh-wen are 
the Cheviot bulls, where the Lowi. dvarh unfit for 
the plough, affords good pastarage ba sheep Other 
meuntnineds sitriets extend from Ue wuth-west ' 
gage of the county and the borders of Durham to 
the moors north of Rethbury. On the eastern side 
of the county are some fertile tracts. comisting of 
valleys through which the rivers take their course to 
the sen; and among these the vale of the Coquet is 
remarkable for its fertility. Along the sea-coast the 
surface is generally level, and there are several small 
bays, or inlets. but no harbour of importance, except 
that of North Shields atthe mouth of the Tyne. The 
headlands of Bainbrough and Dunstanbrough are two 
promontories remarkable for their castles ; and off 
the const are the groups called Farn Staple islands, 
ns well as the hirger island of Lindisfarn,  Sonthward 
of these is Coquet island, at the mouth of the river 
of the same name. ‘The principal river of, Northum- 
herland is the ‘Vyne, formed hy two branches; the 
orth Tyne, whieh rises in the Cheviot hills on the 
Scottish border; and the South ‘Tyne, which has its 
source at Aldstone moor in Cumberland ; and these 
uniting: near Hexham, flow westward by Newcastle 
and Shields to the sea at Tynemouth, The Reed, 
whieh res at Carter Feil, among the Cheviot hills 
not far from the source of North ‘Tyne, falls into hat 
river at Bellingham. The Coquet, wluch has its 
arigin iw the ‘ame mountain range, crosses. the 
county from west (oO cust, aod enters the seit att 
Warkworth. ‘The ‘Tweed, a Scottish river, skirts 
the novthern border of this county; and, besides 
the-e, amy he specified the Blyth, the VW sansheck, | 
and the Alne, whieh all fall into he German ocean. 
The climate of Naurthumberland is extremely \ari- 
ous, but en the whele by ne means so cold as might! 
be expected from its northern situation; (he tempera- 
ture of the air being moderated by the sea-breezes | 
which reach it from the Irish channel as well as trom | 
the German oeran, and hence the snow seldom hes | 
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long except on the tups of te highest hills. 
Nonthuberisnd is chiefty distinguished: for its 
raineral treasures, especially coal and iead-ore. Phe : 
creat mal-feld of this district is partly in this cONNLY 
ahd partiy in that of Parham. Lhe ecu-measures | 
and rocks stresta. which together culsutie the cual | 
formutien of Nerthuraber.arnd and Durham, are in 
jet covered by magiesk limestune. and rest upon 
Gaehe Messere.  Thes cevupy a be.ow. ar hae 
pont oMreme densth of which. trom Acklingto 
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Tri. Wet viet 2 we witres. 4 rwenty-four miles. 
Te: Sw S tare ete: SY 2n8-copped hills, which 
“Se boat 2 Btlaecee ive the coast towards 
“ie Clete ores o€ ce ace ead. and calcarivus 
car bt oas7 os <a. measores: with which ako 
Liou? rico vem-ues of vegetables, as impres- 
tif: .C ris 2 cars. ag] copes. stalks of trees, &c., 
But utes 2-2 wiser tecs, but no marine relics. 
2 le yest ty 1f co. cated arpualy in this district is 
simene@ i. a execeted chiefy from the of 
"8.05, New 2-ue, am] Sunderland, to and 
we en.ce etser= crass of Englard; the vesels by 
9 Lycee ocer bes the isryest. chiefly proceed to 
Loosc inc tise ty the Wear, which are smaller, 
2 wee owes ce the const. «The Jeulmine measures 
fer we piettere ated western boundaries of the coal- 
Ths fuemates enters Northumberland from 
ret, Se of the Tweed, and in a south-eastern 
rect; M 3% fo.iows the coast from Berwick to tle 
(coat. foe thrty-two miles. The thyritic moun- 
tars of Chev interrupt it towards the west fur 
abu: twenty miles ; but, having passed the southern 
part of tat rhige. it stretches across the whole 
breadth of Northnmberland, and is spread over the 
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‘ adjacent borders of Cumberland, Westmoreland, Dur- 


ham, and Yorkshire. From the lead-ore silver is 


likewise sometimes extracted in considerable quanti- 


ties. Ores of sinc and iron are found in many parts 
of the county; and limestone is of commun occur- 
rence. 

The principal products of Northumberland, besides 
minerals, are corn, cattle, sheep, wool, and fish, 
ticularly trout and salmon; the latter, procured in 
abumisunce from the fisheries on the Tweed, furnish, 
when dried or pickled, an important article for ex- 
portation. ‘The chief manufactures are such as de- 
rive advantage from the collieries, and hence there 
are extensive glass-works, potteries, and iron foun- 
deries. 

The six wards in this county are those of Bam- 
borough, Coquetdale, Glendale, Morpeth, Tindale, 
and Castle Ward. The boroughs are Newcastle, 
Morpeth, and Berwick; the market-towns are 
Allerdale, Alnwick, Belford, Bellingham, Blyth, 
Corbridge, Holtwhistle, Hexham, Rothbury, North 
Shields, Warkworth, and Wooller ; but Blyth, dhough 
it is become a place of importance on account of die 
conl-trade, has not a regularly chartered market ; that 
of Corbridge is discontinued ; and the market of 
Warkworth is inconsideruble. Population of the 
county in P83), 222.012, 

NORTHUMBERLAND, Dosk or. See Dadiey. 

NORTH-WEST COAST OF NORTH AMERT 
CA. This part of the world has been for same time 
the scene of an sctive commerce in fars with China. 
Cook examined this coast on his third voyage. Cn 
the arrival of the expedition in China, dhe satiors dis- 
posed of the sea-otter skins which they had obsaired, 
at what seemed to then enormous peices, and it was 
immedately porceived that Uis tewly discovered 
braneh of trade would be extremely iscrative.  Sev- 
eral voyages were sccuonEng.y made foe carrying on 
TST two vessels 
were fated ont from Boston fue this destinagan. In 
afew year, the trie was aumost entire:y in the hands 


' of the Americans > ard in 1201, aut of sixteen 


on the coass. Efteen were Amercan. whch alectead 
Isak) sesaatler shins, bosses aber furs. for the 
“hing market. In iSvS. thece were fF cteee vessels 
fowa the Unuat Sites evcocei @ tis rade, on 
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NORTH-WESTERN PASSAGE—NORTON. 


tens burthen, and carry from twenty-five to thirty 
men; they are about three years in completing a 
voyage. After exchanging with the natives of the 
coast for fars, such part of their cargoes as is adapted 
tw the wants or fancy of the people (such as blankets, 
cloths, coarse cottons, arms and ammunition, cutlery 
and iron-ware, beads, rice, molasses, rum, &c. &c.), 
they proceed to the Sandwich islands, where they 
obtain a cargo of sandal-wood, which, with the furs, 
they carry to Canton, and dispose of for teas, &c. In 
1821, the value of the articles thus sold in Canton 
was nearly half a million of dollars ; and the value in 
the United States of the articles purchased there, was 
about a million of dollars. The trade has, however, 
declined since that period, in uence of the most 
valuable article (the sea-otter’s skin) having, since the 
commencement uf the present century, becume gra- 
dually so scarce, that last season not more than 300 
were collected on the whole extent of coast where 
18,000 were obtained in 1801. In 1821, an attempt 
was made on the of Russia to secure the mono- 
poly of this fur-trade, by prohibiting all foreign ves- 
sels from approaching within 100 miles of the coasts 
north of 51° on the American side, below which the 
fur-trade is worth nothing. By the convention of 
1824, between Russia and the United States, this 
claim was abandoned by the former, and it was agreed 
that each party might trade on the coasts of the other 
under certain restrictions. About 1812 a settlement 
was made by citizens of the United States, near the 
entrance of the Columbia, or Oregon river, which was 
taken possession of by the British in 1814, and re- 
stored after the peace of 1815. By treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain, this river and 
the whole coast are free to both parties ; but the Bri- 
tish fur company has, in fact, a monopoly of the fur- 
trade to the westward of the Rocky mountains, ex- 
cept to a emall extent on the sea-cogst. They have 


many s on the several branches of the Columbia, 
and it has been announced, that they are about form- 
ing an establishment on the borders of Observatory 


iniet, in lat. 56° north. The Russians have given 
notice of their intention to abandon their principal 
settlements at Norfolk sound or New Archangel, and 
remove the settlers to Kodiack. 


NORTH-WESTERN PASSAGE. See North 
Polar editions. 

NORTH-WEST FUR COMPANY. See Fur- 
Trade. 


NORTH-WEST POINT; a cape on the west 
coast of Africa ; lat. 16° 36'S. 

NORTH-WEST TERRITORY, the name bestow- 
ed on a tract of country in America, situated between 
42° 30’ and 49° N. lat., and 87° 30’ and 95° 30’ W. 
lon. It is bounded on the north by the British pos- 
sessions, east by lake Michigan, south by Illinois, and 
west by the Mississippi, and a line drawn from the 
source of this river to the northern boundary. It is 
nbout 500 miles in Jength, and 400 in breadth. It is 
generally a hilly country, with the exception of ex- 
tensive prairies. At the western extremity of lake 
Superior are the Cabotian mountains ; and near the 
mineral district are the Smoky mountains. In some 
of its features this country resembles Missouri terri- 
tory ; but a greater portion of it is covered with wood. 
The chief rivers, except the Mississippi, are Ouis- 
consin, Fox, Chippeway, St Croix, Ram, St Francis, 
and Savanna, flowing into the Mississippi; Grand 
Portage, Ontonagon, Montreal, Mauvaise, Bois Brulé, 
St Louis, and nearly fifty smaller streams, flowing 
into lake Superior. Fox river flows into Green bay ; 
Riviere la Pluie falls into the lake of the Woods. 
None of the lake rivers are more than 150 miles long, 
and few more than fifty miles. The largest branch 
of the Mississippi in this territory is the Ouisconsin, 
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which rises in the northern interior of the country, 
and interlocks with the Montreal of lake Superior. 
Tt has a course of between three and four hundred 
miles, has a shallow and rapid current, but is gener- 
ally navigable for boats in good stages of the water, 
and is 800 yards wide at its mouth. There is a por- 
tage of only half a mile between this and Fox river, 
which flows into Green bay of lake Michigan. This 
portage is over a level prairie, across which, from. 
river to river, there is a water communication for pi- 
rogues in high stages of the water. Fox river has a. 
course of 260 miles, and runs through Winnebago 
lake. It has a fine country on its , with a@ sa- 
lubrious climate. Chippeway is a considerable river, 
and enters the Mississippi just below lake Pepin. It 
is half a mile wide at its mouth, and has communica- 
tion by a short portage with Jake Superior. This is 
a@ fine region for hunters. In tbe upper part of the 
country, buffaloes, elk, bears, and deer, are common. 
Beavers, otters, and musk-rats, are taken for their 
furs. The trappers and savages roam over immense 
prairies in pursuit of their game. In some parts of 
it the soil is fertile. White and yellow pine, and 
canoe birch, are common among the forest trees. All 
the water-courses, ponds, and marshes, are covered 
with wild rice, which constitutes a considerable part 
of the food of the inhabitants. The head waters of 
the Mississippi are estimated at 1330 feet above the 
level ef the sea. It is a country abounding in mi- 
nerals. There are great quantities of terre verte, or 
green earth, lead, copper, and iron. The lead-mine 
istrict is in the lower part of the country, between 
Rock river and the Ouisconsin. Here, on a river 
called Fever river, are the chief establishments of the 
present miners, and the mines are probably as rich 
and abundant as any in the world. Great quantities 
of native copper have been supposed to exist on the 
shores of lake Superior; but recent and intelligent 
travellers have not confirmed the expectations which 
had been raised by common report. There are, how- 
ever, sufficient indications of the existence of mines 
of copper; and lead and iron are found in many 
places. The southern parts of this extensive country 
possess a climate comparatively mild, and resembling 
that of the northern belt of Missouri. At the falls of 
St Anthony the summers are temperate, and the win- 
ters extremely cold. AtSt Peter's, in 1820, the mean 
temperature of Germany was sero—a de of cold 
not felt in any part of the United States is much 
settled. At the falls of Packagama on the Mississip- 
i, about 1200 feet above the sea, water has been 
wn to freeze considerably on the 19th of July. 
The inhabitants of the north-west territory are under 
the jurisdiction of the government of Michigan. The 
country is divided into four counties, or rather only 
four counties are set off, named and inhabited by 
whites ; vis. Brown, containing, in 1830, 964 inhabi- 
tants ; Chippewa, 625 ; Crawtord, 692 ; Iowa, 1589. 
The principal towns or villages are Sault de Ste. 
Marie, on the south bank of St Mary's river, con- 
taining 356 inhabitants ; and Prairie du Chien, on the 
Mississippi, three miles above the junction of the 
Quisconsin, containing 598 inhabitants. Most of the 
lands of this region are owned by the Indians, or are 
claimed by the United States. See Long’s Second 
Expedition, and Flint’s Geography. 

NORTON, Tuomas ; a dramatic writer of the six- 
teenth century, a native of Bedfordshire, 
principally known as the author of the three first acts 
of Ferrex and Porrex, to which Thomas Sackville, 
earl of Dorset, added the fourth and fifth, and pub- 
lished the whole under the title of Gorboduc. He 
also put into metre twenty-seven of the Psalms in 
Sternhold and Hopkin’s version. His death took 
place about 1584. . 
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OCEANICA—OCTAVE. 


Fuci.) The great divisions of the sea appear to be 
" inhabited ir peculiar fish, mollusca, soophytes, 
&c., and to be frequented by peculiar species of birds. 

The level of the seas is, generally speaking, every- 
where the same. This arises from the equal pres- 
sure, in every direction, which the particles of a fluid 
exercise upon each other. The ocean, therefore, 

as a whole, has a spherical or a spheroidal 
surface, which may be considered as the true surface 
of our planet. Exceptions to this general rule are 
often, however, to be found in gulfs and land-locked 
bays, where the waters become accumulated, 
stand higher than in the open ocean. See Jslands ; 
see also Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian ocean. 

OCEANICA (in Malte-Brun’s Geographical Sys- 
tem); the third t division of the world, com- 
prising all the islands which lie to the south and 
south-east of Asia in the Pacific ocean, including the 
Asiatic archipelago, Australia, and Polynesia. The 
former constitute North-west Oceanica; New Hol- 
land, and the e islands lying round it, Central 
Oceanica ; while the remaining islands, forming what 
is usually called Polynesia, constitute Eastern Oce- 
anica. 

OCEANIDES ; the three thousand daughters of 
Oceanus and Tethys. We include, under this name, 
according to the hymns of Orpheus, the whole female 
posterity of Oceanus, that is, all the goddesses of the 
streams and fountains flowing beneath the earth from 
the surrounding ocean; only excepting from the 
number the Nereids, or nymphs of the Mediter- 
ranean sea, although they also, being descended from 
Doris, one of the Oceanides, have been called by 
Anti of Sidon, daughters of the Ocean. 

OCEANUS ; the eldest of the Titans, whose birth 
is connected with the origin of the sea (Pontus). He 
was born later than Pontus, and surrounded the earth, 
the vault of heaven sinking towards him on every 
side. lle has therefore been called the son of Gea 
(the earth) and of Uranus (heaven.) Oceanus and 
Tethys were the parents of rivers, and of the race of 

called Oceanides. According to another 
account (see Homer’s Jiiud, book xiv. 201, 246,) he 
was the father of all gods and men. He always ap- 
pears as a peaceful god, and he took no share in the 
mutilation of Saturn. He was not, therefore, cast 
into Tartarus with the Titans. On account of his 
circamspection and mildness, he was called the father 
of wisdom. 

OCHRE. See Clay. 

OCHTERLONY, Sir Davin, Rart., major-general 
in the British East India company’s service, was born 
in Boston, New England, in 1758. At the 
eighteen, he went to India as a cadet, and in 1778 
was appointed ensign, and in September of the same 
year lieutenant on the Bengal establishment. Lieu- 
tenant Ochterlony rose by merit through the inter- 
vening ranks, and, in 1803, was made lieutenant- 
colonel. In the Mahratta war of 1803—4, he distin- 
guished himself on several occasions, and, after the 
great battle of Delhi, was appointed resident at that 
court. On the restoration of peace, he received the 
command of the fortress of Allahabad, and, in 1809, 
commanded a force stationed on the Sutledge, to 
overawe the Seiks. In 1812, he was promoted to 
the rank of colonel, and, in 1814, tu that of major- 

neral. In the Nepaulese war he commanded a 

ivision which was instructed to advance, through a 
difficult country, against Umer Sing, a brave and 
experienced warrior, whom he compelled to surrender 
in the almost inaccessible fortress of Mallown. The 
chief command was now given to general Ochiter- 
lony, who brought the war to a close, September, 
1815, after a series of skilful operations and brilliant 
successes. His services were rewarded, by the 

v. 


age of" 
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prince regent, with the order of knight-commander 
of the Bath, and the dignity of baronet, and by the 
East India company with a pension of £1000 per 
annum. In 1816, Sir David Ochterlony was created 
knight cross of the order of the Bath, and, in 
1817, the thanks of the two houses of parliament 
were voted him for his skill, valour, and perseverance 
in the Nepaulese war. In 1817, he was invested with 
large powers for settling the province of Rajpootana. 
In 1818, he was appointed resident at Delhi, with 
the command of the third division of the grand army, 


and | and, in 1822, was intrusted with the superintendence 


of the affairs of Central India, as resident and politi- 
cal agent in Malwah and Rajpootana. He died in 
1825. 

OCRACOKE INLET; an inlet of North Caro. 
lina, forming 8 passage into Pamlico sound ; twenty- 
two miles south-west of cape Hatteras ; lon. 75° 59’ 
W.; lat. 34° 55’ N. On each side of the channel 
are dangerous shoals ; on the bar are fourteen feet at 
low water. Soure of elght sides 

OCTAGON, in geometry, is a figure of eight si 
and angles, which’ when the sides and angles are all 
equal, is called a regular octagon, and when they 
are not equal, an irregular octagon. 

OCTAHEDRON or OCTAEDRON ; a body con- 
sisting of eight equal and equilateral triangles. 

Op rant, an astronomical. instrument, is the 
eighth part of a circle, divi into degrees, an 
used in calculating the amplitude of the stars, but is 
now little used. 

OCTAVE, in the diatonic system of musical 
sounds ; the eighth sound from an assumed funda- 
mental tone. It belongs to the perfect concordant 
intervals, so that when it is sounded with the funda- 
mental, the ear scarcely perceives more than one 
sound, and is hardly able to distinguish the one from 
the other. For this reason, the octave must, in our 
musical scale, be perfect ; whereas the other inter- 
vals may be tuned somewhat higher or lower than 
their true pitch. The upper octave, that is, the one 
which is eight notes above the fundamental, is ob- 
tained when the string which sounds it is only one 
half as long, and the lower octave when this string 
is twice as long, as that of the fundamental. The 
string which sounds the upper octave in each makes 
two vibrations, while the string of the fundamental 
makes one. Therefore on the eighth diatonic strin 
the tone of the first, or lowest, recurs. The nin 
string repeats the second tone, called the second, the 
tenth string the third tone, or the third, &c. Ac- 
cording to the arrangement of our new or diatonic 
system of tones, the octave is therefore the limit 
within which the seven essential tones are kept dis- 
tinct from each other; and all tones without the 
limit of the octave are only repetitions, in an aug- 
mented or diminished degree, of the tones already 
contained in the compass of the octave. For this 
reason we call the octave the whole extent of the 
tones of the diatonic system. (See Tablature.) The 
number of upper and lower octaves, or the manner 
in which several octaves of different heights are to 
be chiefly distinguished. is not absolutely determined, 
on account of the continually increasing compass of 
instruments, particularly stringed instruments, and 
especially the piano forte, which, within a short 
period, has been increased a whole octave. The oc- 
tave, considered as an interval, has, of all intervals, 
the least harmonic effect. On this account composers, 
when there is only one principal voice, forbid rising 
to the octave except at the beginning or close. But 
a succession of octaves following other, when a 
melody is to be raised in that manner, has a very 
good effect. False or disallowed octaves are, in 
musical compositions for many voices, progressions 
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OPTICS. 


est ornaments. His labours were, however, followed 
up by the researches of M. Arago and M. Biot, and, 
at a more recent date, by Sir David Brewster. This 
last mentioned philosopher, whose discoveries have 
enriched various departments of the science, directed 
his attention to the effect of heat and compression on 
polarization, and on the relation which the chemical 
com position of bodies bears to their optical properties. 
He also conducted many experiments, with a view of 
determining the refractive powers of substances, and 
obtained many valuable results, particularly with 
regard to the gases. He invented several instru- 
ments, among which may be more particularly men- 
tluned the kaleidoscope. The science is much in- 
debted also to the labours of M. M. Fregnel, Fraun- 
hofer, Berard, Dr Morchini, Sir J. W. Herschel, and 
others, who are still labouring in the field of dis- 
covery. Our limits will not admit of a more extended 
view of the history of optics. More minute parti- 
culars will be found detailed in the dissertation by 
Dr Thomsoa, accompanying this Encyclopedia. 
Definitions. —By a ray of light is meant the motion 
ofa single particle; and its motion is represented by a 
straight line. Any parcel of rays, passing from a point, 
is called a pencil of rays. By a medium is meant any 
pellucid or transparent body, which suffers light to 
pass through it ; thus water, air, and glass, are called 
media. Purallel rays are such as move always at 
the same distance from each other. If rays continu- 
ally recede from each other, they are said to diverge; 
if they continually approach towards each other, they 
are said toconvrerge. ‘The puint at which converging 
rays meet is called the focus; the point towards 
which they tend, but which they are prevented from 
coming to, by some obstacle, is called the imaginary 
focus, When rays, after passing through one me- 
dium, on entering another medium, of different den. 
sity. are bent out of their former course, and made 
to change their direction, they are said to be refracted; 
when they strike against a surface, and are sent back 
again from the surface, they are said to be reflected. 
A lens is glass ground into such a form as to collect 
or disperse the rays of light which pass through it. 
These are of different shapes, and from thence re- 
ceive different names: a plano-convex lens has one 
side flat, and the other convex ; a plano-concave lens 
is flat on one side, and concave on the other ; a double 
convex lens is convex on both sides ; a double concave 
lens is concave on both sides ; a meniscus is convex 
ou one side, and concave on the other. A line pass- 
ing through the centre of a lens is called its aris. 
Of Refraction.—Although a ray of light will al- 
ways move in the same straight line, when it is not 
interrupted, yet every person knows, that when light 
falls upon a drop of water, or a piece of glass, or a 
bottle containing any fluid which allows the light to 
pass, it does not reach the eye, or illuminate a piece 
of paper placed behind those bodies, in the same 
manner as before they were put in its way. This 
obviously arises from the direction of the light being 
changed, by some power which resides in the bodies. 
The explanation of the law, or rule, by which this 
change in the direction of a ray takes place, consti- 
tutes that part of the science of optics called diop- 
érics, from two Greek words, one of which signifies 
through, and the other ¢o see, because the ies 
which produce this change are those through which 
we can see, or through which light passes. If the 
rays of light, after passing through a medium, enter 
another of a different density, perpendicular to its 
surface, they proceed through this medium in their 
orizinal direction. But if they enter obliquely to the 
surface of a medium, either denser or rarer than what 
they moved in before, they are made to change their 
direction in passing through that medium. If the 


$11 

medium they enter be denser, move through it 
in a direction nearer to the — drawn to 
its surface. On the contrary, when light out 
of a denser into a rarer medium, it moves in a direc- 
tion farther from the perpendicular. This refraction 
is greater or less, that is, the rays are more or less 
bent, or turned aside from their course, as the second 
medium through which they pass is more or less 
dense than the first.. To prove this in a satisfactory 
way, take an upright empty vessel into a darkened 
roum, which admits but a single beam of light 
obliquely through a hole ina window shutter. Let 
the empty vessel stand on the floor, a few feet in ad- 
vance of the window which admits the light, and let 
it be so arranged, that as the beam of light descends 
towards the floor, it just passes ovéP the top of the 
side of the vessel next the window, and strikes the 
bottom on the side farthest from the window. Let 
the spot where it falls be marked. Now, on filling 
the vessel with water, the ray, instead of striking the 
original spot, will fall considerably nearer the side 
towards the window. And if we add a quantity of 
salt to the vessel of water, so as to form a dense so- 
lution, the point where the ray strikes the bottom 
will move still nearer to the window. In like man- 
ner, if we draw off the salt water, and supply its 
place with alcohol, the beam of light will be still 
more highly refracted ; and oil will refract yet more 


than alcuhol. In these experiments, if the room be 
Aled with dust, the rays w be rendered much more 
visible. 


Thus in fig. 1. plate LXIV. let A be the hole in 
the wiudow shutter admitting the ray of light, A C, 
which falls obliquely upon the surface of the water 
in the vessel, a section of which is marked by the 
dark part of the figure. Were the vessel empty, 
then the ray of light A C would proceed onwards in 
the straight line A C B, and fall on the side of the 
vessel at the point B. But when the vessel is filled 
with water up to the level of C, the ray of light A 
C will, on the moment of its entering the water, be 
bended or refracted out of its original course, and 
proceed in the direction C H, falling on the side 
of the vessel at the point H, lower down than when 
the vessel was empty. The line D C E is pe 
dicular to the surface of the water in the vessel, £0 
that, as said above, the ray passing out of the rarer 
medium, the air, into the denser, the water, is refract- 
ed near to the perpendicular. Again, if a bright. 
object, such as a silver coin, be placed in the vessel 
of water at H, a ray of light proceeding from it will 
proceed first in the direction H C, but having arrived 
at the surface of the water, it will, on entering the 
rarer medium, the air, take the direction C A, more 
inclined from the perpendicular. By moving the 
coin farther up to the point B, the ray will proceed 
in the direction B C, but, after passing into the air, 
will take a direction farther from the perpendicular 
than the line B C A, and arrive at the circumference 
of the circle somewhere below the point A, so that 
the angle of incidence increases and decreases, as 
the angle of refraction increases ur decreases, but 
not in equal Proportion. But if we measure the 
lines A F and H O, which are the sines of these 
angles, we shall find that they bear a constant pro. 
portion, whatever be the angle. Thus, if the ray 
pass out of water into air, as we have su , and 
the line H O be measured, as also the line A F, 
then H O will be to A F as 1 isto 1°33, whatever be 
the angie; if the dense medium be giass, instead of 
water, then H O will be to A F in constant pro- 
portion of 1 to 1°5, whatever be the angle. Now, 
the sine of the angle of incidence being always re- 
garded as one, the relative refractive powers of water 
and glass will be as the number 1°33 to 2:5, end 
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Se ere 
re awanting to | do not extend from the centre to the circumference. 

SECTION I,—WITH CELLS. 
eet —ies article Conchology for the generic cha- 


_ Nautilus striatus, P1. 65. f. 30. ted s una 
halt the diameter af the. shell; wolutions. gibbe tow, ad 


a Sree Found in the blue lias at Leyime Regis, 


tables ; the outer wall af the volutions com 
uniting on each 
Humerous, small, alternate, and formed by 
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Ponystom multilocular, with invisible volu- 
tions, and numerous transverse ribs; aperture formed by vari- 
oy uiysomalia ortpe PL 65. f. 11, Slightly wrinkled and 
| rithed transversely. Found in the chalk formations. 


natn bay REN geod eed oe gue 
Bap but not visible - ; ise coud on both sides, aud stud 
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with iranaverse cumer a don 


inti +h aaa arched, aid terminated 
w sinus in its outer edge, 
Bellerophon cornu- Arietis. Pi, 6. f. 28. Very thick, 


Lentioulina rotulato, Vl. GS. f. 15 Orbicular; margins 
acute; dise globular, Found a Meadow, ~ uel 
ber | ar, multilocular al CONVEX, or 

cal bore radiated, and tubercular beneath ; aperture 
marginal and trig: Pl. G5. f. 16 Conetd; volutions 


Rotulites 
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divided by depressed ribe. 
Gvnocows,—Spherical, concave within, composed of 
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gpd: transversely furrowed, and the lines of growth strongly 

garked ; anterior lobe somewhat angular, and pointed; poste- 

Ber lobe smaller, and rounded. Kound at Toddenbam, near 

Cardite planicosta F. 127. With abo ty, longita- 
ta. F. 127. tl ut twenty, lo 

Gimal, divergent, fiat, broad ribs, and the interstices very nar- 


we impressiuns large and deep; margins strongly 
wen 
Cardita ajar. F.126. Subcordate, with compressed Jongi- 


tedinal augular ribs, and the furrows subtuberculate; anal 


on round. 

‘emus lincolata. F. 136. Somewhat gibbous, and cordiform ; 
partly covered with zi atria; anteriur side smooth ; edge 
entire; beak rather pruminent; cicatrix slightly defined and 
cordate. Found at Blackdown, near Collumpton, Devonshire. 

Uytheria exoleta. F.123. Urbicalar, finely striated concen- 
trically; and with the lines of gruwth well defined; beaks 
prominent; lunale heart-shaped, and pointed. 

MvaconcuA.—Eguivalve, sides oblique, very anequal; hinge 
with an elongated oblique tooth in the left valve, and provided 
with an external ligament; beaks placed close tu the posterior 
extremity, destitute of a sinus in the impression of the mantle. 
. Af crassa. F.146. Ovate, mytilifurm, thick-pointed 
@ one end, and obtuse at the other, convex very slight) 
wrinkled ; ligament placed in a wide and deep frooves length 
@auble its breadth. Fouud at Dundry, near Bristul, in the 
irvashot oulite. 

Crassina lurida, F. 134. Transversely oblong, depressed, 
with numerous transverse, indistinct riba, lunette elliptical, 
sharp; margin crenulated internally. Found in blue sandy 
clay, Foshill quarries, Gloucestershire. 

Wetis.—Equivaive, subequilateral, more or less orbicular, 
end very convex ; ligament inargiual; hinge with three or four 
eroumipated teeth ; the line uf attachment of the mantle, with 
a deep ninus extendlug nearly to the beak; muscular impres- 
vans orbicular, small, and remote from the hinge; ligament 

rnal. 

Thetis minor. F.148. Gibbous, wider than long; posterior 
edge rounded. Found in the green sand, Parham- Park, Sus- 


sex. 

Petricols: laminasa. F. 141. Ovate, gibbous, with erect con. 
centric laminre: posterior side subcuveiform ; a single broad 
biGd tooth in the left vaive, and two small teeth in the other. 
Found iu the Suffolk crag. 

Lutraria gtbbuea, F.131. Gibbous, anterior side much wider 

the posterior, recurved, truncated, aud ga ing le and 
equal; beaks much incurved and pointed. ound ip the 
ite hmestone, Bath. 

Mya mandthuls. F. 124. Gibbous, depressed in the middle, 
transvereely undulated; anterior aide square, gaping, aperture 
ebieng ; posterior side somewhat straight; depth two-thirds its 
lengt:; beaks incurved and pointed. found in Micaceous 
tandstone nt Devizes, Wiltshire. 

Puotapowva.—Transverse, thin, subhyaline, ventricose; the 
anterior portion short, rounded, the posterior more or lesa 
angelated and gaping ; hinge composed of an elongated subtri- 
geual foveula, and a marginal plate in each valve; ligament, 
external, rather short; two indistinct muscular impressions ; 
nus | in the impression uf the mantle large; umbuoes approxi- 
mated. 

Pholadomyn murchisoni. F.150. Ovate, beaks very large ; 
anterior vide short, with six or xeven elevated, obtuse, knotted 
divergent ribs, oceupying the middle aren uf the valves. Found 
a Brora, Sutherlandoshire. 

Tereda antenauta. F. 167. Valves transversely striated § 
the anterior side with numerous, smooth, stris ; dorsal 
posterior aceesiory valves shelly. Fouad in Exsex. 


CLASS VIL—CIRRIPEDA. 


ORDER I.—PEDUNCULATA. 


Pollicipes sulcatus, F.1\68. Valves with longitudinal, ele- 
Vated atriz, the central valve elongated, rhom 3 posterior 
valve arched, broad lanceolate, subcarinated, both marked 
w:to irregular, elevated, longitudinal striz. Found in the 
upper chalk at Norwich. 


ORDER II.—SESSILIA. 


Ralanes tesselatus. F. 53. Obltquely conical, thin, with 
GX indistinctly ribbed valven, amooth ; interstices transverse! 
striate, producing a tesselated appearance, aperture oval. 
Found at Bramerton, Norfolk. 


CLASS VIII—ANNELIDES. 


Serpula crasua. F. 169. <Acately conical, round within, 
triangular externally, about four times as large as the diame- 
ter of the end at the apertare. Found at Highgate. 

Spirorbis concaeus. F.51. Discnidal, invelute, concave on 
one side ; the Inet volution but alightly attached. Found in the 
gteeo sand at Dilton, near Wertbary. 

Dentalium nitens. F.74. Slightly incurved, gently taper- 
ing to the smaller end; surface smooth and shining ; 
circular. Found in clay at Highgate. 

The total ou:nber of species of fuadi shella, which have hitherto 
been discovered in the tertiary series, is 3036. Of these, there 
are found in the Eocene period of strata, 1238 species; in the 
Miocene, 1021; in the older and newer Pliocene divisions, 777. 
In the newer Pliocene period, there are from 90 to 95 per cent. 
of recent species; in the older Pliocene period, fram 35 te 50 

eent.; iu the Miocene » 18 per cent.; aud in the 
34 per osnt. 


The following species of shells are pecoilar to the Pricocans 
Tratiary Praiop, and figured in pl. LEV. Turbo ragoess, 
f. 106; Trochus Magus, f. 97; Solarium Variegatum, f. 105; 
Tornatella fasciata, f. 99; Pleurotoma Vulpeeala, f. 1035; P. ro- 
tita, f. 98; Fusus orlspus, f. 102; Buccinum prismatcum, f. 
104; B. Semistriatam, f. 94; Mitra plicatuia, f. 93; Cassidaria 
echinuphora, f. 96; Cytherea exoleta, f. 123. 


Miocene Tratiary Praiop. 


Volate rarispina, f. 87; Mitra Dufrenei, f. 101; Pleurotoma 

denticula, f. 107 : P. tuberculosa, f. 66; Nerita Piutonis, f. 91; 

wee pe f.90; Fascivlaria turbinelloides, f. 99; Cardita 
ar, e ‘7 


Eocenz Teetiany Perron. 

Voluta costaria, f. 108; Plearotoma clavicularis, f. 84; Cas- 
aldaria carinata, f.85; Nerita tricarinata, (. 83; Calytreea trochi- 
formis, f. 89; ‘Turitella imbricataria, £88; Vuluta digitalina, 
f. 98; Natica epigtuttina, f. 100; Solarium canaliculatum, f. 82. 
Cardita planicostata, f. 127; Quinquelocaliua Striatula, f. 110; 
Clavulina corrugata, f. 112. 

To illustrate the variety which exists among these 
fossils, and, at the same time, to give an idea of the 
manner in which they disagree with recent shells, we 
shall give the results of the examination of British 
fussil shells. ‘The number of genera at present known 
to British naturalists is about 140, which comprise 
nearly 3000 species. Of these 


58 genera are simple univalves, which comprise 5 406 

62 _— simple bivalves, . ° - 590 

3 _ complicated bivalves, . ° 51 

18 —_ multilocular bivalves, . - 240 
To ascertain the relative proportion of the different 
classes contained in strata of different periods, we 
make three principal divisions in the formations con- 
taining organic remains: the first is thu most ancient 
series; the second or middle division contains the 
remainder of the secondary strata; and the third 
consists of the tertiary deposits. The frst, which is 
the lowest or most ancient division, may be sub- 
divided into two series of formation :— 

1. Carboniferous order of Mr Conybeare . 


Simple univalves, . ° ° ° - 8 
Simple hivalves, . . ° . . wu 
Complicated bivalves, . . . - £6 
Multilocular univalves, . ° ° ° 33 


140 
2. From the carboniferous to the lias inclusive. 
Species, 

Simple univalves, . . . . ° 9 
Simple bivalves, . . . 3 
Complicated bivalves, . 5 
Multilocular univalves, . 5&0 
97 


The second or middle division, from the lias 
wards, includes the entire volitic series, and the 
strata up to the chalk inclusive :- 


Specées 
Simple univaives, . ° . . - 106 


Simpie bivalves, ° ° . ° 375 
Complicated bivalves, . . . e ] 
Multilocular univalves, . . ° 19 

G20 


The third, or most recent division, comprises all the 
beds above the chalk, or the tertiary formations :— 


Spestes. 
Simple uuivaives, . ° . ° - 830 
Sim Livalves, . . . ° a 
tuplicated Valves, e e ° » 
Multilocular univalves, e . . 8 


The shells of the most ancient formations exceed, in 
complexity of structure, those in the subsequept 
strata. and in our present seas. They are more fre- 
quently endowed with that complicated structure 
which enabled their inhabitants to rise and sink with 
them in the water. Of this class are the numergus 
race of many-chambered univalves—the uautilites, 
the ammonites, and orthoceratites; and of the clay 
of complicated bivalyes are the spirifers, and . the 
genera pentameras and productus. The table given 
Y 
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fear, the dread of imminent danger, desire for society, 
or louging for his mate, love, melancholy, &c., are 
expressed by a variety of notes, which make a lan- 
guage intelligible not only to birds of the same 

ies, but often to the other tribes. When one 
of the songsters of the wood perceives a bird 
of prey, the whole forest grows silent at his 
warning voice. Birds are spread over the whole 
earth; a few species extend even from the polar 
circles to the tropics: their places of abode are 
suited to their wants and peculiarities, and embrace 
rocks and dens, trees and shrubs, earth and water. 
Whilst wood-peckers and parrots pass all their time 
upon trees, partridges, quails, &c,, remain on the 
ground; storks and herons visit the marshes; 
swans and water-fowl live in rivers and ponds. 
Birds are in general, very long-lived, although their 
growth is rapid, and their period of Rrocreation very 
early. In quadrupeds, the duration of life usually bears 
a certain proportion to the period at which they attain 
their full powers ; but it is very different with birds. 
A cock arrives at maturity in a year, and yet has 
been known to live upwards of twenty years ; a linnet 
fourteen; parrots forty ; and eagles a hundred years. 
From this longevity of birds, it is probable that they 
are subject to few diseases. The only one which is 
universal to them, if it can be termed a disease, is 


moulting, or the operation of changing their plumage, 
during the continuance of which, they are sickly and | by 


disordered, and many die. This process, which oc- 
curs every year, appears to be performed in the foul- 
lowing manner :—When the feathers have attained 
their full size, the pen part, nearest the bird, grows 
harder, and shrinks in its diameter, thus gradually 


compressing, and finally obliterating the vessels 


which supply it with nourishment, and thus becomes 
an extraneous body, whicl: is at last loosened in its 
encket, and falls off. Whilst these changes are tak- 
ing place, the rudiments of the new feather are form- 
ing beneath, which rapidly attains its natural size, 

it has been protruded through the skin. This 
process, it will be seen, is very analogous to the an- 
nual shedding of the horns in the deer tribe. (See 
Deer.) Most birds pair at certain seasons, and con- 
tinue this conjugal union whilst the united efforts of 

are necessary in the formation of their tem- 
porary habitations, and in the rearing and main- 
tenance of their offspring. Some birds, however, 
especially among those of prey, continue their attach- 
ment to each other for a much longer period ; some- 
times even for life. In general, birds are more pro- 
lific than quadrupeds, and their productiveness is 
visibly increased by domestication. There is a re- 
markable circumstance connected with this subject, 
and which is peculiar to the feathered race—a bird, 
when she has produced her usual number of eggs, 
ceases, in ordinary cases, to lay. If, however, by 
any accident, these eggs are destroyed, she will again 
lay the same number. This is strongly marked in 
the common hen, who, if her eggs are constantly 
taken away, does not begin to hatch, but goes on 
producing egys to an almost indefinite extent. The 
ovation of birds is considered as an important part 


of their history, and is closely attended to by writers { beak 


on ornithology. Almost all birds incubate, or hatch 
their engs by keeping them at a uniform tempera- 
ture by ing over them. The ostrich and casso- 
wary, however, do not perform this maternal duty, 
merely depositing their eggs in the sand, and leaving 
them to be hatched by the heat of the sun. (For 
the process of incubation, see Incubation.) Before 
laying, all other birds are directed by instinct to the 
operation of building a nest or habitation for their 

oung. The nidification of birds has deservedly 
been’ subject of much admiration ; for they com 
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struct these temporary habitations with such exqui- 
site skill as to exceed the utmost exertion of h 
ingenuity to imitate them. Their mode of buildin 
the materials employed, and the situations selec 
are as various as the different kinds of birds, and yet 
are all admirably adapted to-their. several wants and 
necessities. They conceal them carefully from the 
eyes of rapacious animals and of men, and their can- 
tion is greater in proportion to the dangers by which 
they are surrounded. The materials are carefully 
selected, and are generally united with great art. 
In the larger number of species, the female is the 
principal builder, whilst the male‘earries the materials. 
To give a detailed account of the construction of 
nests, would swell this article beyond all due bounds. 
Those who wish for full information on this interest- 
ing subject, will find it pleasingly and elaborately 
detailed in Rennie’s Architecture of Birds. When 
the building is finished; the female lays her eggs: 
several water-birds lay but one, birds of prey two, 
crows and ravens four, the Uitmouse from eight to 
twelve, domestic hens forty to fifty. The eggs dif- 
fer in size, form, colour, &c., according to the pecu- 
linrities of each species. After the warmth of the 
brooding female (in many species the male assists 
the female in this business) has developed and ma- 
tured the in the egg, the young break out of the 
shells, the love, tenderness, care now shown 
the parents are admirable. The mother warms 
the naked brood under her wings, whilst the father 
brings the choicest food. The feeble swallow defends 
herself and her young ones, or dies together with 
them ; the domestic hen runs along the pond with 
cries of anguish when the young ducks which she 
has hatched, have been carried by their instinct into 
the water. When the young are produced, the next 
object of parental care is their protection and: sup- 
port; and these duties are fu with astonishing 
Spirit and industry. The most timid become coura- 
geous in defence of their progeny, and willingly ex- 
pose themselves to danger to shield their tender and 
helpless offspring. The young of those birds who 
build on the ground are generally able to run soon 
after they are excluded from the shell, and the 
mother’s care is confined to them to their 
food, and teaching them how to collect it. It is far 
different with those hatched upon trees ; they remain 
in the nest for a long time, during which both parents 
are sedulously employed in providing them with 
a regular supply of food. When their plumage is 
fully grown, they are gradually taught to fly, and, 
qualified to provide for themselves, the parents for- 
sake them, as no- longer needing their care. Birds, 
although the most marked of all the classes of ani- 
mals, resemble each other so closely in their specific 
characters, that their subdivision is extremely difficult. 
Like the mammalia, their distribution into orders ig 
founded on the organs of manducation and those of 
prehension. From the difference of these organs, 
naturalists have arranged birds in various orders, 
The following is that adopted by Cuvier in the last 
edition of his Animal Kingdom :—1. Biros or Prey 
(accipitres, Lin.) ; distinguished by their crooked 
and claws, by means of which they are enabled 
to overcome and prey upon other birds, and even the 
weaker quadrupeds. They hold the same rank 
among birds as the carnévora among quadrupeds, 
They all have four toes, and the nails of the great 
and middle toes are the strongest. They form two 
families, the pivuRNAL and NocTURNAL: the first 
having nostrils inserted in a naked cere, three toes 
before and one behind, without feathers ; eyes directed 
sideways: the second having nostrils at the anterior 
edge of the cere, which is more or less covered with 
hairs ; the external toe capable of being turned 
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Bufoga rufescens. Reddish Oxpecker. Pl. 67, f. 19. Bill 
rit , strong, thick, obtuse; lower mandible atronger 


than the opper, beth gihbous at the point; nestrile basal, half 
closed by an arched membrane; tarous longer than the middle 
tue: wings of medium size, fret quill very short, the second 
aloost as long aa the third. : . 

Bombycirorsa cedorum. Cedar Bird, _ Pl 67, f. 30. Bill short, 

strait, broad at the hase; upper mandible slightly curved at the 
t, with a small notch; nostrils basal, ovaid, open, congealed 
Py protruding brieties; three toes befyre, aud one behind, the 
exterior joined t» the middle une; wings of medium size, firat 
and second quills longest. 

Ptilonorynchus nuchalie, Ruffed Ptilonorynchus. Pi. 69, 
f. 20. Bilf<hort, strong, depressed at the hase, bent, notched 
at the point; Jower mandible gibbeus in the centre, nostrils 
basal, pire, round, concealed by the feathers; legs short, 
strong ; tarrus longer than the middle toe, which 1s attached to 
the exterior nue by the first joint; hallux strung, curved; the 
fourth and Afth wing quills longest. ; . 

Coracias vividia. Green Reller, Pl. @, f. 5. Bill etraight, 
compressed, higher than broad, upper mandible bent towards 
the pint; nostrils Hnent, lateral; lege short, strong, formed 
for walking; three toes before, and one behead, entirely divided; 
wings long, Arst quill somew bat shorter than the second. 

Colaris Afra. African Colario, or Roller, Pl. 69, f. 12. Bill 
short, strong, depressed, sides dilated, much broader than deep, 
ridge rounded, point a little booked, some uperies having a 
notch, and others not; lower mandible concealed by the map. 
gin of the upper; no-trils ba-al, Ieng cleft dingonally, Lalf 
shut by a nembrane which is covered with feathers ; legs short; 
tarsus shorter than the middle toe, anterior toes juined at their 
buse; wings lung, secand quill longest. ; 

lolue Sinensia, Chinese Orivle. P1. 67, f. 15. BUll form 
of » Jengthened coue, horizontally compressed at the base, aud 
Marginated; upper mandible surmounted by a ridge, s.otched 
at the pout; nostrils basal, literal, waked, and horizontally 
pierced in the membrane which 10 large ; tarsus same length as 
the middle toe, shorter in some species, and middle toe joined 
to the exterior one; first wing-quills very short, the third 
longest. 

Icterus Pheeniceus. Red- winged Troupial, Pl. 69, f. 2. 
Bill as Jong or Janger than the head, straight like an elongated 
cone, pointed, sharp, somewhat compressed, destitute of a dis- 
tinct ridze or notch, base covered by feathers; margins of man- 
dibles ss ore or lesu jucurcvated; nostrils basa, lateral, and 
covered by a horny rudimentary membrane; fareus ag long, or 
longer, tuan tne middle we, wings long, third and fourth qaills 

haret, 

Yephantes spurius, Orchard Baltimore. P!. 69, f. 4 Bill 
Dearly straight, ent:re, edge straight, a little sharp and thin; 
base of upper mandible forming an angle in front; oestrils 
dilated, and covered by a membrane; tongue cartilaginous, 
fringed at its extremity; tarrus nuked, annulated; middle toe 
attached to the base of the exterior one, and totally separated 
from the interior; wings of medinm length; second and third 
quilla the longest, 

Sturnus unicolor, Sardinian Starling. Pi. 69, f. 1. Bill 
atraight, form of an elongnted cone, deprereed and slightly ob- 
tase, base of upper mandible prodectink on the furehead, the 
point much d-pre-sed, and des€ tute of a notch; no-trils basal, 

ateral, half closed by an arched membrane; wings long, first 
uill very short, tue second and third longest; three toes be- 
ore, and ope behind; the exterior Juined at ite base tu the 
roiddle one, 

l'astor cristatellus, Chinese Pastor, Pl. 67, f. 26 Bill the 
form of an elungated cone, slightly arcuated ; edge great! 
coltppressed, port with a soall netch; nostrils basd, latera 
ovoid, half cluxed by a membrane, furnished with small feathers; 

strong; three tees before, and one behind, the exterior 
Jvined at the base to the middie one; first quill of wing very 
small, te second and third longest, 

Paradiseu rubrit, Red-tailed Bird of Paradise. Pt. 67, f. 16. 
Bill of medium length, satin ght, quadrangular, compressed, 
pointed, somewhat convex above; ridge hetwven the feathers 
of the furenead; uostr ls basal, marginal, open, but entirely 
concenled by the feathers; legs short; tarais longer than the 
Middle tee; lateral toe unequal, the internal one united to the 
second julut; ballux strong, longer than the toes; first five 
wing -quills graduated, the sixth and seventh Jongest. 

Pliluria Faradiseus. New Hollard Piiloris. Pl. GO, f. 21, 
Bill jong, greatly arcuated, upper mandible unequal, and 
notched wear the tip; nostrils basal, nearly concealed by the 
feathers of the forehend; tarans s:.ort ad strong; feet with 
three free tees in frout, and a very trong hallux, the middle 
joes longest; claws strong aud hooked; fir-t quill of wings the 

ongest. 

amprotornis guliris, Qorget Dird of Paradise. PI. 68, f, 
4. Bid of wedium rize, convex above, compressed and notched 
at the point, base depressed, a ridge Letween the feathers of 
the furehead; noetrits basal, lateral, ovoid, half clased by an 
arched membrane, frequently covered by feathers: lege long j 
tarsus b.nger than the middle tur; internal toe joined at its 
paar the external one free; fourth aod fifth wing-quills 

ges 


ORDER III.—INSECTIVORA. 


Bill of medium size, or short, atraight, ronnded, or awl- 
shaped, slightly edged; upper mandible curved and notched at 
the point; frequently provided at the base with coarse pro- 
truding hairs; feet with three toes before, and ove behind, ar- 
tieulated on the same level, the exterior united at ite base, or 
to the first joint of the middle toe. 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


Merula livida. Cat Throsh. PI. 59, f.43 Bill of mediam 
size, sharp edged, compressed and recurved at the tip. upper 
mandible notched near the point; at the opening of man- 
dibles, there are long bristles; nostrils besal, ovoid, lateral, 
half concealed by a naked membrane, tarens la than 
middle tne, to, which lant tre exterior one is unite at ite bens. 

aropsis gaumpaervAyncnns, cok. oropsis, . 
f0, f. ¥2. Bill of medium size rather alender, tapering, inenr. 
vated, acute, trigonal nt the base, compressed at the middle and 
point, edges of the mandibles turned inwards; postrils basal, 
latera’, membrane naked; wings ronnded, o 
first quill short, second and third Juuger, the fourth and fifth 
the Jongest, and nearly equal; tarsus and tors sbort, the ex- 
tarnal and middie one attucbed at the base; hallax strong, 
nails suleated, compres incurved.. 

Cinelys snperciliosa. .Supervilious Dipper. Pi. 67, f. 28. 
Bill rather alender, slightly recurved, compressed at the sides; 
paint of the upper mandible bent over the lower one; nostrils 

cal, lateral, longitudinally cleft, and partly covered by a 
membrane; three tues befure, and one behind: the exterior 
juined at ite bree to the middle one; tareus longer than the 
middle toe; wings short. \. 

Menura Nova Hollandie. New Holland Menura Pi. @, 
f. 3. Bill straight, broader than deep at the bare, somewhat 
slander, bent and notched at the point, the base with protrud- 
ing wetacenus plumes; Jower mandible shorter than the upper; 
nostrils placed in the middle of the bill, large, oval, and covered 
by a membrane; claws as long as the toes, broad, obtuar, con- 
vex nhove ; wings short, concave. 

_tdtacyanura. Blue-tailed Pitta. Pl. @,f. 8 Bill of me- 
dium size, atrong, hard, compressed ; slightly inclined from its 
bas», and bent and nutched at the point; ridge elevated at its 
base; no-trils basal, latera!, half cl by a naked membrane: 
legs long, slender, tarsus double the length of the middle tne: 
the internal toe united at the first joint; wings short, ron 
the three frst quills equally graduated, the fourth and fifth the 
louge-t; tail short, equal, of rounded. 
yiothera fusca.. Brown Antcatcher. Pi. @, f. 10. Bill 
long, straight, convex abnve, the ridge somewhat arched, 
bent abruptly at the puint, lower mandible conical, and a litte 
turned up at the pont; nostrils basal, lateral, half concealed b 
a membrane ; legs long, slender, or of medium Jength ; later 
toes nearly equal, the internal one united to the first joint: 
wings short, rounded, the fourth and fifth quills longest ; tail 
short, equal, or lang aud graduated. 

Thamnophilue olicaceus. Olive Bush-Shrike. PI. 67, f. 36. 
Bill -hort, robust, thick, aomewhat gibbous, expanded at the 
buse, dilated at the sides, compressed towards the point, which 
ja obtuse, greatly bent, and notched; nostrile situate a little 
frum the base, lateral, rounded, or oval, open, pierced in 
horny substance of the bill; tarsus longer than the middle tne; 
external toe united to the first joint; wings short, rounded, 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth guills longest and equal. 

Vanga cristata. Crested Vanga. PI. 69, f. 7. Bill long, 
hard, margined, much bent at the pont and sharp; nostrils a 
little distant from the base, lateral, and pierced in the horn 
substance, covered above by a cartilage; base of bill with s 
hairs; taraus ns long, or longer than the middle toe, external 
toe united to the first joint; the third wing-quill longest. 

Lantus ercuivtor. Great American Shrike. Pl. 60, f. 11, 
Bill of mediam size, atrong, straight from ita base, and greatly 
compressed; apper mandible much bent towards the point, 
which is hooked, and strongly notched, base destitute of a cere, 
provided with strong, protruding hairs; vostrits basal, lateral, 
nearly round, aud half closed by a membrane, and frequently 
half concealed by haire; tarsus longer than the middie toe: 
three toes befure, and uve behind, separate; third and fourth 
wing-quulla longest. 

Pearis Vieilloti. Vicillot’s Pearis. Pi. 69, f. 24, Bill short, 
thick, conical, round, hard, ridged, depres<ed at the base, com- 
pressed at the point, whicn ig hooked and notched, destitute of 
a nasal furrow; nostrils remote from the base, lateral, ruand, 
open, and pierced in the corneous eubstance; legs atrong ; tar- 
sus short, length of the middle tue ; external toe united to the 
first joint, the internal one at the base; wings of medium size, 
the third and fourth longest. 

Sparnctes cristatus. Cre-ted Sparactes. Pl. 69, f. 24 Bill 
strong, thick, somewhat depressed at the bane, sidea much di- 
lated, destitute of a prajecting ridge, point eomewhat beat, 
compreased, and slightly notched, with a distinct nasal furrow; 
lower mandible strong, broad, with au obtuse point; nostrils 
basal, lacoral, situate in a furrow of the corneous substance; 
taraus etrag, and longer than the middle toe. 

Ocypterus viridis. M scar Ocypterus. Bill somewhat 
depressed at the base, with the puint compressed and notched ; 
upper mandible convex above, and bent at the point; nostrils 
lateral, distant from the base, pierced in the corneous sub- 
stance, concealed by short hairs at the base; lrges and toes short; 
wiugs long, the second and third quills longest and equal. 

Tricophorus burhatus, Bearded Tricuphorus. PI. 6B, f. 2. 
Bill shurt, strong, conical, compressed at the point, dilated 
at the base, and bri:tled; upper mandible bent, and slightly 
notched towards the puint; tarsus shorter than the middle toe 
the external one united to the second joint; fourth, fifth, and 
sixth wing-qnills longest. 

Edolius cristatus. Crested Edolias, Pi. 69, f. 25, Bill 
strong, depressed and bristied at the base, aud compressed at the 
point, upper mandible convex, bent, and hooked at the point 5 
nestrils I, lateral, half covered with the bristles and fea. 
ther; tarsus short, slender; fourth, Afth, and stxth wing- 
quill longest ; tai} more or leaa forked. 

Ceblepyris, Bil 


is niger. PL oe f. 17. 
short, itd, strong, aisted at the 3 temald 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


compressed at the point; upper mandible arcuated, and hooked 
tewards the guint; lower mandible straight, nearly equal to 
the upper; nostrils basal, Interal, ovoid, concealed by clo-e.set 
hairs; tarsua short aod siender . lateral toes anequal, urted at 
the base; fourth and fifth wing- quills longert. 

Coracing gymnodera, Barewnecked Coracina. Pi, f. 26. 
Bill straight, thick, angular, convex above, compressed, aud 
tapering at the point, and -lightly notched, with short hairs at 
the bave; nostrie basal, roundish, open belore, aud closed be. 
hind by a feathered membrane: tar-us strong, shorter than the 
middle tue; tourth and Gfth quill feathers longest, 

Querula rubrcollia, Purple Throated Querula. Pl. 6, f£. 15. 
Rill depressed, triangular, both mand:tles tuinid; upper man- 
dible sloping and hooked, and s'ightly notched towards the 

aot; hawer mandibl- very slender, aud turned up at the tip; 
se provided with nuchal bristles; tarsus naked, aunulated ; 
the widdle tue juined to the external one, length of first articn- 
lation, but totally separated from the interior; wings long, first 
and eighth quills equal; the second and nixth chorter, the 
fourth toe longest of the whole; tail with twelve feathers, 

Amplis carulea. Blue Chatterer, Pl. 69, f. 49. Bill short, 
e-mew hat depressed, deeper than broad; trigonal at the base, 
Hotched, and abruptly bent at the polut; vustrils basal, lateral, 
round: d, half clased by a membrave ; tarans length of iniddie 
toe, ometin.en -borter, lateral toes united to the second juiut ; 
eecond uv ini-quill longest, 

Cosmarhynchos cariegatus, Variegated Chutterer. Pl. 69, 
f, 24. Bill broad, greatly depressed, aft and fiexible at the 
bee, corneous, compressed, and notched at the point; nasal 
furrow large, ovoid, open, placed near the point of the bill, and 
provided with awall feathers; taraus longer than the middle 
tee; third aud fourth quil x longest. 

Procines centrulic Blue Berry-cater. Pl. 68, f. 8. BIN 
bruader than the forehead, diated on the sides, strong, de- 
pressed, aid creatly compressed and notched at the point; 
tidve « little raised at the bases nostrils basal, tubular, bor. 
dered by a membranous circle; tarsus longer tuan the middle 
tue; second and third wing-quilis longest. 

Rap cola degans. Etevant Rupicola Pl. e9, f.13 Bill of 
roediurn les sth, strong. slighely arcuated, bent and notched at 
the point; lower mand.ble straght, peinted; nostrils ha-al, 
lateral, ovoid, concesled by the semicircular feathers of the tuft, 
tarsus strong, length of niddle tue, and part y covered by fea- 
thers; external toe united beyond the second Joint; firet wing- 
quills filiform, much blongated. 

Philalura facnosties, Yellow-billed Phibalura. PI. 69, f. 
2, Rall very short, sumewhat conoid, convex above, and di- 
Jated on the sides; upper mandible octehed at the point, lower 
ove straight; nasal furrow very small, no trile basal, covered 
by a membrane: first and second wing-quills longest ; tail lung, 
sleuder, and greatly furrated. 

Ispra caudata, Fork-tailed Manakin. P1. 49, f. 14. Bill 
trigonal, compressed and notched at the base, which Js dilated: 
nostrils taal, lateral, open, half co: cealed by a texthered em. 
brane ; witurs and tail usually short; two exterior toes united 
atabout half their length; fourth and fitth wing. quill. longest. 

Pardalotus stifatus, Striated Manakin. Pl. ¢y, 1. 48. Bill 
very short, thick, dilated at the base, witha di- tinct ridge, both 
mandiblea equal.y strong, and of same lei gth, convex, and 
somewhat obtuse, the opper one notched; nostrils basal, lateral, 
aud covered by a membrane, tareus slender, longer than the 
middle toe. 

Sodus ciridis, Green Tody. Pi. 69, f. 16. Bill long, 
broader than deep, formed of two thin plates, with a distinet 
rdye; pant of upper mauainle atraizht, divided at the tip, 
the lower obtuse and truncated; nostrils open, rounded, base 
af inandibles beset with long haira; toes Jateral, unequal, the 
external one united to the third joint, and the internal one to 
the second, wings short, fourth quill longest. 

Platyrhynchos collaris, Cullared Platyrhynchos, Pi, 68, f. 
It. Bil broader toan the face, dilated on the sides, rreatly 
d pressed, point bent and notched; nostrils basal, round, or 
abl que, clreed above by a feathered membrane; taraus longer 
than the middle tee, exterior tee united to the middie une, to 
the tet joint; valf of the hallux strung, hovked; third and 
fuurth wing-quill: longest, 

Muwipeta regia. Coast Muscipeta. Pl. 69, f. 44. Bill 
gTvatly depressed, broader than deep; upper mandible with a 
tharp ridge, hooked and incurved on the lower, and genermliy 
notched: jower mandible much depressed, aud sharp, base pro- 
vided with long hairs, which frequently project beyond the 
bill; neo-trils basal, open, lateral tues unequal, the external one 
vaited to the second joint; first three wing-quills graduated, 
the third and fourth longest 

Muscicapa Siyu. Say- Muscicapa PI. 67, f.25. Bill strong, 
angular, d- pressed at the base, compressed and curved tow ards 
the point. bave heset with long, stiff hairs; nostrils hasal, la- 
teral, ovoid, partly cuvered by hairs; tarsus length of the 
middle toe ; lateral tors always equal. 

Selophaga caerulea. Blue Gnat.catcher. Pl. @, f. 45. Bill 
entirely depressed with an acute ridze, and heset with bristles 
at ites base; fourth and filth wing-quills equal, and a very Jittle 
rhurter than the second and third, tarsus long, slender, and 
naked, literal toes equal, scarcely longer than the hallux, and 
considerably -horter than the middle one. 

Vireo oliraces. Red-eyed Chat. P1.67,f. 25. Bill etraight, 
long, abruptly bent and notched at the poi.t, both mandibles 
compressed nt the «ide-; no-tri!s basal, roundish; base of the 
bill with bristles; wiuge long, pointed ; second and third quills 
equal and longest; first and fourth nearly equal; tarsus longer 
than the middie tue; the three anterior toes more ur less con- 

at the base, interior one shortest; nails much curved 
3 of the hallax strongest. 
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Malurus Brownit. Brown's Malnrnos, Pl. 03, f. 36, Bill 
elender, deeper thon broad; upper mandible slightly arcuated, 
base with amall stiff hairs; nostrils basal, lateral; carsus elep- 
der, exterio? toe united to the second joint; wings very short, 
ruund d; tail very long and elender, 

Sylria-virens. Black-throated Green Warbler. PI. 67, f. 20. 
Bill -truight, clender, subulate, base deeper than broad: up 
mandible with its point frequently notched, under one straight ; 
nostrils basal, Jater.!, ovoid, party covered by a membranes 
tarsus longer than the middle tue; exterior toe joined at ite: 
base to the middle one; first wing-quills very short, second 
scarcely longer than the third. 

Regulus ..mericunus, American Kinglet. Pl. 67, f. 14, Bill 
straight, slender, deeper than brond, compressed, the edges 
inflected ; nostrils basal, woth sleuder protruding bristles; first 
wing-quill short, second shorter than the third, which is the 
Jungest; tarsus longer than the meddle toe, 

Troglodytes palustiis, Marsh Wren. Pl. 69, f. 42. Bill 
slender, slightly compressed, arcuated and emarginated ; nos- 
trils basal, Raf Closed by a n«ked inembrane; wings short and 
rounded, fourth and fifth quills of equal length, aud longer than 
the others; tail ehort, rounded, erect; tarsus the length of the 
middle toe, 

Sarico/a rubicola. Stone Chat. PI. 69, f. 46. Bill straight, 
slender, siightly carinated, and advancing upon the furchead; 
upper mandible a litt.e bent above, and emarginate ; nostrils 
baeal, lateral, ovoid, partly concesled by a membrane ; tarsus 
considerably longer than the middle toe; external tue joined to 
the midate ore it ity ba-e; third and fourth qu.is longest. 

Accentor alpinus. Alpine accentor, Pl. G9, f. 47. Bill of 
medium Jength, straight and strong, with an acute point; 
edgex of mandith« campressed, the upper one emargiuate ; 
nostrils basal, nak: d, pierced in the membraue, which is large 3 
tarsus strong; exterior toe united at its bare to the middle 
one; third wing.quill longest. ° 

Moatacilla loreulis, The Arctic Wagtail. Pl. 67. f.°5. Bill 
etraizht, subniate, slender, angular between the nostrils; edges 
of lower mandible compressed; nostrils basal, lateral, oval, 
partially concealed by a naked membrane ; tarsas considerably 
longer thin the middie tue; exterior toe Joned to the middle 
one at the base; hallux strong and long in sone species; tall 
very long, equal, horizontal; one of the greater coveita as long 


as the quiils, 

Enicurua coronatus. White-crowned Enicurus. Pl. 68, f. 
22. Bill elongated, broad at the base; abruptly compressed 
towards the point; tip curved; nostrils situate in a proove, 
with an elevated membrane; tarsus slender; hallux short, 
strong; tail furcated, 

aAnthusrufulus, Reddish Pepit. Pi. 6, f. 46. Bill straight, 
cylindrical, slender, subulate near the tip, edges inflected to- 
wards the midale, base of upper mandible ridged, point slight! 
notched: nostrila basal, lateral, half closed by an areuat 
membrane; ha:lux generally longer than the middle toe; third 
and fourth wing-quills longest. 

Neops ruficrsuda. Red-tailed Neops. Pl. 6a, f. 5. Bill 
slender, mich compressed at the sides, entire und pointed; 
upper maadible straight, li wer mandible shorter, curved down. 
wards in t.e middle, and upwards at its tip, which ia sharp; 
Nostrilx basal, oval, covered by a membrane; external and in- 
ternal toes attached to the middle one as far as the first joint. 


ORDER IV.—GRANIVORA. 


Bi]! more or less conical, short, strong; culmen, or ridge, 
nore or less depressed, advanqnug upon the forehead; man- 
dibles senerally destitute of notches; three tues before, and 
one be sind, the anterior ones entirely divided; wiugs of me- 
dinin length. 

laude arrensis. Skylark. Pl. 69, f. 9 Bill short, sub. 
conic, mar ditles ef equal length, upper one elirotly convex ; 
nostrils bi sal, lateral, partly concealed by reflected fvather ; 
claw of halux och produced, wearly straight; first uill 
of wings short or wanting, third the longest; corunal feathers 
cupable of being raised into a crest, 

lamus ater. Coal Titmouse. Pl. 7, f. 5. Pill short, 
straight, robust, conical, compressed, po uted, base beset with 
stnall hairs; nostr.ls basal, rounded, coucealed by projecting 
feathers; tarsos strong: toes divided t» their origin. claw of 
the haltux large, and bent; firs: wu g-quill of medinm lergth, 
or nearly wanting in some species, fourth and Gfth the lonzest. 

Emb riza Lapponica. Lap and Long-spurred Banting. 
Pi. 6", f. 41. Bill short, robust, conical, compressed, upper 
mand.ble narrower than the under one, edges of Goth tharp and 
inflected; nostrils basal, rounded, curn.ounted, and partly 
covered hy the feathers of the forehead, toes divided; hallux 
with a short, bent claw; tail furcated, or slightly rour ded. 

Tanagra multicolor, Many-coloured Tanager. Pi. ¢9, f. 
30. Bill short, atrong, triangular at the base, carineted, greatly 
corrpressed and bent at the point; upper mandible longer than 
the under; edges of the nandibles inflected; under mandible 
straight, and somewhat gibbous toward: the middle; nostrils 
basal, lateral, rounded, partly concealed by projecting tenthers 3 
tarsus length of middie toe; external toe joined «at its base, 
the internal one free; secona and third wing-quilla longest. 

Saltator olfevceus. Ol:ive-colonred Saltator. Pl. 6s, f. 25, 
Bill thick at the base, robust, convex abcve, sides laterally 
compressed; upper mandible arcuated, en bracing the wdes of 
the lower manditle, curved and notched at tne point; lower 
mandible straight, somewhat shorter than the apperone; nose 
trile ba-al, emall, and open; middle toe united to the base of 
the exterior one, interior quite free; wings of medium length, 


the fret and fourth quills ongest. 
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divaricate ; nostrils placed towards the centre, and near the 
ridge, kin of the nostrils stretching backwards, covering the 
sides of the head. tarsus longer than the middle tor, nails 
short, stro; tall weneraily bifurcated and large, with the 
feathers brosd ind pointed. 

Galler furcatus, 
Medi siz", strouz, nud naked at the base, upper mandible 
arcuated, convex, bent towards the point; bead surmounted 
by a Meshy crest. ears naked; three anterior tees anited to the 
first jenut. hallax raised frau the ground: tarsas provided with 
@ long aud bent spur; middle feathers of the tail arcuated ; 
Wins sl ort, 

Phan reracaar, 


Diard’s Pheasant, PI. 7), f.19. Bill 


short, theseued, naked at the base, bent towards the polut: | compressed, strong, base nak 


nostrils basal, Interal; cheeks onked, warty; enrs covered ; 





ORNITHOLOGY. 


Syrrhaptes Pallasii. Pallas’s Se ouse. Pi. 70, f. 27. Bill 
short, conical, slender; upper mandible slightly bent, with a 
groove along the ridge; nostrils basal, laterai, coveres by fea- 
thers in fron’; feet with ti ree tes only, directed forwards, 
aud united their whole Jenzth ; t.rsun and toes cuverrd with 


Fork-tailed Cock. PL 7, f. 22. Bill of | woolly feathers; tail conical, two central feathers elongated, 


and filiform: az also the first and second quills, 

Ortyx neoxenus, Welcome Quail. Vi. 70, f. 16. Bill very 
shor:, thick, highly arched; nostrils basal, half closed by an 
arcuated membrane; tarsus longer thau the middle tre; toes 


_unted by a membrane to the Grot jot; tail long, cuneiform 


Qiterivr toes united ta the Gest joint: tarsas with xpura m the | 


Mile-, tal elonzated, cunemuria, composed of eighteen teathers ; 
Wiring slut, 

Lophophorue impey mus. Tnpeyan Lophophorus. Pl. 70, 
f.6. BAL loony, tack, greatly arensated, broad at the base; 
upper inandible arched; very loug, extending comderably 
bevend the under one, edzed at the pomt; ridge elevated; 
Westriis tans, latecal, half cosed by a thinly feathered mem- 
brane; tursus covere t with feathers above, and provided with 
aloug, sharp spur, anterior toe. united by a membrane; hal- 
lux elevated, tal short, rounded; head with a ece-t. 

Tragopan artyruy sepant Vragopan, Pl 7a, f. 98 | Bill 
of medium siz: s-ightly areu ited from its base; nosteils a bttle 
way from te bae of the bul, and nearly central: from the 
hase of the Laver mandible is eu pended a loo.e pendent ekin, 
eu-cepts dle of inflation; free naked; behind each eve a slen- 
der tiorn-ike process; tarsus in beth species armed with a 
spur; tail rather short, 

Polyplection emphanion, Crested Polyplectron, Pl. 70, f. 13. 
Bill ote do uin size, struwht, slender, compressed 5 upeer man- 
dible bent ¢avards the point; oustril. placed inthe middle of 
the bill. ister, half closed by no naked membrane; orbits and 
cheeks naked ; tarsus long, slender, aud in the males furnished 
with tweorinore spurs; anterior toes united by a membrane ; 
hallax elevated; tau. lug, rounded, 

Melearris ocelluta, Honduras Turkey. Fl. 70, f. 15. Bill 
short, thick, base covered with a naked skin; bead and upper 

tof the deck furni<h-d with a naked tuberculated skin; a 

me, pendent cara cele on the upper part of the bill; throat 
provided with aldon:itadinal, pendulous, carnneniated wattle ; 
tarsus of the male with a spur, wiies ehort, consisting of 
Cighteen feathers, spreading inte acirele. 

Argus vistnteu. Argus Pheasant. Pi, 70, f. 8, Bill ase 
Jong ws the head, etenzht, compressed; base naked; upper 
mandible arcunted, bent towards the point; nostrils lateral, 
situste in the middie of the bill; haf clowd by a membrave ; 
head, cheek~, and neck, naked. tareus Wender, smooth, ante- 
rior toes n-ited by a membrane; ha lux Joined on the tarsas,; 
tall ascondiuy, com iressed, cousi-tiug of tweive feathers, two 
Centra os wrest y eonwated, 

Namid se cristatus, Crested Pintado. P. 70, f. HW. Bull 
Shert, thick, arcunt-d. base covered by a warted membrane: a 
earunen ated wattle saspeaded from the noder mandib’e ; pos- 
trils placed in the core, divided by a carti age; head naked or 
feathered, crown provided with a ealous horn or crest; tarsts 
amooth; anterior toes auited by amembrane ; baax attached 
tothe t-rsus, tai short, bent dawn. 

Pauri gi deate Gy eated Cursssow. PL 7.7.10. Bill short, 
@trouy, accuated, convex, compressed; base of the upper man - 


— 


dib.e corpeon., dilated; nostris basal, lateral, open be.ow ; tar- | 


Bus ony, smooth; arterior toes united by amen rane; haiux 
ote ated to the tareus, partial y touch ng the ground; wings 
short. 

Craxalectar, Crested Curaysow, PI, 70, f. 12. Bull long, 
thie, sides compresaed, poiut incurved, base covered by acere ; 


crown ornamented with covo'uted pumes; three antenor toes 
uolted et ther base. tail broad, pendent. 

Penelope mara Marav. Pi. 7a, 1h Bill mediam sized, 
browier thes dee >, point compre-sed and bent; nostrils lateral, 
ovate, haf covered by a membrane, open in trant; cheeks 
Daked; throat with a ‘oncitudina’ watt'>, the centre caruneu- 
lated; taranus reticu ated; anterior toes noited by a mem- 
brane ; hal ws articu ated on the same ievel ; winga short. 

Tetrao tanadensia «sported Granse, Pi. 7a, f. Is. Bill 
short, thick, arcuated above, convex, bending towards the 
pont, base nuked; nostri. basa’, halt c.oved by an arched sede 
shove, and conceded by «mal feathers; eyebrows naked, with 
searcet Warts. tarsus feathered : toes united to the first Joint; 
hal ax morgined with asperities. 

Lagoapns satieit. Wieeoow Ptarmaran Pi. 7. 1.17. Bil 
very short, tse invested by feathers; upper matdib ¢ convex, 
and bent tow rds the point; nostri» basal, ‘ateral, part), © osed 
by an arcnited membrane, and a most concealed hy ciese-set 
feathers at the lawe af the bil; eyebrows: ached; furnisied 
with a fleshy comb: wings short, coneave, third and fourth 
qaills longest; tail generally square at the extremity; tar-ts 
and toes completely featuered, hallux very short, and hardly 
touching the ground with the post of the nail; male long, and 
Bearly straizht, 

Plerocles arenarius, Bauded Sandgrouse, PI. 70, f. 1D. 
Bill of snediumn leugth, compressed, and slender, ju seme 
epecies; upper mandinle straight, bent slightly towards the 
point, nostrils basal, half elused by a membraue: toed short, 
wuted tothe drt jout: hallux very stat, artical ted high on 
the tarsus; fore part of tarnus feathered, back part oaked 5 tal 


conical, in some species the two central feathers are eluvgated 


and Gliform; wings long, acuminate, firet quill longeat. 


and rounded at lis extremity. . 

Perdiy picta. Pauted Partridge. Pl. i". f. 2%. Bill abort, 
> upper mandible arcuated, 
convex, much curved at the point; nostrils busal, lateral, hulf 
closed by ab arcunted, naked membrane; toes anited by a mem- 
brane to the firet jeint; tall with fourteen or vightceen feathers, 
short, ronuded, nud slanting downward-; wings short. 

Cryptonys coronatus, Crowned Cryptonyx. Fl. 70, f. 26. 
Bill short, thiek, compressed, tnardibles of :quai length, upper 
ove straight, a little bent at the point: nostrils lateral, longi- 
tudinally cleft placed near tle m.ddle of the bill, covered above 
by a broad, naked membrane; tarsus lone; toes united at their 
Due by a membrane; hallax not touching the ground, destitute 
of a claw : wings shart. 

Ttnamus sylrecobis, Barred Tivamoo, PI. 70, f. 31. Bill 
straight, -lender, depressed; vroader than deep, pont rounded, 
ridge distinet, forming a large nasal furrow, 10 which the nos 
trils are placed 'nterally; tarsus lung, often with axperltie be. 
hind; toes short, eutireiy divided; hadux very short; tail very 
short, or uone; Wines short. 

To rufescens. Guana. 11. 7), f. 32. 

Hentpodaes Credramus, Andalusian Turnix. Pt. 70, f. 
©, Boil straight, sencer, much compressed, with an elevated 
ridge, and curved toward. the point; nostril lateral, linear, 
partty closed by wa unked membrane; targus long; turee ante- 
Tiur toes, but destitute of a tallux; tol feathers slender, con- 
cealed by the upper coverts; first quill longest. 


ORDER XIL—ALECTORIDES. 


Bill shorter than the head, or of the same length: strong ; 
upper mandible convex, frequently hooked at the point; tarsus 
loug, sleude:, three toes before, and one belond; hallux articu- 
lated togher on the tarsus than the tae, 

Esnphia crepitans, Goldeu-brewted Trumpeter, Pl. 70, f. 
30. bill short, couical, curved, greatly bent xt the point; upper 
mand:hle louger tian the ander; nasal furrow wide, exter : 
nostrils situate near the centre of the bill, wide, diagonal, closed 
behind by a naked tinembrane; legs long, slender, middle and 
exterior toe united, the interior separated ; hallux articulated 
uiteriorly, and on a level with the tues; wings short, concave ; 
tail very short. 

Dichotophus cristatua, Crested Dicholophus. Pl. 67, f. 27. Bin 
longer than the head, thick, arcuated ; gape wide, extending to 
the eyes, depressed at the base, compressed, and slightly honked 
atthe polot; nasal furrow large; nostrils small, covered by a 
membrane; legs long, slender; toes very short and thiek, 
united at the base by a membrane; hallux articulated to the 
tar-us, and nrt touching the ground; claws short, strong; 
Wings destitute of spines, 

Glireola isatella, White-throated Glareola, Pl. 70, f. 33. 
Bill short, convex. tip compressed ; upper mandible curved haif 
its length 5 nostrils basal, lateral, obliquely cleft; legs feathered 
to the kuee; tarsus long, slender, exterior toe united to the 
tnidale one by aehort membrane, the inner toe quite separate ; 
hailux a:ticulated on the tarsus; claws long, subulate ; wings 
very lon, 

Pulamedea cornauta. Ball 


Horned secreqgimner. PI. 70, f. 35. 


‘ short, comeally conve x, greatly curved at the point, compressed 
nostrils iateral, situate on the core, ha covered, apen iu front ; | its whole lenge : nasal furrow Large: head small, covered with 


down, armed with a slender and flexible horn; Bostrils remote 
from the base of the bill, laternl, oval, open; lemme short, thick ; 
toes very fanz, lateral one connected with the centre toe by a 
short meinbrane; wings ample, aud spurious, wings provided 
with =purs. 

Chauna chararia, Faithful Jacana. Pi. 70, f. 28. Bill 
shorter than the bead, conico.couves, slightly arcuated, curved 
at the tip; base provided with small feathers; lores noked; 
nostrils ablung; legs long, slender; toes long, united by a mem- 
brane; wings furnished with two spurs. 


ORDER XII—CURSORES. 


Bill of medium size; Jeg< Jong, naked above the knee; feet 
with only two or three toes, directed forwards, 

Struthio camilus, Ostrich. Pl. G7, £. 38. Bill straight, ob- 
tise, depre-sed, angul ded and tounded at the point; mandibles 
equal and flexsble, nostrils near the middle of the Gill; legs 
very long, strong, muscular, with only two toe» directed tor- 
wiurd-, the inner ane much the shortest, and provided with 8 
large blunt claw, titda very deshy to the knee ; wings short, 
nuit for thaht. conmpesea of leng, suft, fexible feathers, 
atimed with w double spur, 

Rhea Americana, American Ostrich, Pl. 70, f. 23. Bill 
strnieht, short, soft, base depressed, tip slightly compressed 
and obtuse; lower wandible greatly deprrssed, dexible, an 
rounded at the tip: nostrils large, longitudinally cleft, open, 
Placed on the lateral <arface of the bi Ts legs long; feet with 
three sntecior toes, and #« callosity behind; wings short, fea- 
ther more of less loug, a spur op the tip of she spurious wat, 

Dromiceus Nuc@ Hollundia. Emu. Fi. Gi, £ 3. 
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comme il est désiré (Be it as it is desired). If the 
king refuses his assent, it is in the gentle language 
of Le roy s’avisera (The king will advise upon it.) 
When a money bill is passed, it is carried up and 
presented to the king by the speaker of the house of 
commons, and the royal assent is thus expressed, Le 
roy remercie ses loyaux sujets, accepte leur bénévo- 
lence, et aussi le veut (The king thanks his loyal sub- 
jects, accepts their benevolence, and wills it so to be.) 
In case of an act of grace, which originally proceeds 
from the crown, and has the royal assent in the first 
stage of it, the clerk of the parliament thus pro- 
nounces the gratitude of the subject; Les prélats, 
seigneurs, ef communs, en ce present parlement as- 
semblécs, au nom de tous vos autres sujets, remercient 
tres humblement votre majesté, et prient d Dieu vous 
donner en santé bonne vie et longue (The prelates, 
lords, and commons, in this present parliament as- 
sembled, in the nume of all your other subjects, most 
humbly thank your majesty, and pray to God to 
t you in health a long and happy life). 2. The 

ing may give his assent by letters nt under his 
great seal signed with his hand, and notified in his 
absence, to both houses assembled together in the 
upper house, by commissioners consisting of certain 
peers, named in the letters. And, when the bill has 
received the royal assent in either of these ways, it is 
then, and not before, a statute or act of parliament. 
This statute or act is placed among the records of 
the kingdom ; there needing no formal promulgation 
to give it the force of a law, as was necessary by 
the civil law with regard to the emperor’s edicts ; 


because every man in England is, in judgment of 


law, party to the making of un act of parliament, 
being present thereat by his representatives. How- 
ever, copies thereof are usually printed at the king’s 
press, for the infurmation of the whole land. An act of 
parliament cannot be altered, amended, dispensed with, 
suspended, or repealed, but in the same forms, and by 
the same authority of parliament ; for it isa maxim in 
law, that it requires the same strength to dissolve as 
to create anobligation. The forms of doing business 
in the congress of the United States of America are 
substantially the same as in the British parliament. 
PARMA; a duchy in Upper Italy, bounded by the 
Milanese on the north and west, by the Modenese on 
the east, aud the Apennines on the south, and com- 
of the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and Guas- 
talla; 2200 square miles; 419,201 inhabitants. It is 
hilly, but fertile, and highly cultivated, yielding corn, 


wine (vino sunto), silk, oil, hemp. The breeding of ’ 


sheep is also much attended to. ‘The principal manu- 
facture is that of silk. The capital, Parma, on a 
river of the same name, is a fortified place, with 
35,000 inhabitants. The streets are for the most part 
handsome, and the houses well built. The churches 
contain the masterpieces of Correggio, Lanfranco, 
and Mazzuoli (surnamed J/ Parmegiane,) who were 
born here. The cathedral contains the celebrated 
fresco of Correggio, the Assumption of the Virgin 
Mary, which is much injured, and the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the Madonna deila Scudella of the 
game master. ‘The church of the Madonna della 
Steccata is worth visiting for the monuments of the 
Farnese, and the capuchin monastery for its paintings. 
Among the other buildings and institutions of the 
city, are the ducal! palace, with a gallery of paintings 
and works of art, the finest pieces of which, however, 
Were carried to Naples in 1734; an excellent library ; 
an academy of belles-lettres and the fine arts, founded 
in 1765 ; the university, wilh 400 students ; the opera 
house, built in 1618, which is the largest in Europe ; 
the theatre, &c. The Bodoni press, to which belong 

ASS. in 200 languages, is one of the first in Europe. 
®, With Piacenss, anciently belonged to Cisal- 


PARMA—PARNELL. 


pine Gaul, and, at a later period, to the 
of Lombard cities. The houses of Este and Visconti 
were in possession of Parma for some time. Louis 
XII. conquered both cities ; and, after the dissolution. 
of the league of Cambray (1508), pope Julius Il. re- 
duced them. Pope Paul III., of the house of Farnese 
(q. v.), raised Parma, with Piacenza, to a duchy, and 
conferred it on his natural son. On the extinction of 
the male Farnese line, don Carlos, son of Philip V. of 
Spain aud Elizabeth Farnese, received the duchies of 
Parma and Piacenza, which, on his accession to the 
throne of the Two Sicilies, were ceded to the emperor 
by way of indemnification. By the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748), Austria ceded Parma, Piacensa, and 
Guastalla to the Spanish Infant dun Philip, whose 
son Ferdinand ‘preserved his estates ; but, on his 
death in 1802, France took possession of them, his 
son being created king of Etruria. In 1805, Parma, 
Piacenza, and Guastalla were incorporated with the 
French empire, and, by the peace of Paris (1814) and 
the decree of the congress of Vienna (1815), were 
transferred to Maria Louisa, empress of France and 
archduchess of Austria. Spain protested against 
this arrangement, and claimed them for Maria Louisa, 
widow of the king of Etruria (duchess of Lucca), 
whose husband had relinquished them only on condi- 
tion of receiving Etruria. In 1817, a new convention 
was therefore concluded, by which it was stipulated, 
that, on the death of the ex-empress, they should 
pass (with the exception of some districts on the left 
nk of the Po, and the right of maintaining a garri- 
sou in Piacenza, reserved to Austria) to the duchess 
of Lucca and her male posterity. Lucca was then to 
pass to the grand duke of Tuscany, who, in return, 
was to cede his estates in Bohemia tv the duke of 
Reichstadt, son of Napoleon. 

PARMEGIANO, or PARMEGIANINO. — See 
Mazzola. 

PARMENIDES ; a Greek philosopher of Elea, 
who developed more fully the speculative views of 
Xenophanes, his friend and instructer, and is there- 
fore the most celebrated of the Eleatic school. He 
flourished about the 79th Olynrpiad, and seems to 
have gone to Athens in the 80th, or B. C. 470. Here 
Socrates, then a young man, probably saw him. He 
was highly esteemed by the ancients, not merely asa 
speculative philosopher, but as the wise lawgiver of 
Elea. He accurately distinguished between the know- 
ledge gained from reason and that obtained from the 
senses. ‘lhe pure existence from tie notion of which 
he proceeded, is known only by reason; it is one, 
unchangeable and eternal, limited only by itself, and 
consequently filling space. Change and motion, on 
the contrary, are only appearances. He also pro- 
posed a theory on sensual phenomena. In thistheory, 
he adopted heat and light, or fire, and cold and 
darkness, or the earth, as opposite principles. Frag- 
ments of his philusophical poem on nature are found 
in Stephens, also collected with a translation by 
Fulleborn (Zullichau, 1795), and in Brandis’s Com- 
mentationes Eleatice, p. 1. (Altona, 1813). 

PARMESAN CHEESE. See Lodi. 

PARNASSUS (uow Liakvra) ; a mountain in the 
ancient Phocis (now Rowmili), at the foot of which 
lay Delphi (q. v.), with the fountain of Castalia, in 
whose crystal waters the priestess and thuse who 
consulted her were required to purify themselves. 
Parnassus was sacred tu Apollo and the Muses. It 
has two peaks, of which the southern was called 
Hyampea, the north-western Tithorea. The bighest 
summit was called Lyconeus; on it the Bacchantes 
celebrated their orgies. 

PARNELL, Tuomas, ap English poet, was born 
in Dublin, in 1679. He was educated at Trinity 
college, and, taking orders in 1705, was presented to 
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PATENT—PATERA. 435 


name or mark of a patentee upon amy article with- 
out his permission. ; 

Here follows a more detailed abridgment of the 
act. Au act to amend the Law touching Letters 
Patent for Inventions. [5 and 6 Will, IV. c. 83.— 


his own right in future. Now an honest patettee 

will, it is true, suffer in the immediate action the 

Ity of his inadvertence, but no more. The dis- 

est one will render himself liable to the same 

penalty, as often as he shall attempt to make use of 
any right given him by a fraudulent claim. 10th September, 1835.] 

‘The second clause enacts, that if a patentee shall | 1. Reciting that  i# expedient to make certain 
have reproduced some old invention, believing him | additions to and alterations in the present law touch- 
self to be the inventor, it shall be in the power of | ing letters patent for inventions, as well for the bet- 
the crown, upon a reconmendation of the judicial | ter protecting of patentees in their rights, as for the 
cuminitiee of the privy council, to continue the pa- | more ample benefit of the public: enacts, that any 
tent to the patentee, Wherever it shall appear that | person having obtained letters patent for any inven- 
the invention has not been publicly and generally | tion may enter with the clerk of the patents of Eng- 
used. It is feared by some persons that all kinds of | land, Scotland, or Ireland, respectively, as the case 
old inventions wiil be bronght up again, avd promul- | may be, having first obtained the leave of his 
puted as new, under fuvour of this clause, and that | majesty’s attorney-general, or solicitor-general, in 
every body will be taking out patents for old and | case of an English patent, of the lord-advocate or 
abandoned projects. ‘This appears very absurd. ‘To | solicitor-general of Scotland in the case of a Scutch 
say nothing of Uie expense of taking out patents, | patent, or of his majesty’s attoruey-general or eolici- 
and the almost certuiaty of their being useless to the | tor-general for Ireland in the case of an Irish pa- 
patentee (fur we may be well assured, that in ninety- | tent, certified by his fiat and signature, 8 disclaimer 
nine cases out of a hundred, the inventions would | of any part of his specification, or a memorandum 
net have been abandoned if they had not been use- | of any alteration therein, not being sucli as shall 
le-s,) there are so many checks agaiust the continu- | extend the exclusive right granted by the said let- 
ance of such paent by the crown to any but a dend | ters patent; and which, when filed, shall be deemed 
fide re-iuventor, that few persons will feel inclined | part of such specification; but a caveat may be 
to rake out old books for the purpose of picking up {| entered as heretofore; and such disclaimer shall 
lost inventions. If any person should be lucky | not affect actions pending at the time; and the 
enough to re-produce an mveution of value aban- | attorney-general muy require the party to advertise 
doved trom any cause, and generally forgotten, we | his disclaimer. 
see no hann in his having the monopoly of its use | 2. Where a patentee is proved not to be the real 
fora few years, 03 u recompense for his bringing to | inventor, though he believed himself to be so, he 
hight a valuable idea, though we would rather he | may petition his majesty in council to confirm his 
should be entitled to it without any misrepresenta- | letters patent, or grant new ones; and the suid peti- 
tion. tion shall be heanl beture the judicial committee of 

The third c‘ause contains a provision against the | the privy council, who, on being satisfied that such 
tepeated vexations actions by which a patentee might ; patentee believed hiniself to be the first and original 
be put to enurmeus Jaw expenses under the former | inventor, and that such invention had not been gen- 
wet. LDefore the passing of the new law, although 
ap actioi respecting the validity of a patent might 
be decided in favour of the holder of the patent, this ; petition ought to be complied with, whereupon his 
verdict was no bur to a future action, nor to any | majesty may, if he think fit, grant such prayer; but 
umber uf future act.ous., Aithougit nowing new | any person opposing such petition shali be entitled 
could be alleged, although it was but going over the : to be heard before the said judicial committee: aud 
sume grouid ayzaia and again, the patentee might be | any person, party to any former suit touching such 
compelied year after year to defend himself against | first letters pateut, shall have notice of such petition, 
fresh actions to his great injury, perhaps to Ins ruin, | 3. Tf any action or suit, a verdict or decree, shall 
The clause enacts, thai in any action respecting the | pass for the patentee, the judge inay grant a certifi- 
vaiidity of a patent, if a verdict pass in favour of a | cate, which being given in evideuce in any other 
paten:ee, the certificate of the judge who tried the | suit, shall entitle the patentee, upon a verdict in his 
uction may be adduced in evidence on any future | favow, to receive treble cusis. 
acu; and if dhe verdict in such subsequent action | 4. Allows a patentee, on advertising as therein 
be given in favour of uhe patentee, he shall receive | mentioned, to apply te the privy council for a pro- 
treble custs, Jonged term. Tf the judicial committee report in 

oy the tourth clause, an extension of the term of | his favour, his term may be prolonged tor seven 
ad patent, not exceeding seven years. may be granted | years; but such application must be made before the 
by las majesty, on a recommendation of the judicial | expiration of the original term. 
cummittee of the privy council, who may call and 5. Inease of action, &e., notice of objections to 
examine witnesses in the case of a petition for ex- | be given wiua the pleadings. 
tension. ‘Lais is decidedly an iinprovement: tie | 6. Costs in actions tor intringing letters patent, ta 
term of fourteen years granted indiscriminately by | be given as eituer party has succeeded or faiied in 
every patent, is teo short, in some cases, to render | any part of his case, without recard to the genera] 
any profit to an inventor, and this chiefly in those | result of the trial, 
mvenions of great value which require time to in- 7. Penalty for using, unauthorized, the name or 
troduce, We may insuuice AValt’s aprovements on | device of a patentee, &c., £50, one half to his ma- 
the steamn-engipe. whica, from prejudice and other | jesty, and the other to any informer. 
causes, Were hardy in general use when the term Me Farey, who has halmuch experience in supere 
granted by his patent expired. By the oul set, no | intending we taking of patents, states, that the 
extension could be obtained without an application | average expcnse of a patent for England, may be 
to prwliament, which was attended with so many | estunated at £120; for Scotland, at £100; and 
diKeuiies C20 thas bec rarely resorted to. tur brejand, £25, 

‘dhe tte and sixth clauses reer to the manner of PAC GRA s asmull dish or vase, in which the Greeks 
conducuny trials tor infringement of patent mghts, | and Romans utlered libations of wine ww Use gods we 
and regulate the costs in such actions. ‘The last | festivals amd sacrifices, al nm whieh Ubey teceieed 
clause inflicts 8 penalty upou any person putting the | the blood of offered victuos. \. wea van & wate 

Zu2 


erally used before the date of such first letters pa- 
tent, may report their opinion that the prayer of such 
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PEDAGOGUE—PEER. 


art or trade, that, if they gained a certain sum, they 
should be allowed to purchase their freedom with 
it; and such contracts were supported by law. 
‘The property of children who were still under the 
power of their father, was also called pecudium ; and 
in this, too, the earlier severity of the Koman law 
gradually gave place to milder provisions. What- 
ever the children received from their father (peculium 
profectitium) was the father’s property, and might be 
at uny time resuined by him; but the children had 
the use and management of it. What the children 
received from others, as presents, &c. ( peculium ad- 
teatitium), was, ina peculiar sense, their own ; but 
the lather had the disposition and use of it, unless an 
express condition had been made to the contrary, 
(arcuhium adecatiium irregulare), Every thing was 
tree trom this jurisdiction of the father which the son 
obtamed in war, or for warlike uses (peculium cas- 
freuse), or in the service of the state (peculiun quasi 
custrense). 

PEDAGOGUE, with the Romans and Greeks; a 
siave, Who carried the children of his master to 
school, Since slaves and freedmen often made at- 
tuinments in science, they were frequently used as 
titom ; und the Greek word pedagogue thus came, 
uta later period, to signify a teacher of children. In 
baclish, the idea of pedantry is generally connected 
with it; but the Germans use the word for any man 
Who studies and practises scientifically the education 
of the young. ‘There is no corresponding word in 
Pigish. the words iastructer, or teacher, which are 
commonly used, not iinplying necessarily that he who 
learhes is scientifically trained. By pedagogrics the 
Germans designate the science of education so much 
cuavated by them. This was first treated as a 
separate branch by che Greeks and Romans, among 
woem Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Plutarch, and 
tHuitutall. became the teachers of future instructers. 
I she michile ages, school instruction was confined 
te the converts, to which all remnants of civilization 
Lt ded. ‘The science of education after that made 
but siow advances, until the reformation broke down 
soamany of the obstacles to human progress. The 
Germans, Briish, and Frenel, have, of late, contri- 
buted most to the advancement of this science. 

PRDAL HARP. See Harp. 

PEDALS : the keys played by the feet (hence the 
ante’. by whieh the decpest bass pipes of an organ 
ure purtonmometion, ‘bhey generally do not much 
exceed an octave, (See Organ). Long since the 
pedal was used under a harpsichord, and lately it 
hos been employed to strengthen the tones of the 
puico. fn the case of the harp, the pedal serves to 
e.evice the notes half a tone, 

Vi DEE : two rivers of South Carolina, the larger 
encod the Great Pedee, aud the smaller the Little 
Peder ‘VYhe Great Pedee rises in South Carolina, 
Where it is coiled (he Yadhin, and runs south-south- 
eacimo Wanyaw Lay. near Georzetown, and com- 
Bee ates With the Athintic, twelve miles below 
Geesectown, Tis navigabie for boats of sixty or 
Seventy tons about 200 mites. The Little Pedee 
reesin North Carolina, and unites with the Great 
Pesdes. thirsy-two miles above its mouth, 

PPDELL <Low Latio dededics, from the Saxon 
bade des the Gennan naame Jor certain imerior execu- 
tive @fEcers, now only urvcd tor such ays are attached 
ty Ge rian universities, ‘The orginof the English 
word deud/e ia the same. ‘The pedeld is constantly 
at wae with the students, and is therevore quite a 
Classical person in the reqiniscences of German col- 
dese: late, 

PEDESTAL. See clrehttecture, 

PEDIMENT. See drehitycture. 

PEDOBAPTISTS. sce Buptis? 

v. 
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PEDRO TL, Antonio Jose p’ ALCANTARA, dom, ex- 
emperor of Brazil, son of John VI., king of Portu- 
gal, and elder brother of dum Miguel, was born at 
Lisbon, October 12th, 1798, and, in 1808, was taken, 
with the rest of the royal family, to Brazil. At an 
early age, he conceived a strong predilection for 
inusic, for which he showed a detided talent. He 
not only learned to play on a variety of instruments, 
but composed much of the music fur his father’s 
chapel, and also wrote and set to music one of the 
most popular Brazilian songs. On the return of his 
father to Portugal in 1821, dom Pedro remained in 
Brazil, as prince-regent ; but, in the next year, Bra- 
zil declared itself independent, and the prince as- 
sumed the title of emperor. The history of this 
revolution, and of the reign of Pedro, will be found 
in the articles Brazil, and Bunda Oriental. Wis 
imperial title was acknowledged, in 1825, by John 
VI., who, dying in 1826, also left him the crown of 
Portugal. ‘he emperor, however, after pranting a 
constitution to Portugal, resigned the crown to his 
daughter, donna Maria (born in 1819), and appointed 
his sister regent of Portugal. (See Portugal.) Pe- 
dro married, in 1817, Leupoldine, arch-duchess of 
Austria, daughter of the emperor Francis 1., by 
whom he had five children, among whom were the 
princess donna Maria and dom Pedro l1., late 
emperor of Brazil (born 1825). She died in 1826, a 
reputed victim of his attachment for the marchioness 
of Santos, to whom, also, it is said, was owing a 
change of ministry which touk place at about that 
time. lis second wife (whom he married in 1824) 
was Amelia, princess of Leuchtenberg (born 1812). 
An account of the events which led to Pedro's abdi- 
cation of the crown of Brazil, in favour of his son 
dom Pedro IT., will be found under the article Bra- 
cil. He embarked on board an English ship of war 
for Europe, in the spring of 1831, and arrived in 
France in June. Operations immediately com- 
menced for displacing his brother, dom Miguel, 
from the throne of Portugal, and establishing donna 
Maria as queen, under a regency. ‘The history of 
the unhappy contest for supremacy, which followed he- 
tween the two brothers, wiil be found under the article 
Portugal. Dom Pedro's death took place in 1834. 
PEER (from pares, in French pairs), in peneral, 
signifies an equal; oue of the same rank and sta- 
tion, In this sense it is used by the common law of 
England, which declares that every person is to Le 
tried by his peers. (See Jury.) Peer al:o signifies 
a nobleman in Britain; in France, it signifies those 
nobles who have a seat in the upper house. In the 
article Britain, division Coustitution, we have spoken 
of the power of the house of peers of Britain. In 
| the article Parliament, we have touched upon the 
forms of transacting business in the house of lords. 
Inthe article Legislature, Houses af, additional re- 
marks on this house may be found. We shall here 
'say a few words on the history and privileges of the 
peerage. 
The dignity and privileges of peers (pares curia, 
pares regni) originated with tLe growth of the fen- 
dal system. ‘The members of communities in an- 
cient times, the companions of the Herzoge dukes), 
the assemblies of the chief men among the people 
(the MW otlenugemote of the Anglo-Saxons, aud the 
campus Martius of the Franks’, are not the same as 
Jthe peers of later times, But in the feudal system, 
) the principle was developed, that every Qs sOCLON 

shouid take care of its own affairs, ineiuding the ju- 
‘diewl decision of disputes among themselves and 
‘with theie superiors; and it became an obligation as 
, well as a privilege of the vassal to appear at the 
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PELEW ISLANDS—PELICAN. 
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PERSPECTIVE. 


is next the object c, is obtained in a similar manner ; 
and by joining these corners we get the surface o w, 
which shows, in perspective, the side of the base 
of the object 6. marked o é, in the ground plan. 

8. It may not be plain to every one how that the 
line, m w, in the ground plan, as well as every other 
line in the objects to be shown in perspective, which 
runs in a horigontal direction, and parallel to the 
picture sheet, should be shown by a level line in fg. 
26. That this is the case, can very readily be proved, 
in a linc, as above described, but in the position zy, 
in the ground plan, with the points # and y, which 
terminate the line, each at the same distance from 
the line, e p, produced. For whether the line z y 
be above, or below, or on the same level with, the 
eye. the rays of light, proceeding from the whole 
lire & y. to the point of sight, forma plane of the 
sLape ot an isoceles triangle, having x y for its base ; 
aml a line joining the points zx and e, will be the 
one side, while a fine joining the points y and e, will 
form the other side. But this triangular plane is the 
surface which gives, by its intersection with the 
picture sheet, the perspective of the line zy; and 
as x y isa level line, and parallel to / g, in fig. 24, 
the fine which forms the intersection of the trian- 
gular plane with the picture-sheet, must be a hori- 
zontal line, which every person, at all acquainted 
with the properties of parallel lines and the inter- 
section of planes, will see at once. Now, it will be 
evident that the perspective of any line in a position 
as mic, must be a level line, for m w forms a part 
of a line similarly situated to the line « 9. Some 
peopte think that a line as z y, should appear in 
the perspective view, bent upwards or downward at 
the ends, from the point in it exactly under or above 
the point e, according as x y happens to be below 
or above the level of the point of sight in the eleva- 
tion; but this isa mistake; for the perspective of 
every straight line must be a straight line, as it is 
formed by the intersection of two planes, By rea- 
soning in the same way as in the former part of 
thas paragraph it will be seen that every line which 
stunds in a perpendicular direction in the objects to 
be represented in perspective, will be shown by a per- 
yendicular line in fig. 3. The upright corners of the 
cuhes, and some other lines in the figs. illustrate this. 

9. If what is written in the preceding paragraphs 
be well uncerstooid, it will be seen that the different 
fire. are placed in such a way, that when the 
tpective of a line, which stands perpendicular to the 
horizontal surface, passing through the lowest point 
of the objects to be shown in perspective, and of no 
particular length, is wanted, we have just to draw 
a line to the place of the eye, in the ground plan, 
from the point which marks the position of the per- 
pendicaar line in the same fig., and at the point in 
the picture-sheet where the line, passing betwixt 
the place of the perpendicular line and the eye, cuts 
it, let fall a perpendicular line upon f g, in figs. 25 
and 26, and this line will be the perspective of the 
line whose perspective is wanted. And when we 
want to find the persrective of a line running per- 
pendentar to the picture-sheet. from any point in it, 
we have &ret to let fall upon / ¢, in figs. 25 and 26, 
a perpendicular line from the point in the picture- 
sheet. in fig. 24, where the line, whose perspective is 
wanted. commences, then we have to draw a hori- 
sontal line. to cnt this perpendicular line, from the 
puint which marks the place of the line to be shown 
in perspective, in fig. 26, and the place where this 
horizontal line cuts the perpendicular line, is the 
point in fig. 26, where the perspective of the line 
commences ; and joining this puint with the point ¢, 
In the same fig., will give the pers Ive of the 
line whose perspective is wanted, when it is inde 
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finitely extended from the point where it commences 
in the picture-sheet. ‘The following rule to find 
the perspective of any pvint rests upon the principle, 
that a point to be shown in perspective, which does 
not happen to be in the intersection of two lines, 
the one running perpendicular to the picture-sheet, 
and the other at right angles to the horizontal surface 
on which the objects to be drawn in perspective 
stand, may be supposed to be so situated, and then 
if the perspectives of these lines, cutting each other 
in the point whose perspective is wanted, be found, 
the point where they cruss, in fig. 26, will give the 
perspective of the point. 

Ro.e.—From the place of the point in the ground 
plan, draw a line to the point of sight, and from 
the point where this line cuts the picture-sheet, let 
fall a perpendicular upon the line f g, in figs. 25 and 
26. After this. from the place of the point in the 
ground plan, whose perspective is wanted, let fall 
another perpendicular upon the line f g, in figs. 25 
and 26, on this perpendicular set up the height that 
the point stands at in the elevation above the line 
S & 3 measuring this height from part of f g, which 
is under the perspective view ; then, from the height 
so set up, draw a line to the point e, in the perspec- 
tive view, and the place where this line cuts the 
perpendicular let fall from the point in the picture- 
sheet where the line drawn to the cye in the ground 
plan cuts it, is the perspective of the point 
wanted. Thus :—suppose that we want to find the 
perspective of the top point &, of the pyramid g. 
From & , in the und plan, draw a line & e, to the 
eye, and from the point 2, where this line cuts the 
picture-sheet, let fall a line x 4, perpendicular to fg, 
in figs. 25 and 26. ‘Then from the point &, in fig. 1, 
let falla line & z, perpendicular to / g, in figs. 25 and 
26, on this line set up the point z, above the line / g, 
at a distance equal to the height that the top 4, in 
the elevation of the pyramid, is above the part of f g, 
which is under fig. 25, and from the point s, draw a 
line to e, in the perspective view, and the point &, 
where the lines z e and n & intersect, is the pers 
tive of the top point of the pyramid. As all the 
lines that run up the sides of the pyramid meet at 
the top, the perspective view of the pyramid is com- 
pleted by finding the perspectives of the bottom ends 
of these lines, and joining as many of the perspective 
points as are not hid by surfaces in front of them, 
with the point&; and then join these perspective 
points, the one with the other. The method of 
drawing the cube in front of the picture, and also 
the cube on which the pyramid stands, is fully 
sketched out inthe engraving. ‘The six-sided prism 
c, is drawn in perspective, in the very same way as the 
pyramid, by finding the perspectives of the points 
at the ends of all the lines in it, and joining these 
perspective points. 

To find the perspective of a circle or any other 
curve. Mark off, at random, a number of points in 
the ground plan of the curve, after this, mark off the 

ositions of the same point in the elevation, then find 
by the rule the perspective of each point, and when 
that is done, connect the perspective points by a line, 
and this line will be the perspective of the curve. ‘The 
line which shows the perspective of a curve will be 
a straight line, when the curve to be shown in per- 
spective is placed in a plane, which if it was produc- 
ed, wonld pass through the point of sight. Ifa cir- 
cle is placed in a plane, parallel to the picture-sheet, 
its perspective is a circle. In any other position 
than the two now mentioned the perspective of a 
circle is an ellipse, and not two segments of a circle 
meeting at the ends, which is the way that persons 
who do not understand the subject draw 3, ciecke ‘a 


perspective, 
2nd 
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three principal dimensions on the same scale, we de- 
nominate “ Jsometrical,” will be understood from 
the fullowing detail ‘he the ob he ted 

Sup a cube to object to be represented. 
The tre placed in the diagonal of the cube produced. 
‘The paper, on which the drawing is to be made to 
be perpendicular to that diagonal, between the eye 
and the object, at a due proportional distance from 
each, according to the scale required. Let the dis- 
tance of the eye, and consequently that of the paper, 
be infinitely , 8o that the size of the object 
may be inconsiderable in respect of it. 

it is manifest, that all the lines drawn from any 
points of the object to the eye may be considered as 
jerpendicular to the picture, which becomes, there- 
ture, a species of orthographic projection. It is 
manifest, the projection will] have for its outline an 
equiangular and equilateral hexagon, with two ver- 
tical sides, and an angle at the top and bottom. The 
other three lines will be radii drawn from the centre 
to the lowest angle, and to the two alternate angles; 
und all these lines and sides will be equal to each 
other both in the object and representation: and if 
any other lines parallel to any of the three radii 
should exist in the object, and be represented in the 
picture, their representations will bear to one another, 
and to the rest of the sides of the cube, the same 
proportion which the lines represented bear to one 
unother in the object. 

If any one of them, therefore, be so taken as to 
bear any required proportion to ss object, e. g. 1 to 
8S, as in my representations of my models, the others 
also will bear the same proportion to their objects ; 
that is, the lines parallel to the three radii will be 
reduced to a scale. 

We omit the demonstration of this, and some other 

ints, partly fur the sake of brevity, and partly 

‘cause & geometrician will find no difficulty in de- 
monstrating them himself, from the nature of ortho- 
graphic projection; and a person, who is not a geo- 
metrician, would have no interest in reading a de- 
monstralion. 

For the same reason, it is unnecessary to show 
that the three angles at the centre are equal to one 
another, and each equal to 120 degrees, twice the 
ungle of an equilateral triangle; and the angle con- 
tained between any radius and side is sixty degrees, 
the supplement of the above, and equal to the angle 
of an equiluteral triangle. 

In models and machines, most of the lines are 
actually in the three directions parallel to the sides 
of a cube, properly placed on the object. And the 
eye of the artist should be supposed to be placed at 
au indefinite distance, as before explained, in a dia- 
gunal of the cube produced. 

The last mentioned line may be called the line of 
sigh?. 

Shee a certain point be assumed in the object, as 
fur example, C, fig. 2, and be represented in the pic- 
ture, to be called the regulating point. Through 
that point on the picture may be drawn a vertical 
line, C F, fig. 28, plate LXV., and two others, C B, 
CG, containing with it, and with one another, angles 
of 120 degrees, to be called the tsomectrical lines, to 
be distinguished from one another by the names of 
the vertical, the dexter, and the sinister lines. And 
the two latter may be called by a common name,— 
the Aorizental isometrical lines. Any other lines 
parallel to them may be called respectively by the 
same names. The plane passing through the dexter 
and vertical lines, may be called the dexter isometri- 
cal plane; that passing through the vertical and 
sinister lines, the sinister plane; and that through 
the dexter and sinister lines, the Aorizontal planc. 
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The drawing implements are thus described by the 
inventor. It is unnecessary to describe the drawing- 
table any further, than by observing that it ought to 
be so contrived, as to keep the paper steady on which 
the drawing is to be made. 





There should be a ruler in the form of the letter 
T to slide on one side of the drawing-table. The 
ruler should be kept. by sima!]l prominences on the 
under side, from being in immediate contact with 
the paper, to prevent its blotting the fresh drawn 
lines as it slides over them. And a second ruler, by 
means of a groove near one end on ils under side, 
should be made to slide on the first. The groove 
should be wider than the bresdth of the first ruler, 
and 60 fitted, that the second may at pleasure be put 
into either of the two positions represented in the 
engraving, so as to contain, with the former ruler, 
in either position, an angle of sixty degrees. ‘The 
groove should be of such a size, that when its shoul- 
ders a and d are in contact with, and rest against 
the edges of the first ruler. the edge of the second 
ruler should coincide with de, the side of an equi- 
lateral triangle described on dg, a portion of the 
edge of the first ruler; and when the shoulders 6 and 
ce rest against the edges of the first ruler, the edge of 
the second should lie along ¢ ¢, the other side of the 
equilateral triangle. ‘The second ruler should have 
a little foot at & for the same purpose as the promi- 
nences on the first ruler, and both of them should 
have their edges divided into inches, and tenths, or 
eighths of inches. 

It would be convenient if the second ruler had also 
another groove r s, sv formed, that when the shaul- 
ders r and sare in contact with the edges of the first 
ruler, the second should be at right angles to it. 
For representing circles in their proper positions, the 
writer made use of the inner edges of rima cut out 
from cards, into isometrical ellipses as represented 
in the figure; of these he had a series of different 
sizes, corresponding to his wheels. Such a series 
might be cut by help of the concentric ellipses, but 
he thinks that it would he an easier way to make 
use of that set of concentric ellipses as they stand, 
by putting them in the proper place under the pic- 
ture, if the paper on which the drawing is made be 
thin enough for the lines to be traced through, as by 
the help of them the several concentric circles will 
go to the representation of one which might be drawn 
at once. It 1s difficult to execute them separately 
with sufficient accuracy to make them correspond. 
For this purpose a separate plate of ellipses should 
be had, and one edge of the paper on the drawing- 
table should be loose to admit of the concentric 
ellipses being slid under it to the proper place. 

By the use of the simple apparatus described 
abvuve, the representation of these lines in the objects 
may be drawn on the picture, and toa 
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for an artist to draw the ellipses with sufficient ac- 
curacy for most purposes, by drawing the 
proper point in the axle, the major and minor axis, 
and the two isometrical diameters, thus making eight 
points in the circumference to guide him. 

if in any case it should become necessary to re- 
present a circle, which dves not lie in an isometrical 
plane, we may observe that the major axis will be 
the same in whatever plane it lies: and it will be the 
picture of that diameter, which is the intersection of 
the circle with the plane parallel to the picture, 

ssing through its centre. And the major axis will 
fear to the minor axis the proportion of radius to 
the sine of the inclination of the line of sight to the 
plane of the circle. We may observe further, that 
tie diameters of the ellipse, which are to the major 
axis, as V 2 to V 3, when such exist, are isometrical 
lines, 

Aud the representation of every other line paral- 
lel, and equal to any diameter of the circle, may be 
exhibited by drawing it equal and parallel to the 
curresponding diameter in the ellipse. If it should 
be dexired to divide the circunference of an ellipse 
inw degrees, or any number of parts representing 
piven divisions of the circle, it may be dove by the 
tullowing method: 





Let an ellipse be drawn, and on its major axis, 
A G, a circle described, with its circumference di- 
vided into degrees or parts in any desired proportion 
at B,C, D,E, FP, &c., from which points draw per- 
pendiculars to the major axis. ‘They will cut the 
periphery of the ellipse in corresponding points. It 
would he difficult, however, in this way, to mark, 
with saficient accuracy, the s which lie near 
the extremities of the major axis. But the defect 
may be supplied by transferring those degrees in 5 
similar way frum a graduated circle, described on 
the minor axis. In this manner an isometrical ellipse 
uuy be formed into an isometrical circular iastru- 
ment, or an isometrical compass, which may show 
bearings or measure angles on the picture in the 
same manner as s real compass or circular instru- 
tment would do in nature. 

It may be often useful to have a scale to measure 

i , not only in the isometrical directions, but 
in others also. And this may be done by a series of 
similar concentric ellipses, as in fig. 7, dividing the 
isounstrical diameters intv equal portions. The other 
diameters will be so divided as to serve for a scale 
for all lines parallel to them respectively. 

_Thas in the isometrical squares exhibited in fg. 1, 
distances measured on the longer diagonal, or its 
ioe ate Os measured by the divisions on the 
major e ing oo the shorter dia 
by the divisions on Re mnie axis. goon 

To describe a cylindee lying in an isometrical 
direction, the ones at its extremities should be 
represented by r isometrical ellipses, and 
two lines touching both should be drawn: “and in a 
similar way,a cone, or frustum of a cone, may be 

A globe is represented by a circle, 
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whose radius is the semi-majur axis of the ellipse 
representing a great circle. 

It would not be difficult to devise rules for the 
representation of many other forms which might 
occur in objects to be represented. But the above 
cases ore sufficient to include almost every thing 
which occurs in the represeutation of models, of 
machines, of philosophical instruments, aud, indeed, 
of almost any regular production of art. 

PERSPIRATION. By perspiration from the 
bodies of beasts and men, we uuderstand, 1, That 
operation by which certain fluid matters, separated 
from the blood in the thick network of capillary 
vessels and cells coustituting the skin, are changed 
into vapour (or into fine effluvia,) and in this form 
escape at the pores of the skin; 2. Sumetimes, also, 
the secretion and removal from the body of these 
matters themselves, by the action of the skin. This 
efiuvium is usually so fine, that we cannot see it 
with the naked eye, whence we call it the ‘‘ insen- 
sible perspiration ;” but it becomes visible, if we 
hold the hand on cold glass or polished metal ; also, 
if the perspiration is strong, in a cold temperature, 
or if, from a still stronger perspiration, this vapour 
is not dissolved in the air, but collects on the skin 
in drops forming sweat. ‘This perspiration through 
the skin has much resemblance to the vapour that 
escapes from the lungs, to the secretions of the 
membranes lining the cavities of the body, as the 
stomach, chest, aud abdomen, with which secretions 
it also appears to stand in connexion. ‘The impor- 
tance of this function will be evident when we reflect 
that the surface of a full grown man contains fifteen 
or sixteen square feet, and therefore the quantity of 
matter incessantly perspired must be very great, 
which is confirmed by the accurate observations of 
Sanctorius (Venice, 1611,) who spent a great part 
of his life at the balance. He weighed and kept an 
account not only of all the food that he consumed, 
but also of every thing that passed from him, and 

proved that a not only of the 
fluid, but also of the solid su that a man 
consumes, Jeaves his body by perspiration. Per- 
spiration promotes two objects very important for 
the preservation of the bodily structure. One is the 
purification of the blood from injurious and super- 
fluous matters. Besides the adventitious com 
matters that pass into the blood from particular 
kinds of food (for instance, onions, &c.,) the carbon, 
the hydrogen, and particularly the excess of nitro- 
gen, are carried off from the blood by perspiration, 
and changed by caloric into gas and vapour, and 
thus removed from the body. The substance of the 
body is, in many diseases, particularly in fevers, 
converted into aeriform fluids by an evaporation so 
extraordinarily increased and accelerated, that the 
strongest man is entirely worn away in a few dare, 
without having lost any thing except through 
skin. The other advantage of perspiration is the 
reservation of a suituble degree of warmth in the 
y, aud the reduction of an immoderate heat. 
Every living body has its peculiar degree of warmth, 
which remains for the most part the same, whether 
the surrounding bodies are more or less warm. The 
temperature of man is about 2° to 99° Fahrenheit. 
As much caloric is employed in the process of per- 
spiration (see Evaporation.) it is an important means 
of cooling the body, and of conducting off the heat 
which is incessantly ted within. The greater 
the heat which the body is exposed to, or the more 
it is produced withia from other causes, as hot drinks 
and excitement, the greater is the perspiration, and 
the more actively is the heat cuuducted off. If the 
operations of the 
ny 


the 
sin are weakened, yparvpicnion, wom 
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Still the natives were subject to enormities of the 
most atrocious character, as long as the first mur- 
dering and robbing conquerors survived; and, for a 
long series of generations afterwards, to the must 
arbitrary and oppressive acts of a cruel government. 
"The tunid and unwarlike Peruvians were repeatedly 
driven to rebel against their hard masters; one of the 
most celebrated of these revolts was that headed by 
Tupac Amaru, in 1780. (See Tupuc Amaru.) In 
1718, the province of Quito, which had previously 
furmed a part of the viceroyalty of Peru, was an- 
nexed to New Grenada; and, in 1778, the provinces 
of Upper Peru (see Bolivia) were attached to the 
government of Buenos Ayres. On the invasion of 
the Spanish peninsula by the French, in 1808, the 
first symptoms of revolt begun to show themselves 
in Peru, as in the other Spanish-American colonies; 
but the Spaniards were powerful enough to repress 
this spirit until 1821, when general San Martin, at 
the head of a Chilean force (see Chile), obtained 
possession of Lima, and the independence of Peru 
was declared (July 15). August Sd, general San 
Martin was declared protector of the new republic, 
with the supreme power, civil and military. Callao 
capitulated September 19. The Spanish generals, 
La Sema and Canterac, retreated to the mountains, 
aul kept possession of Cusco. In March, 1822, 
the protector assembled a Peruvian congress at 
T.ims, composed principally of his partisans, which 
drew up the plan of a constitution: it provided that 
the Catholic religion should be the religion of the 
state; that the legislative authority should be vested 
in the representatives of the people; that the free- 
dom of the press, and the liberty of person and 
property, should be secured; the abolition of the 
slave-trade, of the tribute exacted from the Indians, 
and of the compulsory labour to which they had 
been subject, was provided for; a senate was to 
nominate to the executive authorities the civil and 
ecclesiastical officers, and, in extraordinary cases, 
convoke a congress. Much dissatislaction was pro- 
duced by this plan, as being too monarchical in its 
principles, Iu 1823, San Martin retired, and Lamar 
was placed at the head of the goverument, the 
marquis of ‘Torretagle being governor of the capital. 
Meanwhile La Serna had maintained hinselt, and 
coliected new forees in Upper Peru, and defeated 
the republican troops at Moquegna, January 20, 
1823 But the divisions of the Spanish commanders, 
La Serna, Valdez, Cunterac, and Olaneta, saved 
Pern. Riva-Aguero, who had assumed the presi- 
deny, called on the Colombians for assistance. 
General Sucre was despatched to the aid of the 
Peruvians; he compelled Canterac to evacuate 
Lima, which had failen into his hands, and advanced 
to Upper Pera, while Bolivar entered Lima, and 
received the title of Libertador, with supreme militar 

power. Bolivar obliged Riva-.Aguero (who had still 
continued to exercise his authority in ‘Truxillo) to 
surrender aml leave the country, and, in November, 
the Peruvian congress adopted a constitution on the 
model of that of the United Sustes of North America, 
which was not to have ellect until the expiration of 
Bolivar’s dictatorship. La Serna had, meanwhile, 
cuilected a large army in Upper Pern, but was pre- 
Vented from uttempting any thing against the patri- 
ots, by the oppositivou of Olaneta, who was at the 
head of the absolutists, while La Serna had declared 
himself a constitutionalist. ‘Torretagle, who had 
been declared president of the republic, way at the 
head of a party, which was working in secret against 
the influence of the lberator. Whilst things were 
in this state, the garrison of Callao (February 5, 
1824,) hoisted Spanish culours, and opened the for- 
tress to the Spanish ships of war which were block- 
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ading the harbour. In this emergency, congress 
conferred unlimited civil and military power on the 
dictator, who evacuated Lima on the 27th. Can- 
terac eutered the capital on the 2uth, and ‘Torretagle 
uow joined the royalists. ‘The war between the 
royalists was again renewed, aud was again the 
means of saving Peru. Bolivar, having artfully 
drawn Canterac into the plains of Junin, gained 
some advantages over hin on the 6th of August, and 
compelled tie royalists to evacuate Lima; general 
Rodil, however, threw himself into Callao. After 
the patriots had suffered several disasters, Sucre feil 
back into an advantageous position at Ayacucho, and 
determined to await the enemy. December 9, 
1824, the patriots, 5780 strong, were attacked by a 
royalist force of 9310, and gained a complete vic- 
tory. La Serna and Valdez were made prisoners, 
and Canterac signed a capitulation on the field, by 
which it was stipulated that the royalist forces should 
lay down their arms, and evacuate the whole of the 
country to the Desaguadero. ‘The battle of Ayacu- 
cho was decisive of the fate of South America. 
General Roudil refused to surrender Callao, and that 
fortress held out till January 22, 1826, when it was 
reduced by famine. Olaneta still maintained him- 
self, for a time, in Upper Peru, but, in 1825, was 
totally routed by general Sucre. Of the events 
which followed in Peru, the suspicious conduct of 
Bolivar, and the constitution which he attempted 
to force upon the country, we have given an ac- 
count in the articles Bolivar and Bolivia. The 
general disaffection aud suspicion which had been 
excited among the patriots of Peru, resulted in the 
revolution of January, 1827, which was eflected 
by the co-operation of the Colombian troops left in 
Peru, who were unwilling to serve as the instru- 
ments of imposing a yoke on their Peruvian allies, 
and were fearful of the designs of Bolivar on the 
liberties of their own country. The Boliviau consti- 
tution was abolished, and the congress, which con- 
vened in May, declared the Peruvian constitution of 
1823 to be in force, and chose general Lamar presi- 
dent of the republic. April 19, 1828, a new cuonsti- 
tution was adopted, to be in force until 1833, when 
a general convention was to be summuned to revise 
und amend it. In June, the Bolivians (who were 
equally disgusted with the code which had been in- 
posed on them by Bolivar) requested aid from the 
Peruvians, to enable them to throw off the yoke ; 
and colonel Gamarra was despatched, at the hend of 
a Peruvian army, to their assistance. He deposed 
Sucre, who had been chosen president fur life. (See 
Bolivia.) These measures were fullowed by a de- 
claration of war against Peru by Bolivar. Lamar 
accordingly entered the Colombian territory at the 
head of a large force, but was defeated, February 
29, 1829, by general Sucre at Tarqui. ‘The imbeci- 
lity which Lamar inauifested on this occasion, gave 
rise to & conspiracy against him. and he was deposed 
by general La Fuente, June 29. August 31, the 
cougress met, and chose general Gamarra president. 
The hostilities with Colombia were terminated by the 
treaty of September 22, 1829.—See (all's Journal 
tcritten on the Coasts of Chile, Peru, and Mexico ; 
Stevenson’s Twenty Years’ Residence in South 
America (London, 1835, 3 vols.) ; sinerican Annual 
Revister (vols, 1, 2, and 3). 

PERUGIA ; a delegation or province of Italy, in 
the States of the Church, ineluding the ci devant 
Perugino, watered by the ‘liber and the lake of 
Perugia ; population, 163.000. 

PERUGIA (anciently Perusia, and Perusium) ; a 
city of Italy, capital of a delegation in the States of 
the Church, twenty-seven miles north-north-west of 
Spoleto, sixty south- east of Florence, weenky-eu 


PETER I. 


manner of collecting the public taxes was simplifed ; 
the German costume was introduced ; beards began 
to disappear; the numerous retinue of the boiars 
was diminished ; foreign travel was in a manner ne- 
cessary to secure the prince’s favour ; printing presses 
were set up, and useful works introduced ; schools 
were established in all the large towns; and new 
ecclesiastical institutions organized. When the patri- 
arch Adrian died, at Moscow, in 1700, the czar left 
this office, but little inferior in authority to the papal, 
unfilled. The armistice of two years between Rus- 
sia and Turkey, stipulated in the peace of Carlovitea 
between the Porte and Austria, was prolonged (1700) 
to thirty years ; but, at the same time, war was 

clared against Sweden. Patkul (q. v.) had now 
matured the alliance of the czar with Augustus, king 
of Poland, and no indications of good will on the pert 
of the young Charles XII. of Sweden, could divert 
Peter from his designs. (See Northern J¥ar.) Peter 
occupied Ingria, and attacked Narva. The young 
king of Sweden (see Charles XII.) flew to its relief, 
and defeated 38.000 Russians with 8000 Swedes, 
November 30, 1700. This defeat did not shake the 
resolution of Peter. “I know,” said he, “that the 
Swedes will often defeat us, but we are learning. 
Our turn to conquer will come at last.’”” Fresh troops 
were immediately assembled, arms were provided, 
and the victory of the Russians over the Swedes on 
the Emhach (January 1, 1702), lnid the first founda- 
tion for their future triumphs. Noteburg (which re- 
ceived from Peter the name of Schiusselburg) and 
Murienburg were taken ; among the inhabitants of 
the latter, who were carried into Russia, was the 
orphan Catharine. After a triumphal entry into 
Moscow, ami a short delay at W orones, Peter retarn- 
ed to the theatre of the war on the Haltic, where 
Menzikoff had been throwing up fortifications for the 
protection of the new docks, at the influx of the 
Olonzs into lake Ladoga. For the same purpose, 
ou the first of May, Peter took Nyenschants, a for- 
tress at the mouth of the Neva. Four days after, 
with uhirty small vessels, on board of which he served 
as captain of bombardiers, he took two Swedish ships 
of war at the mouth of the same river. ‘To reward 
him for his services on this occasion, admiral Golo- 
win created him knight of St Andrew. As Nyen- 
sclants was too far from the cea, and not sufficiently 
secure, Peter determined to construct a new fort, to 
protect the mouth of the Neva. He here bnilt a 
small wooden hut, in the Dntch style, from which he 
superintended his new work. May 27, 1703, the 
foundation of the fortress was laid. which the czar 
cailed S¢ Petersburg. The work was commenced 
under the direction of an Italian architect, and 20,000 
men, from every part of the empire, were soon em- 
poyed upon it. While engaged in this work, he 
determined to build a city, which should serve as a 
commercial emporium, to connect Russia with the 
rest of Europe. In four months, the fortress of St 
Petersburg was completed, and the city was also 
gradually rising. Many of the workmen, unwilling 
to undertake the long journey to their homes, settled 
here, where they were besides welcomed by the czar, 
as they were serviceable in erecting houses for 
the rich. Many Swedes, Finns and Livonians, 
driven from home by war, eagerly hastened to 
the new city, where they received the land in their 
own right; so that, in two years (1705), besides 
Vasili-Ostrov, where the first private houses were 
burl. the island cf St Petersburg and the admiralty 
Quarter were settled. (See Petersburg.) Under 
the direction of Mensikoff. the fortress of Cronschlot 
arose from the sea, ata short distance, fur the protec- 
tien of Petersburg. More than 8000 horses, and as 
many men, perished in the Jabour of transvorting 
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| summer of 1711, and, on his return to Moscow, 
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the materials for building ; but in March of the fol- 
lowing year, the cannons thundered from the walls 
of Cronschlot. 

In the mean time, Austria, Holland, and Britain 
made every exertion to destroy the alliance of Peter 
with Augustus of Poland. Charles left his great 
enemy in the heart of Livonia, and marched to 
Saxony to compel Peter's ally to abdicate his throne. 
Peter, on the other hand, commenced his new opera- 
tions by the destruction of a Swedish flotilla of thir- 
teen ships on lake Peipus. Dorpat, Narva, and 
Ivan were captured, and the Swedish army was 
finally destroyed under the walls of Pultawa (July 8, 
1709). The czar, now promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant-general in the army, and rear-admiral in 
the fleet, wrote from the field of battle to Admiral 
Apraxin in Petersburg—‘ Our enemy has expericne- 
ed the fate of Phaeton, and the foundation of our 
city on the Neva is, at length, firm.’’ Peter imme- 
diately hastened back to his favourite city on the 
Neva, where he made preparations to connect lake 
Ladoga with the Wolga, and concluded commercial 
treaties with France, Italy, and the Hanseatic towns, 
Having celebrated his victory by a triumphal entry 
into Moscow, and re-organised the army, consisting 
of thirty-three regiments of infantry, twenty-four of 
cavalry, and 58,000 garrison troops, be commenced 
his campaign in Livonia and Carelia, which were 
conquered in 1710. The ‘Turks, instigated by 
Charles XII., had, meanwhile, declared war against 
him. Peter immediately established a senate to ad- 
minister the aflairs of the empire, and, having restor- 
ed to the bishoprics and monasteries the property 
before taken from them, in order to gain the favour of 
the clergy and the nation, he advanced to the Pruth, 
opposite the camp of Mehemed, the grand-visier. 
The soldiers were here reduced to the greatest ex- 
tremes from want of provision, and their condition 
was the more desperate on account of the defection 
of the prince of Walachia, and his refusal to furnish 
the promised supplies. Peter, nevertheless, crossed 
the river, hut he was forced to retreat, and his ex- 
hausted army was surrounded by a numerous enemy. 
Peter saw nothing before him but captivity or death. 
He was delivered from this difficulty by his new wife, 
Catharine (whom he had privately married in 1707, 
and declared his lawful wife March 6, 1711.) As- 
sisted by the feld-marshal Scheremeteff, she sent to 
the grand.-visier, proposals of peace. <A large sum of 
money, and valuable jewels, with promises of further 
remittances, all without the knowledge of Peter, are 
said to have accompanied the letter of Scheremetef 
to the grand-vizier. JDuring this time, Peter, des- 
pairing of any favourable results from this mission, 
and reduced to despondency, wrote to the senate in 


consider me no longer as your sovereign, and obey 
no commands which shall proceed from the place of 
my confinement, though it should be signed by my 
own hand. If I perish, choose the worthiest among 
you to succeed me.” July 23, 1711, the peace of 
Hus was concluded, in spite of all the opposition of 
count Poniatowski, the agent of Charles XII. Peter 
purchased his own safety, and that of his army and 
empire, by the sacrifice of Azoph. (See Russia and 
the Ottoman Empire.) Cantemir, prince of Moldavia, 
whom leter refused to give up on any condition, ful- 
lowed the czar, and continued to receive fron him @ 
pension until his death, twelve years afterwards. 
Ile now applied himself with great activity to the 
proxecution of the war in Pomerania against Sweden. 
‘Tu restore his health, he wert to Carlsbad, in the 
with Catharine (Fek. 19, 
Une venake ol regeacy A 


licly solemnised his marria 
1712). The translation 


was concluded without exhausting the resources of 
Peter, and the power of Russia was fixed upon an 
immovable basis. ‘Ihe czar celebrated the peace by 
thanksgivings and festivals, and a general pardon 
(murderers and irreclaimable highwaymen only ex- 
cepted,) and by a remission of all the claims of the 
crown previous to 1717. ‘The senate and the holy 
synod requested him, in the name of the nation, to 
accept the titles of “ father of the country, and em- 
peror of all the Russias, with the surname of the 
Great.” He was proclaimed emperor on the grand 
celebration of the peace, October 22, 1721. This 
tule was immediately acknowledged by Prussia, 
Hlottand, and Sweden, and, at a later period, by all 
the other powers. To prevent his great creation 
from falling to pieces in weak or incompetent hands, 
he decreed, (February 5, 1722,) that the sovereign 
o: Russia should have full power to elect his succes- 
sur, and to change this appointment, if he should see 
fit. By the new judicial organization, it was pro- 
vided that no actual senator should sit in a court of 
justice, and no president of a court of justice in the 
senate, 

The emperor now undertook his long meditated 
expedition to Persia, to secure the Russian trade on 
the Caspian sea. In 1715, 1716, and 1719, he had 
sent experienced naval officers to examine this sea 
and its coasts, and to hold vessels necessary for an 
expedition in readiness, In the first year of the war, 
jie tuvk Derbent, and built several fortified towns, 
which he peopled with Cossacks of the Don. The 
dorestic confusions in Persia compelled the shah to 
yield. and by the treaty of September 12, 1723 (to 
whic the Porte likewise assented, July 8, 1724,) to 
evcde to Russia the cities of Derbent and Baku, with 
their territory, and the provinces Ghilan, Mazan- 
deran. aud Astarabad. After his return, December 
26, 1722, he instituted new examinations for mal- 
adinnisication. ‘Lhe vice-chancellor Schaffiroff, one 
of his favourites, was condemned to death. but, on 
the seatiold, bis punisiment was commuted to ban- 
ishinent. Menziko was sentenced to pay 200,000 
roubles into the exchequer; he was deprived of a 
larse pact of his income, and flogged by the em- 
perocs own hand: for the infliction of this  punish- 
newt, Peter used his dudiaa (a cane of thick Spanish 
reed. Several others were disgraced or fogeed, or 
heavily Gned. July lv, 1724, Peter again conducted 
a feet against Sweden, to enforce his claims on 
Sweden and Denmark, in behalf of the duke of Hol- 
stein: having ecected this purpose, Peter returned 
to Cronstadt, where he celebrated, by 3 splendid 
parace, the creation of his navy, which now con- 
sisted of forty-one ships of war, with 2106 cannons, 
an:t £4.96:) sailors, 

This preat monarch employed the last years of his 
life in providing aainst the inundations to which 
Petersburg was exposed in the autumn ; in continu. 
ing the Ladoga canal, an: in the erection of an aca- 
demy of sciences (February 1, 1725.) He turned 
lis attention next to the examination and punishment 
of state criminals ; to the promotion of the labours 
of the legistative body; the establishment of the or- 
d-r of Alexander Newsky; the improvement of the 
condition of the monks ; the banishment of the Ca- 
prchins from Russia ; and a new commercial treaty 
with Sweden. Tle also betrothed his favourite 
dauchter Anna to the duke of Holstein, November 
2b. L724, having already placed the crown upon the 
Lead of his wife, Catharine, on the 18th of the pre- 
ceding May, in token of his love and gratitude. He 
likewise provided that an education should be given 
to the surviving son of the unhappy Alexis, such as 
would become a future emperor of Russia. But 
Peter had long felt his strength declining, from the 

v. 
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pains he had suffered through the strangury, ever 
since 1723: hence the gloom, alternating with vio- 
lent bursts of passion, to which he became subject ; 
and to this, perhaps, is to be ascribed the execution 
of Mons, first chamberlain, and favourite of the em- 
press Catharine; the reason assigned for which was 
neglect of duty, bribery, &c. Late in the autumn 
of 1724, going to visit the furge and manutactory of 
arms at Systerbeck, he saw a boat filled with soldiers 
and sailors stranded, and sent a shallop, which did 
not succeed in getting it off ; determined to gain his 
end, he set out for the spot himself, and, as his vessel 
could not quite reach the spot, he leaped into the 
water and waded to the boat, which he aided in get- 
ting off. But the cold which he caught rendered his 
condition extremely dangerous. fle celebrated the 
new year, 1725, according to his usual custom, chose 
a new antipope, and ordered the demulition of the 
superfluons chapels, and the removal of the images. 
A surgical operation gave him no relief; his pain 
often deprived him of reason. In his intervals of 
sanity he was soothed with the consolations of reli- 
gion by Theophanes, archbishop of Pleskow. In one 
of these intervals, he granted full pardon to Menzi- 
koff, at the earnest desire of Catharine. Me ex- 
pressed a wish to speak with his favourite daugliter, 
Anna ; but when she came, the emperor was speech- 
less. He expired, February 8, 1725, in the arms of 
his wife, who had not left him for three niglits. 
Peter was fifty-three years of uve, and, according to 
his physicians, might have lived forty more, if he had 
not so Jong concealed his disorder. Peter was a 
man of powerful and original genius, who did every 
thing himself, and was never the instrument of 
others. His ardour was joined with prudence, reso- 
lution, and a generous humanity. His violent pas- 
sions and sensual excesses were the fruits of the 
barbarism of his nation, his imperfect education, and 
uncontrolled power. On the centennial celebration 
of his accession to the throne, an equestrian monu- 
ment by Falconet, representing him at full speed 
springing up a rock, with his hand extended, and 
the inscription Petro Primo, Catharina Secunda, 
MDCCLXXXII., was exposed to view in Peters- 
burg. Voltaire wrote the life of Peter. 

PETER I1., emperor of Russia, grandson of Peter 
the Great, and son of Alexis, cscended the throne 
in consequence of the will of Catharine I., in 1727, 
when but thirteen years old. He died in 1730, of 
the small-pox, and was succeeded by Anna Ivanowna. 

PETER TLL, (Fedrowitch); emperor of Russia, 
As the male Ene of the Romanoils ceased with 
Peter IL., the empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter 
I. and Catharine [, ayreeably to the order of suc- 
cession enjoined by her father, appointed Charles 
Peter Ulrich, duke of Holstein-Gouorp. son of her 
sister Anna Petrowna and the duke of Holstein, her 
successor, in 1742; and, in 17s, she married him 
to the princess Sophia Augusta, of Anhalt-Zerbst 
(at a later period the famous Catharine HL.) Peter 
Il. ascended the throne in 1762. lis first step 
was a reconciliation with Frederic U., to whom he 
restored the conquered kingdom of Prussia Proper, 
and sent 15,000 men to assist him. He established 
some salutary laws; but o conspiracy broke out, 
which put an end to his life, after a reign of six 
months. His predilection for the people of Hol- 
stein; his attempts to establish Prussian tactics, 
and to overthrow the privileges of the great, bad 
made him numerous enemies. This censpiracy 
broke out in the night of July 8, in 1762, (See 
Catharine IT) We abdicated the throne July 10, 
but could not save his life by this means. He was, 
it is said, killed at Ropscha, a seat of count Rast 
mofisky, July U4, (3 old style}, G2. See Urloff. 
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ysonastery of Tegernsce, borrowed and not returned 
it. Such a mappa mundi in rotulo was extant in 
that convent, in 1502; and the Zabula Peutinger- 
gana at Vienna, is probably the same which 
Werinher, 2 poet, made or copied in 1190. Celtes 
ve this map to Peutinger, who intended to publish 
it. After his death, it disappeared for many years, 
until] Marx Welser published fragments of it, under 
the title of Fragmenta Tabule antigua ex Peutin- 
erorum Bibliotheca (Venice, 1591). It was not 
found entire, among Veutinger’s manuscripts, until 
the eighteenth century, when Scheyb published a 
beautiful impression, with remarks, folio (Vienna, 
17638). The manuscript of the map is at present in 
the imperial library at Vienna. The characters 
and figures show that the map is not the original. 
Docen thinks that it belongs to the twelfth century. 
A new impression of this ancient map was published 
in Leipsic (1824), not entirely free from faults, with 
a treatise by Mannert. A new edition, with com- 
mentaries, has been announced by Dr Tross, of 
Munster. Peutinger was the first who collected 
Roman inscriptions on stone, in a small work,— 
Romane Fetustatis Fragmenta (Augsburg, 1505). 
He wrote, besides, other valuable works on the 
decline of the Roman empire. Peutinger long held 
im nt public offices. 

EWTER consists of tin alloyed with a quantity 
of copper, or other metallic bodies, as the experience 
of the workmen has shown to be the most conducive 
to the improvement of its hardness and colour, such 
ns lead, zinc, bismuth, and antimony. The best 
sort of pewter is furmed from antimony seventeen 
parts, tin 100 parts. ‘The l'rencn add a little copper 
to this kind of pewter. A very fine silver-looking 
metal is composed of 100 pounds of tin, eight of 
untimony, one of bismuth, and four of copper. 

PEYROUSE, La. See Lapérouse. 

PEEFFEL, Cnnastian Freperic, @ jurisconsult 
end diplomatist, born at Colmar, in 1726, became 
secretary to the ambassador from Saxony to France, 
und was employed in several negotiations. In 1758, 
he was sent to Ratisbon, during the diet, as chargé 
d'affaires, ond thence to the court of Bavaria, where 
he remained until 1768, when he was recalled to 
Versailles, and became jurisconsult tu the king. In 
1790, he was sent, by the French ministry, to Deux 
Ponts, to treat of the indemnities of the German 
princes, and was still there when he received his 
dismission from his public functions ; his property 
was confiscated, and he was placed on the list of 
emigrants. He remained in the service of the duke 
of Deux Ponts until 1795, when he retired to Nurem- 
berg, and died in 1807. His principal works are 
Abrégé Chronologigue de UHistoire, et du Droit 
publique d Allemagne; Recherches Historiques con- 
cernant les Droits du Pape sur la Ville et U Etat 
d’ Avignon; Etat de la Pologne; Dissertations His- 
forigues. 

PFEFFEL, Gortiirs Conran, a distinguished 
German author, was born in Colmar, Alsatia, in 
1736, of Protestant parents. He went to Halle in 
his fifteenth year, to study law. In 1757, he became 
blind. ‘This misfortune he bore, for more than fifty 
yeors, with wise cheerfulness, and became @ most 
useful citizen. In 1773, he established a Protestant 
school at Colmar, with the approbation of the king 
of France, in which he educated many excellent 
scholars. The revolution put an end to the institu- 
tion. In 1803, he was made president of the newly- 
established Protestant consistory at Colmar, and 
died May 1, 1809. He is one of the best poets of 
Germany, in the department of the fable, and tales 

in verse. lig poetical works are collected in his 


Padtieche Kersuche, 10 vols., 20 edit. (Tubingen, 


PEWTER-——PHAETON. 


1817), and his prose writings in Presaiche J ersuche 
(Tubingen, 1810, 8 vols.) His biography forns the 
volume. 

PFYFER, Lovis, born at Lucerne, in 1715, 
entered the French military service at an early age, 
distinguished himself in the campaigns from 1734 to 
1747, in 1748 was made major-general, and, in 1765, 
lieutenant-general. At Lucerne is still shown a 

lan, in relief, of a part of the interior of Switzer- 
land executed by him. It is remarkable for iis 
minute accuracy and truth of presentation. 

PH EDON, of Elis; a scholar of Socrates, and 
founder of a school of philosophy in Elis. The 
dialogue of Plato, on the immortality of the soul, 
which contains the last conversation of Socrates 
with his scholars, while he was in prison, also bears 
this name. ‘Mendeissolin has given the sume title 
to his conversations on the same subject ; but the 
dialogues written by Phzedon himself are lost. 

PH-EDRA ; in fabuluus history, daughter of Mi- 
nos, king of Crete and of Pasiphue, sister of Arizdne 
and wife of Theseus. Happening to meet Hippo- 
lytus, her step-son, whom she had never before seen, 
and whom she did not know to be the son of The- 
seus, she was inflamed with an ardent passion for 
the beautiful youth. He would not reciprocate her 
passion, and, to satisfy her revenge, she accused him 
to her husband of a criminal attempt upon her hon- 
our. The father cursed his son, and Neptune svon 
carried his execrations into effect by bringing upon 
Hippolytus a violent death. When this event was 
known in Athens, Phedra repented of her crime, 
and hanged herself. According to soime, she wis 
killed by Theseus. Sophocles and Euripides, two of 
the most celebrated puets of antiquity, have taken 
Pheedra as the subject of their tragedies, which are 
now lost. Racine has followed their example. 

PHADRUS:; a Latin fabulist, born in Thrace. 
He was probably brought to Rome as a slave, at a 
tender ope, and entered the service of Augustus, 
who liberated him. Nothing is known of his lite, 
except that he suffered much from the tyranny of 
Sejanus under the reign of Tiberius ; spent his days 
probably in moderate circumstances, and died at an 
advanced age. He wrote five books of fables in 
iambic verse, which are distinguished for their pu- 
rity and elegance of expression, and for their sim- 
plicity and instructive thought. He borrowed his 
materials in part from sop, and mixed with them 
his own inventions. ‘The work of Phzedrus is no 
where mentioned among the ancients, and Seneca 
goes so far as to say the Romans had no fables in 
the manner of Aisop. The moderns knew nothing 
of his writings till 1595. when a copy was found by 
Francis Pithou, in the library of St Remi at Rheims. 
He sent it to his brother Peter, who gave it to the 
world. The best editions are by Burmann (2 vols., 
Leyden, 1727, 4to’, ond the most complete by 
Schwabe (Brunswick, 1806). Christ first doubted 
the genuineness of the fables of Phxedrus. Several 
modern philologists regard them as spurious, and the 
work of a later age. ‘This is certain in regard to 
thirty-two new fables, first published by Cassitti at 
Naples, under the name of Phadrus, but made 
known previously to the learned Burmann by Dor- 
ville from Perotti's manuscript. These fables have 
been Several times reprinted since 1812, 

‘; in heathen mythology, the offspring 
of the sun and Clymene, and brother of the Heli- 
ades. To please his unfortunate mother, and to 
satisfy those who doubted whether the sun were his 
father, he desired the latter to grant him a favour. 


and swore by the Styx that he would, at all events, 
eeep bie word. Phaewa wow asked pormission to 


(ude imprudently promised it, unconditionally, 


PHALANX—PHARMACY. 


take his father’s place in the chariot of the sun, and 
would not be denied. But he had scarcely mounted 
the flaming car, aud taken the reins, when the celes- 
tial horses, despising their weak driver, turned out 
of the path, and set every thing on fire. ‘The Ethi- 
opians, oa the left, were blackened by the near 
approach of the sun; and, when the chariot was 
drawn over the earth to the right, Jupiter, with his 
bults, plunged the thoughtless charioteer into the 
river Po. His sisters found him there lifeless, and 
Jamented him.—The god of the sun was also called 
Phaeton (the enlightener). In modern times this 
name is given to a sort of high, light, open carriage. 

PIIALANX ; a body of troops among the Greeks, 
armed with long spears, and arranged in the form 
of a square. The momentum of their onset usually 
decided the battle. The phalanx at first consisted 
of 4000 men, but was afterwards doubled, and even 
quadrupled. It was first doubled by Philip of Ma- 
cedon, and the double phalanx is hence often called 
the Macedonian phalane. ‘The phalanx was com- 
monly sixteen deep, and the men were drawn up 
shield to shield; the rear ranks, which could not 
reach the enemy with their spears, held them upon 
the shoulders of those before them, and thus formed 
a sort of wall to stop the progress of the inissiles of 
the enemy. The phalanx is much celebrated in the 
history of ancient wars, on account of its invincible- 
Ness. 

PITALARIS. This prince, notorious for his cru- 
elty, was a native of Astypalea, in Crete. On his 
banishment from that place, he went to Sicily, where 
he made himself master of Agrigentum, about B.C. 
571, und sought to maintain his power by cruelty and 
severity. The most famous instance of his cruelty 
was the barbarous punishment of the brazen bull 
prepared by Perillus of Athens. The victim was 
shut up in the body of the bull, and roasted slowly 
by a fre underneath. The screams of pain uttered 
by the unhappy man were niade, by some machinery, 
to resemble the lowing of a bull. Phalaris caused 
the first experiment to be tried on the inventor. 
After a reign of about sixteen years, he was killed 
during a rebellion. ‘The letters which bear the name 
of Phataris have been fully proved to be spnrious 
by Bentley, in his celebrated controversy with Boyle. 
‘The latest edition is that by Lennep (Groningen, 
1777, 2 vols., 4to). 

PHALAROPE (phalaropus.) <A genus of shore 
birds, belonging to the family longirostres, Cuvier. 
They live in small fucks on the sea-coasts,sometimes, 
but rarely in fresh-water lakes; feed on aquatic in- 
sects and molluscous animals. The female builds on 
the shore among the grass, laying from four to six 
eggs. Both sexes incubate, and attend on the 
young, which leave the nest, run about, and swim, 
soon after they are hatched. ‘These birds fly well, 
and swim expertly, resisting the heaviest waves, but 
never dive. Their flesh is oily and unpalatable. 
They inhabit far north, migrating in the autumn and 
Winter to the temperate reyions of both continents, 
‘There are but three species as yet known, which 
have been placed hy authors in different families, and 
even orders. C. Bonaparte has thus arranged them: 
Sub-genus, phalaropus, P. fulicarius (red phalarope). 
This is the P. Ayperboreus of Wilson; blackish, 
varied with ferruginous ; beneath rufous; winter- 
dress cinereous, beneath white ; inhabits both conti- 
nents. Sub-genus, lobipes, P. hyperboreus (northern 
phalarope). Inhabits both continents ; common in 
the Hebrides. It is black, varied with rufous, be- 
neath white, sides of the neck bright rufdus- winter 
plumage cinereous, beneath white. Sub-genus holo- 
podius, P. #ilsonii (gray phalarope.) ‘This is the 
P. lebatus of Wilson ; gray, beneath white, 
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with a chestnut patch and a black band on each side 
of the neck ; summer plumage unknown ; inhabits 
the north of America, migrating in winter as far 
south as the coast of Mexico. 
PHAMENOPHIS. See Memnon. 
PHANAR. See Fanariots. 
PHANTASM. See Spectre. 
PHANTASMAGORIA. See Lani 
PHANTASOS. See Morpheus. 
PHAON. See Sappho. 
PHARAOH. See Egypt. 
PHARISEES ; the members of a sect among the 
Jews, which seems to have arisen in the time of the 
Maccabees. Besides the books of Moses, they held 
a multitude of doctrines and traditions, supposed to 
have been received orally from that lawgiver, with 
the annotations of later teachers after the captivity. 
These traditions they thought themselves obliged to 
observe as strictly as the laws of Moses. ‘Th 
were distinguished from the Sadducees by their sea 
for their traditions, and their belief in the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Their ambition, and the narrow- 
ness of their religious views, nade them hypocrites. 
With a lax morality, they thought to obtain the 
favour of the Supreme Being by external holiness 
and ascetic expiations ; and they souglit to gain the 
good opinion of men by a high tone of justice and 
piety. The Pharisees numbered in their ranks the 
most distinguished lawyers and statesmen in Judea ; 
and, as persons of all conditions, not excluding 
females, were admitted into their society, they gain- 
ed a political influence which often decided the fate 
of the Jewish uation under the Maccabees and 
Asmoneans, and brought into their hands the power 
which had been left to the great council by the 
Romans in the time of Christ. The doctrines of the 
Pharisees have prevailed in the religion of the 
modern Jews, and in the Talmud. The term Phari- 
see is also applied to a person whose character re- 
sembles that of the Pharisees of the New Testament. 
PHARMACOLITE, See Lime. 
PHARMACOPGCIA (from ¢agzaxer, medicine, and 
wesw, to make) ; the same as dispensutory. (q. V.) 
PHARMACY, PHARMACEUTICS (paguzaxey, 
drug) ; the art of preserving, preparing, compound- 
ing and combining substances for medical purposes ; 
the art of the apothecary. As these substances may 
be mineral, vegetable or animal, theoretical phar- 
macy requires a knowledge of botary, zoology and 
mineralogy, and, as it is necessary to determine their 
properties, and the laws of their composition and de- 
composition, of chemistry also. In a narrower sense, 
pharmacy is merely the art of compounding and mix- 
ing drugs according to the prescription of the phy- 
sician. These processes and substances have been 
described under their appropriate heads. (See the 
separate articles.) The preparation of medicines was 
at first performed by the physicians themselves, who 
also administered them to their patients ; and it first 
becume a distinct branch of medical science at 
Alexandria, towards the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury B. C. (see Medicine) when some physicians de- 
voted themselves solely to it. Afterwards it be- 
came the employment of particular individuals (rhzz- 
otomists, simplers), and the medical science and the 
apothecary’s art thus became separated from each 
other. Mantias, a pupil of Herophilus, in Alexan- 
dria, seems to have been the author of the first phar- 
macoporia, having published a work on the prepara- 
tion of medicines. Zeno of Laodicea distinguished 
himself by the invention of a large number of com- 
pound medicines. Princes also studied the medical 
sciences, particularly in reference to the preparatian 
of poisons and antidotes. ‘Thus Attalus, lek ing, 
of Pergamus (3, C, 134), was nved 
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north of the north line. They are beautiful and 
substantial structures. The whole length of that oa 
Market street, including abutments and wing walls, 
is 1300 feet, of which the wooden platform, between 
the abutments, is in length 550 feet. The total cost 
of this bridge was 235,000 dollars, besides which 
the company paid 40,000 dollars for the purchase of 
the site. The Fairmount bridge consists of a single 
arch, of 340 feet, four inches’ span, resting on abut- 
ments of stone. This bridge was e in 1813, 
and the total cost was 150,000 dollars. 

The public markets constitute a prominent feature. 
That along the High street is nearly two-thirds of 
@ mile in extent. There are two shot-towers within 
the city, one of which was the first erected in the 
United States. The harbour of ‘Philadelphia, from 
the peculiar features of the Delaware river, is more 

e to be impeded by ice than that of New York 
or Baltimore ; but, independent of that circumstance, 
it esses, perhaps, 2s many natural advantages as 
either of the others. The Delaware is not navigable 
to this city for ships of the line of the first class. 
The arrivals at the port of Philadelphia, in 1829, 
were 374 vessels from foreign ports, and 2210 coast- 
wise ; in 1830, 415 foreign, and 3287 coastwise ; in 
1831, 396 foreign, and 3206 coastwise. The aggre- 
gate tonnage of the shipping of Philadelphia, on the 

_8lst of December, 1828, was (permanent and tem- 

porary) 104,080 tons. The vessels built in 1829 
amounted to 3524 tons; in 1830, to 2590, and, in 
1831, to 3525 tons. The inspection of wheat flour, 
in 1830, was 473,876 barrels. By the will of the 
late Stephen Girard, Philadelphia bas received a 
munifcent donation, amounting to several million 
dollars, devoted to im t public objects. 

PHILADELPHISTS. See the end of the article 


Boehme. 
PHIL, or JEZIRET EL BIRBA (i. e. Temple 
island) ; a small island of the Nile, on the borders of 


Nubia and Egypt; lat. 24° 1’; five miles south of 
Essouan or Syene. It contains the remains of some 
remarkable monuments of the ancient Egyptians, 
among which are four temples, an avenue of majestic 
columns, several obelisks, a monolithic temple, &c. 
The whole island is, in fact, covered with temples, 
in the largest groups, and in the highest state of 
preservation of any in Egypt. See the great French 
work, Description de Egypte, Antiquités i.; or 
Burkhardt’s Nubia. 

PHILANTHROPINISM. See Schools. 

PHILEMON and BAUCIS; a pair celebrated in 
ancient Greece for their faithful affection even in 
advanced age. Fable (Ovid's Metam. viii.) relates 
the following story concerning them. Jupiter and 
Mercury, travelling through Phrygia, in a human 
form, found no one willing to entertain them except 
this aged couple, who received them hospitably, 
washed their feet, set before them a rustic meal, 
and prepared s couch for their repose. The deities 
then took their hosts to a neighbouring mountain, 
and when they looked behind them, they saw their 
village sunk beneath the waves; but the cottage in 
which they had welcomed the pilgrims, had become 
® magnificent temple. Jupiter promised also to 
fulfil all their wishes ; but they only asked that they 
might die together as servants in that temple. At 
length, at a very advanced age, as they sat at the 
temple door, they were at once transformed, Philemor 
into an oak, and Baucis into a linden. They were 
conscious of their change, which came gradually 
upon them, and while they were able to see and 
speak, they took the most affectionate leave of each 

- The trees were considered sacred, and Jong 

remained before the temple. 

PHILEMON OF ATHENS, a Greek poet, com 
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temporary with Menander, to whom only he was 
considered as second in ic composition. A 
few fragments of his writings have come down to us, 
which were originally by Hugo Grotius. 
Cumberland has printed an English tion. The 
time of his birth has been assigned to B. C. 373 ; and 
he is said to have died through. excessive laughter at 
seeing an ass eat figs from a countryman’s basket, 

. C. 274. 

PHILIDOR, Anprew, 8 musician of Dreux, of 
some reputation in his profession, but far more cele- 
brated as the best chess-player of his age, was born 
in France, in 1726, and e a page in the band 
of the king, where he made so great a proficiency, 
that he composed a successful’ n mottet, with full 
choruses, before his twelfth year. As he grew up, 
his fondness for the game of chess increased into a 
passion, in order to indulge which, he travelled over 

t part of Europe, engaging every where with 

e best players. He continued in England some 
time, during which he printed his Analysis of Chess 
—a book which has since gone through numerous 
editions, and is considered a standard work. On his 
return to France, he devoted his attention to the 
comic opera, of which, with Monsigny and Duni, he 
may be considered the reviver. There are twenty- 
one operatic pieces of his composition, of which Le 
Maréchai, produced in 1761, ran more than a hundred 
nights. Philidor afterwards returned to England, 
and, in 1779, set the Carmen Seculare, esteemed the 
best of his works. His death took place in 1795, in 
London, where he was very generally esteemed fer 
his integrity and suavity of manners. A short time 
previous to his decease, he played two games of 
chess at the same time, blindfold, against two of the 
most distinguished amateurs, one of which be won; 
the other was a drawn game. 

PHILIP, king of Macedon, father of Alexander 
the Great, flourished in the middle of the fourth 
century before the Christian era. He went to The- 
bes as a hostage, when he was very young, and re- 
ceived an excellent education in the house of the 
celebrated Epaminondas. At the age of twenty-two, 
B. C. 361, he ascended the throne of Macedonia, 
which he found tottering and surrounded by numer- 
ous enemies. His genius soon succeeded in establish- 
ing it, and raising it to a pitch of greatness which it 
had never before | attained. He freed Bimself -_ 

is enemies, y by concessions, an y 
force of arm In a short time, he wade wae alse 
upon his peaceful neighbours; and, encouraged by 
his successes in Thessaly and Thrace, he sought 

radually to extend his dominion over all Greece. 

he dissensions of the different states favoured his 
designs. The subtle Philip well knew what use to 
make of this division. When, therefore, he was 
summoned to aid the Thebans against the Phocians 
who had plundered the treasury of the temple at 
Delphi, he did not neglect this opportunity to carry 
into effect his ambitious purposes. ‘The subjugation 
of the Phocians was very soon accomplished ; bat 
the treacherous conduct of Philip towards his allies 
opened the eyes of the Greeks ; several states formed 
a league with the Athenians to oppose him, while 
others condescended to use the most disgraceful fat- 
tery towards the artful conqueror. A wound which 
he received on his return from a cam against 
the Scythians, delayed the blow which was to pros- 
trate the liberty of Greece, till. at last, the great 
victory at Cheronza (B. C. 338) decided its fate. 
Philip assembled at Corinth the deputies of all the 
Grecian states, and dictated the terms of peace, 
which deprived them of freedom. When he was on 
the paint of causing himself to be chosen commander- 

\o-chief of the axmy which was to march againe the 
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guage extended themselves in various tribes, throu 
avery large extent of country. The learned baron W. 
von Humboldt has shown, in an elaborate treatise, 
that many proper names of places in what is now 
italy, are evidently of Basque origin ; and we have 
no doubt, that further investigation will show numer- 
ous derivations, like those from the word 63, in the 
ancient and modern languages of the Italian penin- 
sala, which may be traced to the idiom now spoken 
in Biscay.—See the interesting dissertation entitled 
Prifung der Untersuchungen ilber die Urbewohner 
Hispaniens, vermittelst der Vaskischen Sorache, by 
Wilbelm von Humboldt (Berlin, 1821.5 

We cannot take leave of this branch of our snb- 

, without mentioning & curious Proof of the oy 
quity of the Basque language, which is given us 
the same writer, baron W. von Humbeldt, in his 
addenda to the second volume of the Mithridates, 
published in the fourth part of that work which ap- 
peared in 1817. Jt is an original song, or poem, in 
that idiom, recording the five years’ war in which 
the Biscayans were engaged against the Romans, 
who invaded their country under Octavianus Augus- 
tus, at the end of which, after excessive sufferings, 
they were not treated as a conquered nation, but 
were received into the alliance of the Roman people. 
The baron has given us a part of that poem in the 
original, with a German translation, which we think 
our readers will not dislike to see in an English 


zy, Eales dead, Lele is deed: Zara was the marderer of 


3. The strangers from Rome declared war against us; and 
Biseny eet up her song of victory. 
aon one side was Octavianus; on the other, Lecobidl, 
scayan. 
4. Master of the sea and of the strongholds, he surrounded 


wa. 
&. The dry plains were his, and so were the shady forests of 
mountains. 

6. When we were posted in favourable spots, every one felt 
himself s and courageous. 

7. We are all brothers in arms, and have little fear: but, 

t et, thou art sick. 

6. They cased themselves in heavy armour ; but the unarm- 
od body is light and quick jn its motions. 

9. Daring five long years we were besieged; we had no 
rest by day or by night. 

10. if they murdered one of our men, they lost fifty of theirs. 

1. But h they were so numerous, and we only a small 
band, we made, in the end, with them a treaty of alliance 


It may be asked, perhaps, Who was this Lelo, whose 
death is bewailed in the first stansa of this poem, 
and whose name is not afterwards mentioned ? 
Tradition relates, that, at a very distant period, a 
Biscayan warrior, named Lelo, was obliged to march 
wt the enemy. During his absence, his wife, 
ota, Was unfuithfal to him, and had a child by her 
paramour, named Zara. When Lelo returned from 
the war, the guilty lovers caused him to be murder., 
ed ; but the crime was discovered; the indignant 
people expelled the criminals from their territory, 
and it was resolved, ina general assembly of the na- 
tion, that, thenceforth, every song should begin with 
@ stansa to the memory of the unfortunate Lelo. 
There are yet in Biscay, says Mr. von Humboldt, 
some aged people, who recollect an old song, the 
burden of which is 
Leluon dot gege. 
I think of Lelo, Lelo; 
I think of Lelo. 
‘See Mithrid., vol. iv. p. 353. 

IIl. Ideology. We have hitherto considered the 
elements of language in their simplest forms ; we are 
now to take a view of them as modified by various 
combinations, which men have agreed upon to facili- 

tate their mutual intercourse. These 
have been called grammatical ferme, 
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means the same in all languages, but differ accord- 
ing to the points of view in which men have consid- 
ered the ideas which they meant to expres, or, 
rather, to awaken in the minds of others, by words 
and sentences. There are very few ideas that we may 
call absolutely simple ; when we speak of 8 tree, we 
have in the eye of our mind, “a plant fastened to 
the ground by means of roots, having a trunk, leaves 
and es, and bearing flowers and fruits in a 
certain season.” All these things are included iu 
the idea of what we call a tree. By a church or 
temple, we understand ‘‘a place or a house where 
people assemble to pray to an Almighty Being.” 

o express all this, we may either divide the gener- 
al idea into its component parts, or combine these 
together. In the latter case, we shall express the 
whole by one word ; in the former, by several. Thus 
in our own language, we say sometimes an tna, 
sometimes a public house, and sometimes a house of 
entertainment, making use, indifferently, of one, two, 
or three words to express the same thing, or repre- 
sent it to the mind of the hearer. This divisibulity 
of ideas is the origin of grammatical forms in lan 
guage. It is only since the beginning of the present 
century, that this variety of forms in humao lan- 
guage has attracted the attention of the learned, and 
that the idioms of even the most savage nations have 
been studied with a view to ascertuin their gramma- 
tical structure. The results have been not less curi- 
ous than interesting, inasmuch as they display the 
various operations of the mind of man in the forma- 
tion of languages. Great pains were formerly taken 
to trace them up to a single original type, which 
was to have been the primitive language ; but, as 
the comparison of words, in respect to their ety- 
and derivation from each other, has failed in 


mol 
leading us thus far, so has the comparison of gram- 
matical forms, which, as we have observed before, in 


our article Language, rather tends to show that 
the existing languages bave not had # common 
origin. Let us take a cursory view of their various 
structures. 
There is, in the south-eastern division of Asia, s 
p of nations whose languages are distingushed 
fra singular formation, ike to which is not 
found in any other part of the globe. The popula- 
tion of those nations, according to Adelung, amuunts 
to about one eighth of the whole number of the 
inhabitants of that part of the world. (See the 
Mithridates, vol. i. p. 27.) The languages of thuse 
nations are com of a very smal! number of 
monosyllables. . Remusat, in his Essat sur is 
et la Litterature Chinoise (p. 55), has caleu- 
Jated that those of the Chinese, the best known of 
these idioms, do not exceed the number of 400, bat 
that, varied as they are by four different tones or 
accents (some writers say five), they may go as high 
as 1600, or, at most, 2000. By the side of that 
spoken idiom there is a written language (as it s 
called), consisting according to the same author 
56), of 80,000 characters. Each of those characters 
answers to a word or monosyllable of the spoken 
language, and vice versa. (Grammaire Chinoise, 
par usat, p. 1). This would be difficult to com 
prehend, if we did not know that the Chinese 
abounds in homo words; which are 
ed by different characters, as in French the words 
cens, cent, sang, sans, sens, sent, are to the eye 
different from each other, though to the ear they are 
the same, and still mean different things. These 
homophonies, however, produce vo confusion in 
speech, partly owing to the tones or accents, to the 
p e which they hold in the sentence, as is the case 
im the French words sage.femme and femme sage, 
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and peculiar structure. See Elémens de la Gram- | 
matre Japenaise, par le P. Rodriguez, tradutls du 
Portugais, par M. C. Landusse (Paris 1825.) 

It would be exceeding the limits of this article, 
were we to take notice of all the varieties that exist 
in the structure and grammatical forms of the numer- 
ous languages of the old world. It is sufficient to 
have pointed out the most striking diversities, and 
to have marked out the way for those who are dis- 

to inquire further into this interesting subject. 

It is a wide field, which has as yet been but super- 
Scially examined, and froma more particular investi- 
gation of which most important results may be ex- 
Hitherto, the classification of languages by 
philologists has only had regard to their etymologi- 
cal affinities. They have been divided into families, 
supposed to have been derived from a common stock, 
or from each other. No objection can be made to 
this distribution, which has been followed by Ade- 
lung, Vater, Klaproth, Balbi, and all the other emi- 
nent linguists. But languages are also susceptible 
of being classed according to their grammatical struc- 
ture, which is not the least prominent feature in their 
external appearance ; and such a classification will 
considerably aid in tracing idioms to their respective 
sources. Mr Du uhas given us an outline of 
his ideas upon the subject. He has only noticed 
the great divisions, and sketched outa few genera, 
leaving the species and varieties to be described 
hereafter. He divides the languages of the old hemi- 
sphere into four classes, the first consisting of the 
Chinese and its cognate idioms, which he calls 
ic. The Scandinavian and Teutonic langua- 

ges form a second class, which he calls analytic, ‘* be- 
cause,” says he, “their forms are so organized that 
almost every idea has a single word to convey or ex- 
press it.” The third class consists of those langua- 
ges in which several ideas are combined into one 
word, by means of inflections, affixes, suffixes, and 
other grammatical forms. Such are the Oriental lan- 
guages, the Latin, Greek, Slavonic, and others of 
same description. These he calls synthetic. 

Of the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, with 
their various dialects, in which conquest has, in a | 


ee ee 
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limited sense, meaning the knowledge and criticism 
of the ancient languages and the works written there- 
in, in which sense the word is commonly used by the 
Germans, who give to the science in its wider sense 
the designation of Lingsisttk or Sprachenkunde (sci- 
ence of languages.) 

History of Philology. Eratosthenes (270—290 B. 
C.) was first called phrlologus. He was famous asan 
astronomer and geographer, and was, at the same 
time, superintendent of the Alexandrian library. The 
philology of the early Alexandrians embraced anti- 
quities, in its wider sense, especially mythology, gram- 
mar, hermeneutics, grammatical and philosophical 
criticism, rhetoric and prosody. (See Alezandrian 
School.) ‘Through their means chiefly the most im- 
portant monuments of Greek literature have descend- 
ed to us; and our power of understanding and re- 
lishing them is, ina great measure, owing to the in- 
vestigations of the Alexandrians into the use of 
words, the construction of language, the genuine- 
ness of whole works and single passages, and to 
their learned commentaries and compilations. Cres- 
ger, in his learned and ingenious work On the Acaden- 
ical Study of Antiquity (in German, Heidelberg, 
1807), thinks that traces of this philology are per- 
ceptible as early as the age of the Pisistratides, 
whose merits, in respect to the collection of the Ho- 
meric poems, are known; also in the establishment 
of libraries after the time of Pisistratus, in the spirit 
of inquiry which marked the Sophists, and the mani- 
fuld learning and literary accomplishments of Aris- 
tutle ; but Alexandria he justly calls the first centre 
of a learned life and activity. In Asia Minor, also, 
where Pergamus was distinguished whose kings, par- 
ticularly Attalus II. (died 153 B. C.), were 
and cultivators of literature: in Greece ; 
particularly in Athens and Rhodes ; in Magna Gre- 
cia, and more especially, in Syracuse, literati and 
philologists in the narrower sense arose. Scholiasts 
and lexicographers are found among the Greeks as 
late asthe Sfieenth century, since the influence of 
Greek literature in the Eastern Roman empire never 
ceased entirely. 

The Romans were first led to a scientific study of 
the Greek language by the Greek Crates of Mallus 


great degree, intermixed the modes of speech of the | 
second and third class, he forms a fourth, which he | (169 B.C. ). Philological or grammatical science 
calls mixed. Of the American languages, the most , embraced, according to Cicero, also the critical study 
complicated of all, he makes a fifth class or genus, | of the Greek poets, the knowledge of history, the 
under the name of polysynthetic. (See the corres- | explanation of words, and correct pronunciation. 
pondence between Mr Duponceau and Mr Hecke- ; Besides the Greek, the Roman language and Romaa 
welder in the first volume of the Historical and | antiquities were also cultivated by M. Terentias 
Literary Transactions of the American Philosophical | Varro, a celebrated historian and multifarious writer 
Society, pp. 400, 401.) It is easy to perceive that | (116—127 B.C.), M. Verrius Flaccus (under At 
this is not a complete classification of languages in | gustus), Asinius Pollio and others; and the perinci- 
respect to their forms. The Basque does not ap- ' ples of the Greek language were applied to the Ls 
pear to be included in any one of the five classes ; tin. Lucius Plotius taught Latin grammar in Ci 
nor is the Coptic noticed, nor the Finic, and others cero’s time. M. Fab. Quintilian and Aul. Gelliw 
of the family called Tschudish, though all those idioms | were philologists in a wider sense. The most con- 
and others, such as, for instance, the Malay and its siderable libraries were carried to Rome. Roman 
numerous family, have peculiar characters, which j literature strove to imitate the Greek. Then ap- 


philology will hereafter more accurately define. The - 
guages of the interior of Africa, will also be a - 
subject of particular investigation in this point of 
view. The ideology of lan es, as we have al- 
ready observed, is yet in its infancy, and waits the 
hand of genius to methodise and elucidate it. If, 
however, it shall continue to advance, as it has done 
within the last thirty years, there is no doubt-but 
that it will, in time, throw considerable light on the 


history of man. 

PHILOLOGY, in @ narrower sense. At the begin- 
pra of the preceding article, the various meanin 
oct e word philology have been given, and the su 


bas been treated in its widest acceptation, We \ pected that the early Christians should 


peared commentators on Roman authors (as Asconius 
edianus on Cicero’s speeches, /lius atus on 
Terence and others) after 50 A. D., of whom many 
delivered Jectures on the Roman classics. Donate 
(854 A. D.) and Priscianus (524 A. D.) are among 
the chief writers on Latin grammar. 

In proportion as Christianity extinguished pagan- 
ism, the study of the Greek and Roman antiquities and 
literature was discouraged, especially by the earliest 
teachers of Christianity, who considered every thing 
connected with paganism injurious and corrupting, 
and thus contributed considerably to the decline of 
learning and science. It was not, indeed, to be ex- 
have contem- 


shall now give a few words on philology in a more \ plated the excellences unl deiecia of ysgan antiquity 
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of philology first communicated itself to France. 
We find, in the fifteenth century, Greek and Italian 
teachers of philology in Paris, and many translations 
of Roman classics into French. This period, with 
its momentous consequences, is of the highest impor- 
tance to the student of history. A new era ins 
in the history of civilization with the revival of the 
study of the classics, which, by degrees, exercises a 
decisive influence on religion and politics, the scien- 
ces und arts, and the whole tone of society. Itis a 
most interesting task to the philosophic student, to 
trace the causes of this triumph of pagan civiliza- 
tion over Christian Europe, by means of the langua- 
ges and literature of ages long gone by ; to witness 
e gradual awakening of the nations in proportion 
to the enthusiasm with which they devoted them- 
selves to the new study ; to contemplate the gradual 
decline of this enthusiasm after it had produced its 
roper effects (as the blossom fades when the fruit is 
Fortned) and to analyse the injurious consequences 
of the exclusive hold which these studies sv long 
essed over the minds of men :—we say tnjurious 
consequences, for it is, perhaps, a law of our nature 
that the causes which strongly stir mankind, and 
urge them forward in civilization, must lead to ex- 
cess und corruption, eventually removed by the ac- 
tion of some new mighty agent ; and the undue de- 
votion to classical antiquity did produce, in some 
respects, deleterious effects, from which our age is 
now labouring to free itself. In Britain,a scienti- 
fic philology was introduced about the end of the fif- 
teenth century, by means of some scholars educated 
in Italy. In Germany, it came in principally through 
the Netherlands, and the way for it was prepared 
by a reform in the mode of teaching in schools in 
Lower Germany. The first philologists of Germany 
were educated in Italy ; for example, Rud. Agri- 
cola (1442—1485), C. Celtes (1459—1508), and 
John Reuchlin (1454—1521). The first was a scho- 
lar of ‘Thomas a Kempis, the second was principally 
distinguished as the founder of learned societies in 
Germany, the last by the revival of the Hebrew phi- 
ology. In this century, we find one of the first 
humanists (Aumaniora was the name given, since 
the middie ages, to the sciences which introduced 
the student to an acquaintance with classical anti- 
quities, and the teachers of these sciences were ex- 
clusively called Ausmanists), who exerted a great in- 
fluence in Germany, and particularly promoted the 
study of Greek literature—we mean Desiderius 
Erasmus (1467—1536). . 
From the end of the sixteenth century, when the 
stady of ancient literature had again declined in 
Italy (in later times, it has been cultivated there al- 
most with an exclusive reference to the history of 
art and to antiquities), Holland was the school of 
the greatest philologists, who did much service, parti- 
cularly in regard to the etymology of the ancient lan- 
Quages, in grammar, verbal criticism and ma- 
tical explanations, and, more lately, have applied 
philology principally to the study of jurisprudence. 
Among the scholars of Holland is the celebrated 
Yiugo de Groot (Grotius) (1583—1645), who was a 
master in exegesis, and united philology more closely 
with theology ; Justus Lipsius, Adr. Jonghe (Ju- 
nius), Gruter, Dan. and Nic. Heinsius, the Gronovii, 
Burmann, Perizonius, Lamb. Bos, Siegbert Haver- 
camp, Drakenborch, Oudendorp, Hemsterhuis, Wes- 
seling, Lennep, Hoogeven, Valkenaer, Ruhnoken, 
Wyttenbach, and others. Oriental philology was 
also here advanced ; for example, by the celebrated 
Orientalist Erpenius (1584—1624), Leusden, H. 
Reland, Albert Schultens (1686—1750), who makes 
&2 epoch in this science, &c. Th. Creech, Barnes, 
John Hudson, Baxter, Clarke, John Taylor, Rich. 
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Davis, Wakefield, Robert Wood, Zach. Pearce, 
Middleton, Potter, Heath, Warton, Musgrave, ‘lyr- 
whitt, John Toup, Rich. Bentley and Rich. Porson 
are the most distinguished among the English classi- 
cal philologists. But Oriental philology was also 
much cultivated in England, by Selden, Lightfoot, 
Walton, Sam. Clarke, Pearson, Castell, Lowth, 
Kennicot, &c., and the study of the modern langua- 
ges has been carried, by the diffusion of the English 
over 80 many countries, to an unexampled height, 
while the study of classical philology has somewhat 
declined in that country. 

In France, philology, especially since the com- 
mencement of the sixteenth century, has found many 
patrons and friends. In that country, it has beea 
applied particularly to theology and jurisprudence, 
but less cultivated as an independent branch of sci- 
ence. Among the French philologists of the former 
sortare William Bude or Budzeus (1 467— 1540), and 
after him, James Cujacius, Brissonius Dionysius 
Gothofredus (who died in 1622), and others. Among 
the classical philologists of France are distinguished 
Lambin, Muretus, the learned printers Rob. and 
Hen. Stephanus (Etienne). the multifarious scholar 
Jul. Ces. Scaliger (Della Scala, originally of Vero- 
na), his son Jos. Just. Scaliger, also Hadr. ‘Turnelus 
(Tourneboeuf), Claudius Salmasius (Saumaise), Issac 
Casaubon, Vigerius (Vigier), Du Fresne, Faber (Le 
Fevre), the archrologist Montiaugon and others. 
The study of classical literature had a great effect 
upon the French national literature, in which (foe 
instance, in tragedy) they strove to imitate the an- 
cients. In later times, philological studies have been 
very much neglected in that country, and it affords 
only a few distinguished names, as Villoison, La 
Rochette, Boissonade, Larcher, Gail. In the seveo- 
teenth century, Oriental philology found friends, 
among the French—Bochart, D’Herbelot, Le Jay, 
La Croze, Houbigant, and others ; and owes much 
to the celebrated scholars of our time, Silvestre de 
Sacy and Louis Matthieu Langlés. The knowledge 
of modern languages has been less necessary to the 
French on account of the great extension of their own. 

The Spanish and Portuguese have only a few dis- 
tinguished philologists ; but the number of Germans 
who have investigated profoundly and extensively 
the classical languages and antiquities is very grest. 
To the sixteenth century belong Joach. Camerarias, 
the promoter of Grecian literature ; the lexicogra- 
pher Bas. Faber, and the learned antiquarian Joh. 
George Greevius (Grave) ; to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in which philology was less favoured, the 
learned Caspar Barth, John Freinsheim, Weller, 
Chris. Cellarius; to the eighteenth, Ludolf Kuster, 
Francis Budeus, J. A. Fabricius, Lange, Frisch, He- 
dericus ; since the middle of that century, John 
Matth. Gesner established a profound and tasteful 
philological school, with which the flourishing period 
of independent philology begins among the Germans, 
which was carried toa great height by Winckelmana, 
Lessing and Herder. In later times, Germany can 
boast of Ernesti, Reiske, Heusinger, Duker, W essel- 
ing, Fischer, Reis, Brunck. To the nineteenth 
belong the fullowing, the greater part of whom are sti 
living:—Heyne, Wolf, Beck, Schneider, Harles, Mat- 
thia, Buttmann, Schuts, Oberlin, Spalding, Schweig- 
hauser, Hermann, Heindorf, Schafer, Bockh, Creuser, 
Schleiermacher, Bekker, Voss, Eichstadt, Jacobs, Pas- 
sow, and others. Oriental philology, particularly the 
Hebrew literature and language, was cultivated in the 
sixteenth century, by Buxtorf; in the seventeenth, by 
Glass, Pfeifer; in the eighteenth and nineteenth, by 
Michaelis, Dants, Dathe, Hezel, Cocceii, Schnurrer, 
Tychsen, Eichhorn, Paulus, Von Hammer, Vater, Ge- 
wenius ; oflate the Sanscrit by A. W. Schi |, Kose- 
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mést important which can occupy human thought— 
God, the world, man, and their relations in reeral 
Its end is the highest knowledge which can be 
attained of these subjects. With reference to its 
subjects, Cicero called it the “science of things 
human and divine.”” Many modern philosuphers have 
called it the ‘science of the fundamental truths of 
human know ” or the “science of the essence 
of things ;” others the ‘‘ science of ideas,” believing 
that through them we come to the knowledge of 
the essence of things, and, as all ideas centre in the 
idea of the absolute, the ‘‘science of the absolute” 
(thus it is called by the schoo! of Schelling). Con- 
sidered with regard to its end, namely, the attain- 
ment of the knowledge of which we have spoken, 
and the intellectual action by which this end is to 
be effected, it has been designated as the “science 
of reason.” To philosephize, therefure, means, to 
refiect intelligently on the most elevated subjects of 
human knowledge, and to represent clearly and co- 
herently the ideas thus attained. The latter is re. 
quired to constitute philosophy a science, which 
necessarily requires system. ‘The middle ages called 
this science sapientia secularis, as contradistinguish- 
ed to theolegy, or revelation, that is, the Christian 
religion. whose origin is referred immediately to 
God. The various views of the great aim of philo- 
sophy—the relation of the infinite to the finite, the 
absolute to the conditional. of man to nature, &c.— 
form the ground of the various philosophical systems, 
whose mutual connexion is shown by the history of 
philosophy. 

Il. Division of Philosophy. Philosophy may be 
divided into pure Philosophy, of philosophy strictly 
so called, which forms general notions, and investi- 

the laws of the mind, and applied philosophy, 
which applies the results of the former to the sub- 
experience. Two the latter belong, for ex- 

ample, psychology, pedagogics (see Pedagogue), 
politics. Philosophy, properly so called, was gene- 
rally divided by the ancients into logic, or dialectics 
(as the doctrine of the possibility, fourm, and method 
of philosophy) ; physics (at a later period metaphy- 
etes,) the science of the ultimate causes of all being ; 
and ethics, the science of the moral nature and 
Gestiny of man. In modern times, the division of 
philosophy into theoretical and practical has been 
the most general. The theoretical or speculative 
ilosophy was considered to have for its object the 
estigation of the highest truths respecting God, 
the world, nature and mind; the practical, their 
application. But it was soon seen how little the 
latter idea was adapted to the sciences comprehend- 
ed under practical philosophy; and this was then 
defined to be the science of action, or of the moral 
aatnre of man in particular. Somme, therefore, call 
theoretical philosophy the explanatory or illustrative 
philosophy, as it has for its object that which exists 
wihont our aid, and is the subject of our know- 
ledge ; while they term practical philosophy the im- 
peratice, or preceptire, as it gives precepts for the 
regulation of human action. sthetics (q. v.), 
wh originated at a later period, has been consi- 
dered, at times, as belonging to the practical, at 
times to the theoretical philosophy. Where philoso- 
phy confines itself merely to the knowledge of the 
ection of the human mind, theoretical philosophy is 
the science of the laws of conceiving and knowing 
(mpethetics, in this case, as being the science of taste, 
er rather the science of the rules for judging of the 
Beautiful, has been added to it), and practical philo- 
eophy the science of the laws of acting. or of lawful 


atting. But this view very easily sinks into form- 
Gifem, by jetting the of knowledge escape 
out of sight, ewe om its laws. At lenst, 
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it will be acknowledged, that the science of the lawe 
and criteria of knowledge is rather an introduction 
to theoretical philosophy than theoretical! philosophy 
itself. Those who define the latter in the last-men- 
tioned manner, consider logic and metaphysics as 
belonging to theoretical philosophy, ethics and na- 
tural law to practical. Finally, philosophy may also 
be divided, with reference to the three highest ideas 
of man,—the ideas of the true, of the good, and of 
the beautiful,—into theoretical, practical, and xsthe- 
tical philosophy. 

111. History of Philosophy is the relation of the 
most important attempts to realise the ideas of phi- 
losophy, or, according to ‘'ennemann, the pra 
cal representation of the gradual development of 
philosophy as a science. It is of great value, as one 
of the most important branches of the history of hu- 
man civilisation, and from the aid which it affords to 
philosophical genius, because it ts the most 
important problems of philosophy in their true mean- 
ing, extent and connexion, illustrates the various 
philosophical systems, and affords a survey of the 
progress and aberrations of the human mind, which 
teaches the most instructive lessons. The history of 
philosophy is commonly divided into the ancient, 
middle, and modern. Some divide it into the Creek 


(including the Greek philosophy in the Roman em- 
pire) and the modern European. In this division, 
the philosophy of the middle ages forms, as is obvi- 


ous, the transition. The first period begins with the 
Greek, because, though the disposition to philoso- 
phise is confined to no particular nation, but is in- 
herent in all, so that every tribe forms philosophical 
notions as soon as its re_igtons concept er bike 
into reflection, and its feelings into doubt, yet philo- 
sophy was first studied scientifically by the Greeks. 
The philosophic notions of the inhabitants of the 
East must be mentioned in such a history, principally 
as introductory, and with reference to their connex- 
ion with the Greek philosophy, in which many Ori- 
ental notions were incorporated. Tennemann char- 
acterizes the first period (that of the Greek and Ro- 
man philosophy) as the period of the free striving of 
reason for the knowledge of the ultimate causes of 
nature and liberty. It forms a whole in itself, which, 
to a certain degree, carries in it the germs of all the 
subsequent philosophies. The Greek mind elevated 
itself through poetry to philosophy. The theogonies, 
cosmogonies and gnomes formed the introduction to 
philosophy, and connected it with religion. In the 
first division of this period—the youth of philosophy, 
in which reflection was not yet systematized nor se- 
parated from poetry—inquirers strove to solve the 
question respecting the origin of nature and the ori- 
ginal matter of the world; a. in the Ionian school 
(beginning with Thales, 610 B. C.), by reflection on 
nature and the origin of natural things, or the first 
existence ; further, 6. by imaginary conceptions, as 
in the case of Pythagoras and his school (the Italian) ; 
c. by the dialectical opposition of reason and experi- 
ence in the Eleatic (q. v.) school; and, d. by the 
union of both in the atomic school. Socrates (about 
422 B.C.) opposed the notions of the Sophists, which 
threatened to destroy moral principle, and turned his 
inquiries to the moral nature and destiny of man, in 
which many of his pupils followed him. Philosophy 
thus received quite a new direction, which was frst 
made manifest in a systematic form by his pupils, 
particularly Plato and Aristotle. The second divi- 
sion of the first period begins, therefore, with So- 
crates and his pupils: a. Plato (the founder of the 
academy. and, 6. Aristotle (the founder of the peri- 
patetic school. It is characterised by a systemauc 
striving to embrace all the objects of philosophy. 

Piato laid the foundation of m sywemenic Phouyny } 
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Aristotle developed the system. The former was | derstanding, he attempts to restore knowledge by 
distinguished for the warmth and vividness of his | the aid of observation, th induction. He was 
conceptions ; the latter aimed at cool and patient | not the founder of a sect ; he did not deliver opinions ; 
reflection on the nature of things. By the side of | he taught modes of philosophizing ; he did not at- 
the academic and peripatetic schools, c. the Stoic | tempt to discover new principles, but to render ob- 
school, founded by Zeno, and, d. the Epicurean | servation and experience the predominant character 
placed themselves in opposition. All these systems | of philosophy. His services consist in his dethroning 
were attacked by the sceptic school, founded by | scholastic philosophy, directing the attention to na- 
Pyrrho. (See Scepticism.) The other Socratic | ture and observation, and rejecting final causes from 
schuols—e. the Cyrenaic, Megarean, Cynian, Elian | physical inquiries; yet he made some 
and Eretriau—followed the practical direction of | psychological remarks of great value. Bacon is the 
their master with more or less deviation and peculi- | father of experimental or empirical philosophy. 
arity. ‘‘We see here,” says Schulse, speaking of | Hobbes, the friend of Bacon, a bold and profuund 
this period, ‘“‘the philosophic spirit, undertaking, | thinker, was the founder of modern sensualism. 
with manly circumspection, the sulution of philoso- | Philosophy, according to him, is such a knowledge 
phical problems and the philosophical investigation | of eflects or appearances as we acquire by true rea- 
of all subjects important for mankind.” For this | soning from the knowledge we have of their causes 
reason the inquiries of this period into the grounds | or generation, or such canses and generations as 
of human knowledge, are of so great importance. | may be, from knowing frst their effects. The object 
In the third division, the philosophic spirit appears, | of philosophy is any body of which we can conceive 
like an enfeebled old man, striving only to unite the | any generation, or which is susceptible of compvsi- 
conflicting parties (with the Eclectics, q. v.), or. in | tion or decomposition. It is therefore either natural 
order to escape from scepticism, flying to mysticism | or civil. All knowledge is derived from the sense 
(with the Alexandrians, q. v., and New Platonists, | by motion; thoughts are representations of the 
a v., whose founder was Ammonius Saccas, 193 B. | qualities of bodies without us ; the cause of sense is 

.). ‘The Romans propagated and fostered only the | the pressure of the external object on the organ of 
hilosophy which they had received. (For more in- | sense; what we call sensible qualities are nothing 
ormation respecting this period, see Greek Litera- | but motion, and can produce nothing but motion ia 
ture, and the articles on the different philosophers | us ; imagination is nothing but decaying sense, and 
and sects.) 2. The history of the philosophy of the | understanding is imagination raised by words or 
middle ages, from 800 to 1500, A. D., or of the | other voluntary signs. Besides sense and thought, 
scholastics shows the struggle of reason for philoso- | and train of thoughts, the inind has nu other motion. 
phical knowledge, under the influence of a principle | Whatever we imagine is finite ; therefore there is oo 
elevated above it, and given by the Christian reve- | idea of any thing infinite. Reasoning is nothing but 
Jation, or acting in the service of the church. (See | reckoning, that is, adding or subtracting. ‘The pas- 
Scholastic Philosophy.) ‘Yhe Arabians, the flourish- | sions are internal voluntary motions ; when appetites 
ing period of whose literature falls in the middle | and aversions, hopes and fears, arise alternately 
ages, only cultivated the Greek philosophy and some | about the same thing, the whole sum of these motiuns 
detached religious philosophemes. 3. The third | is deliberation, and the last appetite or aversion in 
period, which begins with the fifteenth century, is | deliberation, is will, not the faculty, but the act of 
characterized, snys ‘Tenneman, by a freer, more in- | willing. (See Hobbes’s Human Nature, 1650, and 
dependent spirit of inquiry, penetrating deeper and | Leviathan, 1651.) From these principles Hobbes 
deeper into ultimate causes, and striving for a syste- | having concluded that right and wrong were unreal, 
matic union of knowledge. First, the scholastic | because they are nut perceived by the senses, Cud- 
philosophy was attacked by those who called to | worth (Intellectual System of the Universe, 1678) 
mind the ancient Greek philosophy in its original | endeavours to refute the doctrines of the seusual 
purity. After this struggle, new views were pre-| theory. He maintains that there are many objects 
sented. Some built upon experience, as Bacon and | of the mind which are not derived from the sense. 
Locke. Opposed to them, Descartes, with whom | and could be formed only by a faculty superior to 
some begin wodern philosophy, strove to establish it | sense ; these are not fantastical conceivable by the 
upon its own ground, by dialectic reasoning ; passing | imagination), but only noematical. Cudworth was, 
over from doubt to dogmatism, and taking the con- | in most points, a follower of Plato; his plastic nature, 
sciousness of thought and existence {cogifo, ergo sum) | a vital and spiritual but unintelligent and necessary 
as the foundation of his philosophy, whence modern | agent, created by the Deity for the execution of his 
philosophy first received its direction towards ideal- | purposes, is Plato’s soul of the world ; and he naiv- 
ism. Spinoza and Leibnits pursued the trodden path | tains the Platonic doctrine of innate ideas. Locke 
of reflection ; the latter in the way of idealism, the | introduced into the study of the human mind the 
former in that of realism. method of investigation, which had been pointed oat 
We intend now to give a brief sketch of the philo- | by Bacon, and gave the first example of an ample 
sophy of Britain, Germany, and France. The cele- | enumeration of facts, collected and arranged four the 
brity of the German philosophy would seem to entitle | purpose of legitimate generalisation. | Without 
it toan extended notice. But to give a satisfactory | meddling with physiological hypotheses or transcet- 
account of it would far exceed the limits of this | dental metaphysics, he seeks, “in a plain, historical 
work. ‘The very explanation of the terminology of | method, to give an account of the ways in which the 
the German philosophers, which would be necessary | understanding attains the notions it has, for which,” 
to qualify an English reader to understand their | says he, ‘‘I shall appeal to every one’s own expert 
systems, would occupy much more space than we | ence and observation.” This cautious empiricism 
can give to the whole of this article, so that we can | has been little observed by those who have called 
barely touch upon some of the most prominent points | themselves his disciples in Britain and France, aod 
of the subject. who, neglecting his method, have seized upon sowe 
British Philosophy. Modern philosophy in Bri- | unguarded expressions to build up systems of idealism 
tain must be dated from Bacon. In his Novwm | (Berkeley), scepticism (Hume), or sensualism 
Organum (1620), he takes a path directly opposite | materialism (the French philosophers and the Hart- 
fo that universally followed in his time, and, instead | leian school). The true spirit of the Lockian philo- 
of appealing by dialectics to the notions of the un-\ wopoy wea Gri rerived ia the Scotch school (Reid 
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and Stewart). Rejeciing innate ideas, Locke teaches 
that sensation and reflection are the only sources of 
knowledge, external objects furnishing the mind 
with the ideas of sensible qualities, and the mind 
furnishing the understanding with ideas of its own 
operations. Sensation convinces us of the existence 
of sulid extended substance, and reflection of the 
existence of thinking ones, of the cause and nature 
of which two kinds of being we can know nothing. 
Perception is a communication between the mind and 
external objects carried on by means of images pre- 
sent to the mind ; these he calls ideas, which he de- 
fines to be the immediate objects about which the 
mind is employed in thinking. Having treated at 
length of the ongin, nature and qualities of ideas, he 
proceeds to consider the instrument by which men 
communicate their idvas to each other; and his re- 
marks on this subject (Book iii., of Language) form 
the most valuable dogmatic part of his work. Know- 
ledge is the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas, which consists in identity or diversity, 
relation, co-existence, and real existence. Of the 
existence of ourselves and of God we have intuitive 
knowledge, which is the immediate perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas: demonstrative 
knowledge is the discovery of it by the intermedi- 
ation of other ideas : and these two sorts of knowled 
yield com certainty. Sensitive knowledge | 

to the belief of the existence of other beings, and 
carries with it a reasonable confidence. Judgment 
is a supposition or opinion of the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, and supplies the want of know- 
ledge. Its conclusions are only probable. The 
ethical consequences which had been deduced from 
the sensualist school of Hobbes, and from a partial 
view of the doctrines of Locke, led Berkeley, who 
was not less remarkable for the virtues of his char- 
acter than for the acuteness of his philosophy, to the 
adoption of idealism (Theory of Visiou, 1709; Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, 1710; Alciphron, or 
the Minute Philosopher, 1732). His Theory of Vi- 
sion, which is the most valuable part of his labours, 
and which is an important addition to the knowledge 
of m'nd, was the first exposition of the difference be- 
tween the original and acquired perceptions of the 
eye, and now forms an essential part of the science 
of optics. His scheme of idealism was founded on 
the Lockian doctrine of ideas. Proceeding from the 
principle, that we are percipient of nothing but our 
own perceptions and ideas, and that all the objects 
of human knowledge are idens of sensation or reflec- 
tion existing in the mind itself, he comes to the con- 
clusion that the existence of bodies out of a mind 
perceiving them, is not only impossible, and a con- 
tradiction in terms; but, were it possible, and even 
real, it were impossible we should ever know it. By 
thus ‘expelling matter out of nature,” he thought 
we should get md of the chief cause of all error in 
philosophy, and all infidelity in religion. Granting 
the premises of Berkeley, which were the common! 
received philosophical views, at Jeast in England, 
his conclusions could not be refuted ; but it was re- 
served fue Hume to trace ont, by a vigorous and un- 
shrivking logic, the legitimate consequences of the 
Cartesian and Lockian philosophy to their ultimate 
resuite, and thus, though unintentionally, by a sort 
of reductie ed absurdum, to produce the great meta- 
physical revolution. of which Reid and Kant were 
the first movers. ‘This he did with such power of 
lngic, acuteness and cogency of reasoning, foldness, 
precision, clearness, and elegance, that scepticism 
mever appeared more formidable or more seducing 
chan in his writings (Treatise of Human Nature, 
A738, cast anew in the re peel concerning Human 
Understanding, 1748). Afier showing that all at- 
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tempted demonstrations of the necessity of a cause to 
every new existence are fallacious and sophistical, 
Hume endeavours to prove that the proposition, 
whatever has a beginning has a cause, is not intui- 
tively certain, but is derived only from custom and 
belief, and is rather an act of the sensitive than of 
the cogitative part of our nature. In this argument, 
he proceeds on the ground that all certainty arises 
from a comparison of ideas, and the discovery of 
their unalterable relations, which are resemblance, 
proportions in quantity and number, degrees of qual- 
ity und contrariety, and none of which is implied in 
the proposition above stated. All the objects of 
knowledge are impressions and ideas; the former 
are our more lively perceptions, when we hear or 
see, love or hate, or desire or will; the latter are 
the less lively perceptions of which we are conscious 
when we reflect on the former, and are copies of im- 
pressions. The existence of these tions as ob- 
jects of consciousness cannot be denied ; but to admit 
the existence of a percipient being, the I, is to assume 
that of mind, which is no more an object of know- 
ledge than matter. There can, therefore, be uo ob- 
jective knowledge ; and we are reduced to conscious-' 
ness, the phenomena of which it takes , 
and their subjective relations. Hume’s system of 
scepticism is not scepticism antecedent to study and 
hilosophy, but consequent to science and inquiry, 
olding the absolute fallaciousness of the mental 
faculties, bringing the senses themselves into dispute, 
aud thus sapping the foundations of all knowledge, 
and rejecting the existence of God, a providence, 
and a future state. Atabout the same time, Hartley 
q. v.) attem to account for all the phenomena 
of the mind, by the single principle of the association 
of ideas, and for this principle by vibrations and vib- 
ratiuncles in the ullary substance of the brain. 
In connexion with this plan of materialism, he de- 
fended the doctrine of necessity, representing God as 
the only cause of all natural effects and all human 
actions. To the Hartleian school belong Priestley, 
Darwin, and Horne Tooke. The sceptical conclu- 
sious which Hume had irresistibly shown to be the 
result of the ideal system of philosophy, which had 
been received since the time of Descartes and Locke, 
led Reid (Inquiry into the Human Mind, 1764; On 
the Intellectual Powers, 1785) to the examination and 
refutation of that system itself. The Scotch school 
of philosophy, modest and perhaps timid in its pre- 
tensions, has the merit of having first strongly and 
largely inculcated the absolute necessity of admitting 
certain principles as the foundation of all reasoning, 
as being the indispensable conditions of thought 
itself. The Kantian philosophy is only a modifica- 
tion of it. According to the Scutch philosophers, 
certain simple ideas are implied and involved in cer- 
tain intuitive judgments of the mind ; thus identity, 
cause, time, number, truth, certainty, probability, 
are ideas peculiar to a rational mind, and necessarily 
arise in the human understanding, when employed in 
the exercise of its different faculties. Reid, there- 
fore, while he rejected the Cartesian theory of ideas 
or images in the mind being the only objects of 
thought, directed his inquiries to an analysis of the 
various powers and principles of our constitution, in 
order to discover the fundamental laws of belief, 
which form the groundwork of human knowledge. 
Though professing to build only on experience, he 
did not limit experience to the relations of sense and 
its objects. Without claiming for man more then @ 
relative knowledge of existence. and restricting the 
science of mind to an observation of the fact of con- 
sciousness, he analysed that fact into 3 greater num- 
ber of more important elements toan had been recog: 
nised in the eenepelist school. Ve thareed Vek 
2. 
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are revealed in thought, which cannot be 

resolved into any modification of sense ; that intelli- 
supposes principles, which, as the cunditions 

of its activity, cannot be the result of its operations ; 
apd that the mind contains notions, which, as primi- 
tive, necessary and wiiversal, are not to be explained 
as generalisations from the contingent and particular, 
about which alone our external experience is con- 


versant. His enumeration of the faculties of the 
mind, which he does not, however, give as complete, 
comprises perception, memory, conception, abstrac- 


tion, judgment, reason, taste, moral perception, con- 
seiousness, ‘Lhe representation of consciousness as a 
special faculty, when, in reality, it is the guneric 


coadition of all mental activity, was a pregnant error 
in Reid's philosophy ;—while his ductrinve of the im- 
mediate or intuitive knowledge of mind and matter, 
which involved the overthruw of the ideal system, 
amd the scepticism (or rather xiAtlism) deduced from 
it, wos an important step in the progress of philoso- 


phy. Stewart, with some deviations, followed in the 
track of his master; but Brown, while he adopted 
many of the principles of Reid, departed, in many 
points of fundamental importance, from his philoso- 


phy. He assumes the existence of primary intuitions 


of direct belief, which are not only necessary to rea- 
soning, but to thought itself: all our conceptions im- 
ply the idea of form, which is derived from relation 


in space (co-existence), and of power, which is deriv- 
ed frum relation in time (successive existence) ; cause 
is only the invariable antecedent, effect the invariable 
consequent, power the invariable antecedence, in any 
sequence of plienomena. All feelings and thoughts 


are the mind itself existing in certain states ; con- 
sciousness is nut a distinct faculty, but a general 
term fur all the states of the mind. Mental (persou- 
al) identity is an intuitive law of thought, it being 
impossible to conceive of successive states but as mo. 
difications of the permanent being—the 1. The differ- 
ent states ure divided by Brown into the external 
states (sensations), pruduced by the presence of ex- 
ternal objects, and the internal states, arising in con- 

ence of preceding ailections of the mind itself. 
The latter class is divided into intellectual states and 
emotions, which are all referrible to one generic sus- 
ceptibility—suggestion (association of ideas). The 
laws of suggestion ure resembinnce, contrast, and 
nearnets in tine or place, which are all reducible to 
proximity. That capacity of suggestion which revives 
conceptions, Brown terins simple suggestion. and 
that which gives rise to feelings of relation, relative 
suggestion. ‘Yo the former are reducible those mental 
states commonly called the fuculties of conception, 
memory, imagination, and habit ; to the latter, those 
of judgment, reasoning, and abstraction. But 
Brown's philosophy involves muny radical inconsist- 
encies, and would hardly deserve to be mentioned in 
so general a sketch, were it not remarkable as an 
Open revolt apaiust the Scotch systein, at the moment 
the latter serined to be developed with new power, 
and to acquire new authority on the European con- 
tinent ; and for the temporary pepularity it possessed 
im Great Britain, and particularly in this country. 
While France and Germany have in recent times im- 
bibed a new spirit of metaphysical inquiry, the sci- 
ence of mind has been entirely neglected in Great 


Britain, and all interest in psychological researches 


seems to be extinct in that country. 
German Philosophy. ‘Yo the remark already 


made, of the impracticability of giving a satisfactory 


view of German philosophy within the limits to which 


we are confined, we must add, that if any science 
requires to be studied in a spirit of candour, and 
with a sincere desire to understand its real mera 
sand what science can be properly stadied withon 






such a spirit ? ), it is intellectual philosophy, partic 
ularly German philosophy. Nothing is easier (han 
to take a phrase or a passage relating to subjects 
beyond the reach of the senses (whether of a philo- 
sophical, religious, or poetical character), and turu i 
into ridicule. We would also remark, that, since 
Gesmun philosophy has of lute years diverged with 
unprecedented rapidity in all directions, and sys- 
tem after system has been raised avd overthrown, it 
has been often asked, What has been gained by it ? 
Have the philosophers settled any of the mysteries 
which have always perplexed the mimi of man; or 
have they acquired any clearer and deeper know- 
ledge respecting the most important imerests of 
human society, government, law, and the civil ties 
iu general, on which they write so much? We 
answer, that the Germans have acquired, by their 
philosophy, a spirit of scientific liberty, unkuown im 
other nations. Every nation and age has its task 
and condition. As yet it has vot been the iat of 
Germany to enjoy the blessings of civil treedom, and 
the manly spine which it geterates; but the spirit 
which pervades the best German works ou religion, 
on literature, on natural philosophy, may weil chal- 
lenge comparison. ‘The spirit ot system and inde- 
pendent thought, which German philosophy hos 
infused into German literature, sometimes leads, 
indeed, to prolixity of exposition, and sometimes to 
extravagance of speculation; but these are smuil 
disadvantages compared with the benefit which it 
has conferred ; and the whole tone of the literature 
proves, what we have had occasivn to remark more 
than once already, that civil liberty alone is wanting 
to hold the Germans up to the world as a nuble and 
manly nation. While we dwell an the goad cunse- 
quences which German philosophy has had un the 
spirit of inquiry, we are far irom pretending thet it 
has been productive of unmixed good, er Ulat every 
system of German philosophy which has acquired 
distinction in its time, deserves its reputation. How 
often has a figurative expression been taken fora 
profound truth, and served as the basis of arguments 
and systems, which sink into nothiag before a criti- 
cal investigation, and to which nothing but the im- 
agination of Germans could have giver a short-lived 
existence! ‘This unsoundness, which is found ip 
many German systems, is owing, in a great degree, 
to the predominance of the speculative over the 
active life in that country. Free institutions would 
soon enable them to shake of the dreamiuess of the 
closet, by rousing them to Vigerous action on 

tical subjects. ‘The ill repute in which Germaa 
philosophy long stood with foreigners, is owing, 
partly, to the reckless indepeadence with which 
most of the German philosophers have created aad 
shaped their language according to their systems, 
sv as to render its study particularly difficult foc 
strangers; partly to the premature and partial 
applications which inferior talents have made otf 
those systems to other branches of literature, avd 
which have mostly been known sooner tan tbe 
original system ; partly to real extravagances ; but 
greatly, also, to the difticulty of justly estimating sv 
large and so new a department of literature. A 
German philosophy, properly su called, could pot 
appear until German prose bad received a certain 
degree of cultivation. As long as the German pli- 
losophers wrote chiefly in Latiu, they confined thea- 
selves principally to the defence of the predominating 
philosophy of the time—e. g. the schulastie philoso- 
phy—or else attacked it (after the fifteenth century), 
but without establishing new systems. ‘The proper 
German philosophy is distinguished by aa incessant 
wriving for a systematic character, and ibe deduction 
Oh weenie gundesioca (com the simplest and mos 
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comprehensive principles. It must be considered to 
begin with Leibnitz towards the end of the seven- 
teenth centary. Leibnits endeavoored to deducs 
philosophical trath from necessary and innate ideas 
of reason, by the way of mathematical demonstration. 
This system he opposed to the sensualism of Lacke. 
His doctrine of innate ideas, of the monads, of the 
pre-established harmony of the universe, his theodicea, 
furnished subjects of thought to the most thinki 

men of his time. His followers, in particular W 

and Baumgarten, extended his system, about the 
time of Frederic the Great ; and, by their endeavours 
to reduce philosophy to one principle, and by the 
precise formulas in which they carried on their do- 
monstratiens, the formal side of philesophical science 
gained very much. The fant of this was, 
that it sought truth merely by the way of definitions 
ond demonstrations, as in mathematics. Wolf's 
discipies carried this system almost to absurdity. 
Lambert, Ploncquet, Reimarus, and others, his fellow- 
ers, cultivated logic with great success. This school 
was followed by a period of eclectic philosophy, in 
which, however, the scepticism of Hume, the ex- 


amination of the understanding by Lecke, the | the 


psychological investigations of Feder, Garve, Men- 


deissubu, the works of Platner and Abhbt, together | led 


with the revived interest for art and criticism, and 
not less the sentimentality which reigned in feet 
as well as in religion, exeited and directed at- 
tention of the whole thinking world to the nature of 
their own souls, and prepared the way for the system 
of Immanuel Kant. (q. v.) With him begins the sec- 
ond period of German philosophy. He showed that, 
instead of ingoiring what the world was in itself, we 
eught frst to inquire how we perceive it. Thus he 
began to examine ail the means which man possesses 
for the perception of the external world, and deter- 
mined the laws according te which every organ 
eperates, and the sphere to which it is limited. His 
criticism denied to reason the possibility of finding 
and proving any truth, without the sphere of con- 
sciousness and of physical phenomena. The theory 
of Kant was extended by his fullowers in meny 
directions, yet not with the harmony and comprehen- 
sive judicivusness with which he united and arranged 
ail the ditlerent kinds and objects of mental activity. 
The human mind, however, was not satisfied with 
learning only its own limits. ‘The relation between 
its own notions and realities, was again endeavoured 
te be determined in ditlerent ways. Fichte rejected 
the ilea of any such relation, by admitting the abso- 
lute existence ouly of the thinking individual, by 
which be considered even the objects of thought to 
br ; he denied the reality of an exterior 
workl, ‘This system atoned fur its exclusive charac- 
ter by the high standani to which this vigorous 
spirit raised the moral dignity of man. Between 
him and Kant stands Fries, in his Nene Kritic der 
dernunft; he likewise was distinguished for the 
meral tendency of his philosophy. Iu opposition to 
Fichte, Schelling proceeds from the idea of the ob- 
jective absolute (see Objective), and arrives at length 
nt the ides of individual existence (the 1), from whieh 
‘‘ichte sets out. He begins a third period in the 
«serman philosophy with his doctrine of identity, in 
whieh he determines the relation between subject 
and object. To him, mind and natare are only 
susnifestations of the Divine principle, and the know- 
ledge of this identity between thought and outward 
existence rests on intellectual intuition. Oken el 
founded a natural philosophy on this system. Hegel® 
has sought to establi~h a strict idealism, on Schelling's 
principla, by considering the absolute as the under- 
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systems bas, at di periods, found many follow- 
ers, whe, with more or less success, have laboured to 
extend em in cipal de directi tions Krug has 
uni © pline! systemati. 
cally in his Transcendental S Bardili 
considered all philosophy as resting on the idea of 
the absolute, which he found in the act of thinking ; 
therefore, treated logic as a source of real know- 
W and Eschenmayer endeavoured to 


ge. 
French Philosophy. Totally opposite to German 
philosopliy is the modern French philosophy. While 
the former strives to explore the abysses of existence, 
and to comprehend the mysteries of human nature, and 
thus often loses itself in flights of imagination, the 
French, of late, have understood by pislesephy little 
more than the critical investigation uf those subj 
which sre comprehensible at frst view, and 
banished from all that cannot be gras 
by the plainest common sense ; and so far have 
carried this system, that atone time it proved most 
dangerous to morality, the original principles of 
which are by no means ible of such plain and 
simple demonstration as was required by the French 
school ; and we have little doubt that, to this day 
sensualiem, or the French phi hy, founded on 
Candillac’s system, produces fatal effects. So much, 
indeed, do the French and Gerinans differ, that what 
the former call philosephy and metaphysics is, in fact, 
totally different from that which the latter designate 
by the same terms. It is also very characteristic of 
the French people, that their modern philosophy 
may be said to have unfolded itself in fashionable 
iety. Towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
a tone of light philosophy was introduced into polite 
circles, in opposition to the affected morality then ia 
vogue, which, however, had some connexion with 
the old romantic spirit. Both systems had adherents 
in the world of fashion, under the patronage of ladies: 
at the head of one party was the spirituel Ninon de 
I’Eaclos, with her philosophising friend St Evre- 
mond ; at the head of the other, the amiable mar- 
chioness de Sevigné. Both the circles acquired 
literary celebrity ; language attained the highest re- 
finement, and couversation its greatest perfection ; but 
the consequence was, that a conversational tone was 
given to literature. Descartes (q. v.), Aruaukd (q. v.), 
(to whom is ascribed the Art de Penser), Niowe, a, 
la Forge, and the deep-thiuking Malebranche (q. V. 
belong to another time. The rection which nuxlern 
Frene ilosophy has taken, originated from 
English Philos her Locke, (q. v.) On the doo 
trines of this acute reasoner a system of sensualism 
was founded by Etienne Bonnot de Cosmdidlac (born 
1715, died 1780). He taught that the basis, the 
principle of all that is developed in our mind, is seu- 
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sensation only changes its form, as the ice when it 
is dissolved into water, and evaporated in vapour.” 
(See Condillac.) ‘Yhe simplicity of his method, and 
the clearness of his exposition, awakened the great- 
est interest. [fe became the leader of a school still 
predominating in France. ‘The Encyclopeedists (see 
Encyclopédie, the French) contributed most to its 
Propagation, particularly Diderot, D'Alembert and 
elvetius. ‘Ihe effect was striking: the most diffi- 
cult of all sciences, which requires the deepest study 
and the most persevering reflection, was brought 
within the reach of the multitude ; every one could 
talk about metaphysics. But it was overlooked that 
this system did not lead mena step nearer to the 
solution of the highest and most important problems. 
The system was carried farther and farther, not 
always in accordance with the views of the author, 
but according to the direction given by him. Sen- 
sation (the lowest degree of intellectual action, and 
that in which weare most dependent upon the exter- 
nal world) being now considered the essential prin- 
ciple in all the operations of the mind, the distinction 
between sensation and perception which Locke had 
made, being rejected, and man being regarded only 
as an animal of a somewhat finer organisation than 
the others, but moved only by sensual impulses (as 
in the system of Helvetius’, the consequence was, 
that the material world was considered as the only 
form of existence, mind as only a connexion of atoms, 
the basis of its actions egotism, and the end of these 
actions a refined sensuality ; thence the belief in 
moral freedom, virtue, God, providence and immor- 
tality, was looked upon as a folly unworthy of a re- 
flecting mind, and # complete materialism became 
predominant, We have said that Condillac’s system 
continues to predominate in France ; still, however, 
several distinguished philosophers follow another 
path, and we are far from asserting that the conse- 
quences which we have ascribed to the system still 
exist in their full extent. lt may be safely said, that 
there prevails in France, at present, a deep-felt want 
of the belief ina God, which not being able to find 
satisfaction in the dogmas of the Catholic church, the 
religion of the overwhelming majority is in an unset- 
tled state. Of this want, even the propagation of 
the extravagant doctrines of the S¢ Stmonians, which 
would be utherwise inconceivable, is a strong proof. 
But there are still more persons in France whose 
minds are unillumined by a belief in immortality, than 
in any other civilized nation, ‘The acute understand. 
ing and inexhaustible wit of Voltaire, the clear intel- 
Ject of D’Alembert, atthe head of the Encyclopr- 
dists, spread through society the dangerous doctrines 
just mentioned. Rousseau’s enthusiasm stands alone 
in the French literature of that time. ‘The revolution, 
which produced so great a change in the character 
of the French, and made them more acqnainted with 
foreign nations than their national pride had allowed, 
especially with the Germans, had also considerable 
influence upon their philosophy. ‘The want of a 
deeper, more earnest philosophy, is apparent even in 
Roussean's works ; still more in those of St Pierre, 
Chiteaubriand. Claude St Mretin, and the marqnis 
Bonald; also Prosper de Barante, in his work on the 
literature of France in the eighteeenth century, was 
actuated by this idea ; and De Gerando, Villers, and 
the baroness de Staél-Holstein, from the same feel- 
ing. have directed attention to German philosophy. 
Among those who have attempted to give philosophy 
a better character, Laromiguiére is distinguished. 
His Lecons de Philosophie, ou Essai sur les Facultés 
def’ Ame (2d ed., Paris, 1820, 2 vols.), is valuable. 
He op the doctrine of Condillac, as to the first 
‘and so 
‘& 
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well known by his /déologie (3d edit., Paris. 1817). 
Locke and Condillac are his idols. He extends some- 
what the principle of Condillac, and considers sensa- 
tions as predicable not only of the objects of the 
external world, but also of those of the inner. Ch. 
Vict. de Bonstetten’s Etudes de ( Homme (Geneva, 
1821, 2 vols.) is a valuable work, written in the spirit 
of the higher psychology, but more in the shape of 
sketches and hints than of a methodical system. 
Bonstetten strives particularly to defend the emotions 
of the heart, the feelings, against the coldness of 
logicians, who derive all the operations of the mind 
from ideas only. We must mention also De Gerando, 
whose Hist. comparte des Systemes dela Philosophie 
(Paris, 1804, 3 vols.) lately appeared in a new editivn. 
Victor Cousin has opened a new path. He ap- 
proaches the German philosophy. (See his article.) 
His introductory Cours de Philosophie has lately been 
very well translated into English by Mr Linberg 
(Boston, 1832, 1 vol.) We ought to mention, also, 
the works of St Simon, as among the modern works 
which have attracted most attention. (See Sf Simeon.) 
We shall conclude our remarks with a passage of the 
article Philosophie, fromthe Encyclopédie Moderne : 
“France cannot be said, at preseut, to have any 
system of intellectual philosophy properly its own. 
Fluctuating between the spirituahsm of Germany, 
which rejects empiricism. and the views of the Scotch 
schoo], which admits the authority of experience, it 
adopts some views frum each, whence results a sort 
of eclecticism, favourable at least to investigation, 
even if it is not, in all its parts, contormuble to 
truth.” 

For the Italian philosophers of the middle ages, 
see Italy, division /talian Literature. There is no 
school of modern Italian philosophy. For a com- 
plete history of philosophy, we refer to Tennemanu’s 
History of Prilosophy (in German ; Leipsic, 1798— 
1810, 18 vols., in forge octavo), of which a synopsis 
has been also published, and a translation of the 
latter, by Vict. Cousin (Paris, 1829, 2 vols., 8vo) ; 
also to Ritter's History of Philosophy (in German), 
recently published. 

PHILOSOPHY, Natcrat, on PHYSICS (phy- 
sica, physice, from gues, nature), is that branch of 
science which treats of the laws and properties of 
matter. Natural history (q. v.) describes the ex- 
ternal characters and appearances of natural objects, 
while chemistry (q. v.) separates them into their ele 
ments, and explains the modes of the composition 
and mutual action of these elements upun each 
other: xafural philosophy,on the other hand, deals 
with matter in its integrant forms, and points out 
those properties which belong universally to matter, 
and those laws whose operation is implied in the 
very definition of the term matter. It therefore 
comprises astronomy (q. v.), which explains the 
causes that keep in motion, and bind in fixed orbits, 
the great train of worids and systems of worlds com- 
posing the universe ; mechanics (q. v.), in its differ- 
ent divisions (see Acoustics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, 
Pnenmmatics) ; optics (q. v.), or the science which ex- 

lains the motions and laws of light; the laws of 
leat, electricity and magnetism, except in regard to 
their chemical properties, also fall within the juris- 
diction of natural philosophy. In respect to the 
method of investigation, it is sometimes by mathe 
matical calculation, and sometimes by observation 
(experimental philosophy); but these two instre 
ments of truth are more commonly united in ii)ustrat- 
ing and confirming each other's results than employed 
in distinct departments of research. In regard to 
the theory of matter (q. v.), natural philosophers are 
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humble descent, he received a good education, and | was instantly abandoned by the orators who had been 


bubibed, under Plato and other philosophers, those | so clamorous fo 


elevated sentiments which governed his whole life. 
His external appearance was stern and severe, but 
his disposition was mild and gentle. His eloquence 
was distinguished for clearness and brevity ; and his 
Opinion Was pronounced in the assemblies of the 
people, freely and without hesitation. He first served 
under Chabrias, an oficer of merit, but of a violent 
and unequal character. He gained his esteem and 
moderated his impetuosity. [His activity contributed 
rssentially to the naval victory of Naxos (377 B. C.), 
and he afterwards collected, with great prudence, the 
taxes of the islands. In the war with Philip of 
Macedon, the Athenians sent Phocion with some 
troops to Eubeea, in hopes to introduce the inhabi- 
tants to furm a junction with him. The gold of 
Philip rendered this project abortive, and Phocion 
was ohliged to retire, with his troops, to an emi- 
hence for security. ‘The enemy surrounded him, and 
made preparations for attack. Reduced to despair, 
Phocion made an onset, and gained a complete vic- 
tory. [Before the battle, he gave permission to all 
who desired it, to retire; and, after the battle, he 
liberated the prisoners, to save them from the fury 
of the Atheninns. [lis conduct was marked with 
prudence, boldness and manliness. He banished 
Plutarchus, who had made himself tyrant of Eretria, 
ani left the island secure from the attacks of Philip. 
Some time after, the Athenians resolved to rield 
assistance to the cities of the Hellespont, threatened 
by Philip, and the command of the fleet was intrasted 
to Phocion. The inhabitants of Byzantium received 
him, amd he not only saved their city, but compelled 
Philip to retire from the Hellespont. Notwithstand- 
ing their success, Phocion always advised 

His honesty, disinterestedness and patriotism were 
sv generally acknowledged, that he was nominated 
commander forty-five times, without once applyin 
for the office. He always led a simple life, and cul- 
tivated his small farm with his own hands. When 
the inhabitants of Megara requested an alliance with 
the Athenians, Phocion sealously advocated the 
measure, marched to the city at the head of a large 
body of volunteers, and rebuilt the walls. When 
Philip appeared in Phocis, with a view to attack 
Attica, Phocion in vain advised peace. The battle 
of Chaeronea (A. ©. 338) proved the justness of his 
opinion, The Athenians disregarded the advice of 
Phocion, not to take part in the assembly of the 
Grecian states, convened by Philip, till they knew 
the intentions of the king; and, in consequence, 
found themselves obliged to furnish Philip with a 
quata of cavalry and galleys. This they were re. 
luctant to do, but Phocion advised them to submit to 
adversity with patience, After Philip's death, Phocion 
aaivised the Athenians not to expose themselves to 
new disasters by joining a confederacy avainst the 
young Alexander. His opinion was justitied by the 
event. When, after the destruction of Thebes, Alex- 
ander demanded of the Athenians the deliverance of 
the orators who had spoken so violently against him, 
Phocion un-tertook the commission of appeasing the 
anger of the king with the happiest success. Alex- 
ander conceived a creat affection for him, and sent 
him a present of a hundred talents, which he de- 
clined. The deputies found him carrying water, 
while his wife was baking bread. But, not to dis- 
pleace the king, he requested the liberation of some 
of his imprisoned friends. After Alexander's denth, 
the project was formed of freeing Greece frum the 
Macedonian yoke. Phocion disapproved the mea- 
sure, though he accepted the command. ‘The Athen- 
jans were at first successful ; but Antipater suen ob- 
tained the superiority, and threatencd Athens, which 


rwar. In this pressing danger, 
Phocion was sent ambassador to Antipater, who was 
encamped in the territory of ‘Thebes, and obtained, 
on hard terms indeed, a promise that he would con- 
clude a treaty without entering the territory of Attica, 
The terms were, that Demosthenes and EHyperides 
should be given up, an aristocratical government 
formed, and a Macedonian garrison introduced into 
Munychia. ‘This jast condition was long opposed 
by Phocion, but Antipater was inflexible. Under 
these hard circumstances, all the efforts of Phocion 
(who, with other distinguished men, was then at the 
head of government), were directed to mitigate the 
heavy burdens of his country, and to turn his influ- 
ence with the Macedonians to its advantage. Ne- 
vertheless, Phocion was accused of having acted 
against the good of his country, and of having betray- 
it to the enemy. He was compelled by clamours 
and accusations, to take refuge in Phocis, with Poly- 
sperchon, who soon after delivered him and other 
refugees to the Athenians, who demanded them. 
Polysperchon also sent a letter to the city, acknow- 
redging them to be guilty of treachery. Their 
trial tuok place before the assembly of the peo- 
ple. Phocion, with several of his friends, was 
condenmed to death unheard. His calmness con- 
tinued unshaken. ‘Tell my son,” said he to a 
fciend, who asked if he had any commission for him, 
“to et that the Athenians have been unjust to 
me.” When many had drank the futal draught, it 
was observed, that there was not enough remaining 
for the rest, and the officer who administered it re- 
fused to procure more without pay. Phocion re- 
quested a friend to pay him, and said jestingly, “ It 
is not even allowed us to die gratis in Atheus.” His 
body was thrown, unburied, beyond the limits of 
Athens, but his friends carried it to Eleusis, and 
burnt it in the bouse of a Megareusian woman. The 
Athenians became sensible of their injustice: they 
procured his remains, buried them at the public ex- 
pense, erected a monument to his memory, aid 
punished his accusers. 

PHOCIS ; a district of Greece, bounded north by 
Thessaly, east by Locris and Beotia, south by the 
bay of Corinth, and west by Doris and the courtry 
of the Ogolian Locrians. The principal rivers were 
the Ceplussus and Plistus, and the principal moun- 
tain Parnassus. Phocis was the country of the 
Hellenes. Parnassus, son of Neptune, built Delphi, 
before the flood of Deucalion, and gave his name to 
the mountain. After the destruction of Delphi by 
this flood, the surviving inhabitants built, on Parnas- 
aus, & cily called Lycorea, where Deucalion reigned, 
Their rity spread to the north, and conquered 
the Pelasgians, who dwelt there. At this time aruse 
the name of Hellenes. Several sinall kingdoms were 
erected. Among others, Phocus, son of Zgeus, 
conducted thither an ginetic colony, and from him 
the whole country took its name, PAocis. In later 
times the constitution was probably democratic. The 
Phocensians were an industrious people, and subsist- 
ed chiefly by agriculture. ‘They were distinguished 
for their bravery, of which they gave a signal proof 
in the war with the Thessalians, and in the Persian 
and Peloponnesian wars, im which last they took 

| part as allies of the Spartans. They were the came 
of the sacred war, so destructive to Greece, and 
shared the general fate of their countrymen, after the 
hattle of Chreronea, B.C. 338. See Greece. 

PHGCENICLA, which is often considered as a part 
of Syria, was a narrow strip of land on Ue Mediter- 
ranean, extending from Aradus on the Elenthrus to 
Tyre on the Leontes. Several towns on the cuast, 
still farther south, within the limits of Palestine, 
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utay also have belonged to it; on which account, } 


Ptoleiny extended the southern limits to the Chorseus. 
This district, containing not more than 4238 square 
miles, was sandy, and was divided by the woody 
ridges of Lebanon. and Anti-Libanus. It contained, 
in its most flourishing times, a great nuinber of con- 
siderable cities, but never formed a single state. 
The oldest city was called Sidon, now Saida, which 
was distinguished for its manufactures, especially of 
glass. ‘lyre, a colony of Sidon, was principally dis- 
tinguished for its purple. This city received the 
name of old Tyre when the later celebrated Tyre 
was built ona neighbouring island, which Alexan- 
der. during his siege of the city, converted into a 
peninsula.  Byblus (now Gebele, or Esbele) was 
Celebrated for the worship of Adonis. Aco, after- 
wards Piolemais, is now Acre ; Berytus was after- 
wards distinguished fur a law-schoul. These, and 
other cities, were at first colonies, dependent on the 
mnetropolis ; but they became independent, and, in 
their flourishing period (B.C. 1G00—G600;, furmed 
@ confederacy, at the head of which was Tyre. The 
Original inhabitants of Phoenicia were probably no- 
mads, who ruamed about the shores of the Arabian 
and Persian culls; thence they went to Palestine, 
from which they retired into the country of their 
subsequent residence, long before the arrival of the 
Israelites, in consequence of the attacks of some 
powerful tribe. ‘She maritime position of their new 
country, and its abundance of wood, led them to 
fshing and = ship-building. Favoured by circum- 
stances, he Pheenicians became a seafaring people, 
enguged sometimes in piracy, and sometimes in 
commerce. ‘The imperfect accounts still existing 
prove that this was the case very early. Sidon is 
called by Moses the first born son of Canaan. The 
colonies which emigrated about the year 1500, in the 
time of Agenor, to Asia Minor, Crete, Lybia, and 
Greece, diffused various kinds of knowledge. Cad- 
mus, his son. introduced into Greece the first notions 
of civil suciety and of writing. At the time of the 
settlement of the Jews in Palestine, about 1440, 
Sidon is called the great city. Homer mentions it 
as distinguished above all cities for ity manufactures. 
As early as the twelfth century before Christ, the 
inhabitauts of Sidon founded colonies in Africa. 
Utica was founded about 1170 B. C., and in Solo- 
mon's time, vuyages to Tarshish, on the south-west 
coast of Spain, were common, from which we may 
have an idea of the extent of the Phoenician trade 
and commerce. Safe and neighbouring harbours 
must, therefore, have been of importance to the Sid- 
onians. On this account they built houses around 
a natural harbour, and erected a castle (Zor) on a 
-rock. Numbers gradually settled here, and if, with 
Josephus aud Trogus Pompeius, we believe that 
Tyre was built about 1184, then we must suppose 
that at this time it received a large colony, which 
converted the fortress into a city. [na short time, 
the little town prew so important, that, from 1000 tu 
about 600 B.C. it was the head of the Phoenician 
confederacy, us Sidon had previously been. They 
had not power to carry on foreign wars, und they 
had no occasion for defence ; they sought to extend 
their dominion by the peaceful colonization of unin- 
habited countries, and by alliances. We hear first 
of the Tyriaus being engaged in wars on account 
of the attacks of the Asiatic conquerors, who were 
allured by their riches ; these they carried on with 
mercenary troops, About the year 1000, Hiram, 
son of Abibal, concluded treaties of commerce and 
friendship with David and Solomon, — Ithobal, king 
of Tyre and Sidon, about 900 B. C., was the father 
Of Jezrbel, He bhniit several cities ty Pheguicia, and 
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ceeded Mutgo (Muttinus or Mutgenus), father of 
Pygmalion, Barca, Dido and Anona. Dido. on ac- 
count of a dispute with Pygmalion (B. C. 8&8), fied 
with Barca and Anna, ard founded Carthage. (q. v., 
and Dido.) The neighbouring island Cyprus must 
have been then under the dominion of the ‘lyrians, fur 
Pygmalion here built Carpasia. Tyre must have 
subsequently maintained its superiority over the 
Pheenician cities, and probably abused it, for we find 
that the Cytheans of Cyprus revolted under the con- 
duct of Elulzus (about B.C. 700), and called the 
Assyriaus to their aid. Elulaus, however, agaiu 
submitted, and Salmanassar concluded perce. On 
this, Sidon, and many other Tyrian cities, revolted 
and submitted to Salmanassar, whom they supplied 
with ships. But the hostile fleet of sixty vessels 
wus destroyed by a Tyrian squadron containing omy 
twelve, and the Assyrians were obliged alter five 
years to raise the siege of Tyre. Thus Tyre remain- 
ed 100 years superior to the Israelites. In the mean 
time, Sidon appears to have aguin risen, and to uve 
become independent of ‘Tyre. The alliance wih 
Zedekiah ogainst Nebuchadnezmr proved fatal to 
them. Sidun was destroyed ; Tyre was taken, after 
a thirteen years’ sicge, and never recovered its Surin. 
er greatness. Most of the inhabitants fled with 
their treasures to the insular Tyre, which now he 
caine the centre of the commerce of the world. fto- 
bal, who perished in this siege, was succeeded by 
Baal, whe was probably a vassal of Babylon. 
During the seven years after his death, suffetes were 
chosen by the people. ‘The government was atter- 
wards again administered by kings subject to the Ba- 
bylonian sovereignty. In the time of Cyrus, (B.C. 
555), Tyre, and probably all Phoenicia, fell uiuder the 
Persian yoke. The kings of ‘Tyre and Sidon, Ma- 
penus and Tetramnestus, are mentioned as the must 
experienced seamen in the fleet of Xerxes, at use 
battle of Salamis, about B.C. 481. Sidon was at 
this time the richest city of Phoenicia, and was at the 
head of the insurrection against Artaxerxes, Munemen 
and Ochus. ‘Tennes, king of Sidon, assisted by the 
Greeks and Mentor, defeated (B.C. 361) the Per- 
sians ; but Ochus appearing with a formidable force, 
and the city, though strongly fortified, having fallen 
into his hands, by the treachery of Tennes, the Si- 
donians, in despair (B. C. 350’, burned themselves 
and their property. Other Sidonians, who were ab- 
sent at this time, rebuilt the city, on their return. 
When Alexander entered Phoenicia, after the battle 
of Issus, the Sidonians (B. C. 332) submitted with 
out a struggle, and received for a king, instead of 
Sirato, Abdolonymus, of the blood royal, but then 3 
gardener. After a siege of seven months. the aid of 
the Carthaginians not having arrived, ‘Tyre at length 
fell by treachery, and was reduced to ashes ; part ol 
the inhabitants were put to death, and part sold for 
slaves. Alexander rebuilt the city, but it never at- 
tuined its former importance. It afterwards fell un- 
der the dominion of the Seleucid@, as did Sidon 
under that of the Macedonians, About 65 B. C., the 
Romans took possession of it. From that time Pha 
nicia shared the fate of Syria. ‘T'yre was an impor- 
tant rendezvous for the crusaders (1099). ‘Lhe Sub- 
tan of Egypt, who took it in 1223, was soon driven 
out by the Franks, as were, also, the Tartars in 
1263, who had made themselves masters of it under 
Houlaku, together with the rest of Syria. It was 
finally subdued, in 1292, by the Egyptian sultan, 
since which it has shared the fate of the ruling coun- 
try. The Phoenicians are more important when con- 
sidered in reference to their commerce, navigatiun 
und manufactures, than in respect of the events of 
their history, Compelled by the unfruitfulness of 
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pirates, and they gradually extended their voyages 
tu the remotest countries. They bartered the pro- 
duetions of one country for those of another. ‘Vhey 
discovered the manufacture of glass, wool and purple, 
and executed all kinds of mechanical works. ‘Their 
situation would lead the Pheenicians to trade parti- 
cularly in the Mediterranean. Cyprus was their 
nearest landing-place ; thence they extended their 
voyages to Greece and the Grecian islands. In 
Rhodes and Crete they established colonies. But 
when the Greeks themselves became a powerful and 
commercial people, the Phosnicians turned to the 
northern coasts of Africa. Here, as in Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, they founded colonies, by means of which they 
traded to the interior of Africa, and with which they 
ulways continued on good terms. But their trade to 
Spain was the most important. Here they found 
gold, iron, silver, tinand lead. The preserved fruits 
of the south were an important article of commerce. 
Gades (Cadiz), the most celebrated of their colonies, 
wus the lunit of their voyages inthe Mediterranean, 
and the beginning of the more distant voyages in 
the Atlantic. ‘They sailed northerly to the Cassite- 
rides, ‘Tin islands (the Scilly isles and Britain), and 
into the North sea, as fur as the mouth of the Rhine. 
On the western coast of Lybia they must have visited 
and peopled the island of Madeira and the Fortunate 
islands (Canaries). Their trade to Ophir, on the 
Arabian gulf, and on the Persian gulf, perhaps as far 
as Ceylon, was less important and of shorter duration. 
‘Their carcumnavigation of Africa is uncertain. ‘They 
traded ulso in goods brought to them in cara- 
vans from the interior of Asia and Africa. For a 
Joug time their trade was entirely by barter ; for the 
Numidians, not the Phenicians, are considered to 
have stamped the first coins. They invented, or at 
least improved, ship-building. ‘They used rudders 
and sails, and followed, by night, the course of the 
aars. ‘The invention of letters and arithinetic has 
been attributed to them. and they probably had consid- 
erable astronomical and mechanical knowledge. On 
the other hand, poetry und the higher branchies of men- 
tal cultivation were not pursued by them. Of their 
wiitmgs nothing is preserved to us. Their language 
belongs to the Canaanite branch of the Semitic 
family. and is little understood. ‘Their religion was 
polytheism, with the worship of images, and human 
srcnfces. Their chief god was called by the Greeks 
Cronos (Saturn), by the Hebrews Saal or Bel, also 
dduonts (Lord), whose worship spresd into Greece 
and Egypt (Osiris. ‘Their principal goddess was 
Baaltis Isis), or Astarte, or Astaroth, called by the 
Greeks aphrodite (Venus). In Tyre, Melcarth 
Hercules’ was worshipped as a local deity. and his 
worship extended thence to other countries. The 
Phoenicians likewise worshipped the Cabiri. The 
character of this commercial people was not very 
high among the ancients.—For further information 
respecting Phanicia, see Heeren’s works, eleventh 
volume, 1824. 

PHCENIX ; 0 Greek coin, lately introduced, and 
equal to the sixth part of a dollar. 

PHOENIX ; a wondertul Egyptian bird, about the 
size of an eagle, with plumage partly red, and partly 
x den. This bind is said to come from Arabia to 
Ly pt, every 500 years, at the death of his parent, 
lu sngang the body with him, embalmed in myrrh, to 
the temple of the sun, where he bunes it. According 
to others, when he finds himeif near his end, he 
prepares a nest of myrrh, and precious herbs, in 
Wlich he burns himself: but from his ashes he revives 
iv the freshness of youth. From late mythological 
researches, itis conjectured that the phoenix is a sym- 
bol of & period of G00 year, of which the conclusion 
vis eelebraten by 8 putpuun parrifive, i which tha 
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figure of a bird was burnt. His restoring his youth 
signifes that the new springs from the old. Every 
thing which more than sixty authors have related of 
this Eird-——Strabo, Lucian, Pliny, Plutarch, Herodotus 
aud others, and all the researches of the French and 
Italians—may be found in Ant. Métral’s work Le 
Phénic,ou l Oiseau du Soleil Yaris, 1824). 

PHONETIC (from gesie, | speak) ; a tern applied 
to written characters which represent sounds, as a, 6, 
in contradistinction to ideographic characters, which 
express ideas; e. g. the Chinese signs of a hand and 
a skin, to signify fanner :—For further information 
on this subject, see the articles Hieroglyphics. Chinese 
Language, and J riting ; see also Philology, and 
Palenque. 

PHONOLOGY. See Philology. 

PHORCUs, on PHORCYS; son of Pontus and 
Terra, or, according to others, of Neptune and the 
nymph Thesea, was the father of many sea-inunsters ; 
for instance, the Gorgons, and the Hesperian dragon; 
according to some, also of Scylla and ‘) hoosa, whom 
his sister Ceto bore to him. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE is the property which 
certain bodies possess of becoming luininous without 
undergoing combustion, as when we rub or heat 
them, or in consequence of the action of the living 
principle or of decomposition. ‘Iwo pieces of quarts 
emit light on being rubbed together. Light is seen 
in breaking lumps of sugar. <A variety of blende 
(sulphuret of sinc), on being scratched with a kuife, 
emits a fine yellow light. In the year 1063, Mr 
Boyle observed, that the diamond, when slightly 
heated, rubbed, or compressed, emitted ao light al- 
most equal to that of the glowworm. The most 
complete account we ess of the phosphorescence 
of minerals is that furnished by doctor Brewster. 
He obtained his results by placing fragments ot the 
bodies examined upon a thick muss of iron heated a 
little below redness, or introducing them into a 
pistol barrel similarly heated. ‘Ihe following table 
presents some of his results -— 


Name of the Min- Colour of the Min- Colcur of the 





erals, eruls, Light 
Fluor spar, pink, greet. 
—— > urple, bluieb. 
———— , luish white, blue, 
—_————_-, white, wh.te sparks, 
Calcareous spar, tran-parent, yellow.s2h. 
Apatite, pink, yellow, 
Arragonite, dirty white, reddish yellow. 
Harmotowe, colourles-, du, 
‘Topag, wl ite and bluish, = bluish. 
Rubecilite, reddish, scarlet, 
Petalite, reddish white, bright blue. 
Anatase, dark brown, reduish yellow. 


The phosphorescence of anatase is entirely different 
fron that of the other minerals. It appears suddenly 
hike a flame, and is soon over. Certain varieties of 
fluor require no more heat than that of the hand to 
occasion the emission of light. ‘The phosphoric light 
of minerals has the same properties as the direct 
light of the sun. The foregoing are instances in 
which it was not necessary to expose the bodies to 
the light previous to their exhibiting phosphorescence. 
Certain artificial compounds emit hght in conse- 
quence of the action of extraneous light. The most 
powerful of these 1s the compound called Canton's 
Phosphorus. It is fortned by mixing three parts of 
calemed oyster-shells in powder, with one of flowers 
of sulphur, and ramming the mixture into a crucible, 
and igniting it for half au hour. The bright paris 
will, on exposure to the sunbeam, or to the common 
daylight, or to an electrical explosion, acquire the 
property of shining in the dark, so as to illuminate 
the dial of a watch, and make its figures lezible. 
le will, imteed, after a while, cease to shine ; bat if 


we keep the powder Jn a well corked phial, a ucw 
exposuye fa the oyn's tight will restore tie Raae Rien 
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rescent quality. When the electric discharge is 
transmitted along the surfaces of certain bodies, or a 
ittle above them, a somewhat durable phosphores- 
cence is produced. Sulphate of barytes gives a 
prigiht green light, acetate of potash a brilliant green 
light, and rock crystal, a red and then white light. 
Temperature has a marked effect on the emission of 
‘light by these bodies. When they are shining, the 
luminous appearance ceases if they are exposed to 
the cold of a freezing mixture. It becomes more 
vivid by applying heat ; and if it has ceased, it may 
be renewed by applying a stronger heat, so that a 
piece of any solar phosphorus, which has apparently 

ost its power, may by hest be again made to shine. 
Some cf the phosphorescent bodies, just mentioned, 
after their Juminousness is over. upon partially heat- 
ed iron, yield on fusion a very vivid light. Lime is 
the substance possessing this property in the most 
remarkable degree. If a piece of calcareous spar is 
placed on charcoal before the compound blowpipe, 
it emits a light so vivid and white that it can scarce- 
ly be looked upon. ‘The following fluids have been 
found by doctor Brewster to be phosphorescent when 
poured into a cup of heated iron :— Albumen (white 
of an egg) diluted in water, isinglass in solution, 
saliva, soup and water, solution of rliubarh, do. of 
common salt. do. of nitre, tallow (the phosphores- 
cence of which may be observed when a cauiile is 
extinguished in a dark room), alcvhol, oil of dill- 
seedsand oil of olives. Several cryptogamous plants 
have been observed to be luminous in the dark. 
The Rhizomorpha phosphoreus found in the mines of 
Hesse exhibits light when the extremities of the plant 
are broken. Other species of Rhizomorpha have 
also appeared phosphorescent to the miners. But 
marine animals are the most remarkable for this pro- 
perty ; and to them is now fairly attributed the once 
mysterious phosphorescence of the ocean. This 
phenomenon is occasianally observable every where 
at sea ; but it is in warmer regions and more southern 
latitudes, that it attains its greatest degree of bril- 
liancy and beauty. In these parts it has been thus 
described by a scientific observer :—“ At one time, 
the evening serene and delightful, a pleasant breeze 
just filling the sails, and the bow of the vessel throw- 
ing the water to each side, as it gracelully parts the 
yielding waves, all round the ship, far ns the eye 
can reach, may be seen innumerable bright spots of 
light rising to the surface, and again disappearing, 
like a host of small stars dancing and sparkling on 
the bosom of the sea. At another time, the night 
dark and lowering, a fresh breeze urging the ship 
rapidly onwards through her pathless track, upon 
looking over the stern, in addition to the smaller 
specks just now mentioned, large globes of living 
fire may be seen wheeling and dancing in the smooth 
water in the wake of the rudder; now, at a great 
depth shining through the water, then rising rapidly 
to the surface, they may be seen, as they reach the 
top of the wave, flashing a bright spark of light, suf- 
ficient almost to dazzle the eyes of the beholder ; and 
now, again, they may be traced floating majestically 
Mong, till they gradually disappear in the darkness 

if the water in the distance. At other times, again, 
yhen light rain is fulling, or perhaps previously to 
she rain coming on, when a light nimbuse cloud is 
overspreading the sky, upon the water being agitat- 
ed by the ship passing through it, or curled up by a 
rope towing overboard in a bight, a beautiful, gene- 
ral luminousness is diffused all around, bright enough 
to illuminate the whole ship's side, and the lower 
large sails which may be set at the time ; and it is 
no unusual occurrence to have this appearance so 
bright, that a person with little difficulty, and near 
the surface of the water, might be enabled to rend.” 
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That all this light is affurded by little animalcnies 
there cannot be the smallest room for doobt , for 
they have been caught in the very act of giving out 
the luminous appearance, and in vast num ; and 
in every instance where the water has been properly 
examined when luminous, they have been seen in 
great quantities ; while, on the other hand, when the 
water has not been luminous, they have nat been 
visible. They have been described and figured by 
naturalists, who have studied them by the aid of 
powerful microscopes ; and they are found to belung 
to the inollusca. the vermes, the crustacea and the 
soophytes. Light is also emitted from certain land 
insects, as from the lightning-bug and the glow- worm. 
A kind of phosphorescence, still different, is that 
observed in decomposing animal and + ble 
matter. It appears Juring the putrefaction of fishes, 
especially, but has been observed also from the flesh 
of quadrupeds. Our woods during autnmn frequen:ly 
exhibit a high degree of luminousness in light rotten 
wood. 

The first animal possessing the property of 
phosphorescence, which attracted the attention of 
naturalists, was the pholas dactylus, a species of 
chonchiferous mollusca, protected by a testaceous 
shell (see Conchology, p. 380, pl. 19, f. 14). This 
quality in the pholas was first observed by Pliny. and 
has since been confirmed by Reaumur. Pliny says 
that the whole substance of the animal is charged 
with a fluid which has the property of emitting s 
phosphorescent light; and that it will iNumirzate 
any substance which it touches. This is the only 
testaceous mollusca which has the y of 


evolving a phosphorescent light. Dr Priestley says, 
‘¢ This fish illuminates the mouth of the person who 
eats it: and it is remarkable, that, contrary tv the 
nature of other fish, which give light when they tend 
to putrescence, this is more luminous the fresher it 
is; when dried its light will revive on being most- 
ened either with salt water or fresh; brandy, bow- 
ever immediately extinguishes it.” 

We have given representations of a few laminots 
animals in plate 32. 

‘There are three species of beetle, of the US 
Elater, which have the property of emitting Tight 
These are the E. noctilacus, E. phosphoreus, and E. 
igni(us. 

The great fire-fly (elater noctiluces) fig. 21, is an 
inhabitant of the savannas of most of the warmer 
parts of America, where they are to be seen in 
great abundance, and also about the woods of several 
of the West India islands. They are eatremely 
luminous in the dark, the light proreeding chief 
from four parts; namely, from two glandular Spens 
behind the eyes, and one under each wing. But 
they have the property of interrupting this light at 
pleasure, when these glandular spots become pet- 
fectly opaque. When the rings of the alxiomen are 
forced a little asunder, the same luminous appearance 
will be seen to issue indiscriminately from: every part 
of their interior. 

A person may with great ense read the emallest 
print by the light of one of these insects held between 
the fingers, and gradually moved along the lines, 
with the luminous spots above the letters; but if 
eight or ten of them be put into a phial, the light 
will be sufficiently great to admit of writing by it. 
Oviedo says, that the Indians travel in the night 
with these insects fixed to their hands and feet; and 
that they spin, weave, paint, dance, &c., by their 
ight. 

erhe elaters are seldom to be seen abroad during the 
day, for, except in the night, they are so inanimate, as 
even scarcely to exhibitany signs of life. The Indians 
Wincipally value them from their hunting end de 
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vouring those troublesome insects, the musquitoes, 
in their habitations, which would become otherwise 
extremely troublesome. They catch them in the 
night by holding up a torch on some eminence, to 
the light of which they soon come, when they are 
beaten down with the branches of trees; or sometimes 
ore of them is held up in the fingers end moved 
about, which will attract to the place such as are 
near. when they are either knocked down or seized 
with the hand. 

Fig. 21 exhibits the insect with the shell of the 
corcelet removed on one side, $0 as to uncover the 
light-emitting organ. a is the yellow transparent 
spot of the corcelet: 6, the elliptical mass of luminous 
sub-tance, surrounded by an irradiation of the inter- 
stitial substance; c, the ends of the muscles which 
are in the inside of the corcelet. Fig. 22 is a mag- 
nifed representation of the luminous apparatus; a, 
the miated appearance of the interstitial substance 
sround the oval inass of luminous matter: this mass, 
it will be observed, consists of many smaller parts; 
6, represents the arrangement of the interstitial sub- 
stance, when it passes down between the muscles; 
ce, the ends of the back muscles; d, the shell of the 
corcelet. Dr Brown was of opinion that all the 
internal substance of this insect is equally Jaminous, 
nud that the yellow spots appear lo emit a greater 
devree of light, in consequence of the shell in those 
piaces being thinner. Ue says, that if the rings which 
cover the diferent parts of the body are furced a 
little asunder, the same degree of light is emitted 
from all the entrails indiscriminately. 

There is but little difference in the appearance of 
the animals, and property of the light emmted by 
the other two speries of elater. The fire-fiy ts one 
ot the inost splendid of the luminous insects. Moufiet 
informs us, that when Sir Thomas Cavendish and 
Sir Robert Dudley landed in the West Indies, and 
saw an infinite number of lights sparkling in the 
woods, they took them for Spaniards ate distance, 
alvancing upon them by torch-lignt, and fled to 
their ships: but these turned out to be nothing more 
than the tre. flies. 

"Vhis insect ix of an abione form, and an inch or 
upwards imlength. It is so strong, and exerts such 
¢iasiic powers, as, when piaced on its back, itis known 
someuunes to Spring to the height of four or five 
inches in recovering its natural position, Ets colour 
is brown, ercept the head, which is emall and black- 
ish. 

The common glow-rworm (Lampyrix noctiluca\, fig. 
348. Dura the summer season, these insects are 
obser ed after sunset. in meidows, by rond sides, 
aid near bushes. Among the crooked lanes, in 
every hedge, the glow-worm lights his gem, and 


-—— throuch the dark 
A moviag rad ance twinkle, 


Tt is in the nichts of the monthof June that they are 
mest frequently to be met with. tin the day-time 
they conceal them-elves amongst leaves of plants. 
Fach sex is Juminous, bat in the male the light is 
less brilliant, and confined to four points. two of 
which are situated on each side of the two last rings 
of the abdomen. ‘They always become much more 
luend when they pat themselves in mation. This 
would seem to indicate that their light is owing to 
their respiration; in which process, it is probable, 
pluesphoric acid ts produced by the combination of 
oxygen gas with some part of the blood. and that a 
Hight is given ont through their transparent bodies 
by this slow internal combnstion. By contracting 


them-elves the insects have a power of entirely with-_, 


drawing it: when they are at rest, very little light is 
to be seen. Me Templer, who made many obser- 
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vations on giow-worms, says, he never saw them 
exhibit their light at all, withuut some sensible mo- 
tion, either in their body or Jegs: and he fancied that 
he sensibly felt heat when the light was most bril- 
liant. Dumeril, in speaking of the glow-worm says, 
“This phosphorescent lipht appears to be intended 
by nature as the lamp of love—the pharos—the tel- 
egraph of the night, which ecintillates, and marks, 
in the silence of darkness, the spot appointed for 
the lover's rendesvous.” The same opiuion is en- 
tertained by Kirby and Spence. They say, the torch 
which the ringless female, doomed to crawl upon 
the grass, ligtts up at the approach of night, is a 
beacun which unerringly guides the vagrant male to 
her love-illumined form, huwever obscure the place 
of her abode. 

Whether the light emitted by the glow-worm is 
intended for the purpose above alluded to. or not, is 
yet but a conjecture; as De Geer says, “that this 
insect shines in its infant state, in that of the larva, 
and even after it has taken the form of a nymph.” 
Now in the first of these stntes it cannot propagate, 
and still Jess in the second. There are several 
authors who affirm that the male insect also emits 
light. The Grst of these is Ray, who discovered it 
in the common glow-worm, lampyris noctiluca, which 
has been confirmed by Geoffroy and Miiiler. The 
light emitted by the male, however, is much fainter 
than in the female.  Ulliger mentions that in two 
foreign species the lampyris splendidula ami hemi- 
ptera, the males emit a very vivid light. ‘The giow- 
worms have the power of lating at pleasure the 
degree of their light, or of obscuring it entirely. 
Murray says that the e of the gluw-wonn are 
luminous. White, in his Natural History of Sel- 
bourne, says, that from personal observation he 
conceives these insects ‘‘ put out their lamps” between 
eleven and twelve at night. Shakspeare also made 
the same remark. 

If the glow-worm is crushed, and the hands and 
face are rubbed with it, they exhibit a luminous 
appearance. similar to that produced from phosphorus, 
When a glow-worm is put intoa phial, and the phial 
is immerse! in water, a very beautiful irradiation 
takes place. 

Fig. 34 is the common glow-worm (Lampyris 
noctiluca’. Fig. 24 represents one of the sacs of the 
plow-worm extracted, and very greatly magnified, in 
order to exhibit its construction as described by 
Macartney. 

Fig. 42 isa greatly magnibed view of the inferior 
surface of the abdomen of the dampyris lucida, ulter 
the intecuments have been removed. 

The great lantern-fly.  (Fulgora lanternaria.) 
This is the most vivid of all the luminous isects, 
It affunds a lielit so great. that traveilers walking by 
night, are said to be enabled to pursue their jJonrucy 
with sufficient certainty, if they tie one or two of 
them toa stick, and curry this before them in the 
manner of a torch. It is common in many parts of 
South America. and is described by Madame Merian, 
in her superb work on the insects of Surinam, She 
gives the following entertaining account of the alarm 
into which she was thrown, by the phocphore cent 
flashing which proceeded from therm in the dark, 
hefore she had been apprised of their shining nature. 
The light emitted by tlis fiy, proceeds entirely from 
the hmlow part of the head, which has been denom- 
inated the Inniern. 

The Indians” says M. Merian, *‘once brought 
me a number of Jantern-flies, before 1 was aware 
that they shone by night, which I shut up ina large 
wooden box. In the night they made such & noice, 
that I awoke ina fright, and ordered a light to be 
brosght, not being able to guess from whence the 
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noise proceeded. As soon aa I found that it came 
from the box, I opened it, but was still more alarmed, 
and let it fall to the ground in my fright, at seeing a 
flame of fire come out of it; and as many animals os 
came out, so many different flames appeared. When 
I found this to be the case, [ recovered from my 
alarm, and again collected the insects, much admiring 
their splendid appearance.” ‘The light, she adds, 
of one of these insects is so bright, that a person 
may see to read a newspaper by it. We have given 
a representation of the punctated lantern-fly (fulgora 
punctata) pl. 33, fig. 87. 

‘There is an insect of the Myriopodous order, the 
electric centipede (scolopendra electrica), a native of 
Britain, which has che property of emitting a phos- 
phorescent lightin the dark. The insect is extremely 
plentiful, but it seldom leaves its hole in the ground 
during night. When it crawls about at night, it 
Jeaves a tract of phosphorescent light which may be 
lifted. 

Dr Afvelius discovered that the pausus spherocerus, 
an insect of the caleopterous order, yields light. 
One evening, on going to look at his insects, he 
happened to stand between the candle and the box, 
so that his body cast a shadow upon the insects; he 
was inuch astonished to find that the globes of the 
eantenne shone like two lanterns, emitting a pale, 
phosphorescent light. During the course of that 
night he examined the animal several times, when 
it always presented the same appearance. Ile was, 
however, prevented making experiments on it, as it 
died before morning, and he never could find another 
living specimen. 

Fig. 33 is the night-shining nereis (N. noctiluca) 

tly magnified. This animal was discovered by 
iavelli. Its natural size is only a quarter of an 
inch. It is also certain that it yields a shining light. 
Vianelli noticed that there was light emitted trom it 
at all seasons, but that it was stronger and more 
frequently to be seen in summer. He also observed 
that when the wind was about to change from south- 
east into the east, the intensity of the light was increas- 
ed, and in the dark winter nights which succeeded a 
warm sun, the luminous appearance was as strong as 
in sunmer. Bondarvy says, this species increases, 
diminishes, or extinguishes its light at pleasure, and 
that it commonly issues fron the posterior part of 
the body; but when fully illuminated, the head only 
is opaque. The light emitted by it is of a bluish 
colour. 

These minute creatures inhabit every sea, and are 
one of the causes of the Inminosity of the water in 
the night. They are found on all kinds of marine 
plants; but often leave them, and swim on the sur- 
fuce of the water. They are trequent at every 
season of the year, but particularly in summer, before 
stormy weather, when they become more agitated 
and more luminous than at other times. Su small 
are they that myriads of them may be contained in 
a small cup of sea-water. Innumerable quantities 
of these animals lodge in the cavities of the scales 
of fishes; and to them, probably, many fishes are 
indebted for their luminous quality. “I have ob- 
served with great attention,” says Barbut, “a fish 
just caught out of the sea, whose body was almost 
covered with them, and have examined them in the 
dark. They twist and curl themselves with amazing 
agility; but soon retire out of our contracted vision, 
probably on account of their giittering numbers 
dazzling the eye, and their extreme minuteness 
eluding our researches. It is to be observed that, 
when the unctuous moisture which covers the scales 
Of fiahes is exhausted by the air, these animals are 

to he seen; nor are the fishes then nuctilucaus, 


pot 
Lani matter being, perhaps, thor nourlehment when 
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living, as they themselves afford food to many marine 
animals. 

‘The appearance of the nereides is icularly 
brilliant when the wind is in the east and south-east 
points; and in winter nights preceding a warm day. 
If water containing hese animals be kept warm, 
they will retain their luminous appearance two whale 
days after they are deud; but in cold weather they 
lose it in the course of seven or eight hours. Motion 
and warmth, which increase their vivacity and 
strength, increase also their luminous properties 

Fig. 48 is the nereis phosphorans,a luminous mol 
lusca, which inhabits the Airican and Indian seas. 

Fig. 19 represents the animalcule discovered by 
Forster greatly magnified. 

Fig. 18 is the beroe fulgens, size of life. This 
animal was discovered by Macartney, and is here 
represented in the elongated form which it assumes 
while in the act of swimming; on the posterior part 
are seen the ciliated ribs, which constitute its in 
struments of locomotion. 

Fig. 27 is the cancer fulgens, represented in the 
natural size. It was discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, 
in his voyage with captain Couk,in the passage ina 
Madeira to Riode Janeiro; he nuticed that its whole 
body was illuminated, and emitted very vivid flashes 
of light. 

Fig.51 is the dimulus noctilucus, greatly magniéed; 
which was discovered by Cap:ain Horsburg. 

Fig. 32 is a crustaceous animal discovered by 
Riville, showing the transparent shell through which 
the internal parts of the animal are visible: the 
hurse-shoe-shaped appearance shows the sac contau- 
ing the intestines; in front are seen the four-juinted 
setaceous antennz ; and on the right side ure ex- 
hibited the feet armed with hooks; lower down is 
the larger hind foot; the small round specks repre- 
sent the ova, which were mistaken by Riville for 
globules containing an oily fluid, 

Many species of meduse exhibit a strong light; the 
most splendid of these with which we are acquaiuted 
is the pellucens, fig. 20; which was taken from the 
sea at the same time with the cancer fulgens, by Sv 
Joseph Banks, in the passage from Mauvira to Rio 
de Janeiro, The medusa pellucens emits Gashes of 
light during its contractions, which are so vivil as 
to affect the sight of those who witness it. Whea 
the water, in which these animals and the cancer 
fulgens were contained, was emptied out of a bucket, 
it appeared like a stream of fire, or fused gold. 

Spallanzani discovered a medusa in the strait of 
Messina, which he describes as being exceedingly 
luminous; he says, it blases like a torch, and is 
visible thirty-five teet under the surface of ube water. 
Its light, however, is variable; sometimes it com 
tiuues for a quarter or half an hour, and even longer; 
at others it becomes suddenly extinct, and re-appears 
after a considerable interval. He accounts for this 
cessation by supposing that it is while the animal s 
at perfect rest. We must remark, that it is curious 
that the above striking appearance has not bees 
recorded since the time of Spallansani. 

Fig. 17 is the medusa scintillans, greatly ifed 
which shows the opaque parts upon the sides, and 
centre of the animal. The twosmall globules below 
this figure represent the animals in the natural sise. 

Fig 16 is a figure of the medusa lucida, the sim 
of the largest specimens which are to be met with. 

Fig. 20 is the medusa pellucens, which was discov- 
ered by Sir Joseph Banks; about one fourth the 
natural size. 

Riville, while on the coast of Malabar, noticed 
ave the sea vrownd his nae exhibited 9 brilliant 

aspharescepit appesralce; causad some wap 
ta be drawn nip, aid having strained tt, 1 AO longi 
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heat alone. The phosphates of the alkaline earths 
are not decomposed when heated with charcoal. 
Before the blowpipe both alkaline and earthy 
tes melt into a vitreous, transparent globale. 
y are soluble in nitric acid without effervescence, 
and precipitate from that solution by limewater or 
ammonia. Sulphuric acid decompuses them, and 
separates the phosphoric acid. The alkaline phis- 
phates are soluble and crystallizable ; the earthy ones 
are insoluble. The pAospAiées are distinguished from 
the phosphates by appearing Juminous when heated 
befure the blowpipe, and by ailording, on distilla- 
tion, a small quantity of phosphorns. ‘Lhey become 
phates on exposure tv the sir for a little time. 
hosphureted hydrogen. ‘This interesting compound 
of phosphorus and hydrogen exists in the elastic form, 
and is obtained by combining phosphorus with any 
substance which, by a resulting affinity, shall enable 
R to decumpose water. ‘Thus, if one part of phos- 
rus is heated with ten or twelve of a sulution of 
potash, tlhe alkali exerts this operation, —the water 
present is decomposed, its oxygen combines with 
ene proportion of the phosphorus, forming phosphor. 
fe acid, which unites with the potash ; the hydrogen 
of the decompused water combines with another 
ion of the phosphorus, producing phosphureted 
Prdrogen. Or lime may be substituted for potash. 
The distinguishing peculiarity of this gas is its high 
infammability, in consequence of which it takes fre 
whenever it is presented tothe atmosphere. It can- 
not with safety be mixed with air in any quantity. 
from the violent detonation that would ensue, and it 
fe therefure allowed to burn as it escapes from the 
water, in which the beak of the retort containing 
the materials producing it iy immersed. ‘The pru- 
ducts of its combustion, as it escapes from the retort 
into the sir, are phosphorous acid and watery vapour, 
which present at their formation a very singular ap- 
arance ; the bubble of gas, as it escapes and in- 
mes, expands into a horizontal ring of light white 
vapour, which enlarges in diameter as it rises until 
it breaks; this is phosphorous acil, wafted by the 
Sqheous vapour, and it owes this corona form to the 
eccentric impulse of the explosion. It is supposed 
that many of those lights which are said to have been 
seen at night around burying-grounds, and other 
places, when animal and vegetable substances are 
undergoing decomposition, arise, in part at least, 
from phosphureted hydrogen. Bihydruret of phos- 
phores is a second compound of hydrogen with phos- 
horus, obtained when solid phosphorous acid is 
fiented ont of contact with the air; the oxygen of 
the water of crystallization present converts part of 
the phosphorous acid into the phosphoric, while the 
hydrogen, uniting with a small proportion of phos- 
phorus, forms this gas. It is not spontaneously in- 
flammable, but detonates when mized with atmosphe- 
ric air an heated to 212° Phosphorus is employed 
in the orts for the construction of fire-matches, and 
for the preparation of phosphoric acid. [ts use in 
medicine has heen attempted, but its violence is too 
great to be employed with safety. The phosphates 
are employed as fluxes, and in the composition of 
stes for the imitation of gems. 

PHOTIUS ; a patriarch of Constantinople, cele- 
brated, about the middle of the ninth century, for 
the brilliuney of his tulents and the depth of his eru- 
dition. He was a native of Constantinople, and ori- 
ginaily distinguished himself by his learning and 
ability as a layman; but. on the expulsion of the 
patriarch Ignatius, by Bardus, was consecrated to 
the vacant see, 859. During the succeeding ten 
years, a controversy was carried on with much 


acrimony between him and the bishop of Rome, 


gach party excommunicating and 
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the other; the consequence of which was the 
complete separation of the eastern and western 
churches. Bardas, his patron, beiug at length taken 
off by his nephew and associate in the empire, Mi- 
chael the Third, that prince was in his turn assassi- 
nated by Basilius, the Macedonian, who then as- 
cended the throne in 866. But Photius, denouncing 
him for the murder, was in the following year re- 
moved, to make way for the restoration of his oid 
enemy Ignatius, and was forced to retire into hanish- 
ment. On the dvath of that patriarch in 878, Pho- 
tius, by a flattering exposition uf a forged document 
respecting the genealugy of the emperor, acquired 
his favour, and, being restored, maintained himseif 
in the patriarchal eluir during the remainder of ut 
reign; but was at length accused, on insufBcient 
grounds, of conspiring against the new sovereign, 
Leo the Philosopher, who sent him, in 8&6, into 
confinement in an Armenian monastery, where lie 
died in 591. ‘This learned and intriguing prelate 
was the author of a Bibliotheca, containing an ex- 
amination of 280 writers; the best edition is that of 
Bekker,a French translation from which was an- 
nounced in 1831, in six volumes, octavo; of the 
Nomocanon,a digest of the ecclesiastical laws, sc:s 
of councils, &c., under fourteen heads ; a Lexicua «i 
the Greek Language; and numerous episties. Ui 
the Bibliotheca there are two other editions. that of 
Vienna, 1401, and that of Rouen, feiio. 1653. «! 
the Lexicon, printed at Leipsic in 18C8 (edited by 
Hermann), there is a more accurate copy in mans 
script at Cambridge. ‘The Letters appeared in we 
folio volume, in 1651. 

PHOTOMETER ; an instrument intended to in 
dicute the different quantities of light, as in a clowiy 
or bright day, or between bodies Uluminated in di* 
ferent degrees. In Leslie's photometer, the esser- 
tial part is a glass tube, like a reversed siphon, whose 
two branches should be equal in height. and termi: 
nated by balls of equal diameter ; one of tbe beis 
is of black enamel, and the other of commen clas, 
into which is put some liquid. The motion of the 
liquor, which is sulphuric acid, tinged red with car- 
mine, is measured by means of a graduation ; the 
zero is situated towards the top of the branch that is 
terminated by the enamelled boll. The use of wis 
instrument is founded upon the principle that, whes 
the light is absorbed by a buily, it produces s beat 
proportional to the quantity of alssurption. Whea 
the instrument is exposed to the solar rays, those 
rays that are absorbed by the dark colour best uke 
interior air, which causes the liquor to descend. at 
first with rapidity in the corresponding branch. 
But. ns a part of the heat which had introduced it- 
selt by meuns of the absorption is dissipated by the 
radiation, and xs the difference between the quantay 
of heat lost and that of the heat acquired goes a 
diminishing, there will be a point where, these twe 
quantities having become equal, the instrument wil 
be stationary, and the intensity of the incident ligb: 
is then estimated by the number of degrees wlict 
the liquor has run over. 

PHRAT. See Ewphrates. 

PHRENOLOGY ; (trom geass, mind, and re 
discourse.) the term applied to a science of rece 
origin, which affects to discover the faculties and ds 
positions of man from the inequalities displayed a 
his cranium. It was long sgo observed by physiele 
gists, that the characters of animals were in a gre 
measure determinable by the formation of the fore- 
head, and that the intelligence of the animal, in mos 
cases, rose or feil in proportion to the elevation w 
prostration of his skull. Lavater, in his system 
physiognomy, went further Umn this, and gave © 
peticilas thape vf the head cestais powers sad 
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passions: the conical head, he terms religiuus; the | can have an external sign, and to study the brain, 
narrow retreating front, weak-minded; the broad | its parts, and its functions is absolute madness. Stil! 
neck, salacious, &c. But it was reserved to Drs | 1 remembered my former observations; I knew that 
Gall and Spurtheim to expand this germ of doctrine | the circumstances in which my brothers and sisters, 
into a minute system, and to map out the whole | my schocl-fellows, and my play-mates, had trom their 
cranium into small sections, each section being the | infancy been placed were all alike. I saw that edu- 
dwellug-place or work-shop of a certain faculty, | cation was bestowed in vain on some persons, that 
propensity, or sentiment, in all amounting to thirty- | others had talents without it. I observed a propor- 
five, uv number which by no means can be supposed | tionate variety in the disposition of animals. Some 
to include all the conceivable faculties, propensities, | dogs are born hunters, while others of the same litter 
or sentiments that may be alleged as belonging to | cannot be tanght; some are peaceful, some ill-tem- 
man, but which, we may imagine, they were obliged | pered. In birds there is a similar diversity. ‘The 
to restrict themselves to, for want of room. whole animal kingdom spoke then in favour of my 
Dr Gall has the merit of first starting this modern | strong surmises, and I resolved to prosecute my 
philosophy, but to Dr Spurzheim it is mainly indebt- | plan.” 
ed for ity systematic arrangement, and to Dr Combe} = Dr Gall, a surgeon at Vienna, born in Suabia in 
of Edusburgh for its advocacy. ‘* In the ninth year of | 1757, commenced giving private lectures on the 
my ave,” says Dr Gall, “my parents sent me to one ; subject in 1796, but at the end of five years, the 
of my uncles, who was a clergyman in the Black | Austrian government took alarm at his novel doc- 
Forest, and who, in order to inspire me with e:mula- | trines, and prohibited his lectures, unless under a 
tion, guve me a companion in my studies. > was, | special permission. The prohibition, of course, 
however, frequently reproached for not learning my ° stimulated curiosity, and added to the notoriety of 
lessons so well as he did, particularly as more was ex-) the science. In 1800, he was joined by Dr Spurz- 
pected from me than from him. From my uncle we : heim, (bora near Treves on the Moselle in 1776) who 
were both put to school at Baden, near Radstadt, | continued his colleague till 1813, both conducting 
aud there, whenever our task was to learn by heart, their researches in common. ‘They travelled to- 
I was aiways suryassed by boys who, in their other. gether from place to place, visiting prisons and ex- 
exercises, Were much my infenors, As every one of | amining felons of every description, tor the purpose 
those who were remarkable for this talent had large | of extending or confirming their theories, and lectur- 
and promincut eyes, we gave them the nicknaine of | ing occasionally, with the view of indemnifying ex- 
oxeyed ‘Three years alter this we went to school | penses or gaining proselytes. ‘Their great trial was 
at Bruchsa, and there again the ox-eyed scholars | at the bar of the French Institute, Paris, where they 


mortified me as before. ‘Two years later IT went to 
Strasburgh, and stil found that, however moderate 
their abulities in other respects, the pupils with promi- 
nent eyes all learned by heart with the greatest ease. 
Aldiongh Twas utterly destitute of previous know- 
ledge. 1 could not help concluding that: promment 
eyes were the mark of a good memory; and the 
connexion between this exterual sign and the mental 
facuity occurred to me. It was not, however, till 
fome time afterwards that, led from observation to 
observation, from reflecuon to reflection, PE began to 
conceive that since memory has its external sign the 
other faculties might very well have theirs, From 
that moment every person remarkable for any talent, 
er for any quality, became the sultect of new atten- 
tion, and all my thoughts were directed to a minute 
study of the form of their heads. Litdle by Jittle I 
weatured to flatter myseif that T could perceive one 


presented themselves to receive official support or 
condemnation of their science. A commission was 
nanied by the Institute to report upon the labours of 
Drs Gall and Spurzheim. After much patient in- 
vestigation, the report was drawn up by the celebrat- 
ed Cuvier. It was unfavourable to the science of 
Phrenology, and even went so fur as to exense the 
Institute for having taken the aubject into considera- 
tion atall. ‘This, it may be curious to remark, has 
been the fate of phrenology with every really dis- 
tinguished physiologist and metaphysician. After 
examining its claims, they feel so satiséed of the 
absurdities involved in them, that they dismiss the 
subject from their minds, without bestowing on it 
any after consideration, just as a person, who has 
‘mistaken a turnip in the field for a human skull, 
' flings it from him hastily, in the fear that he may be 
laughed at for having given it a moment's attention. 


constant shape in the head of every preat painter, of Hence, in all our profound metaphysical works, 


every creat musician, of every great mechanic, seve- 
roliy denoting a decided predisposition in the mdisi- 
dual to one or other of these arts. In the mean dime 
Bohad begun the study of medicine, when TP heard 
much about the functions of the muscles, of the vis 
cera, &c, but not a word about the functions of the 
bran. My tormer observations then recurred to me, 
and ted me to suspect, what FE afterwards proved, 
that the form of the skull is entirely dne to the iorm 
of the viecus which is contained im it. 


[ phrenology is never or but barely adverted to; aud 
: though mere authority of high names shouid never be 
'adduced, of themselves, to condemn, still it camot 
“be denied that their presence carries a legitimate 
i weight in recommending 2 subject.* _ 
In Mareh, 1814, Dr Spurzheun cane to Britain, 
and proceeded to London, where he exhibited at the 
Medico-Clururgical Society's hall, commencing by 
ta dissection of the bran, He delivered a course of 


Fron that | Jectures, but bis auditors were not more than forty, 


instant | conceived the hope of being able one day ! and lis second course was equally thinly attended. At 
to determine the moral and intellectual faculties of | Bath, Bristol, Dubiin, and Cork, where he also de- 
man, by means of tis cerebral oreanization, and of : livered lectures, he was equally coldly received ; but 
estabushing a physioiegy of the brain. 1 therefore | at Edinburgn, whence he proceeded, he was more 
resolved to continue my researches until E should ob- | cnecessful in procuring proselytes,  Atcention had 
tain mv object or fnobot impossabe. ‘The task would | been druwn to the subject there by Q very pungent 
hace been less difficult had t abandoned myseit en- 
. Girely to nature, But Eo had learned too much of the 
errors and prejudices then taught upon those subjects 
mut to be biassed by them. and | was still further en- | ee ieee rnaita, refosed to admit Phrenudgy we ct section 
tangled by the doctrines a metiy hysiciaus who teach of ther saciety. This we state nea fact, tut ft ocean ; 
that all our ideas come by our senses; that all nen ; fer we are avere to an exclusive spirit in phucsopny, of any 
are burn alike; that education and accident alone | thing elses and i srirny bm nam cust scnen Goth 


ith 
make them differ. If this be true, eaid 1, no faculty | mental aud physical. with ecleace, both 
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* The Britesh .sectation, estab ished several years ago, and 
the atject ot which is to tring scientific toen annually together 
trom all quarter. of Eurspe, for the harmonious decusion af 
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article against phrenology in the Edinburgh Review 
for June, 1815, which so far favoured Dr Spursheim 
as to raise curiosity about him, and fill his class- 
room. [le remained in Edinburgh seven months, 
and was so successful in gaining converts, that he 
predicted it to be the spot from which, as from a 
centre, the doctrines of phrenology should spread 
over Britain. His prediction has been thus far veri- 
fied, that Edinburgh is at this hour the very head- 
quarters of phrenology, and that it rejoices in a 
flourishing Phrenological Society which publishes 
Transactions, as well as in a Phrenological Magagine. 
The founder, also, of this society, Mr George Combe, 
must be allowed to be one of the best expounders and 
defenders of phrenology which the science yet can 
boast. 

Dr Spursheim returned to London—thence to 
Paris—and did not. visit Britain again till 1825. 
, Societies, with collections of busts, had by this time 
been established in almost every considerable town 
in the empire ; and such was the mania of the day, 
that the doctor was warmly received wherever he 
went—at London, Liverpool, Manchester, lull, 
Exeter, Dublin, Cork, Glasgow, Paisley, Dundee, 
&c. Dr Spurzheim eventually went to Arnerica, 
where he lied in 1832, that fatal year for so many 
distinguished men. See the respective articles Gail 
and Spurzheim in this work. 

Although Dr Gall was the founder of phrenology, 
and although he was the discoverer of twenty-seven 
organs out of thirty-five, he is generally admitted to 
have been deficient in forming a system, or in deduc- 
ing from it philusophical data. Dr Spursheim is said 
by phrenologists to have contributed most to the ad- 
vancement of the science, by enriching it with im- 
portant discoveries, by arranging it into a systein, 
pnd by showing how it might be applied to many in- 
teresting purposes connected with the human mind. 
We shall here give a list of the twenty-seven organs 
discovered by Dr Gall, with the titles he affixed to 
each. These titles, it will be observed, differ chiefly 
from those of Dr Spuraheim in being less comprehen- 
sive in their character, and therefore less pliable in 
representing the various faculties and dispositions of 
man. For example, what Gall called murder, Spurs. 
heim calls destructiveness, thus including in it a desire 
to destroy noxious animals, and to kill for food ; and 
while Gall has a bump for veneration and one for 
religion, Spursheim confines himself to veneration, 
eid fer includes, not only a propensily to venerate 
God, but to venerate wealth, power, or any distin- 
guished personage. 

The following is Dr Gall’s list :—No. 1. the in- 
stinct of veneration. No. 2. the love of offspring. 
No. 3. friendship. No. 4. courage, self-defence. No, 
5. murder, No.6. cunning. No. 7. the sentiment 
of property. No. 8. pride, self-esteem, haughtiness, 
No.9. vanity, ambition. No. 10. cautiousness. No. 
11. the memory of things, the power of being educat- 
ed. No. t2. localmemory. No. 13. the memory of 
persons. No. 14. verbal memory. No. 15 memory 
for languages. No. 16. colours. No. 17. music. No. 
18. number, No. 19. aptitude for the mechanical 
arts. No. 20. aptitude for drawing comparisons, No. 
21. aptitude for drawing conclusions. No. 22. wit. 
No, 23. poetry. No. 24. good-nature. No. 25. mi- 
inickry. No. 26. religion. No. 27. firmness of char- 
acter. The figures in this list have no relation to 
those on the casts. 

Dr Spurzheim's arrangement of the faculties is 
comprised in orders, genera, &c. In the article 
Craniology, in this encyclopedia, are given cuts re- 
presenting the different localities of the different 

organs, Withont, however, referring the reader to 
then, we shall reprint them here, for bis better con- 


venience, it being always desirous to have the ma 
immediately before the eye while reading the d 
scription. We shall also give from Dr Combe, 1 
Spuraheim’s list of the organs: 





Orver J. FEELINGS. 


Genus I. PROPENSITIES— Comsnon (o Man with 
the Lower Animals. 


Tur Love oF Lire. 
An <Apprtite Foz Foon,.—Uses: Nutritien.— diem. 
ginttony and drunkennense, 

1, AMATIVENFSs: Produces eexual love. 

2 PHILOPROGENITIVENERS.<= Uses: Love of offapring.—J 
uses: Pampering and «poiling children. 

3. ConceENnTRATIVevEss.— Uses: It gives the desire for pr 
manence in place, and fur permanence of emontions # 
ideas in the mind.—.fhuses: Aversion tn move abrom 
morbid dwelling on internal emotions and ideas, te U 
neglect of external impressions, 

4 Avuesivexess—Uses: Attachment; friendship and 5 
ciety result from it.— Abuses: Clanship for iaaprop 
vee attachment tu worthiess individuals. It is get 

ly strong in women. 


come difficulties, and to reamt atterkn.—A : le 
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\ §. Comaativennes,— Uses: Courage to mart to 
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. ‘This Gnishes the list of organs which phrenologists 
have ventured to attribute to the brain, and as they 
have left no further rvom on the cranium for addi- 
tional organs, we may fairly conclude that their list 
is terminated and their science completed. ‘The 
reader, however, must be apprized, that most of the 
organs enumerated above lave duplicates, that is, 
the one hemisphere of the brain is said to resemble 
exactly the other. ‘This is inferred from analogy. 
We have two eyes aud two ears, say phrenologists ; 
so we have two organs of wit, destructiveness, &c. 
In those organs, however, that are situated along the 
middle line of the head, the two hemispheres of the 
brain approach so closely, that both the organs are 
included in one circle ; fut still phrenologists insist 
on two organs, one on each side. The advantage of 
ssing duplicate organs is this. It has often 
been objected to phrenology, that ple are fre- 
quently injured on particular parts of the cranium— 
i , there are many cases, not fatal, in which por- 
tions of the brain have been actually destroyed—and 
yet the faculty attributed by phrenologists to the in- 
ured locality has not been in the slightest degree 
mpaired. <A soldier on the feld of Fattle, as has 
been wittily observed, whuse organ of Veneration 
receives a blow, is never heard to exclaim, ‘ ‘There! 
my religion is clean gone! I care nothing now fur 
God or the Captain!’ A tender father, wounded on 
the organ of Philoprogenitiveness, feels no sudden 
disregard for his children. A miser, well banged on 
the organ of Acquisitiveness, does not instantly be- 
come careless of his money bags; nor is a coward, 
whose large bump of cautiousness has been half beat- 
ea in by ruffians, in any degree cured of his timidity. 
To such facts as these, phrenvlogists say, the brain 
is compused of two similar halves or hemispheres, 
and the organs of all the faculties ure double. ‘That 
one eye, one “ar, or one nostril may perform its func- 
tions, and the person see, hear, or smell, although 
the eye, ear, and nostril of the opposite is diseased or 
injured, is a fact of which we all are aware. Now 
as the organs of the mental faculties are double. 
analogy would Jead us to conclude, that such will 
also be the case with them ; and that before we can 
expect complete loss of any one faculty, the entire 
organ of each side must be destroyed, just as both 
eyes or both ears must be diseased, before complete 
loss of sight or hearing occurs. But this reasuning 
is by no means satisfactory. For even granting the 
 bypothesis, and not to insist on the position that it is 
necessary to produce something more than bare as- 
sertion for the duplicate existence of the organs be- 
fore we admit their illustration as available in argu- 
ment, we may say, that when a man loses his eye, he 
feels its want, and if he becomes deaf on one side, he 
is quite conscious of a defect in hearing. <A similar 
Consciousness, by analogy, shonld accompany = the 
destruction of one of a pair of phrenological orguns, 
The wounded soldier should at least become by one 
half less ardent in his devotions, and the wounded 
miser take a much less firm grasp of his moncy-bags. 
But neither the consciousness of defect nor the tact 
of defect accompanies the injury. Besides, it so hap- 
pens, as we have already said, there is a range of 
ulties at the conjunction of the hemispheres of the 
brain, the organs of which, though called double, are 
quite contiguous, and therefore substantially single, 
so that st is tapossible tu injure one without injuring 
both. These organs comprehend Comparison, Bene- 
volence,V eneration, Firmuess, &c., all of which, being 
situated on the front, top, and centre of the head, are 
more open to injury than any others.® 
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necessary to reader, Unak, \ weperatien ot diminction of structure 
gists have mapped the outer cranium tate we | cotward boondaries ol Vorenniogieal organs, 
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Were phrenology an established science, and were 
it possible to draw unerring deductions from the data 
which it lays down, it cannot be denied that its dis- 
covery would be the greatest step ever made in mcn- 
tal philosophy, and its application the most beneficial 
ever used for the amelioration of the human race. It 
would give man a knowledge of himself, and direct 
him in the application of the faculties with which he 
might be endowed. By disclosing individual char- 
acter, it would give security to social intercourse, and 
make communication prompt and easy. It would 
disclose real merit and expose unworthiness. The 
truly wise and good would at last attain their proper 
station in society ; while the ignorant and vicious 
would be obliged to hide their diminished heads. Te 
parents the science would be of invaluable service, 
in directing them as to the proper moral and intellec- 
tnal training of their children; nor would any d:fi- 
culty longer exist regarding the choice of a profession 
—nhv one, in future, would be made a lawyer, who 
should have been a painter, nor a clergyman shi 
should have been a fiddler. In medical jurisprudence, 
and indeed in the administration of justice generaily, 
phrenology would create an entire revolution, The 
real maniac would at once be distinguished from the 
responsible agent ; and crime might even be pre- 
vented by securing the thief and murderer betore 
they had given scope to their propensities. 

But neither is phrenology an established science, 
nor, if it were, can it ever be applied with cercainty 
to the illustration of individual character. Many of 
the organs are so heterogeneous in their nature, that 
they may indicate faculties or dispositions diametri- 
cally opposite, while others are furnished with com- 
pensating organs which balance the good or the evil 
of either, and thus render both ineffective. The organ 
of secretineness, for example, which indicates a thief, 
also indicates a liar, an actor, and a novelist! = It is 
even said to be necessary to constitute dignity of 
character! Again, you may have the organ of de- 
structiveness developed largely, and yet be a peace- 
uble and good man. How is this accounted for? 
Your organs of cautiousncss and benxerolence are 
brought to bear upon it, so that it is tamed down into 
a very harmless affair, and would not even hart a fly. 
ft may be said, therefore, to be kept more for shuw 
than use. Thurtell the murderer's bump of benevo- 
lence was larger than his bump of destructiveness; 
and his killing Weare, phrenologists suy, was merely 
un exception to the general kindness of his dispusi- 
tion, ‘They even adduce an instance in which he was 
known to give haif-a-guinea to8 poor man! By ths 
kind of shuffling—of explaining away the character 
of certain organs or extending their sphere—am of 
balancing one organ with another— phrenologists are 
never at a loss in making the configuration of the 
skull to correspond with the propensities or mental 
endowments of the individual, We could give nume- 
rvus instances, but we refrain. It has been said by 2 
profound philosopher, that erery man ts more than 
Aalf alike. ‘Tuat half, phrenologists, in their ex- 
aminations of character, have the chance of hitting ; 
if they miss the other half, they can easily explain 
the reason in their own peculiar jargon. 

‘There are other circumstances in the way, which, 
even according to the phrenologists’ own showing, 
must for ever prevent them from correctly judging of 
the character of man from the external surface of his 





many sections, no corresponding sections or divisions are te be 
found in the interior structure or arrangement of the 
Were the Sbrain divided into thirty-five or thirty-six ceils, 
phrenologists might be justified in marking the divisions with- 
out, but it consists of one mass, and there le no kind of in 
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cranium. An organ, they say, may be so extremely 
developed as to push the neighbouring organs from 
the places usually occupied by them ; and sometimes 
several organs, in the vicinity of each other, are 
equally or proportionally developed, so that, in place 
of a protu , from which the indication might 
be taken, a smooth or regular surface is met with. 
Now, there are no fewer than five im organs 
in the line of each eyebrow, and if no distinct protu- 
berance appear in this region, what is the observer 
to infer? Are the organs all deficient or all re- 
dundant ? Must we estimate them by their absolute 
or relative sise? Or if the smoothness arises from 
the extreme development of one organ raising up 
another, how are we to di ish between the one 
which elevates and the one which is elevated ? 

The fundamental doctrine of phrenologists is, that 
the size of an organ determines the power of the al- 
leged faculty or propensity belonging to it, just as if 
the sise of a man’s eye determined the strength of his 
vision, or the largeness of his ears the excellence of 
his hearing! But sise alone, they admit, is not in 
all cases, a true criterion—and here is another 
plexity or scapegoat for the manipulator of heads. 
The vigour of any faculty may be increased by edu- 
eation or exercise, ar even by disease, without any 
corresponding increase In its size. Thus, if a man is 
found with a very small organ, and a very vigorous 
manifestation of its supposed faculty, phrenologists 
escape from the fact by pronouncing the organ to be 
in a state of unnatural activity, from disease or some 
ather cause. This is virtually giving up phrenology, 
hy confessing that the size of an organ cannot be 
pended on alone. It proves that faculties may have 
& vigour independent of their outward uberances 
—a ductrine diametrically opposed to the first princi- 
ples of phrenology. Mr Combe, on this point, feel- 
ing the dilemma on which it places his favourite sci- 
ence, has endeavoured to draw a distinction between 
the power and activity of a faculty, by saying that 
size indicates the presence of the one, though not of 
the other. But the distinction is without a difference. 
For what is the power of a faculty but its activity ? 
What is Cautiousness, but a quick sense of danger ? 
What Imitation, but a ready faculty of copying ? 
What Language, but a copious elocution, ora prompt 
recollection of words? What Wit, but sparkling 
thoughts and apt allusions? What Destructiveness, 
but readiness to destroy, the potrer lying in the arm 
and not inthe brain ? 

Phrenolugy claims to be called the science of ob- 
servation, and phrenologists are constantly vauntin 
of the facts they can adduce in support of their 
theories. Their cry is, ‘Come to our schools and 
cullections, and observe along with us, whether men- 
tal manifestations are, or are not, in constant propor- 
tien to cerebral development ; whether a given shape 
of head is not always accompanied by a certain talent 
and a certain character. If this be not so, we are in 
error.’ We confess that the opponents of phrenology 
have responded little to this invitation. They have 
bren so satisfied with the overwhelming arguments 
adduced against the system from almost every point 
of mental and physical philosophy, that they have 
left the manipulating of heads and handling of skulis 
and casts, to the phrenologists themselves. The 
resuit has been, that phrenologists, in almost every 
instance, being left to state their facts and balance 
their organs after their own fashion, have made out 
many what they call triumphant cases in support of 
their theory, and challenged their opponents to 8 
refutation of the same. In one distinguished instance, 
the challenge has been accepted. Mr Stone, 
dent of the Royal Medical Society of Edin has 
met them on their own ground, and by a series of the 
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most indefatigable examinations and measurements of 
a vast variety of skulls, has proved many of theis 
most vaunted hypotheses to be erroneous and false. 
The follow:ng are some of the results of his investiga- 
tions. 1. By comparing the crania of eighteen mur- 
derers with two extensive series of crania, this able 
inquirer has undeniably shown, that the crania of - 
such criminals are not characterised by any superior 
development in the reign of Destructiveness ; and 
that, instead of being , they are 
ani, of t the en Siento" hrenolo- 
or part o cranium, to which region p 

have referred the-organs of the moral sentiments, 
is frequently found higher and better in the crania of 
murderers, than in crania in . &. The crania 
of murderers have not been found to exhibit any de- 
ficiency of anterior development ; and sometimes, in 
contrast with other crania, the snterior region is even 
fuller and better developed in such criminals, than in 
crania in general, 4. ‘The posterior pment, or 
quantity of brain behind the ear, to which region 
phrenologists refer the animal propensities, has not 

found to exhibit any remarkable preponderance 
in the crania of murderers. 5. The region of the 
head, to which the snpposed of Acquisitiveness 
is referred, has not been found broader in notorious 
thieves than in individuals of exemplary character ; 
and sometimes even narrower—proved by the distance 
from Acquisitiveness to Acquisitiveness haying been 
taken in twenty-two thieves, and compared with the 
same dimensions in various persons, English, Scotch, 
and Irish, each class of individuals having been taken 
without any selection. 6. Ry a comparison of the 
heads of the same individuals, thieves are frequently 
found to that region of the head, to which the 
organ of Conscientiousness is secribed, more highly 
developed than individuals of exemplary character. 

The limits assigned to this article prevent us from 
entering the wide fields of physics and meta- 
physics with which the subject of is con- 
nected. Were it otherwise, we might deny the exis- 
tence of separate and independent facwities at all, in 
the composition of what is called the human mind, 
which we believe to be one and indivisible ; what 
are denominated faculties being rather different acts 
or rather states of it. But we confine ourselves to 
the theories and statements of the phrenologists them- 
selves. We give them the benefit of their own as- 
sumptions, feeling assured that, even with that, their 
science is unable to uphold itself before the slightest 
investigation. ; 

In looking ower the list of faculties assigned by 
phrenologists to the mind of man, it is impossible not 
to be strock with their name) on some particular 

ints, and their lamenta ficiency 
Thes we have both form and sise. According to 
inetaphysicians, a knowledge of extension includes 
the two, ferm being but the comparative extension of 
the several parts of the same object, and size the 
comparative extension of two several obj Again, 
the organs of combativeness and iveness 
coincide so nearly, that the absence of one would 
scarcely be missed if the other were in vigour. The 
use of Destructiveness is said to be to teach us to 
‘kill for food,’ —upon which it has been well remark- 
ed, that we should also have ns to teach us to 
dig tor foud, and to roast or boil for food. Such organs 
as concentrativeness and adhesiveness can never be 
considered as primitive faculties, but only as tnfenss- 
frers of other faculties. What is the meaning of the 
development of an organ, but that the faculty attri- 
buted to it is strong, and wherein, therefore, lies the 
svete, hi - "end cman we 
siveneess, which only mean & mrong 
tachment to any pamticnler cya? Dadian, wom. 
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new ns. Some men have a remarkable love for 
their children—and therefore we have a separate 
principle of PA enitiveness. But other men 
have as remarkable a love for their parents—and 
why therefore should we not have a faculty of Philo. 

enttorness, with a corresponding bump on sume 
suitable place of the cranium? ‘The aflections of 
others, again, are less remarkable in the ascending 
and descending lines, and spread most kindly in the 
collateral ;—Can it be doubted, then, that we should 
have a Philadelphic principle, to attach us to our 
brothers and sisters—and another to keep us in 
charity with our first cousins ? If the fact, that some 
men are distinguished for their love of wealth is a 
sufficient ground for assuming that Acquisitiveness is 
an independent and original principle of our nature, 
should not the fact of other men being distinguished 
for their love of dogs and horses justify us in referring 
this also to an inherent principle ?—or upon what 
grounds can we refuse the same honour tv the love 
of card-playing, gossiping, or agriculture ? Some 
men, nay some whole families are notorious for lying, 
though addicted to no other immorality ; some—the 
natural prey of the former—are proverbial for cre- 
dulity ; some for inordinate merriment and laughter; 
some for envy ; some for love of society ; some for 
telling long stories; some for love of nuise ; some 
for horror of it. Most of these, it appears to us, are 
quite as well entitled to the rank of primitive faculties 
or propensities as any on the list of the phrenologists 
Undoubtedly they mark as conspicuously the charac- 
ter and manners of the to whom they belung, 
and are not in general so easily resolved into more 
general principles. Why then should they be ex- 
cluded from the scheme of the phrenolopists, and left 
without any organs in their improvident distribution 
of the skull? Nay, upon these principles, why 
should there not be a separate original faculty prompt- 
ing us to the practice of skating, sailing, or planting? 
—or towards the study of botany, mineralogy, ana- 
tomy, bookbinding, chemistry, gymnastics—or any of 
the other five hundred pursuits to which idle men are 
found to betake themselves, with an engrossing and 
often passionate partiality ?” 

There are two arguments which have often been 
urged in favour of phrenology. ‘The first is, that 
genius is generally partial, that a man is often an 
excellent musician who has no talent for painting or 
metaphysics. Now, without insisting on the facts, 
that there are many causes which may lead a persun 
to one pursuit, and that few succeed to eminence 
unless they confine themselves to one track, we my 
simply say, that we find it just as easy to admit an 
original disparity in the existence called mind, as an 
original difference in the site of the phrenological 
organs. The second argument is, that in dreaming 
one or more faculties are awake, while others are 
asleep: and if all acted by means of one organ, they 
could not possibly be in different states at the same 
time. To this it may be answered, that it is quite as 
diffcult to understand why one of the intellectual 
organs should fall asleep while the others are awake, 
as why the mind should continue to act in some of its 
modes, and cease as to others. 

Phrenology has often been accused as leading to 
materialism and fatalism, but, with all its faults, we 
think it has been in this instance dealt with unfaie’y 
and unphilosophically. Phrenologists expressly 
clare their belief, that the brain is not the mind, but 
simply the organized medium through which, in this 
life, it manifests itself. This doctrine does not ap- 
pear liable to the charge of materialism. As to 


distinction can be drawn between the organ 
of firmness and the organs of concentrativeness and 
adhesiveness ? Some of the organs have balancing 
faculties, such as hope, which is balanced by cauti- 
eousness; destructiveness by benevolence, &c. But 
why have two organs, where the two principles ne- 
cessarily imply each other, and where either could be 
indicated by the elevation or depression of a single 
bump? It would be easier to being down hope to 
the requisite standard, by diminishing its peculiar 
n, than by leaving it large, and adding to the 
bulk of cautiousness. Or if a particular organ re- 
quires a compensating one, why not carry the princi- 
ple out through the whole system ?—why not match 
eneration with an organ of Scorn, Language with an 
organ of Silence, or Acquisitiveness with an organ of 
Prodigality ? 

Buc the deficiency of the faculties attributed by 
phrenologists to man is still more remarkable than 
their occasional redundancy. This is well illustrated 
by Lord Jeffrey in an article of his in the Edinburgh 
Review (No 88, for September, 1826) equally distin- 
guished for acute investigation and playful ridicule. 
‘The great boast of phrenology,” he says, ‘‘is, that 
it does not rest on fantastical and arbitrary abstrac- 
tions, but on a correct observation of the varieties of 
actual character, and is applied, not to a mere specu- 
lative and shadowy analysis of supposed qualities, hut 
to the undeniable realities by which men are distin- 
guished in common life. It takes no cognizance of 
such questionable existences as perception, memory, 
imagination, or judgment ; but looks at once to the 
pecuiiarities by which the conduct and characters of 
men in society are marked to ordinary observation. 
Thus it finds one man actuated in all his conduct 
by a strong desire of fame—and immediately it 
sets down ‘love of Approbation’ as an original prin- 
ciple in our nature, and looks about for a bump on 
sume vacant part of the skull, by the size of which 
the strength of this propensity may be measured. 
Another is distinguished by his love of money— 
and so Acquisitiveness is established as a primitive 
and inherent propensity! Another is a great talker 
—and forthwith Language is made a distinct and in- 
dependent faculty! Another has a turn for making 
nut-crackers and mouse-traps—and what can be so 
natural as to refer this to the bulk of his organ of 
Constructiveness? Another shows a great love for 
children, without indicating much benevolence to any 
grown creature—and nothing consequently can be 
plainer than that Philoprogeuitiveness is an original 
sentiment. Some are quick at arithmetical operations 
—and what explanation can be so satisfactory, as 
that they have the faculty of Number very prominent? 
Others remember all the cross-roads they have ever 
come through—and who can deny, therefore, that 
they are distinguished for their Locality ? Some 
keep their papers, clothes and furniture very nicely 
arranged—which can be attributed only to the degree 
in which they possess the faculty of Order ; while 
there are others again, at least so Mr Combe assures 
us, whose genius consists in a peculiarly quick ob- 
servation of the size and weight of external substances 
—for whose sake accordingly it has heen thought 
reasonable to create the special original faculties of 
Size and Weight! This, we must admit, is sufficiently 
simple and bold. But where is it to stop? If we 
are thus to take all the tastes, habits, accomplish- 
ments and propensities, by which grown men are 
distinguished, in the concrete, and forthwith to refer 
them to some liar original faculty or principle, 
imagined for the mere purpose of accounting for 
them, the thirty-six original faculties of the phrenolo- | fatalism, the mystery remains the same, whether an 
—Midte may st once be multiplied to 360 or 36,000— \ individual becomes the perpetrator of barm by the 

‘must be made upon the skull for as marry \ Gores of bis tral ot try tin enweatial aatare. 
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came into office. Their authority again sunk ; but, | idea much more completely, and doctor Gall has 4!so 
‘$n the revolution, they had, for several years, a de- | made such comparative representations for the illus- 
cided preponderance in the convention. Joseph II. | tration of phrenology. A great part of the art of 
of Austria, and Leopold of Tuscany, his brother, | painting and sculpture is founded on physiognomy. 
were friendly to the system, but did not allow the | As the expression of the face depends very much 
ect freeiom of trade which it recommended. | upon the formation of the fore part of the skull, phy- 

he principles of the physiocratic system are, 1. | siognomy is illustrated by craniviogy.* Among the 
The earth is the only source of all national wealth ; | chief points in physiognomy, Kant, in his anthropo- 
and only those who use or increase the natural | logy, reckons, 1. the general information of the face, 
wers operating in the vegetable and animal! king- arly in the profile, which is interesting, both 
om, as farmers, fishermen, herdsmen, miners, add | in respect to the physio y of individuals and of 
to the amount of actual wealth. All other labourers, | nations, as Blumenbach’s investigations prove ; 2. 
mechanics, manufacturers, merchants, produce no- | the features of the face; 3. the motions of the face, 
as far as they have become habitual; also the walk, 


thing which can increase the public wealth; they 
by the | &c. Kant and others think they can show whty pliy- 


only change the form of the articles produced 
former classes, and their wages will always be paid | siognomy can never be elevated toa science. It is, 
however, a subject of great interest, but the student 


by the surplus of raw ucts, which the farmer 

saves from his own consumption. The merchant | must be on his guard against a general application 
only promotes the exchange of goods. Still less is | of the rules which experience seems to have furnish 
it In the power of public and men in similar | ed him. This was the reason why Lavater’s system 
employments to increase the elements of wealth. 2. | lasted but a short time, though he has collected 
All members of the community, therefore, are divided | valuable materials. Lavater.) The Dominican 
into productive and unproductive. To the latter | Campanella, who died in 1639, was a physiognomist. 
class belong scholars, artists, mechanics, merchants, | J. Cross published, in 1817, an Attempt to establish 
i upon scientiic Principles (Glasgow, 


&c., because all of them are to be supported by the y 
roductions of the earth, without having assisted be and Spursheim, the Physiognomical Sysiem. 
ace. 


irectly in producing them. What they save from 
the wages received from the mass of the natural pro-| PHYSIOGRAPHY. See Mineralogy. 
PHYSIOLOGY (from ¢ée:s, nature, in every sense, 


ducts, in various forms, contributes, indeed, to na- 

tional wealth, and they become, thereby, a useful | and reyes, science). This word, first used, as it ap 
class of citizens, indirectly increasing wealth. It is | pears, by Aristotle, would signify, according to iu 
ouly by their means, moreover, that the agriculturist | etymology, the science which treats of all the phe 
is enabled to devote himself exclusively to the cul- | nomena of nature, the whole universe, and thus 
ture of the earth. 3. From this it follows that the | would comprise natural philosophy as well as na- 
unrestricted exercise of all honest occupations is ne- | tural history ; but the term has been subjected wo 
cessary to the wealth of both classes. The system 
inculcates freedom in regard to foreign commerce, 
as well us to the mechanic arts, considering it a 
matter of indifference whether the products of a 
country are consumed by natives or by fore . 
4. As, according to this system, all wealth is deriv- 
ed from the soil, the only subject taxed should be 
the net produce of the soll. e untenableness of 
this system, without replying to it in detail, rests 
chiefly in the misconception of nature and its pro- 
ducts. ‘The fire of the steam-engine is as much a 
productive natural power as that producing grain, 
and the plough as much a machine as the steam- 


engine. 

FH YSIOGNOMY (from vers, nature, and remes, 
law, rule) is the name given to the countenance of 
man, considered as an index of his general charac- 
ter, and also to the science which treats of the means 
of judging of character from the countenance. This 
is the general acceptation of the term; but there 
peems no very good reason why the science of phy- 
slognomy not be considered as extending toa 
man’s whole appearance. Whatever be thought of 
the possibility of laying down strict rules for such 
judgments, it is a fact of every day’s occurrence, 
that we are, almost without reflection on our part, 
impressed favourably or unfavourably, in regard to 
the temper and talents of others, by the expression 
of their countenances. As the face is that part of 
animals in which the noblest organs are united, Y 
which they put themselves in contact with the worl 
and, for various reasons, shows most of their charac- 










































some restrictions, and is used, sometimes, for the 
science which treats of all the phenomena of living 
bodies, and thus becomes synonymous with biolegy ; 
sometimes for the science which treats of animal 
life, and then is synonymous with zoonomy or dyname- 
logy ; and sometimes for the science which treats of 
the phenomens of life in man, and then it corres 
Pon s to one of the significations of anthropology. 
he most scientific use of the word is that which ap- 
plies it to the plrenomena of life in general, as all the 
phenomena of life, animal or v le, are intimately 
connected wetahle phpetal T. science would then 
include vegetable physiology, animal physiology, 
and comparative physiology, which corresponds to 
comparative anatomy, and examines the : 
and differences presented by the organic activity of 
the two classes of beings. Physiol has been 
further divided into general and special, the former 
analysing the phenomena of life in an abstract mam 
ner, without making the application to particuler 
species, whilst the examines the mechanisn 
and the results of life in certain species, Physi 
ology, finally, has been treated under the subdivi- 
sions of hygienic, pathologic and therapeutic physi- 
ology. As long as these divisions serve simply te 
assist the student, without conveying wrong 
as to the science and the subject whch it treats, vis. 
life, so various in its manifestations, yet one and the 
same throughout all nature, they may be useful. 


@ Physiognomny aed phrenology, tn a certain degree, aiways 
have existed and will exist. ough eur rules for lag of 
men from their appearaace may often fail, we still » 
trust in them. We cannot help considering it strange ifs 
selky-looking man is found to be kind, and a id. looking 
man to be sagacious. We find in the autobingraphiral ietters 
of the philolower Jerome Wolf (who died 1560), a curious stary, 
that the physician altending his father on bis death-bed, looking 
at the forehead of young Jerome for some time, cunsolrd 





of animals, Bapt. della Porta (who died in 1615) 
made such comperisons the basis of his physiogno- 
" father by the assurance that his son would be, at some futere 


anical investigations, and hed the heads of animals 
compared to human faces represented. Tischbein, time, a capable man, tho he might then appear awkwas 
re, has ol fed ont the wat we Vibe ome Retione, tn commeeniae 
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PIG IRON—PILATE. 


the toes; tail with twelve feathers; they walk well, 
and fly with great swiftness, continuing on the wing 
for a long time. ‘They are found in every part of 
the world. but the species are most numerous in 
warm climates. 

Of all the varieties of the pigeon, the most re- 
markable for its attachment to its native place is the 
messenger or carrier. This is distinguished from the 
others Bra broad circle of naked white skin round 
the eyes, and by its dark blue or blackish colour. 
They obtained their name from the circumstance of 
their being used to convey letters from one place to 
another. The bird is brought, for this purpose, 
from the place where it is intended to convey the 
information ; a letter is tied under its wing, and it is 
set at liberty ; and, from some inconceivable instinct, 
it directs its flight, in a straight line, to the very spot 
from whence it had been taken. See Carrier Pigeon. 

In America, there is a species of pigeons, called 
the passenger or wild pigeon, which abounds most 
prolifically. It is of a bluish-slate colour, with a 
while belly; the throat, breast, and sides vinace- 
ous; tail black, of twelve feathers, five late- 
ral whitish ; the female is paler, and her breast of a 
cinereous brown. ‘These birds visit the different 
states, in innumerable quantities, but are more 
abundant in the Western States. The time of their 
appearance in Pennsylvania is early in the spring, 
and again in autumn, when they pass in flocks con- 
sisting of thousands. Wilson states that these flocks 
are insignificant in comparison to those observed in 
the Western States, which abound in the favourite 
food of these birds. They breed there, and the same 
author mentions that some of the breeding-places, as 
they are termed, extend for thirty or forty miles in 
extent. They are taken by means of clap-nets, 
managed by a person cdncealed in a hut composed 
of brush-wood. In this way, ten to furty or fifty 
dotens are sometimes taken at a sweep. Their ap- 
pearance is also a signal for a general turn out of 
every one that can obtain a gun. For a detailed de- 
scription, see Wilson's -fmerican Ornithology. 

PIG IRON. See fron. 

PIG OF BALLAST; a large mass of cast iron or 
lead, used for ballast. 

PIG OF LEAD; the eighth part of a fodder, 
amounting to about 250 pounds weight. 

PIGMENTS ; materials used for imparting colour, 
whether by dyeing, painting, or otherwise. (See 
Dyeing.) The colouring substances used as paints 
are partly artificial and partly natural productions. 
They are derived principally from the mineral king- 
dom ; and even when animal or vegetable substances 
nre used for colouring, they are always united witha 
mineral substance (an earth or an oxide’, because by 
themselves they have no body, which they acquire 
only by a mixture with a mineral. In painting, the 
colours are ground, and applied by means of some 
liquid, which dries up without changing them. For 
this purpuse different fluids are employed, and the 
difference of the material used, with the method of 
employing it, has given rise to the modes of painting 
in water colours. oil colours, in fresco, in distemper, 
&c. For oil painting mineral substances are more 
suitable than Jakes prepared with minerals, because 
the latter become darker by being mixed with oil. 
The mineral colours all consist of metallic oxides, or 
salts, or of combinations of sulphur. The first are 
less liable to change than the ethers. Among the 
metallic oxides used as pigments are minium and 
massicot, from lead ; the ochres, burnt sienna, umber, 
from iron ; smalt, from cobalt. Among the salts, or 
saline metallic combinations, are, white lead, Crem- 
nits white, from lead; Prussian blue, from iron ; 
verdigris, mineral green, Brunswick green, from 
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copper. Metallic combinations containing sul 

are cinnabar (from quicksilver) and orpiment ( 
arsenic). The lake colours have tin or alum for 
their basis, and owe their tint to animal or vegetable 
colouring substances. Among them are the red 
lakes, prepared from cochineal, madder, and of in- 
ferior quality, from Brasil wood; the yellow from 
fustic, weld, &c.; the brown from several other 
colouring barks; finally, indigo, which, however, is 
entirely vegetable. In staining porcelain and glass, 
the metallic colours which are not driven off b t, 
and are not easily changeable, are used. Gold con- 
taining tin gives a purple, nickel green, cobalt blue, 
iron and manganese biack, uranium yellow, chrome 
green. On the subject of painters’ pigments, their 
preparation and application, see Bouvier’s Manuel 
des jeunes Artistes et Amateurs en Peinture (Paris, 
1827); Tingry's Painter's and Varnisher's Guide. 

PIGMY. See Pygmy. 

PIKE (esor) ; a genus of fish, distinguished by 
having only one dorsal fin near the tail, a long, 
slender body, compressed laterally, and the lower 
jaw projecting beyond the upper. They are ex- 
tremely voracious and destructive, and their diges- 
tive powers are as remarkable as their voracity : they 
not only feed on fish, but also destroy young aquatic 
birds, &c. They attain a great longevity, though 
many of the accounts given of the age which indivi- 
duals of this genus have reached, must be received 
with great reservation. The common pike (EZ. /w- 
cius), when in season, is beautifully marked with a 
mixture of green and bright yellow spots. When 
out of season, however, these colours e dull. 
They grow to a large size, and are taken in t 
numbers as an article of food. Their flesh is white, 
firm and well tasted. They are caught either in 
what are termed crown nets, or by the hook. When 
the latter mode is used, the line must be very strong, 
and the hook fastened with wire. The bait genera 
ly used is a small fish. The Ohio pike (Z. osseus) 
also attains a very large size, and 1s exceedingly 
abundant in the western rivers and lakes. 

PIKE. The pike, in the middle ages, with the 
cross-bow, sword and battle-axe, formed the chief 
weapons of the infantry. The pike was from sixteen 
to eighteen feet long, consisting of a pole with an 
iron point. See Lance.) Men armed with it were 
called pike-men. After the invention of guns, they 
gradually fell into disuse, and, in fact, can hardly be 
considered very effective arms in modern warfare, 
unless in the hands of excited insurgents, or of peo- 
ple, fighting for their liberty, when every species of 
arms js effective, even flails and staves, wielded b 
monks. The Prussian Landsturm was armed wi 
pikes in 1813, to be used in case no better arms were 
to be had. The Swiss first substituted the halberd 
for the pike, towards the fifteenth century. For 
some time, every company in the armies of Europe 
consisted of at least two-thirds pike-men, and one- 
third harquebussiers. Gustavus Adolphus, the great 
improver of the modern art of war, about 1630, 
omitted the pike-men in some regiments entirely. 
The invention of the bayonet drove it still more out 
of use. 

PILASTERS. See Architecture. 

PILATE, Powtics, the successor of Valerius 
Gratus in the government of Judea, A. D. 27. He 
is said to have been born in Spain. Pilate was pro- 
curator, or prepositus, of Judea (Suetonius. / espa- 
sian, 4), and, as was sometimes the case in a small 
province, or in a part of a large province, discharged 


the office of a governor ; hence he had the power of 
punishing capaally (Tacit. Annal., xii., 23), which 
procurators did not usually although Judea 


was a part of the province of Syr\a. He entennvar- 
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British residents at the Indian courts large bodies of 
mercenary troops, which the mediatised nabobs were 
obliged to pay. The number of the Pindarees was 
thus increased, and they were secretly excited by the 
Indian tributaries to attack the company. In 1817, 
the British governor-general, the marquis of Hastings, 
determined on the destruction of these robbers, whuse 
force was estimated at 40,000 horse. Attacked on 
all sides, they were conquered and dispersed. Gar- 
risons were placed in some fortresses, and hostages 
taken to Calcutta ; their other strong places were 
demolished. A flying party of seapoys was kept 
without intermission on the right bank of the Ner- 
budda, &c. At last, a moderate yearly tribute was 
imposed on the subjected tribes. The East India 
company has followed the rule of increasing their 
revenue, territory and troops, after every war, at the 
expense of the vanquished, so that the subjected 
princes have seldom ventured to break a lance 
with the British governor-general. 
PINDEMONTE, Cava iene Ippoito, an Italian 
poet, was born at Verona, in 1753, and, at the age of 
eighteen years, distinguished himself by his poetical 
productions. Having travelled through Italy, France, 
aod Britain, he preserved the impressions made on 
him by his journey in his Fiiaggi. In his Poesie Cam- 
pestri, he ks with enthusiasm of British scenery 
and life. His Arminio,a tragedy founded on the 
death of Arminius, contains choruses of warriors and 
virgins which are models of style. His lyric poems 
ere among his best works, and display a depth of 
thought and feeling with which the author seems to 
have been inspired by British literature. Besides 
translations from Homer, Virgil, Ovid and Catullus, 
his Fata Morgana, Elogia di Gessner, and Il Colpo 
di Martelio, are worthy of notice. Pindemonte lived 
at Venice, and died in 1828.—IIis brother, the mar- 
quis Giovanni Pindemonte (born 1751, died 1812), was 
author of some dramatic works —Componimenti 
Teatrali—ami translate’ Ovid's Remedia ‘Amoris. 
PINDUS ; a mountainous ridge in Greece, between 
Thessaly, Macedonia, Epirus and tolia. It was, 
like Helicon and Parnassus, a seat of Apollo and the 
muses. (See Zia.) It is now called Sfezzuro. 
PINE. A genus of plants, the principal one of 
the conifers, consisting of lofty evergreen trees with 
acicular leaves, and their branches disposed in a 
verticillate fourm. ‘The flowers are monoecious, and 
the fruit is a cone, having the seeds attached to the 
inside of each scale. The pines, together with the 
spruces aud larches, form the most striking feature 
in the vegetation of temperate climates, and are, 
besides, among the most useful of the products of the 
vegetable creation. Formerly these three genera 
Were united; but the true pines are readily distin. 
guished having their leaves, to the number of two, 
wee, or five, united at base io a cylindrical membra- 
nous sheath. About thirty species are known. 
The red Canadian pine: aus restnosa), @ northern 
species, inhabiting whole of Canada from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and also found in the northern 
and eastern parts of the United States, is rare on the 
coast south of the forty-third parallel of latitude, and 
even on the mountains has not been hitherto observed 
beyond the forty-first. In Canada and Nova Scotia 
it is called yellow pine—it is sometimes also impro- 
perly termed Nortray pine. Even in those districts 
where most common, it does not constitute a large 
proportion of the forest, but occupies sinall tracts of 
u few hundred acres, where the soil is dry and sandy, 
and grows either alone or in company with the white 
pine. The trunk rises to the height of seveuty or 
eighty feet by about two in diameter at base, and is 
chiefly reinarkable for its uniform siee for two thirds 
of its length: che bark is of a clearer epi then fa 
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any other of our pines; the leaves are in pairs, and 
are collected in bunches at the extremity of the 
branches; and the scales of the cones are unarmed— 
a character which serves tu distinguish it frum 
allied species. The wood is compact and fie- 
grained, rendered heavy by resinous matter, and is 
highly esteemed for its strength and durability. In 
the British provinces and in Maine, it is frequently 


employed in naval architecture, especially tor the 
decks of vessels, furnishing planks from knots, 
of forty feet in length. It is also used for masts, ani 


has furnished the main-mast of a &fty-gun ship. It 
is exported to Britain, both from Maine and from the 
St Lawrence. When young, it is a beautiful tree, 
and the vegetation is always vigorous. 

The scrub pine, or gray pino (P. bankstana) is a 
dwarf species, from three to ten feet high, unimpor- 
tant in a useful point of view. 

The true yellow pine (P. variabilis) rises to the 


‘height of fifty or sixty feet, by fifteen or eighteen 
i 


es in diameter at base, and sometimes more ; the 
leaves are four or five inches long, and are usually ia 
pairs, but sometimes in threes on the younger shouts; 
the cones are small, oval, and armed with fine spines 
The heart is fiue-grained, compact, y re- 
sinuus, and is highly esteemed for its excellence and 
durability. Immense quantities are used in naval 
architecture at New York, Philadelphia, and Bakti- 
more, fur decks, masts, yards, beams and cabins, and 
it is considered next in durability to the long-leaved 
pine: it is, besides, employed fur various mechanical 
purpuses. ‘Turpentine and tar may be obtained from 
the tree, but in too small quantities, and with tov 
much labour to yield a profit. 

The Jersey pine (P. trops), has received this ap- 
pellation from being most abundant in the lower past 
of New Jersey, where it grows in company with the 
yellow pine. This is a small tree, rarely attaining 
the height of thirty or forty feet, with a diameter ofa 
foot at base. The leaves are in pairs, one or twe 
inches long, and the cones are armed with streng 
spines. ‘The trunk is too small to be of any utility 
in the arts, and, besides, consists of a great proportiag 
of sap. . 
The pitch pine (P. rigida) is most abundant along 
the Atlantic coast, where the soil is div j 

erally meagre. The ridges of the Alleghantes ip 
Pennsylvania and Virginia are sometimes 
with it, and in some parts of the latter state # 
received the name of black pine. The ith 
gree of latitude appears to be its northern 
is frequently seen in large and miry swamps, and 
such situations attains the height of seventy or 
feet by two in diameter at base; and it appears 
support the presence of sea-water better thas 

pine. =, The leaves are in threes, varyi 

in length, as do the cones in size; the 
armed with acute spines. The branches are 
humerous, and occupy two-thirds of the trunk, whi 
renders the wood extremely knotty. The quality. 
the woud varies according to the situation ; in 
it is light, soft, and consists of a greater 
sap, but in a dry, gravelly soil it is compact, 
and contains a large proportion of resin. These 
fects render it much inferior to the yellow pine ; 
as this is becoming scarce, it takes its place for 


purposes. 
The loblolly pine (P. teda), often exceeds 
feet in height, with a wide s 
next to the white pine, is the lofti 
The leaves are six inches long, united by 
sometimes fours, on the young and vi 
The cones are four inches long, armed 
pines. The wood consists uf a still 
proportion of sap than any above-mentioned ; 
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ally found by the Europeans in {’eru, and has not 
n known in Europe above two centuries. It pas- 
sed from Brazil to the West Indies, and thence was 
transported to the East Indies, where it has long been 
successfully cultivated. The leaves are canaliculute, 
and spiny on the margin; the stem erect, and about 
two feet high ; the flowers blue, and united in a dense 
spike, which is crowned at the summit with a tuft of 
leaves ; the berries, in ripening, unite, and give to 
this spike somewhat of the form of a pinecone, but it 
is much larger. The seeds have been rendered abor- 
tive by cultivation. The pine-apple is most readily 
uced by planting the terminal tuft of leaves ; 

but, in our green-houses, it is far inferior to the tro- 
pical fruit, and yet is very generally cultivated in 
many parts of Eurupe, especially near the larger cities. 
In one or two of the southern provinces of Spain, it 
is raised in sheltered situations in the open air. Many 
varieties of the pine-apple have been produced, but 
they may be referred to seven principal ones. Some 
of the other species of true bromelia have crowns, and 
the fruit of most of them, though small, is eatable. 
The B pinguin has the fruit separately in clusters, 
and not in a cone, and the leaves afford a fibre, which 
is manufactured into cordage, or sometimes into good 
cloth. From the pine-apple is made very good wine, 
which turns in about three weeks, but recovers by 
longer keeping. The fruit is also sometimes preser- 
ved entire, and, when taken out of the sirup, is iced 

with sugar. 

PINEL, Partie, member of the institute, and of 
the legion of honour, the Howard of the insane, was 
born in 1745, at St André, in the department of the 
Tarn, studied at Toulouse, and Montpellier, where 
he supported himself by teaching mathematics. In 
1778, he went to Paris, and at frst applied himself 
to the study of the sciences connected with medicine, 
but afterwards devoted himself entirely to that science 
itself. In 1791, he was made directing physician at 
the Ricetre, an insane hospital, and, in 1794, at the 
Salpétriere. The harsh treatment of the insane then 
in vogue, their chains and unhealthy dungeons, filled 
him with horror. He introduced gentle treatment, 
uniting firmness with kindness, and was the first defi- 
nitely to recommend moral remedies (in his work Sur 
U'Aliénation mentale), and one of the earliest to estab- 
lish a regular police in the mad-houses. He also 
proved the existence of what he called manie sans dé- 
lire. He placed less stress on physical treatment, 
and, in particular, he agreed with Bordeu in condem- 
ning bloud-letting. In general, he recommended de- 
lay. ‘« What art cannot effect,” he used to say, ‘‘ time 
may accomplish.” His pathology was founded on 
Condillac’s system of philosophy, and was directed 
more toa consideration of the obvious phenomena than 
to a thorough insight into the nature of diseases ; yet 
his Nosographie philosophique (Paris. 1798; 6th ed. 
1818) formed an epoch in French medicine, as it sup- 
plied a want then generally felt. In many respects, 

inel is to be considered as the precursor of Bichat, 
since he was the first to point out the physiological 
and pathological difference of the various textures. 
He edited, for some time, the Guzelte de Santé, and 
was a collaborator in Fourcroy’s Médicine éclairée 
par les Sciénces physiques. and in the great Diction- 
naire des Sciences médicales. In the time of terror, 
Pinel concealed the unfortunate Condorcet in his 
house. In 1823, when the school of medicine was 
reformed by the government, M. Pinel was removed 
from his post on suspicion of entertaining liberal prin- 
ciples ; and he died three years later, at the age of 
eighty-one years. 

PINGRE, ALexanpre Gut, canon of the congrega- 
tion, and librarian of Ste. Génévieve, astronomer and 

geographer to the marine, and member of the we- 


demy of sciences at Paris, was bornin Paris, in 1711. 
He distinguished himself at Grst as a theologian, par- 
ticularly in the Jansenistic controversy ; but, at the 
age of thirty-eight, he was induced to devote himself 
to astronomy, for the purpose of fitting himself for 
the place of astronomer to the academy of sciences at 
Rouen, His observations here caused him to be 
chosen correspondent of the Paris academy, in 1750, 
and, in 1751, he was called to Paris by its order, to 
erect and superintend an observatory. Here he con- 
tinued his observations for forty years, and published 
an astronomical nautical almanac from 1754 to 1757. 
In 1756, he became associé of the academy, whose 
Transactions, from 1753 to 1770, contain numerous 
papers by him. In 1757,he entered upon one of the 
most difficult of astronomical labours, the theory and 
calculation of comets—and calculated the paths of 
more comets than all the other astronomers of Eu 
together. In 1766, he calculated the eclipses of the 
sun and moon for a period of 2000 years, for the 
second edition of the Art de vérifier les Dates, with 
a greater degree of accuracy than Lacaille had done. 
In 1767, he accompanied Courtanvaux on a voyage, 
to try the chronometers of Leroy and Berthoud, and 
made a report on the subject. In 1769, be made 8 
second voyage with Fleurieu for the same purpoce, 
and, in 1771, a third with Borda. In 1769, he obser- 
ved a passage of Venus over the sun’s disk at cape 
Francois (he had been prevented from observing & 
previous passage, in 1761, by the state of the weather). 
In 1783 sppeered his Cométographie. In 1790. he 
completed his History of Astronomy during the Seves- 
teenth Century, and, in 1786, he published a tranva- 
tion of the astronomical poem of Manilius. He died 
in May, 1796. 

PINGUIN (from pinguis, fat), more commonly 
called Pencuin (aplenodytes); a genus of birds exclo- 
sively found in the Autarctic seas. Their feet are 
placed more posteriorly than in any other birds, and 
only afford them support by resting on the tarsas, 
which is enlarged like the sole of the foot of » quad. 
ruped. The wings are very small, and are farnished 
with rudiments of feathers only, resembling scales 
Their bodies are covered with oblong feathers, harsh 
to the touch, and closely applied over each other. 
These, with a thick coat of fat, preserve the penguins 
from the severity of the cold. The water is the 
natural element of these birds : on land, their motions 
are slow and awkward, and, from the form of ther 
wings, or rather fins, they cannot fly. While in the 
water, they move with great alertness and rapidity. 
They principally feed on fish. The female lays from 
one to three eggs, forming a rude excavation or bor- 
row in the sand, instead of a nest, and it is only during 
the period of incubation that they are to be found ca 
shore : at all other times, they live entirely on the 
water. The largest species is the 4. mageliantea, « 
great magellanicr penguin, which is perhaps the mos 
awkward and ill-shaped of the genus ; for, although 
not inore than two feet in length, their bulk is some- 
times so great that they weigh from thirty to forty 
pounds, ‘They derive their name of penguin from 
their excessive pinguitude, or fatness. The bins 
which Buffon has distinguished by this name belong 
to a different genus, namely, alca, and are knoe 
among British naturalists by the appellation of ané. 
They are principally natives of the northern hem 
sphere, particularly of the Faroe islands. 

PINION, in mechanics ; an arbour or spindié, in the 
body of which are several notches, which catch the 
teeth of a wheel that serves to turn it round ; or its 
a lesser wheel that plays in the teeth of a one. 

PINITE is a crystallized earthy mineral, is 
granite and porphyry. Its form is that of a six-sided 
pram, Ususlly vouch rounded on the lateral edges; 
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Carnarvoushire. Early in life, she was distinguished 
in the fashionable world by her beauty and accom- 
plishmeuts. In 1763, she was married to Henry 
Thrale, a brewer of great opulence in Southwark, 
which borough he then represented in parliament. 
Soon after commenced her acquaintance with doctor 
Johnson, of whom she published Anecdotes, in one 
octavo volume (1786). Mr Thrale dying in 1781, 
his widow married, in 1784, Piossi, a Florentine 
music master. She accompanied her husband to his 
native city. Among her writings are, Observations 
made in France, Italy, and Germany (1789) ; British 
Synomymy, or an Attempt at regulating the Choice 
of Words in familiar Conversation (1794); Review 
of the most striking Events and Characters of the 
last 1800 Years (1801), &c. Mrs Piossi died at Clif- 
ton, May 2, 1821, in her 82d year. 

PIP, on PEP (pepia) ; a disease among poultry, 
consisting of a white, thin skin, or film, that grows 
under the tip of the tongue, and hinders their feeding. 

PIPE, in law; a roll in the exchequer, otherwise 
called the great roll; whence there is an office called 
the pipe-ofice, where cognizance is taken of forfeitures 
tw the king. 

PIPE; a wine measure, usually containing from 
110 to 140 gallons. Two pipes, or 252 gullons, 
make a tun. 

PIPE, Wehave given a view of the general laws 
of the motions of liquids in the article Hydrodynamics, 
but there are some practical results of these laws, as 
applied to their motions in pipes, which derive isn- 
portance from the great use made of pipes in the 
conveyance of water. (See Agueducts.) The fric- 
tion that occurs between a solid and the surface u 
which it moves can be accurately ascertained but 
not so with a fluid ; for in this, while one part may 
be moving rapidly, another may be quite stationary, 
moving slowly, or even moving in a contrary direc- 
tion. This is particularly observable in rivers, where 
the central part, or main current, will always be 
found flowing with much greater rapidity than either 
side; and experiment proves that the same effect 
occurs when water flows through pipes; for that 
water, which is in contact with the side of the pipe, 
moves with much more resistance than that at the 
centre, whereby the calculated discharge of any 
given pipe of considerable length, becomes much less 

is due to its magnitude. The term friction is 
applied to this obstruction to the passage of fluids, in 
same manner as it is to solids, and it exists to 
such an extent as to become an object of considerable 
inconvenience in practice. It can only be obviated 
by making the conveying pipe of much larger dimen- 
sions than would otherwise necessary, so as to 
nllow the free passage of a sufficient quantity of fluid 
through the centre of the pipe, while a ring or hollow 
cylinder of water is considered to be nearly at rest 
all around it. Other circumstances besides friction 
likewise tend to diminish the quantity of fluid which 
would otherwise pass throu ipes, such as the 
existence of sharp or right-angled | turns in them, and 
permitting eddies or currents to be formed, or not 
providing for the eddies that form naturally, by suit- 
ing the shape of the pipe to them. It follows, there- 
fore, that whenever a bend or turn is necessary in a 
water pipe, it should be made in as ual a curve 
or sweep as pussibie, instead of the form of an acute 
or even right angle; that the pipe should not only 
be sufficiently capacious to afford the necessary sup- 
ply, but should be of an equal bore throughout, and 
free from all projections or irregularities, against 
which the water can strike and form eddies or rever- 
berations, since these will impede the progress of the 
fluid as effectually as the most solid obstacles. The 
wietadion of water in channels or pipes hes becn found 
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to increase as the square of the velocity. It has also 
been found that the furm of the end of the pipe 
which communicates with the fountain-head, or re- 
servoir, greatly affects the quantity of water received 
by it. If it be gradually enlarged like a trumpet 
mouth, a larger quantity of water will be received 
than by any of the modes which follow, because the 
direction given to the particles by this form is most 
favourable to their admission. If the entrance tw the 
pipe be abrupt, in consequence of the cavity being 
wholly cylindrical, the particles will have a tendency 
to cross each other, and less water will enter the 
pipe in a given time. And if the end of the pipe 

rojects into the reservoir, a variety of opposing 
orces will be produced among the icles moving 
towards the entrance, so that a smaller quantity will 
be received by the pipe, than in either of the preced- 
ing cases. The form of the discharging orifice, like- 
wise, influences the quantity of water delivered by 
a pipe in a given time. If the end of the pipe be 
enlarged, by adding to it a frustum ofa hollow cone, 
the amount of water di ed in some cases may 
be prodigiously increased. ‘This fact, described by 
Venturi, appears to be the result of the pressure of 
the atmosphere, aided by the inertia and cohesiveness 
of the water. The pipes by which water is conveyed 
beneath the ground are generally of small or mod- 
erate size, are intended to be water tight, and have 
been made from a great variety of materials. It is 
desirable that they should possess strength, tightness 
and durability, and that the material of which they 
are com should not be capable of contaminating 
the water. 

Wooden pipes are commonly hollow logs, 
by boring through their axis, and con by mak- 
ing the end of one log conical, and inserting it imto a 
conical cavity in the next. Wooden pipes are in 
common use in this country, but are liable to decay, 
especially at the juints, where their thickness is 
smallest. 

Iron pipes are considered preferable to those of 
wood, being stronger, and, in most situations, more 
durable. ‘They are made of cast iron, with a soc- 
ket, or enlarged cavity at one end, into which the 
end of the next pipe is received. The joints thas 
formed are rendered tight, either by filling the imters- 
tices with lead, or by driving in a small quantity of 
hemp, and filling the remainder of the socket with 
iron cement, made of sulphur, muriate of ammonia, 
and chippings of iron. 

Copper pipes are extremely durable, and sre made 
of sheet copper, with the edge turned up and solder- 
ed. They require to be tinned inside, on account of 
the poisonous character of some of the compounds 
which are liable to be formed in them. I aquedocts, 
» Lead pipes are much employed fur sma 
owing tc the facility with which they can be soldered, 
and bent in any direction. They are commonly cast 
in short pieces, and afterwards elongated by drawing 
them through holes, in the same manner as wire. 
Leaden pipes, in general, are supposed not to conta- 
minate the water contained in them, because the car- 
bonate of lead, which is sometimes formed im them, 
is insoluble in water. They are not safe, however, 
for pumps and pipes intended to convey acid liquors. 

Stone pipes preserve the water contained by them 
in a very pure state. They are, however, , 
on account of the labour of working them, with the 
exception of soap stone, which, being readily shaprd 
and , may be usefully applied for the 
of conveying water, in those places where it is easily 
procured. 

Earthen pipes, made of common pottery ware, and 
glazed on the inside, are sometimes used, bat are 
wore liable \o be roken than most of the other kinds. 
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principally known by his translation of the Eneid 
and of Vida’s Art of Poetry. Mr Pitt died in 1748. 
(See Johnson's Lives of the Poets.) 

PITT, earl of Chatham. See Chatham. 

PITT, Wittta™M, second son of the earl of Chatham, 
was born May 28, 1759. He received a private 
education in the first instance, and, at the age of 
fourteen, was entered of Pembroke hall, Cambridge. 
On quitting the university, he visited France, and 
studied at Rheims, and, on his return, became a stu- 
dent of Lincoln's inn; and, in 1780, was called to the 
bar. He attended the western circuit once or twice, 
when he was introduced into parliament by Sir 
James Lowther, as representative for his borough of 
Appleby. His maiden speech was delivered in sup- 
port of Mr Burke’s financial reform bill, and he also 
spoke in favour of a reform in parliament. On the 
breaking up of the Rockingham adininistration, he 
became chancellor of the exchequer, at the age of 
twenty-three, under the premiership of the earl of 
Shelburne. <A general peace svon followed, which 
being made the ground of censure by a strong opposi- 
tion, the cabinet was dissolved, and the Fox and 
North coalition took its place. On his retirement 
from office, Mr Pitt resumed his efforts for a reform 
in parliament, and submitted three specific motions 
on the subject, which, although supported by Mr 
Fox, then secretary of state, were rejected. On the 
failure of the India bill of the latter, which produced 
the dismissal of the coalition, Mr Pitt, although at 
that time only in his twenty-fourth year, assumed the 
station of prime minister, by accepting the united 
posts of first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the 
exchequer. Although strongly supported by the 
sovereign, he stood opposed to a large majority of 
the house of commons, and a dissolution took place 
ia March, 1786. At the general election which fol- 
lowed, the voice of the nation appeared decidedly in 
his favour, and some of the strongest aristocratical 
interests in the country were defeated; Mr Pitt, him- 
self being returned by the university of Cambridge. 
His Grst measure was the passing of his India bill, 
establishing the board of control, which was followed 
by much of that fiscal and financial regulation, which 
gave so much cclat to the early period of his adminis- 
tration. The establishment of the delusive scheme 
of a sinking fund followed in 1786. Whatever may 
be the utility of the sinking fund in the regulation of 
funded sale and purchase, as a miraculous mode of 
liquidating the public debt, its pretensions are now 
setatrest forever. A commercial treaty with France 
followed in 1787, and soon after, the minister began 
to exhibit that jealousy of Russian aggrandisement, 
which, but for the manifest unpopularity of hostilities, 
might have involved the two countries in war. A 
similar spirit was displayed towards Spain, respecting 
the free trade at Nootka sound; and in defence of the 
stadtholder aguinst the machinations of France. In 
1788, Mr Pitt resisted the doctrine of the opposition, 
that the regency, during the king's indisposition, 
devulved upon the prince of Wales by right. The 
minister maintained, that it lay in the two remaining 
branches of the legislature to fill up the office, but 
that the prince could not be passed over in nomi- 
nating to this post. By the adoption of this principle 
he was enabled to pass a bill restricting the regent’s 
power, which the king's recovery rendered uuneces- 


sary. 

One of the most momentous periods in modern his- 
tory had now arrived. The French revolution broke 
vut, and produced a vibration in every neighbouring 
state; and a sensation was created in Great Britain, 
which, previously excited as she had been on subjects 
of parliamentary and geveral reform, in a great men- 

sure broke up the previous party divisions. A war 
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against French principles was declared on the one 
side, by which all amelioration was o ; whiie, 
on the other, the friends of rati reformation 


found themselves confounded with ignorant and 
heated men, who espoused some of the wildest and 
most visionary notions of the innovators of France. 
To make alarm as effective as possible; to encourage 
the dissemination of high principles of government, 
and involve in common obloquy all measures of oppo- 
sition, and all projects of reform; to augment, accord- 
ing to the apparent urgency of circumstances, restric- 
tions upon personal liberty, and make tempurary 
sacrifices of the spirit of the constitution to what he 
deemed the public safety,—such, according to vnc 
party, were the principles of Mr Pitt's government 
at this crisis; while others would have had him gose 
much farther, and, purely on a conservative principle, 
would, in a constitutional sense, have leit him nothmg 
to preserve. The details of the momentous context 
which followed, form no subject for the biographer. 
Great Hritain was successful by sea; but, during the 
life of Mr Pitt, the coutlict on the continent was m 
favour of France. The suspension of cash payments 
in 1797, the necessity of attending to home defence, 
the mutiny in the fleet, and the accumulation of the 
public burdens, which still press so heavily on the 
nation, were some of the bitter fruits of this struggt; 
which were, however, on the other hand, alleviated 
by @ commercial monopoly, that, assisted by the 
temporary operation of an unlimited paper issue, 
materisily moditied the consequences both in form 
and in fact. In 1800, the Irish union was accom- 
plished. 

Soon after the accomplisliment of this event, the 
hopeless aspect of the war with France began to 
turn the national attention towards peace; and Mr 
Pitt determined to retire. The alleged reason fer 
his retreat, not publicly avowed, but communicated 
to his friends, was the oppusition of the king (see 
Gieorge I11) to all further concession to the Irish 
Catholics, which had been promised by the articles 
of the union. (See Catholic Emancipation.) He 
accordingly resigned his post in 1801; and the crisis 
of revolutionary fervour having for some time abated, 
he carried with him into retirement the esteem of a 
powerful party, which hailed him as “ the pilot ut 
weathered the sturm.” The peace of Amiens suc- 
ceeded; and the Addington administration, which 
concluded it, Mr Pitt supported for a time, and thea 
joined the opposition, spoke on the same side as 
his old antagunist Mr Fox. ‘The new minister, who 
had renewed the war, unable to maintain his ground, 
resigned; and, in 1804. Mr Pitt once more resumed 
his post at the treasury. Returning to power asa 
war minister, he exerted all the energy of his charac 
ter to render the contest successful, and found means 
to engage the two great military powers of Russis 
and Austria in a new coalition which was dissolved 
by the battle of Austerlits. Mr Pitt, whose state of 
health was previously declining, was sensibly afected 
by this event; and his constitution, weakened bya 
hereditary gout, and injured by a tvo liberal use of 
wine, by way of stimulant, rapidly yielded to the joint 
attack of disease and anxiety. The parliamentary 
attack upon his old associate, lord Melville (see 
Dundas), not wholly parried either by ministeria! 
influence or the merits of the case, is thought to have 
deeply wounded his feelings, and completed his men- 
tal depression. A state of extreme debility ensued, 
which terminated in death, encountered with great 
calmness and resignation, January 23, 1806. 

As a minister, it would be impossible to sum ap 
the character of Mr Pitt in terms that would not 
encounter a host of predilections and prejudices on 
exery side. It is, however, generally conceded, Unt 
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dinal and bishop of Imola. Dy the peace of Tolen- 
tino, he became a citisen of the Cisalpine republic, 
and displayed an inclination to republican principles. 
It appears to have been under French influence that 
he was chosen to fill the papal chair, March 14, 1800, 
after which his notions underwent a total change. 
His domestic administration was conducted with a 
rigorous economy and a wise policy in the encourage- 
ment of commerce and manufactures. In 1801, he 
concluded a concordate with France; in 1804, re- 
vived the order of Jesuits in Sicily, but was obliged 
to consent to the sale of the church lands by the 
Spanish court. Pius, desirous of saving the wreck 
of the papal power, complied with the invitation of 
Napoleon to be present at the coronation ; but he 
was treated with little respect, either by the Pari- 
sians or by the emperor, who crowned himself and 
the empress with his own hands. The pope, finding 
that he was to expect no favours, refused to appear 
at the coronation in Milan, and was received by his 
subjects, on his return, (April 4, 1805.) with loud 
expressions of dissatisfaction. The reforms of Jo- 
seph in Naples, and the secularizations in Germany, 
were new sources of mortification, and, having of- 
fended Napoleon by refusing to recognise his brother 
Joseph as king of Naples, and to shut his ports 
against English ships, he was obliged to witness the 
occupation of Rome by French troops (February 2, 
1808). The papal cities were incorporated with the 
kingdom of Italy, and the firm resistance of Pius to 
aggressions, and his threat of excommunicat- 
ing the emperor, could not prevent Rome from 
sharing the same fate (May 17, 1809). June 10 and 
11, the pope issued two bulls of excommunication 
against all violators of the papal territory. July 6, 
he was arrested in his chamber by French troops, 
and, on refusing to renounce all claims te temporal 
power, conducted to Florence, and thence to Sa- 
vona. In his confinement, he rejected with firmness 
the offers of Napoleon, and refused to confirm the 
bishops appointed by the latter. In 1812, he was 
removed to Fontainebleau, where Napoleon obliged 
him to accede to a new convention (Jan. 23, 1813), 
by which he promised to confirm the bishops; but 
e emperor having, contrary to agreement, pro- 
claimed the concordate before its completion, rius. 
whose consent had been entirely conditional, refused 
to concur in any concordate that should not settle all 
disputed points. He was therefore treated as a 
prisoner ; but it is not true that he was personally 
abused by Napoleon, In 1814, the pope was released 
and restored to the possession of all the papal terri- 
tories except Avignon and Veuaissin in France, and 
8 narrow strip of land beyond the Po. Although 
attached to the old hierarchal policy, as appears from 
his bulls and briefs against the distribution of the 
Bible, against Catholic Switzerland, &c., yet none 
of his plans for restoring the old state of things, ex- 
cept the revival of the Jesuits, August 7, 1814, were 
successful. The concordates with France, Bavaria, 
and the two Sicilies, and the convention with Prussia, 
were, bowever, triamphs of the policy of the Roman 
court. His administration, which was moderate and 
wise, was much indebted for its character to cardinal 
Consalvi, his intimate friend and minister. Rome 
became again not only the refuge of fallen princes 
amd proscribed families, but the seat of the fine arts. 
Pius VII. died in consequence of a fall, July 6, 1823, 
and was succeeded by Lev XII. In his exterior, he 
was simple ; in disposition, devout, benevolent, and 
mild.—See Gaudet’s Esquisses Historiques et Puli- 
gues awr Pie 11. (Paris, 1824); and the Storia di 
ontificato di Pio FIT, Venice, 1815). 
PIUS VILL (Faancis Xavirro C astictioxe) was 


—Aeaen 94 Cingolia, a small town in the Stares af the 
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Church, in 1759, of poor but respectable parents. 
He was early distinguished for his ind , talents, 
and learning, and having entered the church young, 
passed through all the orders of the hierarchy, hav- 
ing been created cardinal by Pius VIT., and March 
31, 1829, unanimously elected pope by the conclave 
of cardinals, on the death of Leo XII. Pius VIII. 
died December, 1830, aud was succeeded by Cle- 
ment XVI. 

PIZARRO, Francisco; the name of a celebrated 
Spanish adventurer, one of the conquerors of the 
new world. His origin and early habits were sufi- 
ciently humble, he being the fruit of an illicit cun- 
nexion between a peasant girl and an_ hidalge of 
Truxillo, in the neighbourhood of which place he 
first saw the light a the close of the fifteenth 
century. Receiving neither support nor countenance 
from his father, he was thrown entirely upon his 
mother’s resources, who, so far from being in ci:- 
cumstances to give him even an ordi education, 
employed him as a swineherd, and left him totally 
illiterate. The spirit of odventure which at that 
period pervaded Spain, induced him at length to quit 
his inglorious occupation, and, in company with sume 
other soldiers of fortune, to seek an improvement of 
his condition by a voyage of discovery towards the 
newly found continent of America. In 1525, the 
adventurers, over whom the enterprising disposition 
and daring temper of Pisarro had gained him consi- 
derable influence, sailed from Panama, Diego Alma- 

, & person of as obscure an origin as himself, and 

ernandes Lucque, an ecclesiastic, being joined with 
him in the command. The Spaniards arrived, after 
experiencing several difficulties in Peru, where, tak- 
ing advantage of a civil war then raging in that 
country, they became the allies, and, eventually, the 
enslavers, of Atahualpa, or Atabalipa, as he is vari- 
ously called, the reigning inca. Treacherously seis- 
ing upon the person of the monarch, at a friendly 
banquet to which they had invited him and his whole 
court, they first compelled him to purchase, at an 
enormous price, a temporary reprieve from a death 
which they had determined he should eventually 
und ; and, having succeeded in extorting 
him, itis said, a house full of the jous metals 
way of ransom, after a mock trial for a 
conspiracy, condemned him to be burnt, allowing hin 
to be first strangled, as a reward for becoming & 
Christian. The news of their success a 
considerable accession of strength from w 
the invaders; and Pizarro, in order to } 
his empire, founded, in 1535, the city of Lima, which 
he intended as the capital of his possessions ; but the 
discord between the chiefs of the expedition, which 
even a sense of their common danger had frum the 
beginning failed wholly to suppress, when this, their 
sole bond of union, was withdrawn, broke out into 
open violence, and, in the struggle which ensued, 
Almagro, now in his seventy-ffth year, was defeated, 
taken prisoner, and strangled, by Ferdinand Pisarry, 
brother to the general. This catastrophe, which took 
place in 1537, was avenged four years afterwards by 
the son of the victim, and bearing the same name, 
who, having organized a conspiracy against the de- 
stroyers of his father, broke into the at Lima, 
and, ufter an obstinate resistance, succeeded in de 
spatching Francisco Pisarro. It is impossible to 
refuse to this adventurer the credit of considerable 
military as well as political talent, though the ose 
was sullied by his extreme barbarity, the other by 
his perfidy and heartless dissimulation. His assass- 
nation took place, June 26, 1541. See dtehuals 
and Pers. 

PIZZIC ATO, on PIZZ. (italian); an express 

parlicularly applicable to violin music, and implying 
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one-third spirit, | gave one-half, every eight hours : 
no intoxication came on, but a lethargic drowsiness 
was common enough, continuing till the perspira- 
tion broke out, or carbuncles appeared externally. 
If, on the third day, the patient was decidedly better, 
Il kept up the excitement with strong Cyprus wine, 
in frequent but smal! doses of two table-spoonsful 
every two hours; but, if the bad eymptoins were 
unahated, I continued to give the hot brandy and 
water in increased quantities, till some decided 
change took place. ‘This active treatment it was 
seldom necessary to pursue beyond the sixth day; 
indeed, in plague, if the patient live to the sixth 
day, he is very likely to recover; but the third day 
is that which is most to be feared. The only other 
treatment was once or twice opening the bowels 
with enemas, for purgatives by the mouth do no 
service, aml sponging the body frequently with 
vinegar and water; the head was constantly kept 
suaked with towels dipped in vinegar, and the bu- 
boes were poulticed with very hot cataplasms, suffi- 
ciently hot to give pain, and they were allowed to 
burst spontaneously. With this treatment, at the 
rate of seventy-five per cent. recovered. In Candia, 
of nine patients, five recovered ; and some of these 
were almost hopeless cases when I began to treat 
them. Every thing in plague of course depends on 
early trentment ; for, in a disease which commonly 
runs its course in three days, there is no time to be 

ost.” 

PLAIN.SONG; the name given to the old eccle- 
siastical chant, when in its most simple state, and 
without those harmonic appendages with which it 


has since been enriched by cultivated science. 
PLANE, Incuinenp. See Mechanics. 
PLANETARIUM. See Orrery. 


PLANE TREE. The Occidental plane, or but- 
tonwoud (platanus Occidentalis), is, among deciduous 
trees, the largest production of the American forest. 
It abounds most and attains the largest sise along 
the interior waters of Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
and especially along the banks of the Ohio. Here 
stocks are sometimes found from ten to fourteen feet 
in diameter, oiten beginning only to give out their 
vast branches at the height of sixty or seventy feet, 
and near the summits of the surrounding trees. At 
other tines, this tree divides at the base into several 
huge trunks, equally surpassing its neighbours in 
bulk. <A moist and cool svil seems indispensable, 
for it is never found on dry grounds. In the West- 
ern States, this tree is usuully known by the name 
of sycamore, and in some districts is called cotton- 
free. The trunk and branches are covered with a 
smooth, pale- 1 bark, the epidermis of which 
detaches itself in portions; the roots, when first 
taken from the earth, are of a beautiful red colour, 
which disappears on exposure to light ina dry place ; 
the leaves are alternate, palmated, or lobed; and the 
Gowers are united in little globular, pendent balls. 
‘he wood, in seasoning, takes a dull red colour, is 
fine-grained, and susceptible of a good polish, but 
speedily decays on exposure to the weather. When 
thoroughly seasoned, it may be used in the interior 
of houses, but the defect of warping is attributed to 
it, and cabinet-makers rarely employ it except for 
bedsteads, which, when coated with varnish, retain 
their colour. 

The oriental plane, so celebrated by the ancients 
for the majesty of its appearance. resembles the pre- 
ceding iv every respect, and bears the same relation 
to the forests of Western Asia. The wood, in those 
regions where it abounds, is frequently employed in 
the arts. and is said to acquire great hardness by 
being kept under water for some years. 

PLANETS (from waa», to wander); moving 
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stars, which shine by reflecting the light of the sun, 
around which they revolve. Homer and [esiod 
were already acquainted with Venus, but considered 
the morning and evening stars as two different bo- 
dies. Democritus supposed that there were several 
planets. Pythagoras discovered the identity of the 
morning and evening stars; and, in the fourth year 
before Christ, Eudoxus brought the knowledge of 
the motions of the five planets then known, from the 
Egyptians to the Greeks. In addition to these five 
planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
five others have been discovered in modern times : 
Herschel (Georgium Sidus, or Uranus), Ceres, Pal- 
las, Juno, and Vesta; so that, including the earth 
and moon, there are now known eleven primary and 
eighteen secondary planets (satellites, or moons). 
Like the earth, many of them, if not all, have the 
motion of rotation on their axis, whence arise day 
and night, and a common motion around the sun, 
around which they revolve from west to east, through 
south, in elliptical orbits, generally making a small 
angle with the ecliptic in different times, depending 
on their distances from the sun. 

The planet nearest the sun is Mereury, though 
thirty-seven millions of. miles distant from it. It 
completes its revolution around the sun in eighty- 
eight days, moving with a velocity of 315 miles a 
second. It is the smallest of the six old planets, its 
bulk being only one-eighteenth of that of the earth. 
Its time of rotation on its axis is twenty-four hours, 
five and a half minutes, and its eccentricity is much 
greater than that of either of the other five old pla- 
nets, or of Uranus. 

Next to Mercury is placed / enus, at a distance of 
sixty-eight inillions of toiles from the sun, around 
which it revolves in 225 days, having a mean velo- 
city of twenty-one miles a second. It turns on its 
axis in twenty-three hours twenty-one minutes, as is 
known from observation of the spots on its surface. 
Mountains have also been observed in it, the height 
of some of which is computed to exceed eighteen 
miles. Seen from the earth, Venus and Mercury 
exhibit phases similar to those of the moon, some- 
times appearing nearly full, sometimes half illumi- 
nated, or in the form of a crescent, and sometimes 
becoming invisible by turning to us the dark side. 
In size, Venus is nearly equal to the earth, and in her 
perigee approaches it within 27,600,000 miles, 
though in her apogee, she may recede 165,600,000 
miles from it. We have no certain knowledge of a 
moon belonging to Venus; the supposed discovery 
of one seems to have been founded on a mistake. 
Mercury and Venus appear, at times, like black 
spots passing across the face of the sun, whenever, 
in their motion in their orbits, like the moon in solar 
eclipses, they enter the plane of the ecliptic within 
a few hours of their inferior conjunction. This phe- 
nomenon is called a fransit of Mercury or Venus. 
A transit of the latter planet is of rare occurrence, 
two only taking place in about 120 years. Those 
of Mercury are much more frequent. The next 
transit of Venus will take place in 1874. These 
two planets, which are nearer to the sun than the 
earth, are called the tnfertor planets, and those more 
distant are called the superior. 

Next in order to the earth (q. v.) and its incon 
q.v.) is Mars, 143 million miles distant from the 
sun. Jn its orbit, which it accomplishes in one 
year and 322 days, it moves with a velocity of 
fifteen miles a second. It is flattened at the poles 
abuut one-sixteenth: of its diameter, and turns once 
in twenty-four hours thirty-nine minutes on its axis, 
which is inclined to the plane of its orbit at an 
angle of sixty-one degrees, The surface of Mars 
is about one-fourth that of the earth, awl, ia dew 
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sity being less, the quantity of matter is only one- 
seventh. Spots and belts are often observed on 
Mars; from which it is conjectured that it has a 
dense atmosphere. 

Between Mars and Jupiter there is a great dis- 
tance, which led to the supposition that there was 
some body between them; and this conjecture was 
verified, in the beginning of this century, by the dis- 
covery of four new planets. January 1, 1801, 
Piazzi, at Palermo, discovered Ceres, which, at a 
distance of 263,000,000 miles from the sun, com- 
pletes its revolution in four years seven months, 
moving with a mean velocity of 114 miles a second. 
On account of its small size, it is not visible to the 
uaked eye, and, viewed through a telescope, has the 
appearance of a star of the seventh magnitude. 

This discovery was followed, March 28, 1802, by 
that of Pallas by Olbers, at Bremen. It is about 
the same distance from the sun, and accomplishes 
its revolution in about the same time as Ceres. It 
is supposed to be rather Jarger than either Vesta, 
Juno, or Ceres. This planet is distinguished from 
every other by the greut inclination of its orbit to 
the ecliptic. 

Juno, which revolves around the sun in four years 
and four months, commonly appears like a star of 
the eighth magnitude, and was discovered Sept. 1, 
1804, by Harding, at Lilienthal. 

Finally, March 29, 1807, Olbers discovered J esta, 
which appears of the fifth to the seventh magnitude, 
is 225,000,000 miles from the sun, and completes 
its revolution around the sun in three years and 
eight months. 

Jupiter, the largest of the known planets, at a 
distance of 490,000,000 miles from the sun, ac- 
complishes its revolution, at the rate of seven miles 
a second, in eleven years and 314 days, and is at- 
tended by four moons, which were discovered by 
Galilei at Florence, January 7, 1610, and the largest 
of which has a diameter nearly equal to the semi- 
diameter of the earth. ‘The diameter of Jupiter 
itself is 114 times greater than the diameter of the 
earth; its surface is 118 times, and its bulk 1281 
times greater than that of the earth. In nine hours 
fifty-six minutes it revolves on its axis, which is in- 
clined at an angle of eighty-seven degrees to its 
orbit, and at the poles it is fiattened one-fourteenth 
of its diameter. On the surface of this planet belts 
parallel to the equator are usually observed. 

At nearly twice the distance of Jupiter, or 900 
million miles from the sun, Saturn passes through 
its orbit, 5760 million miles in length, in twenty- 
nine years and 169 days, accompanied by seven 
moons (of which five were discovered in the seven- 
teenth century by Huygens and Cassini, two in 1789 
uy Herschel), and by a very remarkable double ring, 
which is 21,000 miles from the surface of the planet, 
and 27,000 miles in breadth; and the interval be- 
tween them is about 3000 miles. According to 
ilerschel, this ring completes its rotation in ten hours 
thirty minutes, while that of the planet itself is ten 
hours eighteen minutes. 

Finally, the knowledge of our solar system was 
enlarged, March 13, 1781, by Herschel's discovery 
of the Georgium Sidus (Herschel, Uranus), which is 
1800 millions of miles distant from the sun, and, ac- 
companied by six satellites, accowplishes its revolu- 
tion in eighty-four years nine days. at the rate of 
about four miles a second. [ts surface is nineteen 
times larger than the earth's, but so much less solid, 
that its quantity of matter is only 17} times larger. 

To render the vast distances from the planets to 
the sun more comprehensible, an il!ustration, ad- 
dressed to the senses, is often drawn from the velo- 
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miles a minute. With this velocity a cannon-is!! 
would go from the sun to Mercury in nine and 2 
balf years, to Venus in eighteen, to the earth in 
twenty-five, to Mars in thirty-eight, to Vesta in 
sixty. to Juno jn sixty-six, to Ceres and Pallas in 
sixty-nine, to Jupiter in 130, to Saturn in 238, and 
to Uranus or Herschel in 479, while it would go frum 
the earth to the moon in twenty-three days. 

PLANIMETRY; that port of geometry which 
considers lines and plane figures, without any regard 
to heights or depths. Planimetry is perticularly 
restricted to the mensuration of planes and other 
surfaces, as contradistinguished from stereometry, 
or the mensuration of solids, or capacities of length. 
breadth, and depth. 

PLANISPHERE; a projection of the sphere, an 
its various circles on a plane, as upon paper, or Ue 
like. In this sense, maps of the heavens and the 
earth, exhibiting the meridians and other circles of 
the sphere, may be called planispheres. 

PLANT. See Botany. 

PLANTAGENET, Fairy oF. 
Britain. 

PLANTAIN (plantagu major); a common weed. 
the leaves of which are all radical, oval, and petiv- 
late, and from amungst them arise several long cylu- 
drical spikes of greenish inconspicuous flowers. 

PLANTAIN-TREF. This name is freqnently 
applied to a species of banana (musa paradisiace) 
now cultivated in all tropical climates. The ~tem 
of this plant is soft, herbaceous, fifteen or twenty 
feet high, with leaves often more than six feet long, 
and nearly two broad. The spike of flowers is 
nearly four feet long, and nodding. The fruit, which 
succeeds the fertile flowers on the lower part of the 
spike, is eight or nine inches long, and above ao 
inch in diameter, at first green, but when ripe, of a 
pale-yellow colour, and has a luscious, sweet pulp. 
It is one of the most useful fruits in the vegetable 
creation, and, as some of the plants are in bearizg 
most of the year. forms the entire sustenance uw 
many of the inhabitants of tropical climates. Whbru 
used as bread, it is roasted or boiled when just full 
grown ; and when ripe, it is made into tarts, sliced. 
and fried with butter, or dried and preserved as a 
sweetmeat. Three dozen plantains are esteemel 
sufficient to serve one man for a week, instead uf 
bread, and will support him much better. 

PLASTER OF PARIS. See Gypsum. 

PLASTIC, in the English language used as as 
adjective only (from the Greek wAaewines, from 
wiacew, 1 form or shape); but in some other la 
guages a word exists, to which, in English, 
would correspond (Greek wAagrizs). ‘Vhe term isof 
much importance in the theory of the arts, and in 
criticism. With the Greeks, Germans, &c., it com- 
prises the whole art of shaping figures from hard or 
soft masses. Three species are distinguished :—. 
The art of shaping forms from soft masses, as clay, 
wax, gypsum, wheat-flour—the ars plastica proper. 
according to the original meaning of wAasce: i 
precedes sculpture: 2. Sculpture, or the art of msk- 
ing statues of harder masses (e. g. marble, olaba+ 
ter, sandstone)—the ars statuarta : 3. The seul 
of the ancients, comprising works cut in woud and 
ivory. The materials which the ancient artists used 
chiefly were, 1.Clay. Dibutades of Sicyon invented 
among the Greeks figures of clay. Vhere are very 
ancient figures of this kind, of Greck aud Egypiat 
origin. ‘2. Gypsum. used for stucco-work, and sill 
fuund in antique buildings. The art of casting ia 
gypsum was not known to the Greeks till iste. 
L.ysistratus, brother to Lysippus, who lived in the 
time of Alexander, invented it. Mengs, among Ur 
moderns, hes dexated great attention to this art. !u 
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Dresden and) Madrid are collections of his casts, 
tuken from the finest works of the plastic art in 
italy. (See Mengs.) 3. Wax. ‘The same Lysistra- 
tus invented the art of casting figures of wax. ‘The 
Roman images were formed of wax, and numberleas 
figures, parts of bodies, &c., are made of it at pre- 
sent in Catholic countries, as offerings to be pre- 
sented to saints. 4. Wood. The Greeks made many 
works of wood, from the earliest times to the most 
flourishing period of art. Wooden statues were 
erected to the victors in the Olympic games. 5. 
Ivory. The use of this material for plastic works 
is also very old, and the Greeks continned to use it 
much in the times of their highest perfection. ‘The 
naked parts of the Olympian Jupiter and Minerva, 
in the Parthenon, were of ivory. 6. Stone. (a) Mar- 
ble. Among the ancients, the Pentelican and Parian 
marbles were the most celebrated. Under Vespa- 
sian were discovered the Lunensian quarries, at pre- 
sent called Carrara quarries, the marble of which is 
whiter than the Greek. The Vatican Apollo is 
inade of it. (6) Alabaster. The Etrurians worked 
much ia it: the Indian was most esteemed, (ec) 
Basalt. od) Granite. Only the Egyptinns worked 
in this; their statues and obelisks ure generally of 
granite and sienite. There are two sorts of the gra- 
nite, a red and a bluish sort. (¢) Porphyry, of which 
there are also two sorts, one red, the other greenish, 
with golden spots, ‘This, the hardest of all stones, 
was yet frequently wrought by the ancients into 
statues, as well as vases. (Jf) Egyptian lime-stone, 
soft and white, or dark green. 7. Glass, the inven- 
tion of which is very old. The ancients made of 
glass not only many utensils for domestic purposes, 
but also urns of the dead, and great drinking ves- 
vels, ornamented with raised work, or cut. Obsidian 
must be mentioned here, a kind of mountain-crystal, 
discovered by a certain Obsidius. (See Pt/chstone.) 
%. Murrhinum. (See Murrhine Vases.) It is pro- 
hable that it was a kind of Chinese steatite. 9. 
Metal. (a) Gold, partly employed for entire statues, 
partly for the covering of ivory statues, (4) Silver, 
(ce) Bronze. ‘This metal was very much used ; the 
hest ore for preparing it was obtained by the Greeks 
from the islands of Delos and gina; ata later 
period, the Corinthian became the most popular. 
‘The most common mixture was 124 parts tin to 100 
copper. Metals were at fist wrought with the ham- 
mer; ata later period Uhey were cast. At first, 
figures were cast in several pieces, which were 
united by sradlow tails, so called, shaped thus, =<; 
at length the art of casting whole figures was in- 
ve . but it afterwards went out of use; and it 
was not till the sixteenth century that the Italians 
began again to cast large brouze figures. The first 
large statue cast in Ttacyy was that of Pope Paul TL. 
by Guglielmo della Porta. In 1609, the first great 
work in bronse was cast in Paris. ‘The first of all 
the figures cast in bronze is ascribed by the Greeks 
to Rbreus and ‘Theodoros of Samos, (d) Tron, which 
was the last used for plastic purposes. Glaucus 
liscovered the art of casting iron; at Delphi were 
consecrated offerinzs made by him. Never was the 
art of casting in iron carried to greater perfection 
than in our times, particularly at Berlin. See 
Sculpture. 

Plastic, in its narrowest sense, signifying that 
which is fit to be represented in forms, or 13 well 
represented in forms, is opposed to picturesque 
in its widest sense, signifying that which is Gt to 
he represented, or is well represented, in paint- 
mg. Intimately connected with the general dif- 
ference between the spirit of ancient and that of 
modern art, to which we have already often alluded, 
is the circumeance that the Greeks had a much 
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greater disposition to express their ideas in forms 
than in pictures, so far as the fine arts are made use 
of for the expression of ideas. They accordingly 
carried the arts which speak through the form to 
the highest perfection ; i.e. the plastic arts. ‘The 
religion and prevailing sentiments of the Greck led 
him to view this life as the most important part of 
his existence, and the perfection of this life as the 
chief perfection to which he could aspire; whilst 
the modern, or Christian, considers every thing with 
reference to a future life, to which he aspires. ‘The 
chief aim of the latter, in the fine arts, therefore, is 
the expression of glowing feeling. He makes the 
forms and beings which he finds on the carth express 
his views of a more perfect and purer world for 
which he longs (and colours and tones are the most 
ready means of so doing), whilst the Greek embo- 
dies all his ideas in forms to which he does not at- 
tempt to give an expression superior in kind to the 
terrestrial, like the Christian, but merely idealizes 
them, i. e. developes their excellences so as to give 
them what would be terrestrial perfection. On the 
whole, we may say the ancients strove much more 
to represent the beautiful for its own sake, whilst 
with the moderns it is made subsidiary to the ex. 
pression of feeling. Hence the necessary conse. 
quence that, wherever it was admissible, the Greeks 
represented naked human beauty, the most perfect 
in creation; and to such a degree did that gifted 
and finely organized people develope their sense of 
beauty, and the power of embodying it in forms, 
that they have ever since remnined the models of 
successive ages. So great and general, indeed, was 
the sense for plastic beauty with the Greeks, that it 
influenced most of the other branches of art, as 
painting, which has with the Greeks a decidedly 
plastic character; and Schlegel is quite correct 
when he says that, in order to understand perfectly 
well the tragedy of the Grecks, it is necessary to be 
thoroughly acquainted with their plastic art, because 
the mind of the Greek has, in every thing connected 
with the beautiful, an eminently plastic turn; and 
the poet does not develope before our eyes great and 
peculiar characters hy a series of events and actions, 
nor does he present views which are the consequence 
of connecting all our present existence with another 
world ; but he conceives the existing world idealized, 
perfected by its own laws, and, if he composes for 
representation, this view closely allies itself to the 
spirit which pervades the sculpture of his country. 

Plastic is also used in praise of modern poems or 
historical writing, if they are so well executed that 
they represent choracters or actions as expressively 
as a sculptor would do by a fine statue. 

PLATA, Rio pe La (that is, river of silvers; a 
large river of South America, which flows into the 
Auantic ocean between latitude 34° 55! and 36° 21° 
SS. ft is formed by the union of the Parana and 
Uruguay. ‘The former rises in Brasil, and receives 
the Paraguay coming from the same country, after 
which it unites with the Uruguay, also coming from 
Brazil, at about 175 miles from the ocean. At this 
point the Plata is thirty miles wide, at its mouth 
ubont 100 miles. The Paraguay rises in latitude 13° 
30'S., and receives the large rivers Pilcomayo und 
Vermejo from the west. ‘The whole length of the 
Plata, trom the head water: of the Paraguny to the 
ocean, is about 2300 miles. The basin which it 
drains extends from lat. 13° to 38° S., and from 
lon, 51° to 74° W., amd is therefore about 1800 miles 
from north to south, by 1500 from east to west. 
Excepting the Amaaon, it has the largest volume of 
water of any river in the world. ‘The navigation of 
the faragnay is difficult on acconnt of the shoals and 
fails. ‘The Parana is deeper (han the Tala, an 
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rendered dangerous by its numerous sandbanks. | however, was deposed by the junta, on account of 
The ports on the Plata are Montevideo and Buenos | his attempts to revive the old Spanish policy and 
Ayres. It was first discovered by Solis, who gave } sent home. ‘The junta took upon itself the admin- 
it the name of La /lata, but from whom it was often | istration, in the name of Ferdinand VIL. Chile 
alko called the river of Solis, Sebastian Cabot, then | followed this example, and sent troops to the assist- 
in the service of Spain, visited the river a few years | ance of Buenos Ayres, The insurgents likewise 
anfierwards (1526), and penetrated to the Paraguay. | took possession of Upper Peru, where an insurrec- 
PLATA, Usitep Provinces oF THE (Provincias | tion had already broken out at La Paz, August 16, 
Unidas del Rio de la Plata, or Republica Argentina); | 1800, _Liniers, who was supported by some of the 
a republic of South America, consisting of a part of | internal provinces, made an unsucressful attempt 
the former Spanish viceroyalty of the Rio de la | against Buenos Ayres ; he was deserted by his troops, 
Plata, or Buenos Ayres. ‘The republic of Bolivia, | and, having been made prisoner with some of his 
the state of Paraguay, and the republic of the Bands | adherents, was shot. The other provinces joined 
Oriental, which were comprised within the limits of | Buenos Ayres, and the creoles were every where 
the viceroyalty, now form independent states. The | victorious. In 1811, the junta was dissolved. in 
United Provinces are bounded on the north by Bo- | consequence of the intrigues of its president ; and a 
livia; on the east by Paraguny, from which they are | congress, assembled at Buenos Ayres, vested the 
separated by the river Paraguay. the Banda Oriental | executive power in the hands of a triumvirate ; but 
(which the Uruguay separates from them), and the | the progress of the Spanish arms in Peru led the 
Atlantic ocean ; south by Patagonia; and west by | congress, in IS14, to name Pozadas, supreme direc- 
Chile and the Pacific ocean. ‘The extreme length, | tor of the republic, with a council of seven ; and the 
from lat. O° to 40° 10’ S., is about 1400 miles; the vernment thus acquired more unity and vigour. 
breadth varies from 500 to 800 miles. The vice- | Monte Video was yet occupied by a Spanish gurri- 
royalty extended over an area of about 1,500,000 | son, but was soon after taken by the Buenos A 
miles; the Argentine republic comprises about two- | forces ; Artigas, the commander in the Banda Ori- 
thirds of this surface, with a population estimated at | ental, then declared himself independent, defeated 
2,000,000, of which 600.000 are Spanish creoles, | the troops of Buenos Ayres, and took possession of 
600,000 mestisoes, S8CO,000: Indians, and 25,000 | Monte Video, which, ir. 1817, fell into the hands of 
negroes. a Bragihan force. (See sirtigas, and Banda Onien- 
This part of the country was first discovered hy | fal: At the same time, Paraguay, under doctor 
Juan Diaz de Solis, in 1517, and was further explored | Francia, declared itself independent. (See Pars- 
by Sebastian Cabot, then in the service of Spain, in| guay.) In 1816, a new congress met at Tucuman, 
1526. In 1553, the first Spanish colony was founded | which named Pueyrredon director of the republic, 
here by Don Pedro de Mendoza, who built Buenos | on July 19, declared the countries on the Plata inde. 
Ayres. ‘The government was at first depemlent | pendent, and, having transterred its sessions to 
upon that of Peru, and. in consequence of the re- | Buenos Ayres, issued a declaration (Manifestacion 
strictions imposed on its commerce, had no other | Aistorica y politica de la Recolucion de la Americ, 
communication with other parts of the world than | Oct, 25‘, containing a hst of twenty-eight gries- 
by the annual fleet from Spain. But as the popula- | ances, 
tion multiplied, and the agricultural produce in- |) ‘The republic now assumed the title of Unitel 
creased, sume relaxations in the monopoly system | Provinces of South America, and December 3, 181/, 
tonk place, and finally, to put a stop to the smug: | proclaimed a reglamento provisoriv as preliminary 
gling, which had been carried on to a great extent, | a constitution, ‘The congress, chosen in comphance 
register ships were allowed to sail, under a license | with the regdamento, was opened in February, 1814, 
from the council of the Indies, at any time. The | and, on the 25th of May. the new constitution was 
anounl flotilla sailed for the last time in 1748; in [ published. ft was on the model of that of the 
1774. a free trade was allowed between several of | United Northern States, and secured personal ‘free- 
the American ports; and, in 1778, several Spanish | dom and equality, liberty of conscience, and of we 
ports were allowed an open trade to Buenos Ayres. | press, and the right of suffrage. Pueyrredon, whe 
In the saine year, the viceroyalty cf Buenos Ayres | declined re-election to the place of supreme director. 
was constituted, and, as it included the rich pro- | was succeeded in that post by general Rondeaa The 
vinces of Upper Peru, became not only important | country still continued in a disturbed state, and, in 
asan agricultural colony, but for its valuable mines. | 1820, colonel Rodriguez was placed at the heed of 
The commerce continued to increase in value until | affairs by the federalists. The nomination of Rivs- 
the war between England and Spain (1797), after | davia, who had previously been plenipotentiary to 
which it never revived, and has been eutirely anni- | Paris and London, to the place of secretary of state 
hilated by the recent events, in 1821, contributed to restore order ; the province 
In 1806 and 1807, the inhabitants. having victe- | of Buenos Ayres yielded its claims to superiority 
riously repelled the attacks of the British, under | over the other provinces, which established separate 
generals Beresford and Whitelocke, learned to know | provincial governments, sod sent deputies to a 
their own strength, and, in 1810, the first insurrec- ) peneral congress at Buenos Ayres, May 1, 1822. 
tion against the mother country broke out at Buenos | The treaties of peace and amity. concluded with 
Ayres. In none of the Spanish colonies were there | Santa Fé, Entre Rios, and Corrientes, restored pexr, 
so few blacks ; none had been so much neglected | and general amnesty established domestic tranquillity. 
by the mother country ; hence in none were shown | The confederacy now consisted of the nine provinces 
@ greater unanimity of purpose, and firmness in re. | of Buenos Ayres, Tucuman, Cordova, Salta, Cup, 
sistance. ‘The inhabitants of this colony were also | Potosi, Cochabamba, La Paz,and Puno. The vig 
superior to most of the colonists in cultivation and | lant and prudent policy of Rivadavia, who was alsoat 
character. Liniers,a French officer who had con- | the head of the departmeut of foreign affairs, changed 
ducted the successful resistance to Ure British, was | the condition of the country. The revenue of 1823 ex- 
declared viceroy in the place of the Spanish gover. | ceeded the expenditures ; the customs, in particular, 
nor. Butashe fuvoured the cause of Joveph Napo- | were much: increased by the commercial prusperily. 
leon, he was soon atter deposed, aud the junta of the | In 1S2z, the congress of the United States, considet- 
province of Buenos Ayres manage. the goverment \ ing that te provinces of Buenos Ayres, after bavinz. 
wader Cisneros, the new Spanish viceroy; the latter, \ trom the yeat VOI, proceeded in their revolutiors 
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burnished particles of platiuoa wail not wekd:; and in- 
deed every degree of burnishing would prevent Use par- 
ticles from coheriug in the further stages of Uhe pro- 
cess, And since platina cannot be fused by the utmost 
heat of our furuaces, and consequently cannot be 
freed, like other metals, from its impurities during 
igneous fusion by fluxes, nor be rendered homuge- 
neous by liquefaction, the mechanical diilusion 
through water should here be made to answer, as 
far as may be, the purposes of melting, in allowing 
earthy matters to cume to the surface by their light- 
ness, and in making the sulvent powers of water ef- 
fect, us far as possible, the purifying powers of 
borax amd other fluxes, in removing soluble oxides. 
By repeated washing, shaking and decanting, the 
finer parts of the gray powder of platiua may be 
obtained as pure as other metals are rendered by 
the various processes of metallurgy; und if now 
poured over, and allowed to subside in a clean basin, 
a uniform mud, or pulp, will be obtained, ready for 
the further process of casting. The mould to be 
used fur casting the metallic powder, is a brass bar- 
rel, G2 inches long, turned rather taper within, with 
a view to facilitate the extraction of the ingot to be 
formed, being 1.12 inches in diameter at tup, and 
1.23 inches at a quarter of an inch from the bottom, 
and plugged at its larger extremity with a stopper 
of steel, that enters the barrel to the depth of a 
quarter of an inch. The inside of the mould being 
now well preased with a little lard, and the stopper 
being fitted tight into the barrel by surrounding it 
with blotting paper (for the paper facilitates the 
extraction of the stopper, and allows the escape of | 
water during compression), the barrel is to be set | 
upright ina juz of water, and is itself to be filled 
with that fluid. It is next to be filled quite full 
wih the mud of platina, which, subsiding to the 
hettom of the water, is sure to fill the barrel without 
cavities, and with uniformity—a uniformity to be 
rendered perfect by subsequent pressure. In order, 
nuwever, to guard effectually against cavities, the 
hurrel may be weighed after filling it; and the ac- 
tual weight of its contents, being thus ascertained, 
may be compared with that weight of platina and 
water which it is known, by estimate, that the barrel 
vught to contain. A circular piece of soft paper 
first, and then of woollen cloth, being laid upon the 
surface of the barrel, allow the water to pass during 
partial compression by the force of the hand with a 
wooden plug. A circular plate of copper is then 
placed upon the top, aml thus sufficient consistency 
is given to the contents to allow of the barrel being 
lad horizontally ina foreing press. After compres- 
sion, which is to be carried to the utmost limits, the 
stopper at the extremity being taken out, the cake 
of platina will easily be removed, owing to the coni- 
cal form of the barrel ; and, being now so hard and 
firm that it may be handled without danger of break- 
ing, it is to be placed upon a charcoal fire, and there 
heated to reuess, in order to drive off moisture, 
burn off grease, and give to it a firmer degree of 
cohesion. ‘he cake is next to be heated in a wind- 
furnace ; and, for this purpose, it is to be raised upon 
un carthen stand, about two and a half inches above 
the grate of the furnace, the stand being strewn 
over with a layer of clean quarteuse sand, on which 
the cake is to be placed, standing upright on one of 
its ends. It is then to be covered with an inverted 
cylindrical pot of the most refractory crucible ware. 
resting at its open end on the layer of sand; and 
care is to be taken that the sides of the pot do not 
touch the cake. Yo prevent the blistering of the 
platina by heat, which is the usual defect of this 
neta) in its unmanufactu. ed state, it is essential to 
expose the cake to the mo: intense heat hata wind. 
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furnace can be made to receive, mure intense Ucn 
the plutiua can well be required tv bear under uny 
subsequent treatment, so that all impurities may Le 
totally driven off. The farnace is fed with coke, 
and the action of the fire maintained for about twenty 
minutes from the time of lighting it. The cake i, 
now to be removed from the furnace, and, being 
placed upright upon an anvil, is to be struck, while 
bot, upon the top, with a heavy hammer, so as at ove 
beating effectually to cluse the metal. If in dus 
process the cylinder should become bent, it must on 
no account be haminered on the side, by which 
treatment it would be cracked immediately, but 
must be straightened by blows given upou the extre- 
mities, dexterously directed, so as to reduce to a 
straight line the parts that project. The ingut of 
platina, when cold, may be reduced by the processes 
of heating and forging, like any other metal, tv any 
form that may be required. After forging, the ingut 
is tu be cleaned trom the ferruginous scales which 
its surface is apt to contract in the Gre, by smearpg 
over its surface with a moistened mixture of equal 
parts, by measure, of crystallised borax and common 
salt of tartar, which. when in fusiun, is a ready sol. 
vent of such impurities, while it does not act, like 
caustic alkali, upon the platina itself. It is then w 
be exposed upun a platina tray, under an inverted 
pot, to the heat of a wind-furnuce. ‘The ingot may 
then be flattened into leaf, drawn into wire, or sub- 
mitted to any of the processes of which the mos 
ductile metals are capable. The mean specific gn- 
vity of the metallic cake of platina powder, w 
taken from the press, is 10; that of the cake fully 
contracted by heat, before forging, is from 17 to 
17.7; that after forging is about 21.25, and that uf 
wire, 21.5, being the maximum density uf ths 
metal. 

Pure platina has a white colour, tery much like 
that of silver, but is inferior in lustre to that metal. 
Its malleability is far less than that of gold or silver, 
but superior to that of tin. It may be drawn iuto 
wires that do not exceed the 2000th part of an inch. 
It is a soft metal, and, like iron, admits of being 
welied ata high temperature. <A wire one tenth 
of an inch supports 590 pounds without breaking. 
As a cunductor of heat, it ranks between gold ant 
silver. It undergoes no change from the combined 
agency of air and moisture, and it may be exposed 
to the strongest heat of a smith's forge without sef- 
fering either oxidation or fusion. On heating a 
sinall wire of it, by means of galvanism, or the cum- 
pound blow-pipe, it is fused, and afterwards barns 
with the emission of sparks, Platina is not attacked 
by any of the pure acids, Its unly solvents are 
chlorine and nitro-muriatic acid, which act upon i 
with greater difficulty than on gold. The resultiag 
orange-red coloured liquid, from which the excess 
of acid should be expelled by cautious evaporation, 
may be regarded as containing either chloride of 
platinum, or the muriate of its oxide. According 
Berzelius, there are two orides of this metal, the 
oxygen uf which is in the rativ of L to 2, The 
protoxide prepared by the action of on pro- 
tochloride of platina is of a black colour, and is re- 
duced by ared heat. The peroride is obtained with 
difficulty ; for, on attempting to precipitate it from 
the muriate, by means of an alkali, it either falls as 
a sub-salt, or is held altogether in solution. It isof 
a yellowish-brown colour, resembling rust of irou 
when dry, and is nearly black when anhydroos. 
Like peroxide of gold,-it is a very feeble base, and 
is much disposed to unite with alkalies. 

Chlorides of platina. The perchloride is : 
by evaporating muriate of platinu to dryness, by 
nieans of a gentle heat. It is deliquescent, and is 
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soluble in water, alculol, and ether. The muriate 
of platina is the protochloride, and is resolved, on 
heating. into plating and chlorine. According to 
Mr i. Davy, there are two phosphurets and three 
sulphurets of platina. The salts of platina have the 
following general characters ; their solution in water 
is yellowish-brown ; sulphureted hydrogen throws 
down the inetal in a black powder ; hydriodic acid 
produces a thin film of platina upon the surface of 
the solution, after a few hours’ standing. The sui- 
phate of platina is formed by the action of nitric 
acid upon the sulphuret, or hydro-sulphuret. It is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. Whena strong 
aqueous solution of it is mingled with alcohol, in 
equal volumes, and heated, it will deposit a black 
powder, which, on being washed and dried, and 
leuted to the temperature of 400°, explodes with 
violence. ‘This detonating compound is analogous to 


tuese which ammunia furms with the oxides of gold’ 


ud silver. 

The useful alloys of platina are not numerous. 
With silver it forms a tolerably fusible white alloy, 
malleable and brilliant when polished ; but it scales 
and blackens by working. Gold, by a forge heat, 
combines with platina, and the alloys, in all propor- 
tions, are more fusible than platina. In the propor- 
tion of 38 grs. to 1 os., it forms a yellowish-white, 
ductile, hard alloy ; it is so elastic after hammering, 
that it has been proposed to nse it for watch-springs. 
Mercury, by trituration with spongy platina, forms 
un amalgam at first soft, but which soon becomes 
cousiderably firm, and has been much used in obtain- 
ing malleable platina. A coating of platina can be 
wiven to copper and other metals, by applying to 
them an amalgam of spongy platina, and five parts 
of mercury ; the latter metal is then volatilized by 
heat. Lead combines with platina readily ; and 
iron and copper in like manner : the last mentioned, 
when added in the proportion of 7 to 16 of platina 
whl 1 of zinc, and fused ina crucible, under char- 
cual powder, forms the alloy called artificial gold. 
Steel unites with platina in all proportions, and, espe- 
cially in the proportion of from 1 to 3 per cent. of 
piatina, forms a tough and tenacious alloy, well 
adapted for cutting instruments. Arsenic unites 
easily with plat:na, and was once employed for ren- 
dering the latter metal fusible. Platina is a metal 
of great utility. It is used for the construction of 
large boilers for the concentration of sulphuric acid, 
the larger ones of which cost upwards of 300: guin- 
eas. Its uses in chemistry are numerous, and very 
important. It is also employed for staining pottery ; 
aml has lately been coined in Russia, and forms a 
part of the circulating medium of that country. 

PLATO (from eacso;, broad), ‘The celebrated 
Greek philosopher of this name was so called on 
wccount of the breadth of has chest and forehead. 
His original name was vfristocles. He was the son 
of Ariston and Perictione. and was born about 429 

B.C.) Among his ancestors were king Codrus and 
the lawgiver Solon. Circumstances were favourable 
to his early education; his body and mind were 
equally developed. La gymnastics, he was instruct- 
ed by Ariston, in the rudiments of letters by the 
geanmarian Dionysius, i painting aud music by 
Dracu and Metenus, in philosophy at first hy Craty- 
Jus. Util his twentieth year, the gifted youth tried 
thas creative power in epic, lyric, and dramatic poetry 
with much ardour. Nothing satsfed hin. We now 
see him otrodneed by lis father to the wise Socra- 
tes, Wilo, the story saps, Was qist reating to his 
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swan!" he exclaims, perceiving Plato. He culti- 
vated the mind of his new pupil for eight years, and 
the acute and profound views of the scholar tasked 
his faculties, and awakened in him admiration and 
love. After the suze—accused of deriding the gods 
of his country—had drank the hemlock, Plato, thirst- 
ing for the highest knowledge which his times could 
afford, left Athens. He first visited Megara, where 
he staid fur some time with Euclid (the head of the 
Megarean schoul, and formerly also the disciple of 
Sucrates), exchanging opinions, and calling to mind 
the lessons of their teacher. He then visited Magna 
Grecia, where he held intercourse with the Pytha- 
gorcans ; Cyrene, a Greek colony in Africa, where 
he became acquainted with Theodorus ; also Egypt, 
the land of ancient wisdom, and was prevented only 
by the breaking out of a war from visiting Syria and 
Persia. At the age of about forty years, he return- 
ed, and arrived at Syracuse, then ruled by the tyrant 
Dionysius. He formed a friendship with Dion, a 
relative, indeed, of Dionysius, but hostile to the ef- 
feminate luxury of his countrymen, and inspired with 
a noble seal for the improvement of his country. 
Dion introduced him to the tyrant, to try whether 
intercourse with his friend might not dispose the 
ruler more favourably towards liberty. But Plato's 
philosophic and independent spirit offended the 
tyrant, who became suspicious of him, and, when 
Plato embarked, in consequence of the representa- 
tions of Dion and Aristomenes, he bribed the latter 
to kill or sell him. Aristomenes did the latter, but 
Anuiceris ransomed him ; and Plato at last returned 
to Athens, where, about the 99th Olympiad, he 
taught philusophy in the academy—a gymnasium 
situated in the suburbs. In the second year of the 
102d Olympiad (468 B. C.), Dionysius I. died, and 
Dionysius II, succeeded him. Jiun now entertained 
new hopes, and Dionysius, who was desirous of 
having learned men at his court, juined him in an 
invitation to Plato to visit Syracuse in. The 
philosopher was fully conscious of the ger and 
probable failure of his visit ; but the hope of being 
useful mode him once more resolve to leave the 
shores of Attica. Speusippus sccompanied him. 

The beginning promised well: his entrance into 

Syracuse was solemuly celebrated. He instructed 
the prince in mathematics: but be svon became 
again the object of jealousy and intrigue. Philistius, 
the historian, who had been banished under the late 
reign, was recalled, in order, as was pretended, ta 
support the tottering throne. He fanned the suspi- 
cions of the tyrant against Dion, and hardly had three 
months elapsed from the time of Plato's arrival in 
Sicily, when his friend was carried to the coast of 
Italy. Plato was obliged, by repeated aud urgent 
invitations, to take up his residence in the royal 

palace, where he was closely ob-erved ;_ and if it had 

not been for the breaking out of a war, his request 
for disnission would probably not have been compli- 

ed with. Ht was granted at length, but on condition 

that he should return after the conclusion of peace. 

He now went hack to Athens, where he tried to con- 

sole Dion. Peace was concluded, and Plato was re- 

minded of his promise. He, however, resisted all the 

flattering assurances which were made him for some 

time. At last Dionysius sent a vessel bearing letters 

and personal friends of Plato to prevail on him to 

repair to Syracuse. He yielded at lust with the 

hupe of doing something for his friend Dion. But 

his situation becume worse than it had been on his 

previous visit. Dion's income was kept hack. and 


paptls a deeain. in which he had seen a young swan , Plato's lite was even endangered, Archytas, how- 
dy trom the alr of Cupid sito dhe academy, and | ever, persuaded tbe tyrant that a polilcal measure 
arghtin his lap, whence he soared, widh an enchant. | required the return of Plato; he was allowed to de- 
ing song, mtu the au -— ‘See, here, die academic | part. and even his travelling expouses Were york. 
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though he was defeated at Grodno, and obliged to 
retire into the interior, he returned during the re- 
treat of the enemy trom Moscow, and, with twenty 
regiments of Cossacks, he harassed them in their 
tliyht, and contributed greatly to the advantages 
gained over them. In 1813, after the battle of Leip- 
sic, he entered France, and was at Paris with the 
emperor Alexander, whom he accompanied to Eng- 
land. At London, he was the object of popular ad- 
miration, and a magnificent sabre was presented to 
him. In 1815, he commanded the Cossacks destined 
for the second invasion of France, and again made 
his appearance at Paris. After the restoration of 
peace, he retired to Tcherkash, on the river Don, 
where he died in February, 1818. 

PLATONIC LOVE. See Pilato. 

PLATTE, or LA PLATTE RIVER, in Missouri 
Territory, rises in the Rocky mountains, and flows 
east into the Missouri. It is of great length, and is 
vv0 yards wide at its mouth. 

PLATYPUS (eraithoryncus). This extraordinary 
animal, which is peculiar to New Holland, almost 
appears to b» a link between the aquatic birds and 
the mammalia. It is about a foot long, having a 
flattened body like that of the otter, covered witha 
thick soft fur, moderately dark brown above, and 
whitish beneath. ‘The muzzle is elongated, enlarged 
and flattened, resembling the beak of a duck, like 
which its edges are armed with transversal plates. 
‘The teeth are situate in the back part of the mouth, 
two on each side, with flat tops and no routs. The 
feet are furnished with a membrane uniting the toes, 
and a the anteriur feet extending beyond the nails. 
The tail is flat and obtuse. From the form of this 
unimal it is fitted to reside in the water, and it must 
feed on soft fuod, as the structure of the beak will 
not enable it to grasp any thing Grmly. From the 
accuunts of travellers, it seems probable that these 
animals produce eggs ; if so, their ulliance to birds 
becumes still greater ; this fact, however, is not sub- 
Stantiated. ‘Lhe platypus is armed with a spur on 
each hind leg, having a canal in it similar to that in 
the poison-fung of venumous serpents, and, like this, 
also, furnished with a gland at base, secreting a 
fluid ; henee it is likely that wounds produced by 
them would be dangerous. ‘They have no external 
ear, and their eyes are very small. ‘There is a genus 
clusely resembling the platypus, also peculiar to 
New Holland, viz. echidna, or spinous ant eater, 
which, however, is not amphibious, See Memoirs 
on the anatomy of this animal, by Sir FE. Home, 
Meckel, Cuvier, St Hilaire, &e. 

PLAUTUS, Makecs Accivs, one of the oldest 
Roman conic writers, was born at Sarsina, in Um- 
bria, and flourished, about B.C. 200, as the manager 
of a company of players in Rome. Aulus Gellius 
tells us that, for some time, he was in a very destitute 
cundition, and was compelled to earn his livelihood 
by turning a mill. He must have possessed an in- 
exhaustible fund of gayety, since, even in a condi- 
tion so unfavourable to puetry, he seems to have 
composed some comedies, About twenty of them, 
principally entire, have come down to us. The 
names are exiher borrowed from the persons of the 
piece, as Amphitryon ithe husbind of Alcmena, 
smother of Hercules), Cureulio (Corn-Worm, the 
name of a sponger), Epidicus, Psendulus, Stichus 
(names of slaves), Bacehides Guime of two frail 
tar ones), Menwebtni (the name of a pair of twins’, 
Miles Gloriosus (the Drapgart Soldier), Captivi (the 
‘Two Captives), Mercator (the Merchant), Poraulus 
(the Carthaginian). Persa (the Persian), ‘Truculentus 
(the Fierce), or from something which serves as a 


fourmlation of the play. as Aulolana, Cistellaria, | 
Moustellaria, xc. Falbuia (Une Put or ue Treasure, the 
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Casket, the Ghost.) Plautus’s merit consists in hav- 
ing introduced into the Latin lanznage the plays of 
Diphilus, Epicharmus and others, by translations or 
imitations, and by this means contributed to improve 
and enrich it. The ancients praise his pithy, antique 
language; and, according to Varro, the Muses, if 
they had spoken Latin, would have used the lan- 
guage of Plautus. The wit and sententiousness of 
the old comedian were no less admired. Much may 
be learned from Plautus of the language of conver- 
sation and common life, although much of it is obso- 
lete and nut to be imitated. Much, too, is vulgar, 
the jests often low, and sometimes obscene. The 
subject of his pieces is frequently an obscene story, 
humorously treated. In general, his dialogue has 
more merit than his plots and dramatic action. An 
excellent edition of the comedies of Plautus was is- 
sued by Ernesti (Leipsic, 1760, 2 vols.). A later 
edition, with 4 running commentary, appeared ut 
Bipont in 1788 (3 vols.) ; another by Schmieder 
(Gottingen, 1804 to 1805, 2 vols.); and the latest 
by Botbe (Berlin, from 1809 to 1811), in four 
volumes. ‘There is an English translation, by 
Thornton, in five volumes (1769). 

PLAYFAIR, Joun ; a distinguished natural philo- 
sopher and mathematician, was born at Bervie, near 
Dundee, in Scotland, in 1748. His father was ua 
parochial clergyman of the Scottish church. Having 
finished his education at the university of St An- 
drew’s, he received ordination, and succeeded to his 
father’s benefice in 1772. After holding it some 
years, he resigned it, and, going to Edinburgh, ob- 
tained the mathematical chair in that university. Tn 
1778, he published, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, a paper On the Arithmetic of Impossible 
Quantities ; and on the establishment of the royal 
society of Edinburgh, he wus appointed one of the 
secretaries. ‘To the first volume of its Transactions 
he contributed an Account of the Life and Writings 
of Matthew Stewart, Professor of Mathematics at 
Edinburgh, and an essay On the Causes which affect 
the Accuracy of Barometrical Measurements ; aml 
several other communications from him appeared in 
the subsequent volumes. Professor Playfuir devoted 
much time to the study of geology ; and, in 1816, 
visited the Alps, for the purpuse of making geolopi- 
cal observations on the structure of those mountains. 
He adopted the opinions of ductor James Hutton, 
which he defended in his Illustrations of the Hut- 
tonian Theory of the Earth (4to). His death took 
place at Edin h, July 19, 1819. Besides the 
productions already noticed, he was the author of 
Elements of Geometry (8vo); Outlines of Natural 
Philosophy, (2 vols. 8vo); and of a dissertation 
on the Progress of the Mathematical and Physical 
Sciences since the Revival of Letters (first published 
in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
reprinted separately in Boston, 1 vol., 8vo). His 
works, collected in four volumes, with a memoir 
prefixed, appeared in Edinburgh in 1822. Professor 
Play tair's fterary and dumestic character has been 
admirably drawn by Lord Jeffrey. His brother, 
Winttam Phayraik, was an ingenious mechanic 
and miscellaneous writer, chiefly on the passing 
politics of the day. He died at London, in 1823, 
aged sixty-four. 

PLEBELANS ( plebs,) among the Romans; the 
people, or that class of citizens which did not belong 
to the senators (see Patricians) or knights (sce 
Equestrian Order); in the later ages of the repul:- 
lic, all uhose who bad no public station, but lived us 
private individuals on their own resources, and, in 
gener, all whose furtunes did not amount to ut 
least 407,000 sesterces ; they were mechanics, mer 
chants, suldiens, &c. The puvrer classes in purucu- 
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writer, born at Cheronva in) Borotia, A.D. 50. 
According to some, ‘Trojan was his pupil. In the 
rei of that emperor, he was inves with some 
civii offices in Rome, where he taught philosophy; 
and, having returned to his own country, he died 
there in 120 or 130. He is said to have written 
about 300 philosophical and historical works, of 
which 125 are extant, but some of these are falsely 
ascribed to him. The philosophical works, which 
commonly go under the name of Ethica or Moralia, 
explain the Platonic doctrines, combat the Stoic and 
Epicurean, and treat of various practical subjects in 
a popular way; they show him to have been of an 
active turn of mind, and contain happy applications 
of extensive learning. His historical writings are 
yet more distinguished, and are valuable, as throw- 
ing much light on ancient history, particularly his 
Lives ($4) and Parallels of Hlustrious Greeks and 
Romans (edited by Bryan, London, 1729, 5 vols., 
4to; Leipsic, 1812—14, 9 vols., 12mo; by Coray, 
Paris, 1800—17, 6 vols.; translated into English by 
the Langhornes); his Greek and Roman Researches, 
Iris and Osiris, or of Egyptian Antiquities, and 
Apethegms. The treatise On the Doctrines of 
Philosophers (edited by Cassini, 1751, and by Beck, 
1786), which contains valuable inaterials for the 
history of philosophy, is probably not by him. His 
manner of treating his subject is easy, often super- 
ficial, and this is also the character of his style, which 
is censured as being too much ornamented by quo- 
tations from poets and philosophers. Among the 
editions of his complete works, those of 1. Stephens 
(Paris, 1572, 13 vols.); of Rualdus (Paris, 1624, 2 
vols , folio); of Frankfort (1599 and 1620, 2 vols., 
folio; of Reiske, (Leipsic, 1774—82, 12 vols.), and 
of Hutten (Tubingen, 1791—1805, 14 vols.), are the 
best. Amyot's French translation of the Lives 
(Les Vies des Hommes Ilustres) was republished at 
Paris in 1825 lO vols.), with a Notice sur Plutarque 
by Coray. The name Plutarch is often given toa 
collection of lives of distinguished men. Such col- 
lections exist not merely in English, but also in 
French, Italian, Russian, German, and Swedish. 
PLUTO (among the Greeks, Ais, Aides, Hades, 
the Invisible’, third son of Saturn and Rhea, a bro- 
ther of Jupiter and Neptune, to whom, on the par- 
tition of the world, fell the kingdom of the shades. 
‘There, under the surface of the earth, he is enthroned 
as the ruler of the dead. As far beneath his habit- 
ation as the heaven is above the earth, lies Tartarus, 
the access to which is bya gate guarded by hisnself ; 
thither, after death, must all men descend, Power- 
ful, terrible, inflexible to prayers or flattery, is the 
dark-haired god. Hercules, however, carried off his 
dog. the fearful Cerberus, who lies before Pluto’s 
dreadful abode. He rides on a chariot drawn by 
four black horses, which he guides with reins of 
gold. His helmet makes the wearer invisible. So 
says the Iliad. The Odyssey gives a somewhat dif- 
ferent account. It does not explicitly place his hab- 
tation beneath the earth. Ulysses sailed from Aaa 
with a north wind, passed over the ocean, and jand- 
ed near the lofty rocks and the grove of Proserpine, 
where the Cimmerians dwell in everlastin dark. 
news. Having arrived there, he proceeded along the 
ocean until he reached the nocturnal darkness, the 
abode of Ais, where dwel! the dead. But according 
to Hesiod.on the western margin of the northern hem|- 
ephere, wrapt in eternal darkness, one cleft, in a 
cavity under dhe surface of the earth, leads down to 
the dead, another to VTartarus. Yet both of these 
subterranean abysses are mentioned by him under 
the Jatter name. | Homer, and those poets who fol- 
lowed nextafter him, deseribed the reaims ot Hades 
as being under the surface of Ure carth, where the 
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dead, like the living on earth, good and bad, dwell 
together, and a few enemies of the gods alone suffer 
torments ; Tartarus was a distinct region. But as 
philosophy, by bolder conjectures concerning the 
surface of the earth, and, finally, by the doctrine of 
a fluating sphere, did away the old notions of Tarta- 
rus, and the belief of a future retribution gained 
ground: the realins of the dead, placed at first un- 
der the surface of the earth, and then by sume in the 
centre, were separated into Elysium and Tartarus. 
These changes had also an influence on the notions en- 
tertained respecting the sovereign of the lower world. 
He not only gained in outward power and supre- 
macy, but the conceptions of his character were 
changed ; he became # benevolent being. whvo held 
in his hand the keys of the earth, and blessed the 
year with fruits ; for from the abyss of night come 
all riches and plenty. ‘It is therefore not strange, 
that the later ages, confounding Hades with Plutus, 
called him Piluéo, and attributed to him dominion 
over the treasures concealed in the bowels of the 
earth. He fought with his brothers against the 
‘Titans, and received from the Cyclops, whom he had 
released, the helmet that makes its wearer invisible, 
which he lent to Mercury in the war of the giants, 
and to Perseus in his expedition against the Gor- 
gons, and which afterwards came into the ion 
of Meriones. ‘The Furies and Charon are his minis- 
ters. Ile judges every open and secret deed, and to 
him are ube inate the three judges Eacus, Minos, 
and Rhadamanthus. Bacchus, Hercules, Orpheus, 
and Ulysses entered his realms alive, and Jeft them un- 
injured ; but Theseus and Pirithous, whose object 
is said to have been the abduction of his wife, he 
caused to be chained, though the former is said to 
have been subsequently released by Hercules. The 
worship of Pluto was extensively spread among the 
Greeks and Romans. The cypress, the box, the 
narcissus, end the plant adiantum (maiden-hair), 
were sacred to him: oxen and goats were sacrificed 
to him in the shades of night, and his priests were 
crowned with cypress. [le is represented in gloomy 
majesty, his forchead shaded by his hair, and with 
a thick beard. His head is sometimes covered with 
a veil. He frequently also wears his helmet, or a 
crown of ebony, or a wreath of adiantum or nar- 
cissus. In his hand he holds a two-forked sceptre, a 
staff or a key ; by his side is Cerberus. Heis either 
seated on a throne of ebony or in a chariot. His 
epithets are ** the subterranean Jupiter,” “ the Sty- 
gian,” &c. 

PLUTUS, son of L[asion and Ceres, was the god 
of riches. His genealogy show the meaning of the 
allegory, which is merely this, that “ Agriculture 

roduces wealth.” At first Plutus had the use of 

is eyes, but Jupiter struck him blind, because he 
confined his gifts to the good ; and he thenceforth 
conferred them equally on the good and the bad. His 
residence was under the earth. He is weak, and 
limps when he comes to mortals, but swift-footed or 
winged when he leaves them. Fortune carries him 
in her arms, and he alsv forms one of Minerva's 
retinue. He is sometimes confounded with Pluto. 

PLUVOISE, See Calendar. 

PLYMOUTH ; a borough town of England, in 
Devonshire, and, on account of its harbours and the 
docks in its neighbourhood, one of the most impor- 


| tant maritime places inthe kingdom. It is situated at 
| the head of the capacious haven of Plymouth sound, 


on the eastern side of a tongue of land formed by 
ithe estuaries of the rivers Plym and ‘Tamar, which 
i here empty themselves into the sea. Plymouth 
stands at the mouth of the Plym, within about a 
‘mile and a half of the town of Devonport, formerly 
called Plymouth Dock, to which it is united: by the 
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dikes. The canal Gran Naviplin connects Uie Tes- 
sino with the Po, in a straight line. 
POCALHIONTAS, daughter of Powhatan, a celeb- 
rated Indian warrior in Virginia, was born about the 
year 1505. She discovered the warmest friendship 
for the English, who colonised Virginia when she 
was about twelve years old, and was eminently use- 
ful to the infant settlement. The first remarkable 
evidence of this attachment was displayed in 1607, 
when captain John Smith was taken prisoner by her 
countrymen, and brought before Powhatan, that he 
might put him to death. As the savage lifted 
his club to dash out the brains of the prisoner, whose 
head was laid on a stone at his fret, Pocahontas 
threw herself on Smith's boly, and prevailed on her 
father to spare his life. Captain Smith was suffered 
to retarn to Jamestown, where he sent presents to 
Powhatan and his benefactress. From this time, 
Pocahontas frequently visited the settlementg of the 
whites, to whom she furnished provisions at times 
when they were particularly needed. In 1609, 
Powhatan invited Smith to pay him a visit, promising 
him a supply of provisions, but designing to entrap 
and destroy him and his party. Pacabontas, 
ing informed of this plot ventured through the forest 
at miinight, to disclose it to Smith. For three or 
four years she continued to assist the settlers in their 
distresses, and to save them from the effects of her 
father’s animosity. During this period the infant 
colony had experienced numerous vicissitudes of 
sod and bad fortune. Smith had been driven by 
ion to England, and the repacity of his successors 
plunged the settlement into an Indian war. An at- 
tack was made on one of the forts by the Indians 
under Powhatan, when the commander and thirty 
men were slaughtered, only one person, a boy, 
surviving, who was saved by P. as. About 
the year 1612, Pocahontas,—-from what cause 
is not ascertained, but most probably on account of 
her extraordinary attachment to the whites,—in- 
curring her father's resentment, left her home, and 
visited the territory of Japazaws, chief of Potowmac. 
Captain Argall, coming up the river on a tradin 
expedition. conceiving that Pocahontas wo 
be a valuable hostage, prevailed on Japazaws, by 
the tempting offer of a copper kettle, to surrender 
her to him. Powhatan refused to ransom her on 
the terms proposed. During her detention, Mr 
Thomas Rolfe, an Englishman of respectable char- 
acter, became attached to her, and offered her his 
hand. It was accepted, and, the consent of Powhatan 
being obtained, the marriage was solemnised in pre- 
sence of the uncle of Pocahontas and her two 
brothers. This event relieved the colony from the 
enmity of Powhatan, and preserved peace between 
them for many years. In the year 1616, Pocahontas 
ernbarked with her husband, and several Indians, of 
both sexes, for England, where she was bapti 
exchanging ber Indian name for that of Re 
She became a subject of curiosity to all classes of 
people. She received, in London, a visit from her 
former friend, captain Smith, whom, for some un- 
knowa . she had been taught to believe was 
dead. When she first beheld him, she was over- 
come with emotion, and, turning from him, hid her 
face in her hands. During her stay in England, 
she advanced greatly in the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, and her conversation was much sought 
after at court. Her residence among civilized men, 
however, was destined to be short. While about to 
embark from Gravesend, in company with her hus- 
hand and an infant son, to revisit her native land, 
she died. at the age of twenty-two years, leaving 
ene son, who was educated by his uncle, in London, 
and afterwards became a wealthy and distinguished 
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character in Virginia. His descendants still exist 
in that commonwealth. 

POCOCK, Epwarp, an Oriental critic, was born 
November 8, 1604, and | educated at Oxford, his na- 
tive place. He press such parts 
as had not been ‘edited of the Syriac New Testa- 
ment, from a manuscript in the Bodleian library 
(Leyden, 1630, 4to). In 1629, Pocock was appoint- 
ed chaplain to the English factory at Aleppo, and 
applied himself there to the cultivation of Oriental 
literature. He was employed by Laud to cullect 
manuscripts and coins for the university of Oxford ; 
and, in 1636, was invited to =| the newly | foundedt 

rabic professorship at O e subsequently 
undertook a second voyage to the Esst, and remain- 
ed some time at Constantinople collecting ancient 
manuscripts. He returned in 1640, and assisted 
Selden in the publication of part of the annals of 
Entychius, under the title of Origines Alexandrina 
(1641.) In 1648, he was appointed Hebrew pro- 
fessor at Oxford, to which the king, thena prisoner 
in the Isle of Wight, added the rich canonry of 
Christ-charch ; and the grant was confirmed by the 
parliament. In 1649, he published jmen His- 
toria Arabum (4to, reprinted at Oxford, in 1806). 
In 1650, he was deprived of his canonry, for refusing 
to subecribe the engagement required by the parlia- 
ment. In 1685, he published some of the writings 
of Maimonides, under the title of Porta Mosis, aud 
assisted in Walton's Polyglot Bible. In 1658 ap- 
peared his edition of the Annals of Eutychius, fn 
Arabic, with a Latin version (2 vols., 4to.) The 
restoration, in 1660, enabled him to recover his 
church preferment ; and the same year he printed 
an Arabic translation of Grotius’s work on the 
Truth of Christianity. In 1663, he produced an 
Arabic and Latin edition of the Historia Dynastia- 
rum of Abulfaragius (2 vols. 410.) He died at Ox- 
ford, in 1691, leaving Commentaries on the Minor 
Pro and some other works. 

POCOCKE, Ricnarp, a divine and Oriental 
traveller, was born in 1704, at Southampton, and 
received his education at Oxford. He engaged in a 
voyage to the Levant, in 1737, and, after visiting 
Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, and other countries, re- 
turned home, throngh Italy and Germany, in 1742. 
He published, in 1743—1745, A Description of the 
East (2 vols., folio), comprising an account of those 
parts of the world in which he had travelled, and 
containing much curious i ion. He was 

to the see of Ossory. in 1756; whence, 
in 1765, he was translated to Elphin aud Meath. 
He died of apoplexy the same year. 

PODAGRA (from evs, foot, and ayes, pain) ; 
that species of gout which recurs at regular inter- 
vals, attacking the joints of the foot, particularly cf 
the great toe, and attended with sharp pain. The 
pein is described as resembling that produced by 

ying a burning coal upon the toe, or by forcing 
asunder the joint with a red hot iron. When the 
disease is vivlent, the whole foot is so sensitive, that 
the slightest pressure, the lightest touch, or even 
the agitation occasioned by a strong draught of air, 
causes the most excruciating pain. The first singe 
of the disease is peculiarly painful, on account of | 
infammation of the surfaces of the joints, by which 
the nerves are affected. In a week, or sometimes 8 
fortnight, the inflammation subsides, the pain ceases, 
and the part becomes swollen. The swelling con- 
tains the product of the gouty infammation, lym- 
phatic mixed with earthy substance. It gradually 
subsides. feaving here and there swellings on the 
foot. The attacks usually recur once a year, in 
spring or autumn, sometimes twice, and even of- 
tener. As long as they are regular, they are nut 
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dangerous, as nature has the power of throwing off 
the disease in the extremities. The notion that 
there is no remedy against the podagra, and that a 
person who has been once attacked can never be 
cured, is erroneous. By shortening the period of 
inflammation, the secretion of the gouty matter may 
be promoted, and the pain more speedily assuaged. 
In the interval of the attacks, if attention is paid to 
the diet and manner of living. if the patient confines 
himself to simple food, and avoids the exciting 
causes of the disease, its violence may be gradually 
diminished, and the disease itself may be eradicat- 
ed ; while, by the neglect of these precautions, it 
continually becomes aggravated, and, as the system 
grows weaker, irregular and retrocedent, in which 
stage it is often fatal. See Gout. 

PODALIRIUS. See .Lsculapius. 

PODOLIA ; a government of Russia, bounded 
north by Volhynia and Grodno, east by Ekaterino- 
slav and Cherson, south by Moldavia and the Dnie- 
ster, and west by Bukowine ; population, 1,462,000 

uare miles, 20,350. It is divided into 12 circles. 
The inhabitants are mostly Poles, but Russians and 
Jews are numerous. 

PCECILE (exam) ; a portico in Athens, contain- 
ing a picture gallery. (See Polygnotus.) Zeno 
taught his doctrines here, whence he was called the 
stvic (from gece, a portico), and his school, the stoic 
school. See Zeno and Stoics. 

POELENBURG, Coxnetics, a painter, born at 
Utrecht, 1586, became a pupil of Bloemaert, and 
afterwards went to Rome. ere he studied Ra- 
phael’s works ; but he was deficient in design, and 
therefore confined hiinself principally to natural 
scenes on a small scale, in which he excelled. 
Rubens adorned his own cabinet with Poelenburg’s 
productions. Charies I. invited him to England, 
where he painted a portrait of the king and other 
works, but soon returned home, and died ut Utrecht, 
in 1660. His works are rare, and esteemed for de- 
licacy of touch and sweetness of colouring. 

POETICS. See Poetry. 

POET LAUREATE. Among the Greeks, from 
whom the custom was also adopted by the Romans, 
it was the practice to crown the successful poets in 
the musical contests (see Afusic) with a wreath of 
laurel. ‘The emperor Domitian crowned with his 
own hand poets and orators, at the Capitoline games, 
which had been instituted by him, In the thirteenth 
century, the custom was renewed by the Italians, 
and the crowning of Petrarca in the capitol was 
solemnized with great pomp. Every one must re- 
collect the description of the coronation of Corinne. 
The German emperors conferred the title of poet 
laureate (gekronte dichter, or, as he is called by the 
Italians, poeta cesarev) on their court poet. Conrad 
Celtes wus the first who received that honour. ‘The 
emperors also granted to the counts palatine the 
right of conferring that title. In England, the first 
mention of a king’s poet, under the title of poet 
laureate, occurs, according to Warton, in the reign 
of Edward IV. from whom John Kay received it. 
Poeta laureatus was, however, also an academical 
title in England, conferred by the universities when 
the candidate received the degrees in grammar 
(which included rhetoric and versification). ‘The 
Jast instance of a laureated degree at Oxford occurs 
in 1512. Skelton was Jaureated at both universities 
(in 1489 and 1493), and seems also to have been 
court laureate to Henry VIIT. Ben Jonson was 
court poet to James I., and received a pension, but 
does not appear to have had the title of laureate 
formally granted him. Dryden was appointed lau- 
reate to Charles II., and afterwards to James II, 
by regular patent under privy seal. (Gee his prose 


works by Malone.) The first patent of this kim. 
issued in the reign of Charles I. (1630), assigns as 
the yearly gratuity to the laureate £100, and a tierce 
of Canary wine out of the royal cellars. Nahom 
Tate, Rowe, Eusden, Cibber, Whitehead, T. War- 
ton, Pye (who consented to a commutation of his 
wine for £27), and Southey (18133), have been the 
successors of Dryden. 

POETRY, POESY (from the Greek gweixsis, from 
wouw, I create, or produce, with reference prubably 
to the creative power essential to a poet). The 
numberless unsuccessful attempts to define poetry 
warn us against circumscribing within the compass 
of a few words, a subject so vast, so variegated, and 
so interwoven with all the activities of the human 
spirit. ‘The definitions usually given, even if true. 
amount only to illustrations or explanations, To 
inake a full exposition of our views on this subject 
would far exceed our limits. One of the chief traits 
of the poetical is, that it peculiarly affects the ims- 
gination and the feelings. When we speak of ac- 
tions or the creations of genius as poetical, the term 
implies further that they had their origin in concep- 
tions in which the imagination and the feelings were 
chief agents. Hence the universality of puetry; 
hence the preponderance of the poetical in the lan- 
guage and conceptions of early nations. A common 
idea, the result of experience, or simple reasoning 
may be conceived (and accordingly expressed) by 


the poet in such a way as to strike our feelings with 


peculiar force, or ideas which, though elevated in 
themselves, are fumiliar to all, may receive new im- 
pressiveness from a new and striking way of expres. 
sing them. For instance, the precept to love our 
enemies ; who does not feel that this elevated sen- 
timent is rendered still more striking by the illuc 
tration of Menou, who adds to the precept, “ like the 
sandal tree, which sheds perfume on the axe that 
fells it?” A great part of poetry, in fact, consists 
in a striking expression of common ideas, becaase it 
is impossible that a poet should always have new 
ideas. It is gratifying to find a new conception of 
a familiar idea presenting the subject in a light in 
which we had never viewed it. But if the language 
addressed to feeling and imagination chiefly, is often 
used to convey a plain idea poetically, or to give a 
familiar one a new charm, this language, on the 
other hand, is often the natural expression of an ele- 
vated imagination, which soars through regions to 
which our wishes, hopes and faith aspire, and speaks 
in metaphors because common language is inadequate 
to express its conceptions. Poetry has been divided 
into natural and artificial; the former signifying 
that poetry which consists in conceptions only, 
not in the expression and arrangement of them by 
the rules of art. According to its subjects, and the 
relation which the poet holds to his productions, it 
is divided into the poetry of subjective feeling, or 
lyrical poetry (see Lyrics); narrative poetry (see 
Epic), and that which presents actions as happening, 
while the poet himself is kept entirely out TP iew, 
dramatic poetry (see Drama). ‘The name smachincry 
is given in epic and dramatic poetry to superhinman 
beings introduced by the poet to solve difficulties or 
perform exploits which surpass human power. 
Poetics is the theory of poetry, and is partly a 
branch of practical wsthetics, partly a branch of 
hilology ; the former, as far as the principles of the 
eantiful and of the fine arts are applied to poetry; 
the latter, as far as it is the theory of poetic style, 
or the technical part of poetry. It is one of the 
theories earliest developed.—nay, sxsthetics grew 
out of it. Among the Greeks, Aristotle treated it 
in his ws. Tonesens, of which we only possess a frag- 
ment (best edition by Gottir. Hermaun). Uorace, 
2e 
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in his Are [oetica, or jetter to the Pisos, shows him- 
self his pupil. In modern times, it has been treated 
by Marc. Hier. Vida, ‘Torquato Tasso and many 
other Italians, Nic. Boileau, Jul. Cas. Scaliger, 
Ger. Voss, L. Racine, D'Alembert, Marmontel, 
Baumgarten, the founder of msthetics, Joh, Ad. 
Schlegel, Salzer, Engel, Jean Paul Fr. Richter (in 
his Jorschule der :t:sthetik) and Clodius. Besides 
these, the theory of poetry in general has been 
treated by Lessing, Klopstock, W. von Humboldt, 
Herder, Schiller, Goethe, the Schlegels, Muller and 
others ; in English, by Blair, Wordsworth, Camp- 
bell, Haslitt, and others. 

We may divide the history of poetry into two 
periods; the one before the birth of Christ, the other 
since. The Hebrews are the first people from whom 
poetical productions have descended to our times. 
Only obscure traces remain of any earlier poetry of 
the Indians, Persians, Syrians and Arabians. ‘The 
religious poetry of the Hebrews is of very ancient 
date, and possesses a solemn chiracter, distinct from 
that of the other nations of antiquity. It begins with 
cosmogony, becomes at a later period of u warlike 
character, then assumes the form of sacred songs in 
the time of David, and attains under Solomon (from 
1044 to 975) its greatest elevation, after which it 
assumes a prophetical character. (See Hebrews.) 
We next cume to classic antiquity, and become 
acyuninted with try in the plastic character, 
which it assumed in Asis Minor and Greece, 
under the influence of the prevailing paganism, 
which received such rich and various hues from 
the glowing imagination of the people. Greek 
poetry may again be divided into three peri- 
ads: the first of these extends from the earliest 
times of Greece to the Persian war. Greek poetry 
begins in Thrace and Asia Minor, and the great 
national epic of Homer, or the Flomerides, the 
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revived; but the age of Louis XIV. was the golden 
era of French poetry; although it often, but in its 
own manner, imitated the ancients, and modernized 
ancient materials. Rhetorical elegance and easy 
wit were its chief aim. (See French Literature ) 
The modern Italian poetry sprung from the Proveni- 
gal. Buta poetry of a natural character began in 
Sicily, after the thirteenth century, and flourished, 
peculiarly from the time of Dante and Petrarch to 
to that of Ariosto and ‘l‘asso, in the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries, and thence declined 
into bombast and imitation. (See Jtalian Poetry.) 
The Spanish poetry appears originally the sister of 
the Provengal, but mingled with the Oriental cha- 
racter. ‘The earliest Castilian poetry, properly so 
called, belongs to the thirteenth century; but it 
began to flourish under the adininistration of Charles 
J.,and declined under Philip IV. Simultaneous with 
it, and in connexion with it, flourished the Portu- 
guese. (See Spanish Literature, and Portuguese 
Literature.) ‘Lhe German poetry, which is closely 
connected with the northern, and has its own epic 
cycle, flourished at various times, and with much 
variety of character, but most vigurously when free 
from the influence of foreign models. (See German 
Poetry.) The origin of the English and Scottish 
poetry is lost, like that of the German in the distant 
period of the bards; it was refined by the Norman 
French poetry. But the flourishing period of Eng- 
lish poetry is placed in the times of queen Elizabeth, 
although Chaucer is esteemed the father of modern 
English poetry. The Scandivavian try, other- 
wise called northern, presents chivalry peculiarly 
coloured by the northern character, since the thir- 
teenth century, when the German Heldenbuch (book 
of heroes) was introduced into Norway, and foreign 
tales became blended with native ones. In the four- 
teenth century, the poetry of the mastersingers took 


rhapsodists, the cyclic and gnomic poets, indicate a | the place of that which had been founded on the 


wide diffusion of poetry at that time. Lyric puetry 
soon attained a peculiar eminence. The second 
period extends from the Persian war to the time of 
Alexander the Great. It is the flourishing period 
of the dramatic art, and of cultivated Greek try 
in general. The third period shows the decline of 
Greek poetry under the successors of Alexander, 
and the revival of the same in Alexandria. (See 
Greek Literature.) From the Greeks we turn to 
their imitators, the Romans, whose language was 
not employed in poetry till a late period, and who, 
until the second Punic war, or until the time in 
which they became closely connected with the 
Greeks, made only rude essays in poetry. The era 
of Augustus and ‘Tiberius was the golden age of 


their puetry, and it thence declined continually, until | 


the introduction of the Christian religion, and the 
irruption of the barbarians. ‘The fragments which 
have come down to us from the flourishing period of 
indian poetry, some centuries before Christ, are of 
an original character and peculiar delicacy. The 
necond: chief period of the times since Christ (see 
Modern and Romantic), first shows us the Latin 
language applied in the Christian worship to a mys- 
tic religious poetry ; and later, in the ninth, tenth, 
and succeeding centuries, employed by learned men 
in imitations of the old Roman poetry; contempo- 
rary with these we witness the rise of Arabian poetry, 
(y.v.) A peculiar poetry sprung up in the modern 
languages among the French, at the time of the 
Provencals or Troubadours, in the eleventh century. 
In its devotion, valour, and love, the spirit of chi- 
valry is apparent. (See Romantic) This romantic 
poetry of the Franks declined into mere’ artificial 
rhyming, after the end of the twelfth century. 
Under the dominion of Francis |., poetry somewhat 
v. 








ancient sagas. (See Danish and Swedish Language 
and Literature.) ‘These are the principal divisions 
‘in the history of poetry. For further information, 
'see Warton’s History of English Poetry, Sismondi’s 
Littérature du Midi de ¢ Europe, Bouterwek’s His- 
tury of modern Poetry and Eloquence (in German.) 
POGGIO BRACCIOLINI, one of the early pro- 
moters of literature in Italy, was born at Terranu- 
ova, in the Florentine territory, in 1380. On com- 
pleting his education, he went to Rome, where he 
obtained the office of writer of apostolical letters, 
and in 1414 attended John XXII. to the council of 
Constance. In 1416 he undertook the task of search- 
ing the monasteries for ancient manuscripts; in that 
of St Gall he discovered a complete copy of Quin- 
tilian, with a part of the Argonautics of Valerins 
Flaccus, and in other religious houses several of 
Cicero's orations, and obtained copies of the works 
of Silius Italicus, Vegetius, Ammianus Marcelliuus, 
Columella, &c. fn 1418, on the invitation of cardi- 
nal Beaufort, he visited England; but the barba- 
rism of the country at that period soon led him to 
return, and he finally attached himself to Cosmo de 
Medici. In 1140, he published his Dialogues on 
Nobility, one of the most finished of his works. In 
1453, he was chosen chancellor to the Florentine 
republic. [lis History of Florence had not received 
its last polish at his death, in 1459. Poggio was 
licentious, quarrelsome, and intemperate in cuntro- 
versy; but his sentiments are in general liberal and 
manly, and he may be deemed the most elegant 
composer in Latin (the language of all his works) 
of that period. His writings are numerous, and 
upon various topics. Many are discueions on moral 
arguments, a few are philosophical, and several con- 
troversial: the remainder are chiefty translations, 
zr 
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That polarization will only take place at these 
angles may be proven bya very simple modifica- 
tion of the experiment detailed in describing the 
apparatus, fig. 2, a modification first poi out 
by Sir D. Brewster. [et the apparatus, fig. 2, be 
jn the position represented in the engraving, that is, 
with mirror C placed at the polarising angle 
for glass, i. e. 56°, as stated before, the image will 
not be seen when the plane of the ray C E is per- 
pendicniar to the horison, and consequently no 


image will be seen by the eye at E. Let us now 


breathe gently u the glass C, so as to cover it 
with a thin film of water; i of the laminous 
object R will now be seen at E, for the ray A C is 
now no longer reflected from the glass C, but from 
the surface of the film of water upon it, and the 
polarising angle of water,in 53° 14’; but from the 
position of the glass C it is at 56°, and, therefore, 
the light will not be polarised, but turn it round, so 
that C with its flm of water stand at an angle of 
53° 14’ to the glass A, and the light will be invis- 
ible to the eye at E. 

It is a curious and beautiful law discovered by 


Sir D. Brewster that the index of refraction for any | 


transparent body is the tangent of its angle of pol- 
arization; so that the x of refraction being 
iven, the angle of polarisation may easily be fou 

fy turning up the index of refraction in a table of 
netural tangents, the ce rerpons angle will be 
the angle of polarisation. From this law several 
important uctions may be drawn, as, the com- 
plement of the polarizing angle (i. e. what it wants 
of 90°) is equal to the ange of refraction—at the 
polarising angle the sum of tbe angles of incidence 
and refraction is a right angle : aud when a ray is 
polarised by reflection, the reflected ray forms a 
right angle with the refracted ray. The converse 
of the same law is extremely useful in determining 
the refractive powers of bodies which are not trans- 
parent, for we have only to find the angle of com- 
plete polarization, and, taking its tangent we have 
the index of refraction. From this law the atten- 
tive reader will easily perceive that another impor- 
tant deduction may be drawn, which is, that since 
differently coloured rays have different angles of re- 
fraction, they must also have different angles of 
polarization ; hence when the blue light becomes 
polarised, the red light still appears. In oil of cassia 
the 1 illustrative of this are very con- 
spicuous, and the following statement of the polariz- 
ing angles for the mean and extreme rays of the 

m in that substance, as also in glass and 
water, will show the truth of the inference we have 
drawn from the general law. 


Oi. or Cassia. 
Polarizing angle 
57’ 


Red, 69° 

Violet, §9° 39’ 
Meaa, 58° 3Y)’ 

PLaTK GLAS. 
Red, 56° 36’ 
Violet, §7° 35 
Mean, 57° 43' 
Water. 

Red, 63° 4’ 
Violet, §3° 19’ 
Mean, §39 ll’ 


Thus in oil of cassia the difference of the polarising 
angles for the extreme rays of the spectrum is 1° 
24’, for plate glass 19’, and for water 15’. From 
what has been said above it is to be inferred 
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any angle of incidence. Thus Sir D. Brewster in ex- 
perimenting with glass, whose refractive index was 
1.525, gives the following results, among uthers. 


No. of Reflections. Angie of Polarization. 
1 56° 45’ 
6 69° I’ 
10 73° 4 
100 81° 57' 
1000 86° 15’ 
when the angle of incidence is greater than 56° 
45’ ; and 
1 56° 45’ 
5 41° 43 
10 35° 18° 
100 18° 1)’ 
1000 8° 46 


where the incident angle is less than 56° 45°. A 
similar law holds with the separating surfaces of 
water and glass, nor is it necessary that the succes- 
sive reflections be all made at the same angle. 

Sir D. Brewster discovered that the force which 
produces refraction extends beyond that which pro- 
duces reflection, and that after refraction light is 
polarized in every body at an angle of 45°, and 
when a ray of light is incident at the isi 
angle, upon any transparent body, the whole of the 
re ray is polarised, and a nearly equal porti 
of the transmitted ray is polarised in a at 
right angles to the polarization of the reflected ray. 

In experimenting on polarisation, there are two 
different kinds of apparatus employed—the one for 
pores and the other for analyzin é 

ight. Polarised light may be obtai refiec- 


| tion from a single plate of glass or other material, 
/but the substance should 
| power ; if glass be chosen, annealed crown 


ve a low dispersive 


lass will answer best. When a deal of 

is required, six, twelve, or more plates of annealed 
crown glass must be placed together, and cemented 
at the edge, and having been previously well cleas- 
ed, the light reflected from, or transmitted through 
these plates may be used, but if these plates cannot 
be obtained, thin films of blown glass may be em- 
ployed, placed in a trough between two of 
the thinnest glass. One of the most pow means 
that can be employed of obtaining polarised light, is 
by taking a piece of clear mica, and cutting x isto 
the form of a right-angled parallelogram, whose 
sides are parallel and perpendicular to the of 
the resultant axis. (See Refraction, Double). Take 
now the mica, and put it in a vice, and with a very 
thin-bladed knife separate ten, twelve, or more of 
the lamingw, when the edges must be cemented, 90 
that the lamingw may not alter their — 
Polarised light may also be obtained from doubly re- 
fracting crystals of great thickness, from prisms ef 
Iceland spar doubly refracting, and also from single 
uneRe prisms of the same substance, agate and tow- 
maline. 

Some of the most singular and beautiful pheno- 
mena in the whole of the physical sciences, are e- 
hibited in the colours arising from the action of crys- 
tals on polarised light. This, which by a judge hes 
been pronounced to be at once “‘ one of the most i=- 


cessfully followed up by M. Biot, Dr Young, M.- 
Mitscherlich, M. Fresnel, and Sir J. E. Herschel. 
One of the simplest methods of observing the 


that in any body there is only one angle at which | phenomena to which we now allude is as follows. 


incident light becomes polarised by reflection, yet | 


Let there be two plates AC, fig. 3, placed in the 


by successive reGections light may be polscised at | rame relative position, both to themselves and the ia- 
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centre is in the centre of its corresponding system 
of rings. As the points A and B are points where 
there is no polarization, the lines passing through 
them have been called the axes of non-polari- 
gation. 

From what has been already said, the reader may 
be led to infer that there is no deviation in these 
coloured rings or fringes from those produced by 
thin plates, as given in Newton's table; but 
Brewster found, that in almost all crystals with two 
axes, the tints in the neighbourhood of the resultant 
axis, when the plates have a considerable thickness, 
lose their resemblance to the colours in Newton’s 
table, and Sir J. E. Herschel discovered, while exa- 
mining homogeneous light, that the resultant axes 
difier in situation within one and the same crystal, 
for the differently refrangible eneous rays. 
Take a crystal of Rochelle salt, and cut it into a 

late perpendicular to one of its optic axes, and place 
t in a tourmaline apparatus; let the lens be illu- 
minated by the rays of a prismatic spectrum in suc- 
cession, beginning with the least refrangible, the 
red, and by gradation on to the violet. Let the eye 
be kept all the while looking at the rings ; they will 
appear with remarkable distinctness, but they will 
also be found to contract the more refrangible the 
rays are, or the nearer we go to the violet. The 
subject will be still farther illustrated in our article 
Refraction, Double, as, without a knowledge of the 
principles developed there, it would be impossible 
to investigate this interesting branch of science to 
any extent. See also Colour. 

POLE, Recinacn, cardinal, an eminent states- 
man and ecclesiastic, born in 1500, was the son of 
Sir Richard Pole, lord Montacute, cousin to Henry 
VII., by Margaret, daughter of the duke of Cla- 
rence, brother to Edward IV. He entered into 
deacon’s orders at an early age, and had several 
benefices conferred on him by Henry VIII., with 
whom he was a great favourite. In 1519, he visited 
Italy, and returned to England in 1525; but, in 
consequence of the affair of the divorce frum Ca- 
tharine of Arragon, withdrew to Paris. Henry 
desired to obtain the concurrence of his kinsman in 
that measure; but Pole, imbued with the maxims 
of the church of Rome, drew up a treatise De Uni- 
tate Ecclesiastica, in which he excited the emperor 
Charles V. to revenge the injury of his aunt. The 
Consequence of this conduct was the loss of all his 
preferment in England, in return for which, he en- 
deavoured to form a party against Henry, which 
design terminated in the destruction of his brother, 
lord Montacute, and of his aged mother, then coun- 
tess of Salisbury, whom the vindictive Henry sent 
to the scaffuld. But the countenance of the court 
of Rome was extended to Pole, and, besides being 
raised to the dignity of cardinal, he was employed 
in various negotiations. He was also appointed one 
of the three papal legates to the council of Trent. 
On the accession of Mary I., his attainder was 
reversed, and he was invited to England, where he 
endeavoured to moderate the rigour of Gardiner 
and others against the reformers, and was an advo- 
cate for lenient measures, and such a correction of 
Clerical abuses as would conciliate them. On the 
death of Cranmer, Pole, then, for the first time, 
ordained a priest, became archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and wus, at the same time, elected chancellor 
of both the universities ; and, while he acted with 
much severity in the extirpation of heresy, he made 
several salutary regulations for the advancement of 
learning. He died in 1558, Cardinal Pole seems 
not to have been a man of commanding talents, 
either political or literary; but he merited great 

esteem fur his milduess, gencrosity, end compere- 
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tive moderation, in an age when persecution was 
deemed lawful on all sides. 

POLE, in magnetism. Two points of a laad- 
stone, corresponding to the poles of the equator, the 
one pointing to the north, the other to the south, 
are called poles. See Magnetism. 

POLE, on POLAR STAR, is a star of the second 
magnitude, the last in the tail of Ursa Minor. 

POLE, PERCH, or ROD, in surveying, is 8 
measure containing sixteen feet and a half. 

POLE-AXE; asort of hatchet nearly resembling 
a battle-axe, having a handle about fifteen inches 
long, and being furnished with a sharp point, bend- 
ing downwards from the back of its head. It is 
principally used on boerd of ships to cut away the 
rigging of an adversary who endeavours to board. 
They have alsu been sometimes employed in board- 
ing an enemy whose hull was more lofty than that 

the boarders, by driving the points into her side, 
one above another, and thereby forming a kind of 
scaling-ladder; when they are sometimes called 
boarding-azes. 

POLES OF THE ECLIPTIC ; two points on the 
surface of the sphere, 23° 30’ distant from the poles 
of the equator, and 90° distant from every part of 
the ecliptic. 

POLEMBURG. See Poelemburg. 

POLENDA, oz POLENTA; a national dish in 
Italy, particularly in the northern part of the coun. 
try, but very common in all the Mediterranean se- 
ports. It isa kind of soft pudding made of the flour 
of chestnuts or maize, generally with small pieces 
of meat in it. 

POLICE, in the common acceptation of the word, 
in England, is applied to the municipal rules, insti- 
tutions and officers provided for maintaining order, 
cleanliness, &c.; but in all the preat countries of 
the European continent, there is, this police, 
a military police extending over the whole state, 
and what is called the ist police, which i is oven. 

ied in watching the political tendency . 
nd every thing connected with it. It is eidest 
that a police of this sort, as a regular instrument of 
the government, is incompatible with English lib- 
erty. This high police generally forms a depart 
ment under a minister; several branches the 
lower police are generally connected with it, some- 
times all except the lowest street police. The end 
of the high police is obtained chiefly by means of 
the secret police ; that cancer which eats into the 
vitals of society, and the pollution of which Great 
Britain may be proud of having escaped, notwith- 
standing the violent political changes which she has 
undergone. The secret police consists of a body of 
people of all classes, needy men and women of 
rank, mistresses, &c., down to the waiters of coffee- 
houses, and the lowest visitors of taverns and houses 
of ill-fame, who report whatever they hear sgainst 
the government. How often do they not invent 
stories to render themselves important! The de- 
plorable consequences of an institution so destrec- 
tive to all confidence and sense of security, sre ob- 
vious, especially when it is considered that its 
instruments are the most worthless part of the com- 
munity. On the reports of such miscreants men’s 
lives and liberties depend ; and the charges being 
kept secret, 10 means are afforded of refuting them. 
These agents are not unlike the familiars of the 
inquisition. This institution originated in France, 
if we do not consider the informers, whom every 
tyrant probably has had, as a secret police. The 
marquis d’Argeuson, under Louis XIV., was 
the inventor of it. He was lieutenant-général de 
la police from 1697 to 1718 (since 1667 this hed 
een & wporste office). The prevailing licentious- 
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ness had occasioned innumerable outrages, and 
d'Argenson, called by his contem es Rhada- 
manthus, hunted out crime in its recesses, 
and brought it to light, whatever was the rank of 
the offender. Sartines, director of the police of 
Paris, with the same power, but not the same rank, 
conducted the secret police from 1762 to 1774, 
extended it very much; he was equally active with 
D’Argenson, but not so honest. He had agents in 
all the countries of Europe. Many stories are told 
of his skill in detecting crime, while others exist of 
a less creditable character, such as his sending a 
pheasant dressed with diamonds to his mistress ; 
and when another refused to take a costly brilliant 
ring, he had the stone pounded to dust, and strewed 
the powder on the ink of a note addressed to her. 
Louis XVI. took the charge of the police from him, 
and made him minister of the marine, ‘in which 
office his total inexperience made him ridiculous. 
(Mad. de Stael, Considérations sur la Révolution 
Franc. i. chap. 8.) Lenoire followed (1774—1784,) 
an honest man, who improved many ents of 
the police in Paris. The empress Maria Theresa 
requested him to write a work for her on the sub- 
ject of police regulations, and the Détail sur 
quelques Etablissemens de la Ville de Paris, de- 
mandé par S, M. I. la Reine de Hongrie (Paris, 1780,) 
was the result. He died poor in 1807. Le Crosna 
followed him. He was unimportant. Never was 
the department of the police in the hands of a more 
active and sagacious politician than Fouché; never 
was a secret police so thoroughly organised, over, 
we might almost say, all Europe; and when the 
charge of the public police was taken from him, he 
nad 8 police oO nis own to watch the movements of 
vary, as Napoleon his contrepolice against 
Fouché, in which the emperor, however, was always 
inferior to the minister. The most glaring instance 
of the abuse to which the secret police is always 
liable, is the death of the duke d’En , who 
perished in consequence of the reports of the secret 
police. Perhaps, however, there are cases in which 
ts employment is justifiable. When a fundamental 
change has taken place in the government of a 


country (like the late one in France), and a numer- | ed fro. 


ous party exists, not constituting what is called, in 
free governments, an opposition, but actually striv- 
ing to overthrow the established order; as, for in- 
stance, the Carlists, who exist at present in France, 
under such circumstances, a secret police may, 

haps, be admissible, as poisons are prescribed in 
some dreadful diseases, producing effects un- 
doubtedly, but preventing worse. Such a depart- 
ment should never be intrusted but to a man of 
unquestionable honour and integrity. After the 
war of 1815, Prussia declared that the secret police 
(a necessary evil in times such as had just termi- 
nated) was abolished for the future. Whether it 
actually was abolished for a moment, we do not 
know ; but we know that it existed not long after, 
and flourishes at present in that country, as in all 
other important governments on the European con- 
tinent. One duty of the secret police always is to 
Open suspected letters; and this was done even 
under Louis XTV. 

The more absolute a government is, and the more 
it strives to be the sole moving and regulating 
principle of the society, to the destruction of indi- 
vidual freedom, the more will the police be deve- 
loped ; whilst, on the other hand, the freer a coun- 
try is, and the more it follows the principle, that 
every thing which can be possibly left to take care 
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nected with the character of their governments, has 
given rise, in that country, to the police ectences, 80 
called, which are ically developed, and 
thoroughly cultivated. It is true, that, from the 
arbitrary nature of the governments, this branch of 
administration is ex to many subjects which, 
in freer states, would be left to general or indi- 
vidual discretion; but, as it is obviously much 
easier to some branches of the police in 
absolute governments than in free countries, parti- 
cularly the medical police, valuable hints may be 
derived from the German system. In no country 
bas the medical police been so much developed 
(frequently, it is true, to the annoyance of the 
people) as in Prussia, because no country ever com- 

ed more scientific men with an absolute govern- 
ment. Without, then, taking the Prussian medical 
police as a model in every particular, it has many 
points which it would be wise in other nations to 
imitate. In free countries, the place of a secret 
police is, in a measure, supplied by public 
opinion and the liberty of the press; and it is curi- 
correspondence, will by degrees light ; in 
corres ,w come to light; in 
fact, in some free countries, a politician to be 
quite as much on his guard against making state- 
ments in writing, as in absolute governments, since 
the danger of their reaching the press is as great as 
that of their detection by a secret police. 

The first police regulations are met with in Egypt. 
The Mosaic code, partly founded on the Egyptian, 
contains many rules of this sort. The police of the 
Greeks was excellent. With them, as with their 
imitators the Romans, the police formed a separate 
branch of the administration. The capitularies of 
the Frankish kings contain the next police regula- 
tions. In 1548 and 1577, the German empire be- 
came su to such regulations. Some account 
of the police of London is contained in the article 
London. See Politics. 

POLICINELLO. See Punchinello. 

POLICY OF INSURANCE, See Insurance. 

POLIGNAC, Metcuior pe, abbé, and subse- 
quently cardinal, a French diplomatist, was descend- 


spicuous by 
pope Alexander V1II., relative to the articles adopt- 
ed by the French clergy in 1682. In 1693, the 
abbé de Polignac was named ambassador extraor- 
dinary to Poland, for the pu of detaching John 
Sobieski from the league with Austria, and drawing 
him over to an alliance with France. On the death 
of Sobieski (1696), he was employed in endeavour- 
ing to effect the election of the prince of Conti to 
the Polish throne. His intrigues, though seconded 
by large bribes, were, however, unsuccessful. On 
his return to France, in 1698, he was banished the 
court on account of the failure of this mission. In 
1710, he was sent to take in the negotiations 
at Gertruydenberg, and, in 1712, was appointed 
plenipotentiary to the congress of Utrecht, and was 
afterwards minister to the court of Rome. Asa 
writer, Polignac is known by his didactic poem, in 
eight books, against the Epicurean system, entitled 

nti- Lucretius, seu de Deo et Natura (Paris, 1747), 
which has been translated into English, French and 
German. He died in 1741. See the Histotre du 
Cardinal de Polignac. 

POLIS; a Greek word (#445) for city. which 
appears in many geographical names, as Nicopolis. 
in Russia, it is pol, as Stavropol (city of the cross.) 


of itself, should be so left, the more strictly is the ; In some names, it has become pile, as in Constan- 
police confined to mere matters of municipal regula- | ¢inople ; and, in some French names 6/e, as Gre- 
tion. The scientific spirit of the Germans, con- | xebd/e, from Gratianopelis. - 
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were several pictures. His works were probably 
on wood. Polygnotus is represented as being the 
first who made painting independent of sculpture, 
and gave life, motion, character and expression 
(whence his surname sfeyenges) to the countenance, 
skilful disposition to the drapery, and proportion to 
the figures, and he is said to have been the first 
who painted ¢etrachromes (pictures with four 
colours). With him began the grand and lofty 
style in Greek painting. 

POLYHALITE; the name of a mineral species, 
bestowed in allusion to the many salts which it cun- 
tains. {t occurs in coarsely fibrous masses of a 
reddish white colour, and a pearly lustre ; specific 
gravity 2.77; hardness not much above that of 


gypsum. Its constituents are as follows :— 
Hydrous sulphate of lime, 28.25 
Anhydrous ; nie of ma; . 30.43 
Anhydrous sulphate of magnesia, 03 
Sulphate of potash, . 27.07 
Muriate of soda, 19 


Red oxide ofirun, . . . . 34 
It occurs in the salt mines of Ischel, in Upper 
Austria. 

POLYHEDRON, orn POLYEDRON; a body or 
solid contained by many rectilinear planes or sides. 
When the sides of the polyhedron are regular poly- 

ns, all similar and equal, then the polyhedron 

mes a regular body, and may be inscribed in a 
sphere; that is,a sphere may be described about it, 
so that its surface shall touch all the angles or cor- 
ners of the solid. There are but five of these regu- 
lar bodies, vis. the tetrahedron, the hexahedron or 
cube, the octahedron, the dodecahedron, and the 
tcosahkedron. 

POLYHISTOR (from #eavs, much, and iorwe, 
knowing); a scholar who is acquainted with all the 
chief branches of science. Formerly it was possible 
to be well versed, at the same time, in law, theology, 
medicine, &c. (as in the case of Leibnits, and seve- 
ral scholars of eminence before him.) In the pre- 
sent advanced state of science, it is impossible to be 
a polyhister without the sacrifice of thoroughness. 
Polyhistor is also used for a scholar, who, besides 
his peculiar branch, bas a general knowledge of 
most others. See Morhof. 

POLYHYMNIA, orn POLYMNIA ; according 
to the later poets, the muse of lyric song or of music, 
to whom is attributed the invention of mimes and 
pantomimes. The Grecian artists represented her 
covered with a veil, and in a meditating posture. 
Her attributes are the lyre and the plectrum. She 
places the forefinger of her right hand on her mouth, 
or holds a scroll. 

POLY MIGNITE; the name of a mineral recently 
found in Norway. It is black, brilliant, and crys- 
tallised in small prisms, long, thin, with rectan 
bases, the edges of which are commonly replaced by 
one or several planes. Specific gravity, 4.806. It 
scratches glass. Fracture conchoidal, without indi- 
cations of cleavage ; lustre semi-metallic. Alone, 
before the blow-pipe, it undergoes no change, but 
melts easily with borax. Its composition is as 

OlOWSs;—— 


Titanic acid, 46.3 
Zirconia, . 14.4 
Oxide of krun, . 12.2 
Lime, . 4.2 
Oxide of manganese, 2.7 
Oxide of cerium, . . . . . 5. 
ttria, e e e e ° e » « 11.5 
Traces of magnesia, potash, silex and oxide of tin, 96.3 


It is found in the sircon sienite at Fredericksveern. 

POLYNESIA (from weaves, many, and sess, 
island); the name given by geographers to the 
Rreat body of islands scattered over the Pacific 
ocean, between Australasia and the Philippines, 
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and the American continent. It extends from lst. 
35° N. to 50° S.; and from lon. 170° to 230° E., 
an extent of 5000 miles from north to south, and of 
3600 from west to east. It includes, therefore, the 
Sandwich islands, the Marquesas, Navigator's, So- 
ciety, Mulgrave, Friendly, Ladrone, and Pelew isles, 
the Carolines, Pitcairn’s island, &c. See these arti- 
cles, and also, Australia, Oceanica, and Pacifie 
Ocean. 
POLYNICES. See Eteocles, and Thetes. 


POLYPHEMUS, son of N the most 
famous of the Sicilian Cyclops, is described by 
Ulysses (Odyssey ix.), as a giant, living by himself 
in a cave, and feeding his flocks. U (q. ¥.) 
and his companions, having unwarily taken refuge 
in his cave, were found there by Polyphemus, when 
he returned home at night, and shut up the mouth 
of the cavern with a large stone. Having seised 
two of the strangers, he ate them for supper, and 
the next morning made a of two more of 
them, after which he drove out his flocks to 

and shut up the unhappy captives by closing the 
entrance of his cave. Ulysses then contrived a 

for their escape. Having sharpened the club of the 
Cyclops, he intoxicated the monster with wine, and, 
as soon as he feil asleep, bored out his eye. He 
then tied himself and his companions under the 
bellies of the sheep, in which manner 

safely out in the morning. Polyphemas was the 
lover of the nymph Galatea, but the nymph despised 
his offers, and preferred Acis, who was killed by 
his jealous rival. See Galatea. 

POLYPI, in natural history; this forms the 
thirteenth clase of the invertebrate animals, and is 
one of the largest and most remarkable of the animal 
kingdom. The animals which it comprehends are 
gelatinous, with elongated contractile bodies, and 
an alimen sac with but one opening ; a distiact 
ond terminal mouth, surro tentacula, 
or radiated lobes; the ter 
adhering together, and orming compound animals. 
These animals are of the simp 


the simple structure of the polypi, that portions of 
them may be severed, and these portions, if allowed 
to remain in their proper element, will soon become 
fect animals, with all the functions fally deve- 
[oped, as in the individual from which they 
cut of The hydra will sometimes hoeceaian inde 
cord split into two; each divi ing i 
pendent of the other, and growing to the i 
as the original bydra. peremb! found 
rent portions of one polypus might be ingrafted os 
another, by cutting their surfaces and pressing 
together; for by this means ickly uni 
become a compound animal, W the 
one hydra is introduced into the mouth of another, 
so that their heads are kept in contact for a sufi- 
cient | of time, they unite and form one 
individ A number of heads and bodies may 
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transverse partitions at regular intervals for their 
support ; as exemplified in the Tubipora Musica, 
pl. 75, f. 34 and 66. This last figure represents a 
portion of the tubes highly magnified, and laid opento 
show the polypi in their interior. Sometimes the 
tubes are united together endwise, like the branches 
of a tree, leaving lateral apertures for the animals 
to extend their tentacula through, as exemplified in 
the sertularia frutescens, pl. 75, f. 3 and 10. In 
some species the horny base is formed into a num- 
her of cells, each of which answers the purpose of 
protecting its respective polype. These are usual- 

y situated at the extremity of the branches, and 
have all the appearance of flowers, as may be seen 
in the fabularia ramosa, pl. 75, f. 59, 60. The 
different species of the genus Flustra,—as will be 
seen in the species carbacea, pl. 75, f. 61, and F. 

vliacea, f. 12,—have the cells excessively minute. 
These are extended over a flat membranevus sub- 
stance, having all the appearance of the leaves of 
plants. These cells are formed in very regular rows, 
as in the magnified representation of F. foliacea, f. 1, 
and are arranged with as much regularity as 
the cells of ahoneycomb. Nearly the whole of the 
animals which constitute the other polypiferous 
masses have an internal inorganic base of support, 
constituting a kind uf skeleton or axis ; the mouths 
of the polypi being developed at intervals over the 
surface of the fleshy layer by which this skeleton is 
covered. ‘This is especially the case with the genera 
Gorgonia, Antipathes, and Corallium,as they bear the 
strongest similitude to the branched forms of the 
stems of vegetables. The flesh contains grains of 
calcareous inatter, which, in the dried specimens, 
adhere to the surface of the stems. Plate 75, f. 6, 
is a branch of Coralium rubrum, exhibiting the ap- 
pearance presented by the polypi in their expand- 
ed and contracted conditions. F.7 is the polype 
of the same, greatly magnified. In many instances 
the polypi are located in cup-like depressions, sit- 
uate in the surface of the calcarevus axis, which 
protects them considerably. Inthe genus Madrepora 
these depressions are intersected by radiating plates, 
adapted to the number and construction of the ten- 
tacula ; and in the Millepora the cells are closer 
and more minute, and dou not exhibit any of the 
star-like radiations. In some species the plates 
have more of a perallel arrangement ; and in others 
they form a reticulated ap nce. 

The materials of which the axis is composed are 
invariably arranged in concentric layers, thus indi- 
cating that their deposition has been successive, and 
the surface is always marked by longitudinal lines 
corresponding to the figure of the animal covering 
the flesh. In some genera the stem consists of 
horny and calcareous partsalternately disposed, com- 
posing a jointed structure. This has been by some 
naturalists considered an approximation to an ar- 
ticulated skeleton ; as it is susceptible of considerable 
flection, and yields readily to the currents or waves, 
without being broken. An example of this struc- 
ture is seen in the Isis Hippuris, pl. 75, f. 21. 

Almost the entire class of polypi are attached, by 
the root of the stem or base, to submarine rocks or 
other extraneous bodies. The roots are possessed 
of a very strong adhesive quality. 

The reproduction of all the adhesive polypi de- 
pends upon the detachment of gemmules,* or im- 
perfectly formed portions of their soft substance. 
These gemmules are of active powers of 
locomotion, apparently for the sole purpose of seek- 





° The word Gemauis\s taken from the Latin word gemma, 
a oud 5 ond in tw is that of a young 
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ing a place whereon to raise its future habitation at 
& distance from its parents. This situation once 
chosen, it is immovably fixed to that spot, during 
its natural life. In the earlier state these gemmules 
appear on the surface of the parent animal, in the 
form of small specks, which are visible to the naked 
eye. In the course of a few months they en 
in sise, and each becomes pyriform, and are 
served to protrude from the sides of the internal 
canals of the parent, adhering by their narrow ends. 
This form in particular applies to the young of 
sponges. Shortly after, they are freed, the one after 
ie other, and are borne along by the currents of 
fluid, which are quickly passing out of the larger 
openings. F. 73, pl. 75, represents one of these 
detached gemmules. Were these devoid of life, 
they would naturally sink to the bottom by their 
own gravity, but on the contrary they spontaneous- 
ly swim about for two or three days; with their 
broad end forwards. These gemmules, upon mi 
croscopic examination, are found to be about two. 
thirds covered with short cilia, which are in constant 
and rapid motion: they are extremely minute and 
transparent, broadest at the base, and tapering to 
almost invisible points. The strokes of these cilia 
are made without any regular order, but conspiring 
to propel the gemmule with the broad end forwards, 
but without seeming to have an apparent object ia 
view, by a slow gliding motion, quite unlike the sig. 
zag course of animals in search of prey. They ap. 
pear, however, to have a consciousness of im 
sions made on them ; for if they come in collisioa 
with each other, or if they strike against any object, 
the motion of their cilia is for a short time suspend- 
ed ; they wheel round the spot for some seconds, 
then renew their vibratory motion, apd proceed ia 
their former course. 

It is by the nerrow extremity that these 
become adherent, which soon begins to ex it- 
self laterally, so as to furm a broad base of attach- 
ment. While this is proceeding the cilia continue 
to move rapidly, but their motions soon becone 
languid, and in a very few hours cease entirely to 
move, and finally disappear, being no longer of use. 
The same mode of proceeding is common to the 
gemmules of all the class polypi, except that there is 
a variety in the head of the gemmules which-swims 
first. ‘The time of their remaining in a free condi- 
tion varies with the species, from a few hours to 
three days. 

The tentacula of polypi are exquisitely sensible, 
and are frequently seen, either singly or collectively, 
curving their extremities towards the mouth, when 
any minute floating body comes in contact with 
them. During the time a polype is expanded, a 
constant current of water is directed towards the 
mouth; the currents are never produced by the 
motions of the tentacula themselves, but are ys 
the effects of rapid vibrations of the cilia placed on 
the tentacula. ‘The polypi of the Fixstra cer- 
basea, for example, f. 62, pl. 75, have each 
tentacula, provided with a single row of cilia, 
extending along both the Isteral margins, from 
their base to their termination ; as we have repre- 
sented at f. 63, ina ion of one of their tenta- 
cula, highly magnifi Every polype is furnished 
with twenty-two tentacula, and there are about 
fifty cilia on each side of a tentaculum, so that 
every individual polype has no less than two 
thousand two hundred cilia. Every square inch 


contains sbout one thousand eight hu cells; 
the branches of an ordinary specimen 

about ten square inches of surface, so an 
ordinary specimen of this species presents a con- 
yrecation of not less than ei thousand polyp ; 
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The common body has the appearance of a naked fe-hy mass, 
with the polyp: protruding from its surfaee, and in the centre 
is placed anonorgeanic avis, reulting from sane deposition of 
the aromals, in the same manner as the outer coverane im the 
other orders, Sone of these compound annals dust: freely 
ju the water, and ethers remain at the bottem inthe mad or 
sand. Van of ther daftase a vivid phosphorescent light, 

CUmbelludaria Grueslandsca, PL T4,013.  Bady tree, con. 
sisting of & long sin ple stem, witha bony wnartiealated avis, 
enveloped by a fleshy membrane ; poly larve. congrevated 
in an winbellate mass, cach provided with eight ciliated tenta- 
cula. Stem slender shove and lengtheued, the poly pi crow ded 
onanambel at the apex.  Inhabits the Northern Ocean, 

Firgudaria, Body free, filitorm or linear. greatly elongated, 
partly surrounded by polypiferoas prnnule, and enveloping & 
stony @Xis; pihuules pumerow, small, dietichous, transveree, 
aud Y arreundaty the stem at the top. Inhahits the Northern 
Oee in. 

Renilla, Badly free, depreaed, hidney-shaped, placed ona 
pedicle, with one of the tices poly ilecons, and striated rays 
on the other; poly pi provided with Va rays each, 

Pennatula phosphores, Plot. Vi. Boay free, fleshy, 
pentnfurn, piniated above, with the lower purt of the stein 
naked, and contaming a cartilaginous or bony axi5 pinnulie 
dstichous, open, depressed, plicated, aud pols pileratn in their 
Upper margin; polyja with radated tentacna, Fig. 65 re- 

reverts some of the pulypes greatly mayrmed. Juhabits the 

Fitiel seas, 

Funiculina, Body free, filiform, very simple, long, fleshy, 
and provided with warts, or polypiferons papille, arranged in 
lonyitudinal rows; axis slender, horny, or of a sub-tony 
consistence in the centre; polyp! solitary, placed upon euch 
wart. Inhahits the American ocean. 

Feretillum, Branly free, deshy, simple. cylindrical. polypi- 
ferous above, and with the base naked, and more or less coris 
aceous: polypi eeated, and thickly studded ana body common 
te the community ; each provided with eight ciliated tenta- 
cula. 


ORDER IT.—POLYPI TUBIFERI. 


Polypi united in a common fleshy body, either simple, lobed, 
or ranted, and constantly fixed at its base, destitute of any 
solid intertial axis; surtace entirely or in part covered with 
tubifurm evi.nders, rarely retractile; mouth terol, pro- 
vided wath eqht pectinated tentaciin. 

The tubife rons polyp: always eai-t in the form of a fle-hy 
subyelatinons body, variably flaed by ther base. They are 
more ur less simple, conver, lobed. or siiahtly ramified, The 
Upper part of the surtace of their body is covered with @ vast 
mumber of snail tubiform movable cylinders; having at ther 
sninmit a roundish sab-octazonal mouth surrounded by eight 
pectinated tentrentla, 

Loladarta angitata, PA Ta, f. 45.0 Common body of a 
fleshy consistence, elovated npen the lease, but selduin sup- 
ported by a sbort stem, supple, ar pravaied with lobed; sar. 
face thickly studded with polyp, wich are totally retractile, 
eyludrieal, with eieht external grooves, abe eiht pectnated 
tentacula. lubabit- the coast ot kurope. Fig, Ibis a mazui- 
tied view of a portion of this species, 

Chona, Of a teehs. irmtable -ahstance, provided with 
hilieeos spiculas generally embedded in the cavities of shells, 
and stretching ont contractde papale, an the marginal which 
are placed cylindrical poly pi, fatnehed wath eight: tentacula. 
hubalets empty eveter sheils on the Hritish coasts, 

Ammotva. With the comipon boas divided into many 
short and branched stem=. the last bratebes clustered, aval- 
eonaid, and studded with polypi, which are not retractile : 
body sbert, with eight pectinated tentleula placed on the side-, 
inhabits the coasts af the Red Sea, 

Xena. The common body provided with thick, eomey hat 
short, naked stems, emanating from the buse, and divided at 
their aunmmit, polypiferous at their extremity: polypi noe 
capable of retractility, cylindrical, tawseulated, in the form of 
foo umbel, aad clustered at the suramit of the branehes inte 
globular heads, proviced with exght lirge deeply pectinated 
tentactila. 

Anthetea. Common bady spread ont ina tra plate, or de- 
presse hover marche substances, polyps destitute of retractile 
pewers, protraded, straizit, and crowded, aver the surtace of 
the etamon beds 2 provided with euht pectuuated Centacula. 

Dahlits the shores of the Red Sea. 


ORDER TL—POLYPE VAGINATI. 


Fach individaal patype tentnenlated, com-tantiy fixed ins an 
buersanie body.oar sheath, which courpletely exvelops them, 
aod formu sn general componnd animals, 

This is the most eqrensve class of poly pi, and is divided into 
severorctions, The annals are vers delicate, tran-parent, 
and extremely contractile, usently fined in an inorgaric toy 
of their own formation, Thi edlearenis mass is ineresed 
in se with every succesave generation; and these, in the 
course of time, accumulate to such a size, that they raise 
islands in the naast of the ocean, "The ce ds are short. lonz, 
or titular, the orifice sometimes irregiar. and at ethers ree u- 
Lie, the interior wally being sianple, longitudinally striated, 
oriuamelated, and stelhitorn, ° 


SECTION T, 


The polypiferous wiat-ses compo-ed of two distinet parts. 
| = . 
fue Araé cousisting of Guuivtuus: boiny lltes, either wm fares. 
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eul., radiated, interlaced, crossed, or fitted together; the awend 
is conpored ot a fleshy or gelatinous pulp: covering. eave- 
lopimig, or attaching the fibres, containing the polvpi, and a:- 
sunning in drying a consistence more ur loss arm. 

Alegoutam, The polyprferous mares are polymorphous, 
soft, aor fleshy, when recent; but somewhat canaceuus and 
firin When dmed ; composed of small, horny Sbre-, interlaced, 
and auilutinated tagether by means of & pervistent palp, 
oscull usually apparent, and variously diepmemd ag the surface; 
pals pi generally provided with eight tentacu!a, 

Geodia. The poly piferous mase free, deshy, tubernus, hal- 
low imteriorly; hurd when dry; the whole exterior suarfece 
porons; lateral face, with a cluster of ulated orifices larger 
than the pores, 

Tethia, With a knotty cabglohular poly ptferoas mass, the 
intenor with namerons, awiculated fibres, radiating Irom the 
interior to the circumference, and agglutinated together by a 
pulp; crust provided with honzental cells; oeculi cadacous, 
und seldons perceptible. 

Sponyia tubttiaa, Vi73 f. 5. Palypiferous mass sof, 
gelatuions, very Nevitle, aud tixned; the cartilaginous aatter 
supported by caleareous or silireour spicula; pores excessively 
numerous and itreguler, The spicula are represented af figa, 
Tl and 72, pl. 75. lt will be seen by the Spongiu cualéa. pb 
7h, f. 70, that there are two hinds of orificres; the larger har- 
jug a sounded shape. provided gencrally with rased manga, 
which form projecting papille, the smaller being much mage 
pumerous, exceedingly minute, and comstituting whag az 
termed the pores of the sponge. 

Flubellurvs paronia, Pl. o,f. 17. The polypiferons man 
is vatlescent, fan-shaped, incrusted, frequently aivided. with 
the eapan-icns depressed, subarticulated, aud palypiterous; 
atom cylindneal, short; the tieue composed of imtertared 
fires; articulations semewhnat kimey--haped; benader then 
lana upper thargin rounded and sinuous. Tubabite the sens df 

Henican. 

Pencillus eap-tatus, Pl. 75, f. 18. Polypifercus mam 
supported on a ample, exteriorly incrusted stalk, filled ime 
riorly with many horny tasiculated fibres, and divided at Rs 
slininit inte a cluster of Giliterm dichotumus, sarpealated 
branches, Fig. 1 shows the articulations magnified. 


SECTION J1. 


The palypiferons masses branched like plants, and cnsapwed 
of two hide of substance, namely, a certtral ~ibd axis, ands 
fleshy Nerastation, which invests and cuntame the pal ; 
AXIs lnotganic, comes, or stony; when dned the pu ee 
aus crust is porous, cellular. and friable, 


Cerallina cornieulata. Pi, 15, f. 11. Polypiferens mes 
Adherent, greatly iranched, having a central ax, and a8 


imterrupted jnerustation; axis filiform, iuarticulate, selid 
eartilazinons, or horny; inercustation calenrenus, deme, 
nuited at the surface, and destitute of distinct cells, ister- 
rupted, and as if jounted lougitudinally. ‘he at.imals unkpews. 
Inhaint the American aud Eurupean seas. Fig. 4 ts a mage 
fled view of some branches, 

Ga gowa coneidata, PL ts, £ & — Palypiferous man 
branehed and adherent, having a central axis and an out 
bark . 4xte fixed at the base, caule-cent, branched, externally 
cahstriate, solid, horny, and dexoble, the feshy cavering ew 
veloping the axis and branches, and in its fresh cundition 
contening polypi; whea dried it is spengy, poruvas, snd 
triuble: invested by superficial or prujecting cells. inden 
sens. 

Antipathes spirals, PL, f. 0. Polypiferous mass ad- 
herent. branched; consisting of a central axis and ostet 
envelop, axis provided with a foot, and fixed by the bes, 
eatlescent. angle, or hrauched : cormeaue solid, texibie, and 
nenally couch, with small spines; envelop gelatinuus pely- 
piterous, covering the aris and its brancties when alive, bub 
dreappearing When removed trom its native element. ludem 
ocean, 

fas hippusie, PTS f 21.) Polypiferons mass arbdovescent. 
fixed, campo-red of a central, bruched, jointed axis, fermen 
stony striated articmations, horny between the joints apd a8 
outer envelop, which, in the fresh state, contains padypl, bat 
which dieappear when out of the water, Tnudian oreas. 

Metitan. Adherent, tree-sliaped. having a jointed 
aNis and & peristent envelop, central asus branched, 
escent. atd formed of stony sub-triated joints, with spongy. 
githous terval, envelop cortical: containing polyp: whee 
inthe water, thin, celliferous, and pemotent shen aned 

Curafinm rnbram. Ph Gf 6. adherent branched, stiff. 
and deve of articulation; axis caulescent, hed, sten}. 
and sold, with the eurface etrated; envelop sott and feby 
in the recent stale, in which are lodged the polypi; wheal 
dead, thick, porous, and red; mouth of the polyps provided 
with eight cihated und radiated tentacula. Fig. P rcpreeents 
one of the polyp greatly magnified. Indian ocean. 


SECTION IIL, 


W th «tony polypiferous mas:es, having star-shaped, af 
waived letunar furrows. 


1, Witn Latrreuat STvks, OW SPREAD OVER TRE sTurscs 


Oridina protfera, Plt f. 2. Polypiferous mam of 8 
stony cots stence, generally with adherent. smonth, Uoek, a 
very short branches; some of the star-shaped moaths lerm- 
nal, the others lateral and superficial, Northern ocean. 

Mrutopurd subiudufa. Pl Git. 23. Adbkerent, mons, with 
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slender sabcylindrical branches ; cells perforated, lamellar, as 
Mf ciliated on the margin, and laterally disposed in transverse 
ag longitudinal series. 

Madrepora fungitus. Pi. 75, f. 24. Adherent, sabden- 
droidal, branching, the surface provided on all sides with dis- 

. distinct, cylindrical, tubular, hardly stelliferous pro- 
ng cells; laminse very narrow. West Indian seas. 

Pociliopora. Adherent, branched, lobed, and stony; sur- 
face, on all sides, provided with hollow cells, with inter. 
atices porous; ce dispereed and distinct ; the margin rarely 
pres: the stellz rf apparent. 

rétesa clavaria. P). 75, f. 2. Adherent, stony, 

ar lobed and obtuse, with a stelliferous surface; stelle ° 
Rear: sub-contiguous, s al, or excavated; with 

any i taming: filamentous, sharp, or 
and Indian 


ocean. Fig. 2%. This 

mpecies greatly ified. 
Astrea rad:ata. ie: 75, f. a Adherent, incrusting msa- 
wine substances, or forming a ispherical or globular mass, 
warely lobed; u surface with numerous orbicular, of 
eubangular, lamellar, and seasile stelle. American seas. 

Explanaria mesenterina, P!. 75, f. 28. Adherent, stony, 
exhibiting a free, foliaceous membrane, undulated, and su 
Seabed, with only one stelliferous face; stars dispersed, sessile. 


ocean. 

Echineptera. Adherent, stony, depressed, and extended 
fato a tree membrane ; rounded, filiform, with fine striz on 
beth sides; upper surface with numerous emall and 
ennvex, rounded stare; le perforated with one or two 
hates, each covering a lame star; stella scattered, orbi- 
ealar, and covered. 

Monticularia. Adherent, stony, 


ferming a simple, convex, or hem mass; 
qunrex, composed of compartments more hots hollow, sinu- 
ens, provided on each side parallel, transverse plates, 
4garicia Ca Lee 20. Adherent, stony, with 
. 20. y, 

depressed foliaceous expansions, and one surface provided 
furrows, or stelliferous wrinkles ; stelle scaled, liar, 

frequently imperfect and indistinct. indian ocean. 
a agaricites. Pi. 75,f.31. Adherent. stony, fron- 
descent, with depressed subfoliaceous lobes, which are either 
t or ascending, with the two surfaces provided with 
Surrows or stelliferous wrinkles; stelle lamellar, scaled, and 

mere or lees imperfect. American seas. 


Meandrina inthica. PI. 75, f. 29. Adherent, stony, 
labyri 5, y 


2. STARS TERMINAL. 


ia agoriciformis. PI. 75, f. 3%. Free, stony, sim 
exticnian or mind convex and lamellar above; contre oe 
leag and hollow; concave and uneven beneath; ha one 
iferous, lamellar star on the upper surface, with the 

lamina dentated, or spinous laterally. Indian seas. 

Cyelolites. Free, stony, elli or orbicular, convex and 
lamellar above, with a hollow centre, depressed below, with 
e@ircular, concentric lines; a single lame star occupying 
the upper surface ; laminsz very fine and entire. 

Turbinolia. Free, simple, turbinated, or wedge- 


C yophyllia cyathus, Pl 75, f. 33. Mass fi 

?p a us. . . ree, stony, 
simpicr or ranched, which, with the stem, is subturbinated, 
Wengitudinally striated, and esch with a lamellar stellate ter- 


mination. Mediterrancan. Fig. 67, C. Smithii. Fig. 68, 
apima! fully expanded. 
Sercinula. , stony, consistin 


of a simple, polypifer- 
ous, and thick mass, composed of united, numerous, parallel, 
eyltindrical, vertical masses, united in fascicull by intermediate, 
transverse partitions; inside of tubes with radiated lamine. 

Stylina. Mass stony, simple, exteriorly rough; tubes nu- 
merous, cylindrical, ated, united, containing Jamine 
radiating {rom a common axis, which is styliform, projecting 
beyond tubes, 


SECTION IV. 


With a stony polypiferous, solid, and interiorly compact 
mas: cells perfo . or tubular, and destitute of lamins. 
Twhtpora musica. Pi. 75,f.34. Stony, composed of cylin- 
drical tubes, which are straight, parallel, individually sepa- 
rate. but united by exterual and transverse partitions; tu 
articulated, communicating by radiating, porous pertition 
indian seas. Fig. 66 is a magnified portion of the tubes, 
Catenipora. Stony, composed of parallel tubes, inserted in 
the thickuess of vertical plates, anastomosed like net-work. 
Facosites. Stony, simple, variable in form, composed of 
parallel prismatic tubes disposed in fasciculi; tubes contigu- 
ous, pentagonal, or hexagonal, more or less regular, and sel- 
dom articulated. 
Millepora calearea. P\. 75, f. 35. Stony. interiorly solid, 
polymorphous, branched, or frondescent, provided with simple 
» which are cylindrical, and usually very small, sometimes 
nily perceptible, placed perpendicular to the axis, ur to the 
ex 


ons of the pulypifernus mass. Eu seas. 
Distichopova. Adherent, solid, stony, slightly com- 
branches; pores unequal, marginal, arranged un oppo- 


tite sides in a longitudinal series, and in the form of sutures ; 
branches with star-shaped warts on their sides. ° 


Orbudites. Free, stony, orbicular, or tl 
concave, both sides porous, or on the enly ; somewhat 
resembling a Nummalite; pores minute, d in 
order, mate, sometimes hardly . 

L Free, stony, . convex on 
one side, with radiated strise i pores between them, other 
side cnneave, wrinkled, or with div ¢ furrews. 
interlorly; frequently with ter sposed perforations on 

¥3 nen on 
both sides. Khown oaly in 8 fossil state. 
SECTION V, 
Pol with fron- 


netw 
celluloea. Pi. '75,f. 36. Stony, interiorly porous, 
with din: expansions, compeses of branches which 
free, usually anastomeesed like network; pn- 


are 
lypiferous cells on one side on! , at the upper 
of the masa, y “ 


Adeona, Nearly stony, caulescent, or fan 3 stem 
obecurely granulated foliaceous 

expansions covered with very small cells on both sides ; thesn 
are in a crowded im quinconx order, with ceculi 


Pi, 75, f. 37. Nearly etony, bat not 
lamellif. 


paneions orm, fragile, v porvas 
y. entire, or divided; polypiferous is digpceed in 
order on beth sides. 
Pi. 75, f.38. Nearly stony, interlerly 
3 e 


Cellepora pumicoea. 
porous, in a ralsed, foliaceous crust; expansions 
lobed, or branching, subconvolute, not fiexibie, 
aliferous on the external surface; cells urceolate, sub- 


fase, with the aperture ¢ fs cted, :. ‘39 isa magnified 
mass uropean . 
extended in an 


Tubulipera tranwerss. Pi. 7, f. 40. 
Orepeeed i or incrusting mass, with submembranous cells 
in clusters or series, and most! free; celle elongated, 
tubular, aperture orbicular, . rarely Fig. 
terrancen. 


41, one of the warts Fig. 42 


with . 
ated on the margin. 

eras, 
Flustra carbasea. Pi, 75, f. 61, is the pnlypiferous mace. 
Fig. 62 represents the tentacuia in the pol nf this species, 
each having a single row of eli, extendlag slong both the 
lateral margins frum their base to their - G3 
is a portion of one of these tentacala highly ded. Fig. 


64 is a delineation of one of the gemmules, greatly magnified. 
Fig. 78 is a partof F. verticiliata greatly magnified. 


SECTION VI. 


Polypiferous masses consisting of one substance only, alen- 
der, ulous, membranous, or horny stems, flexible and 
branched, contalning 

Polyphyse. Polypiferous mass f 
crust, a sirople, filiform, fistulous stem, terminated by a 
eluster of i vesicular, unequal cells, clustered at top. 
A . » With a calcareous crust; stem 
filiform. simple, and terminated by an orbicular 
», hol in the centre; head with radiated striz 


from above downwards, perforated in the margin, and com- 
posed of orbicularly united tubes, 
Tibdiena. Adherent, tubular, 8, or horny, 
y, incrasted ir ed . shee on the sides, with 
rate open w project. 
ia fruticulosa. Pi. 75. 43. Polyplferous 
mass with tubular, suberticalate, dichotomous stems, and a 
calcareous incrustation; cells of the polypi not apparent. 
American seas Fig. 44 s the D. an inha- 
bitent of the coasts of the 7 islands. and 
uguinerie spatuiate. (.45. Adherent, ex- 
tending iteelf in the form of « giant, chmhing, Wenier, wa. 
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crange, Laplace, Berthollet, Fourcroy, and many 
other distinguished individuals, were its professors. 
Tt is now established in the buil-iings of the ancient 
college of Navarre. Napoleon didsmuch for it, and 
under him it received considerable modifications. 
‘The pupils were obliged to live in the building, and 
wear a uniform. Its object is to diffuse the know- 
ledge of the mathematical, physical and chemical 
sciences, and to prepare the pupils for the artillery 
servire and the various departments of engineering, 
military, naval, and civil. ‘The number of pupils is 
limited to 300. The terms for the students noi 
supported on the foundation are 1000 francs a year, 
independent of the expense of uniform and books. 
"The pupil, at the time of admission, must be more 
than sixteen and less than twenty years old. The 
course of studies lasts two years, in certain cases 
three. A rigorous examination precedes admission, 
and another examination takes place before the 
pupils leave the institution, and it is invariably at- 
tended by the greater number of the marshals of 
France, together with many of the most distinguish- 
ed scholars ; ‘‘and,” says an English writer, ‘‘ the 
replies of the pupils might well astonish a senior 
wrangler of Cambridge, or a medallist of Dublin.” 
The origin of this establishment, and the high 
character of the course of instruction, has always 
inspired the students with a warm love of their 
couutry. Marci: 30, 1814, they fought bravely 
against the allies. In April, 1816, the school was 
abolished, the students appearing not sufficiently 
devoted to the Bourbons, who, however, were ob- 
liged to re-establish it, in September of the same 
year. In the revolution of July, 1830, the students 
immediately took part with the people, and were 
of the greatest use, as well by their military know- 
Jedge as by their heroic enthusiasm ; and several 
of the most important attacks during those memo- 
rable days were conducted by these youths. ‘he 
ecole polytechnique is a favourite institution with 
the whule nation. See France. See the work of 
M. Fourcy on this school, and La Correspondance 
de ( Ecole Polytechnique, by M. Hachette. 

POLYTHEISM ; worship of several or many 
gous, opposed to monotheism (q. v.), (from werss, 
many, and fs, god). The origin of polytheism 
inay be different. We find tribes whose polytheism 
can be ascribed, almost beyond doubt, to the deiti- 
cation of the powers and phenomena of nature ; but 
with others it cannot be so clearly traced. As to 
the views of the polytheism of antiquity, they may, 
perhaps, be classified under the following heads : 

1. Monotheism was the pure religion revealed to 
the progenitors of the human race, handed down 
through the patriarchs, and, after its decline, reviv- 
edi in its purity by Moses, and taught to the chil- 
dren of Israel, whilst all nations except this chosen 
one deviated more and more from the true revela- 
tion, and created a host of gods, good and evil. See 
Meonotheism. 

2. Man, beyinnirg with the savage state, pro- 
ceeded in every thing from the concrete to the ab- 
stract; from the observation of nature, he rose to 
the natural sciences; from the measurement. of 
space to mathematics ; from the idea of just deal- 
ing. so natural in families, to that of politics and 
ethies ; from the observation of beautiful things to 
ideal benuty ; and from the knowledge of effects, 
oaly ascribable to higher powers, tothe veneration 
of the powers of nature. Wo polytheism, and from 
this to monotheism. ‘The chief objections to this 
view are that there are numerous nations which re- 
Goed their polytheism more and more, but never 
arrived at monotheism, the two most civilized nations 
of antiquity no. excepted, and that we weet with 
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monotheism in the very records where, according 
to this view, we should expect it least,—those of 
the most ancient races, as given in the Bible. 

3. Another view is taken of polytheism by 
Creuzer, in his Symbolics and Mythology of the 
Ancient Nations, particularly of the Greeks (partly 
translated, partly rewrought by Guigniaut, in his 
Religions de {' Antiquite, consitlerées principalement 
dans leurs Formes symboliques e¢ mythologiques, 
Paris, 1824 et seq.). He considers Greek polytheism 
as presupposing a whole system of ancient Asiatic 
poetry, philosophy and theology, the symbols of 
which gradually lost their hidden meaning, but still 
continued lung iv use as forms. 

4. Others have considered the polytheism of the 
Greeksas the mere forms under which natural science 
had been preserved and taught in previous ages. 

5. Some consider polytheism as having originated 
from a corruption of B monotheisin ; others regard it 
as a deification of the powers of nature. Even the 
Greek polytheism is considered by many as indica- 
ting strongly the pre-existence of monotheism. “See 
Alythology. 

The two extremes of polytheism may be consider- 
ed to be dualism (q. v.), and pantheism(q.v.). The 
former is the belief in two original bemys, a good 
and an evil spirit. [t forms the basis of several 
Oriental religions, and is considered by many as 
merely a misconception of the primitive monotheism. 
Pantheism originates from polytheism. It makes 
the world itself God, and God the world, the One 
and the Whole. 

POLYXEN A; daughter of Priam and of Hecuba, 
whose fate is related by the post-Homeric epic 
poets. Achilles loved her, and advantage was 
taken of his passion for her to effect his death. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, she returned his affection, 
and killed herself on his tomb. But according to 
the most common story, she was sacrificed tw his 
Manes, either in Thrace or at his tomb. 

POMBAL, Sgrastian Joszrn CaRrvaLuo, count 
of Oeyras, more known as marquis of Pombal, a 
celebrated Portuguese statesman, was born in 1699, 
at the castle of Soura, near Coimbra, and died in 
1782. His father was a captain of the poorer class 
of the nobility; but his mother, a Mendosa, and 
his uncle, a respectable ecclesiastic, opened to the 
young Carvalho, who, after having studied law at 
Coimbra, entered the army, the prospect of promo- 
tion, Nature had given him all the qualities which 
indicate a person destined for rule ; a tall and strong 
frame, 8 vigorous constitution, a daring eye, a fiery 
temperament, strong passions, a penetrating judg- 
ment, and the most captivating address. In every 
thing which he undertook, he led the way. Hav- 
ing been banished from Lisbon on account of some 
youthful imprudences, the offspring of his ardent 
temperament, he passed several years at Soura de- 
voted to study. While there, he gained the affections 
of Theresa de Noronha Almada, a rich widow, 
whose proud relations rejected with disdain his ad- 
vances. He eloped, however, with the object of 
his passion, and his courage and resolution saved 
him from the daggers of assassins. At the same 
time, the contempt with which the fantily of his 
wite. the counts of Arcos, treated him, kindled his 
ambition to rise. He returned to court, where his 
address acquired him such Ingh favour, that in 1759 
he was appointed ambussador to London. Here he 
became acquainted with the relations between Eng- 
land and Portugal, and formed the plan of deliver- 
ing his country from the fetters of the English com- 
mercial system. ‘The new minister, Peter di Motta, 
his enemy, recalled him in 1745; but the queen, 
who was his patroness, sent him to Vienna to act as 
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mediator between the pope and the empress Maria‘ whom he humbled, and the avarice, which his 


‘Vheresa. Carvalho here gained general esteem, 

his first wife being dead, obtained the hand of 
youthful countess of Daun. He was obliged, how- 
ever, to refute the calumnies which a Portuguese 
of rank had circulated against him in Vienna, and 
to prove his claims to nobility. The queen now 
procured his nomination as ambassador to the 
Spanish court; but the king and his minister hated 
him; he was recalled, and even the influence of 
the queen was insufficient to overcome the aversion 
of the king (John V.) It was in vain that Pombal 
insinuated himself into the favour of the Jesuits, 
and, by his entire devotion to the order, imposed 
upon them to such a degree as to obtain an intimate 
acquaintance with their organization, of which he 
afterwards made use when he was minister. The 
high nobility persecuted him with irreconcilable 
hatred ; but Carvalho concealed his desire of re- 
venge, and passed for the most amiable, modest, 
and pious courtier in the service of the queen. 
John V. died in 1750, and, h the influence of 
the queen dowager, Carvalho finally obtained from 
his successor, Joseph [., the long coveted post of 
secretary of state fur foreign affairs. The confessor 
of the king, Moreira, a Jesuit, was his friend ; and 
Carvalho courted the order with such seal, that he 
was Called the great Jesuit. He soon rendered the 
feeble and sensual king (particularly after the death 
of the queen mother, 1754) entirely subject to his 
iifluence. Jvuseph [., from fear of his brother dom 
Pedro, to whom Carvalho's enemies attached them- 
selves, fell in with the most daring proj of his 
minister ; and the latter now p to the ac- 
complishment of his four favourite objects ;—the 
expulsion of the Jesuits; the humiliation of the 
high nobility ; the restoration of the prosperity of 
Portugal, and the absolute command of the state, 
in the name of the monarch. The kingdom was 
reduced to the lowest condition. England, the 
Jesuits, and the high nobility, monopolized the 
wealth of the country, which was without an army 
or a fleet, without commerce or agriculture. The 
minister acted on the principles of the mercantile 
system, and although obliged to abandon many of 
his designs, succeeded in some of them. It required 
a man of his character to withstand the attacks to 
which he was exposed, from the inquisition, to 
which he prohibited its antos da fe; from the 
Jesuits, whom he expelled from their missions in 
Paraguay ; from the high nobility, whom he depriv- 
ed of their princely possessions in the colonies ; and 
from the prelacy, whose powers he abridged. Then 
came the earthquake of November 1, 1755, which 
buried 30,000 human beings, and destroyed pro- 
rty to the value of 400,000,000 dollars. Carvalho 
eft the care of his own family and property, and 
appeared in the midst of the general despair, as a 
saviour, displaying a vigour and resolution, which, 
alone, ought to have conciliated his enemies. He 
was to be seen for a whole week after this calamity, 
uninterruptedly employed in every place where aid 
was needed, in contriving means of relief, and re- 
storing order; and, under the most disastrous cir- 
cumstances and greatest difficulties, displayed the 
most active benevolence and most extraordinary 
energy. The king looked upon him as a favourite 
of Heaven, and submitted implicitly to his direction. 
Carvalho was now crested count of Ueyras, and, in 
1756, first minister. He then removed every one 
who ventured to obstruct his plans. It was neces- 
sary to proceed with the most unyielding rigour, 
since the profligate nobility perpetrated assassina- 
tions without hesitation, and plumered the people 
without mercy. 


commercial regulations exasperated, was now con- 
nected the discontent of the country people, excited 
by his establishment of monopolies, which, however, 
was done only to counteract the actual monopoly of 
the English. The discontented vi com- 
mitted excesses in Oporto ; but Pombal suppressed 
the riots by the most comprehensive laws i 


treason, which made the will of the king valid 
against all cunstitutions and privileges. e also 
exposed, to the astonishment of Europe, the conduct 


of the Jesuits (who endeavoured to persuade the 
public that he was Antichrist), in their government 
in Paraguay. In his exposé of this matter, there are, 
certainly, many exaggerations; and there is no doubt 
that the fathers ruled these provinces much better 
than the government of san or Portugal would 
have done. Carvalho y determined to remove 
the Jesuits entirely from the person of the king. 
They were deprived of the place of confessors, snd 
were ordered (September 16, 1757) to retire to 
their colleges. Several Portuguese grandees, who 
had joined in intrigues against the minister, were 
banished from Lisbon. Pombal now pushed his 
measures with vigour ; as his attempts to encourage 
agriculture had been unsuccessful, he proceeded to 
extirpate the vine. and was, finally, completely 
victorious. A conspiracy against the life of the 
king, who was wounded on the night of September 
3d, 1758, by assassins, whose bluws he escaped 
only h the fidelity of his attendant, or the 
fright of his mules, delivered the minister’s mortal 
enemies into his hands. Three months after the 
attempt, Pombal, on the night of the celebration of 
his daughter's marriage, at which the principal 
nobility were present, arrested the marquis of 
Tavora and his family, the Jesuit Malagrida, and, 
the next day, the duke of Aveiro and others. The 
minister and a member of the supreme judicial tn- 
bunal conducted the examination, and, after a hasty 
trial, a dreadful sentence was passed, and executed 
before the castle of Belem (January 13th, 1759). 
The duke of Aveiro and the marquis of Tavon 
were broken on the wheel, as the principals of the 
conspiracy ; the sons and the son-in-law, with the 
servants of the former, were strangled, as accom 
plices ; the wife of the marquis was beheaded and 
a servant of the duke burnt, as were also the dead 
bodies of the others. The Jesuits were saspected 
of being the authors of the plot ; but the marquis of 
Tavora, who had thrown out some accusations 
against them, had retracted them in writing. Sdill 
the minister denounced them to the pope, as the 
contrivers of the scheme, and not being able & 
procure immediately a bull, permitting the secalsr 
tribunals to proceed _ against them, he caused some 
of them to be executed in prison. Malagrida, whe 
had prophesied the death of the king, was com- 
demned to the flames by the inquisition, and burst 
in 1761. Pombal had already banished the whole 
order from the kingdom, as rebels and enemies of 
the king, by a royal decree, of September 3d, 1759, 
and, as they did not comply with the mandate, 
caused them to be seized hy soldiers, and 

ed, to the number of 1854, to the States of the 
Church. These proceedings gave rise to a pro-. 
tracted dispute with the pope; in 1760, Pombel 
transported the papal nuncio beyond the frontiers, 
and was on the point of dissulving all connexion 
with Rome, when Clement XIII. died, and Clem- 
ent XIV., his successor, abolished the order @ 
1773. Portugal was soon after involved in a short 
war with Spain, and, at a subsequent period, in a 
second war, on account of the minister's heughty 


But, with the pride of Une greet, | conduct towards that government. The Portague:e 
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reverted to their former dreary condition. Under 
the Gothic king Theodoric, attempts were once 
more inade to drain them, and, as it appears, not 
without success: But the operations were not 
long persevered in, and hostile nature soon 
resumed her rights. Among the popes, Boniface 
VIL. (who died in 1303) was the first who 
himeelf with the draining of the marshes; he 
caused a large canal to be dug, by means of which 
the country around Sezse and Sermonetta remains 
dry even to this day. Martin V. in 1417, likewise 
caused a great canal, the Rio Martino, to be dug, 
fur the extension of which to the sea hardly a miie 
was wanting, when this undertaking, which would 
have supplied an outlet for all the streams, was 
interrupted by his death. Leo X. conferred the 
whole country upon Giuliano de’ Medici, on condi- 
tion that he would cause it to be drained. Yet 
during the 69 years of its continuance in the hands 
of the Medici, little or nothing was done towards 
this object. Sixtus V., who died in 1500, applied 
himseif with geal to this undertaking, and visited 
the country in person. He also caused a 
canal, the Fiume Sisto, to be dug, and enclosed 
with dams, which, however, being too slightly built, 
shortly after his death gave way, so that the whole 
country became ogain as marshy as ever. After 
him, no pope had the courage, for a long time, to 
set about this work with earnestness, Pius VI. 
turned his attention again to the Pontine marshes. 
The levelling was performed with the greatest ac- 
curacy, the depths of the various canals and outlets 
were measured, the degree of declivity in the bed 
of the rivers ascertained, and, in 1778, the work 
was commenced. For ten years, it was continued 
aut the greatest expense, till. in 1788, it was cum- 
pleted. But, notwithstanding every exertion, it 
was found impracticable to raise the low lands, and 
give them a proper slope for the numerous streams; 
yet the judiciously conducted canals, the cleansing 
of the beds of the different streams, whose slime 
GSlled the air with unwholeome vapours, the laying 
out of an excellent highway (Linea Pia), bore wit- 
ness to the services rendered by Pius VI. to this 
cauntry. During the French government these la- 
bours were alsu continued ; yet it seems as if the 
old marshes would not submit to the restraint of 
cultivation, This country is not as frightful as it is 
usually represented ; but it is very monotonous, and 
the predatory habits of the inhabitants, which the 
Vigorous measures of the French government in 
simne degree kept under restraint, have in later 
times resumed all their former lawlessness. It may 
further be observed, that this district contains a 
considerable extent of cultivated land, and immense 
pastures. where horses, cattle, and herds of buffa- 

8 grase, and water-fowls (folaghe) start up with 
a rustling noise ; towards the sea are great forests. 
The air, however, particularly in some seasons of 
the year, is yet very unwholesome ; and hence the 
pale, sallow countenances of the few inhabitants, 
who are occupied mostly with hunting and fishing, 
and occasionally with highway robberies, when the 
fever to which they are subject permits them. The 
chief work on this subject is Prony’s Déseription 
Aydrographique et historique des Marais Pontinse 
(according to their condition in the year 1811 to 
1812); (Paris, 1823, 4to, with an atlas, folio.) 

PONTON, on PONTOON, in war, denotes a 
little doating bridge made of buats and planks. 
The ponton is a machine consisting of two vessels 
at a little distance, joined by beams, with planks 
lait acroys for the passage of the cavalry, the 
canon, infanuy, &c., over a river, of an arm of 
the sea, &c. 


PONTOPPIDAN, Enic, the younger 
Aarhuis, in 1698, died in 1764, was bishop 
gen, and wrote many historical and theological 
works, and also some Essays upon the Norwegian 
Language, and an Essay on the Natural History of 
Norway (transl. into English, London, 1755.) 

PONTUS, in Asia Minor (so called from the sea 
on which it lay); the country from the Halys to 
Colchis, or the Pontic Cappadocia, as it was for- 
merly joined with Cappadocia. The whole of Cap- 
padocia was divided by the Persians into two sat- 
rapies, whence there arose, under the Macedonians, 
two distinct ki The oldest inhabitants 


His son, A I. made himeelf 
during the insurrection of the rs of 
Asia Minor a Artaxerxes II. Mithridates 


II., who reigned B. C. 337, transferred his 
voluntarily to Alexander. Afterwards, in the divi- 
sion of his empire, in 322, it fell to Antigonus, who 
having attempted the death of Mithridates, the lat- 
ter fled to Paphlagonia, where he found adherents, 
Mit ridates 111. enlarged hi valernel kispdca by 
ithri “9 
conquests. His son, Mithridates 1V., drove back 
the Gauls, but was oblii to conclude the war 
against Sinope, because Rhodians rendered as- 
sistance to this city. Pharnaces I. at length took 


possession of Sinope, and made it his residence. 
ithridates Euergetes, father of the celebrated 
Mithridates, the Romans in the third Punic 
and in the Pergamian war, and received from them 
Phrygia M jor. He was murdered in 124. His 
son, Mithridates the Great, succeeded him, and 
carried on bloody wars with Rome until his death ; 
at last he submitted to Pompey, and killed himself, 
64 years B. C., from despair. Hie son Pharnaces 
obtained only the Bos and, when he attempt- 
ed to conquer again his paternal kingdom, was vap- 
quished by Ceesur, and put tu death by Asander, 
who had made himself king of Bos Still 
his son Darius received through Antony a part of 
Pontus. Polemo, who at the same time pussessed 
the Bosphorus, Asia Minor, and Culchis, was his 
successor. Aficr the death of his widow, Pytho- 
doris, Polemo I]. succeeded, as king of Pontus, 
A.D. 39. Nero took Bosphorus from him. and Pontus 
became, afier Polemo's death, a Roman province. 
When the Latins, in 1204, again conquered Con- 
stantinople, Alexius Comnenus founded a new king- 
dom in Pontus, which remained until Mohammed 
II. united it, in 1461, with his great conquests, 
PONTUS; son of Earth, and elder brother of 
Oceanus. (See Oceanus, and Neptune.) By his 
mother, he had Phorcys, Thaumas, Nereus, &c. 
PONTUS EUXINUS ; the ancient name for the 
Black sea, (q. ¥.) According to sume, its Greek 
name, Exftsses wevees (signifyi heepwet le sea), was 
given it on account of its beaut scenery and 
fruitful coasts ; according to others, it was at first 
called Arenus (aksves, inhospitable) on account of 
the barbarous character of the inhabitants along its 
shores ; but, as these were softened by commercial 
intercourse, its name was changed to Exrinus. 
POOH ; an Ey od. See Hieroglyphics. 
POOLO (from motern Greek for little, trom 
the ancicut wasdes) is often found in geographical 
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authority of the pope; and at last gave to the pope 
supremacy over the Western world. ‘The quarrels 
of the popes with temporal rulers not only caused 
the downfall of the temporal power of the holy see 
over the European states, but, in the reaction which 
they produced, even gave to the rulers great influ- 
ence over the church. ‘The spiritual power of the 
popes was now brought back to its former limits. 
Abuses, which the possession of power renders so 
easy, had caused a general desire of a reformation, 
both in the head and members of the church, The 
council of Constance, in 1414, declared itself com- 
petent to undertake this reform, and actually de- 
posed two rival popes; and the decrees of the coun- 
cil at Basle were still more energetic. ‘The dis- 
covery of the forgery of the decretals of Isidore—a 
natural consequence of a more attentive study of 
history in modern times—by the centuriatores of 
Magdeburg—and the ideas which the reformation 
introduced — contributed to circumscribe, within 
just limits, the spiritual power of the pope. In the 
eighteenth century, the investigations of Febronius 
(the suffragan bishop of Treves) mainly contributed 
to shake the foundation of many of the adventitious 
rights of the pope. 

This is the place to explain the system of the 
Catholic canonists with regard to the power of the ! 
pope. First, of his influence in temporal concerns. | 
‘The canonists of the middle ages derived from the 
example of Gregory VII., and others, a right of the 
pope to immediate interference in worldly matters. 
‘Their argument was a very simple one: The church 
is the highest of all institutions for the goud of men, 
and all other merely temporal institutions should 
be subject to it; the head of this institution is the 
vicar of Christ, made such by divine appointment. 
Peter was the first, and his successors have inherited 
his power. Like Peter, the popes have held the 
double sword (the symbol of temporal and spiritual 
power), and with this, the right of subjecting every 
thing to the objects of the church, as the highest 
moral institution, and of ruling, either in concur- 
rence with the temporal power, or in preference to 
it, since the eternal is superior to the temporal, and 
the objects of the first are more exalted than those 
of the last. Bellarmin afterwards varied from this 
opinion, asserting an indirect power of the pope 
over temporal affairs, as, for instance, the right of 
reducing within proper limits, for the salvation of 
his soul, any one who made a bad use of temporal 
power. The present age, however, believes neither 
in the direct nor the indirect power of the pope 
over temporal affairs, and no one any longer de- 
fends that opinion. As to the spiritual power of 
the pope, all the true Catholic canonists agree that 
the supremacy of Peter and his successors (and not 
only the dignity, but also the jurisdiction) are of 
divine appointment. ‘That the seat of supreme 
power is now at Rome, is accidental; we do not 
uffirm, however, that it can be transferred from 
Kome without the consent of the whole church. 
This power is of divine appointment, and certain 
rights are essential to it; those, for instance, with. 
out which its object, unity in the church, could not 
be attained. 

Other rights have been accidentally acquired in 
the course of time; they have a historical foundation, 
but they are not necessary to the existence of the 
supreme power. ‘The former. therefore, are called 
essential; the latter, adrentitious. 

The essential rights are, I. The right of superin- 
tendence over the whole church. ‘To this belong, 
1. The right of requiring from all bishops an ac- 
comut of the state of their churches (jus relationum): 
boil in the Eastern and Western churches, we se 


POPE. 


a continual acknowledgment of this right in the 
earliest times; the chuich ordained in the council 
of Trent, that the bishops should, every five years, 
send to the pope an account of the state of their 
diocese (relatio de statu); 2. another right is that 
of sending legates into the different countries of 
Christendom ; in cases for which the requiring of 
reports was insufficient, it became necessary that 
information should be obtained by means of legates 
in the country and on the spot; 3. the right of 
convoking general councils, of holding the presi- 
dency there, and of ratifying the decrees; 4. the 
right of pronouncing provisional sentences, in dis- 
putes on matters of faith. 

Another class of essential rights was, IT. The 
right of superintending the observance of the laws 
of the church. ‘To this belong, 1. the right of pas- 
sing new laws, and of entorcing the observation of 
thuse which already exist; the bishops have a just 
right to protest against new laws, and they do nut 
become binding until the whole church has accept- 
ed them; 2. the right of dispensing with existing 
Jaws—a right which, as history tells us, was exer- 
cised beyond what was necessary, but which in 
general was indispensable, as the laws could not 
extend to every case; 3. the right of annulling un 
just grants of episcopal dignities (jus devoluteonis) 
—an essential right, and one without which the 
right of superintendence would be of little avail. 
In reality, this right was also carried too far, and, 
was not properly limited unti] modern times. 

The adventitious rights are the following: 1. The 
right of censorship over all writings relating to the 
ductrines of the Catholic church; 2. the right of 
regulating the general liturgy; 4. the right of cano- 
nization, and of deciding upon the authenticity af 
the relics of the saints, and the degree of honoor 
due to them; 4. the right of appointing and abol- 
ishing festivals; 5. the right of appointing fasts, 
and days of humiliation for the whole church; 6. 
the right of dispensing from vows (see # ots, and 
of declaring the invalidity of oaths obtained by 
fraud or violence, or of setting them aside, where 
other circumstances seemed imperiously to require 
it; 7. the right of being consulted in regard to the 
alienation of the property of the church; 8, the 
right of imposing taxes upon the clergy, or of exact- 
ing from them other contributions ( jus dectmandi); 
9. the right of raising certain taxes (annates) for 
the support of the pope and his court (it has pro- 
duced hut a small income in modern times); 10. the 
right of reserving to themselves the appointment to 
the henefices of the church (by mandata de prev- 
dendo, by expectativa, or by reservatiunes); 1}. the 
right of establishing and suppressing religious 
orders; 12. the right of confirming bishops (and 
coadjutors) and of deposing them (in a lawful way); 
13. the right of granting dispensations; 14. the 
right of conferring the pallinm. These are the ad- 
ventitious rights; they can pass away by time (and 
many have passed away), as they grew with the 
lapse of time. Wedo not mean to say that they 
can be arbitrarily denied to the pope by individuals. 

Among the rights of the popes, which were for- 
merly the subject of dispute, were their infallibility 
and supremacy over the cuuncils—rights which 
the German canonists no longer maintain. (ee 
Infallibility.) The pope is likewise a temporal 
monarch, as the bishops of Germany formerly were. 
The States of the Church, like all the states of the 
middle ages, grew up gradually. <A temporal 
sovereignty was necessary fur the pope, as be was 
to be the organ of the church, the op of 
thrones, and independent of them, As man is still 
Woman, (hough he wear the tinra, we cannot won- 
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POPISH PLOT—POPPY. 


a priest, not as essential, but becoming ; and, svon | brought forward Bedloe, a noted thief and impostor, 
after, quietly expired, May 30, 1744, at the age of | who confirmed Oates’s statements, with some adidi- 


Gfty-six. He was interred at Twickenham, where 
@ monument was erected tu him by bishop Warbur- 
ton, his legatee. 

Both tie moral and poetical character of Pope 
has, within these last few years, been assailed and 
defended with peculiar animatiun. Vain and irasci- 
ble, he seems tv have been equally open to flattery 
and prone to reseutinent; but one of his greatest 
weuknesses was a disposition to urtifice, in order to 
acquire reputation and applause, which is justly 
deemed indicative of litdeness of miod. He was 
not, however, incapable of generuus aod elevated 
sentiments, and was as finn in his attachments as 
implacable in his dislikes. {le had always a dig- 
nified regard to his independence, which, in oue to 
whom money, high connexious, and the superfluities 
of life, more especially the luxuries of the table, 
were by no means indifferent, is the more remark- 
able. Hehas been accused of meanness towards 
lus literary cuadjuturs; but certain sturies, uf a 
nature to impeach his integrity, are now no louger 
believed, especially as something like an indisposi- 
tion tu du hun justice, either as a poet or a mun, has 
been manifest in those who related them. As a 
poet, while his claim to invention is bounded, the 
endeavour to set him aside altogether, in compli- 
ment to certain metaphysical distinctions in regurd 
to the primary sources uf poetic feeling, is fuctitions 
and futile. No English writer has carried further 
correctness of versification, splendour of diction, amd 
the truly poetical art of vivifying and adorning 
every subject that he touched. His Rape of the 
Lock, Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard, are alone 
sufficient to impeach the exclusive theory which 
would deny him the rank and powers of a poet, 
leaving his wit, his brilliancy and his satire tu be 
ranked as they may be. Of the various editions of 
Pope's works, it is only necessary to mention that of 
Warburton (excluding the Homer, ) vols., 8vo), 
and those of Johnson, Warton and Bowles (the last 
in ten vols., 8vv, 1805). 

PUOPISH PLOT ; a contrivance got up by Oates 
(q. v.) in 1678, for the purpose of bringing himself 
into notice, and adopted by some pulitical leaders to 
promote their own party schemes. Oates pretended 
to have discov @ cunspirucy, formed by the 
Jesuits amd Roman Cathulics, tor murdering the 
king (Charles [1.), and subverting the Protestant 
religion; and, after some preliminary steps, he 
went to Sir Klmondbury Godfrey, a justice of peace, 
and gave evidence before him of all the articles of 
the pretended conspiracy. Among the persons 
accused was Coleman, secretary to the duchess of 
York, among whose papers was found a currespon- 
dence with some Catholics abroad, which contained 
expressions of great vivience and indiscretion, but 
nothing to countenance the notion of such a plot. 
In the inidst of the alarm created by this pretended 
revelation, Gollrey was found dead in a ditch 
(October 17), having, probably, committed suicide ; 
but the cry was immediately raised that he had 
been murdered by the papists on account of his 
taking Oates’s evidence, Parliament met soon after 
this event, and the two houses immediately began 
to occupy themselves with examinations in regard 
to the plot The excitement was encouraged in 
parliament by artful party leaders, and the two 

ouses voted, “ that there had been and still was 
a damnable and hellish plot, contrived and carried 
on by the papist recusauts, for assassinating the 
king, subverting the government, and rooting out 
the Protestant religion.” The encouragement held 
out to Oates, who received a pension of £1200, 
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tions of his own. He accused several noblemen by 
name of a design to raise furces in different parts of 
the kingdom, with which they were to join an army 
of 29,000 or 30,000 crusaders to be landed from 
Spain. Although no arms, after the most rigorous 
search, Do ammunition, nu money, BO Comunissoos, 
no papers, nu letters, were discuvered tu confirm 
the evidence of these men, yet the story obtained 
general belief, and excited a general panic. Tu 
increase the excitement, Bedloe published a pam- 
phlet, entitled, A Discovery of the horrid Pupish 
Plot, for burning London and Westminster, &c., in 
which all the fires that had happened for several 
years were ascribed tothe Jesuits. Meanwhile the 
pretended cunspirators were broughttotrial. Cole. 
man, father Ireland, a Jesuit, and Grove and Pick- 
erin, who, it was pretended, were engaged tu shou. 
the king, were condemned to death, on the testimony 
of Oates and Bedloe, and executed. ‘The pretended 
murderers of Godirey next suffered the same fate, | 
on the sule testimony of Bedloe, and one Prance, 
whom he had accused of being an accomplice ia 
the murder, and wih, after many promises an! 
threats, finally confessed his guilt. Further prose. 
cutions touk place in the following year, when 
several persons were executed, and a new pht, 
called the meul tub plot, from the place where the 
papers relating to it were found, was got up by one 
Dangerfield, a convicted felon. In 1680, viscoum 
Statiord was impeached by the commons, con 
demned by the lords, and executed December 23, 
as an accumplice in the plot, on the testimony of 
Oates and two of his associates, Bedloe having died 
not long befure. This was the last instance of 
bluodshed in this strange affair. Soon after the 
accession of James I1. (1685). Oates was tried asd 
convicted on two indictmeuts for perjury, and wus 
sentenced to be whipped, on two different days, 
from Aldvate to Newgate, and from thence w 
‘Tyburn, to be imprisoned for life, and pilloried five 
times every year. See Hume's and Lingard’s 
History of England. 

POPLAR (popnu/ns); a genus of plants belong- 
ing to the amentacee and to the diecia octandria ul 
Linneus. The species are trees often of large 
dimensions, having their buds usually covered with 
au aromatic and viscous substance ; their flowers 
disposed in aments, and always appearing before 
the develupment of the leaves ; and these last alter- 
nate, rounded or triangular, serrate or dentate, and 
supported on lung petioles, which are more or less 
compressed, particularly towards their summits. 
This conformation occasions a peculiar vibratory 
motion in the leaves when they are acted upon by 
the wind, especially remarkable in certain species 
called aspens, which appear to be perpetually agite- 
ted. About twenty species are known, all cunfined 
to the northern and temperate regiuns of the giuhe. 
They are soft-wouded trees. of rapid growth. See 
Tulip Tree. 

POPOCATAPETL; a volcano in Mexico, in 
the province of Puebla ; lon. 98° 33’ W. ; lat 18° 
30 N. This volcano is constantly in action, throw- 
ing out smoke, ashes and fire, but no great eraptioa 
has hitherto taken place. Its Ggure is that of a 
truncated cone, with a large crater. It is 17,716 
feet high, and is one of the highest mountaias be- 
tween the bay of Panama and Beering’ straits. 

POPPY ver). ‘The species poppy are 
herbaceous Orie all bearing large, brilliant, but 
fugacious flowers. One of them yields the opium 
of commerce, and the juice ofall is lactescent. Most 
of the species are natives of Eurvpe, often occurring 
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as weeds in fields and waste places ; but, in Ame- 
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at the point, or more or Jess near it, where as much 


rua, they are only seen in gardens, cultivated for | food is produced from the svil as in any possible 


ornament. One, indeed, the pupaver nudicaule, is 
found in all the extreme northern regions of ‘the 
globe. ‘Their roots are annual or perennial ; the 
leaves alternate, and the flowers terminal and droop- 
ing until they are expanded ; the calyx is composed 
of two leaves, and the corolla of four petals ; the 
stamens are very numerous, and the capsule is one- 
celled, but is divided internally by several longitu- 
dinal partitions, and contains a multitude of seeds. 

POPULATION, Poricy or. It was formerly 


a maxim in politics, that a country could not be’ 


overpeopled, since it was supposed that the means of 
subsistence increased in proportion to the increase 
of population. Industry would thus find sufficient 
means of support. partly by increasing the produce 
of the earth, partly by procuring more from foreign 
countries, so that the great population of a country 
could never be the cause of its falling into want and 
misery, provided it consisted of productive labour- 
ecx. On this account, some have even made popu- 
lation the first principle of policy, and recommended 
all measures by which its increase could be pro- 
moted. This system also taught that artificial means 
should be employed to aid the increase of population ; 
and, as it was considered desirable that all births 
should take place in matrimony, so that the chil- 
dren should always be provided with natural guar- 
dians, it became an object to furnish motives for 
the encouragement of matrimony. The Romans 
passed several laws for this purpose, and endea- 
voured to render a life of celibacy disgraceful : thus, 
for instance, he who had the most legitimate chil- 
dren. had the preference before all the other candi- 
dates for public offices. Whoever had three chil- 
dren was exempt from all personal taxes; free- 
burn women who had three, and freed women who 
had four children, were released from the continual 
guardianship to which they were otherwise subject- 
edi: unmarried females, at the age of forty-five, 
were not allowed to wear jewels, or to use a litter, 
&e. Louis XLV. gave pensions to those who had 
ten of more children, and in other countries we find 
<imilar ordinances. The impolicy and injustice of 
these measures could not escape observation : others, 
therefore, rejected the principle of population, and 
maintained, on the contrary. that the policy of states 
should be to check the increase of population. 

No one has laboured more to carry to its greatest 
extent the principle of population than Sonnenfels 
(in his Science ot Polities and Finance, and in the 
Manual of the internal Administration of the State, 
in German): but Malthus has opposed this system, 
and endeavoured to lay the foundation of an oppo- 
site doctrine (in his Essay on Population, 3d ed.. 
London, 1806), Malthus concludes that no more 
individuals can subsist in any country than the pro- 
duce of human industry in that country is able to 
support. Hf, now, it can be proved that, in all 
countries, with a tolerably good government, the 
increase of population, ay soon as it has arrived at 
a certain degree, is ina far greater proportion than 
the means of subsistence necessary for the support 
of the inhabitants, then it is evident that there will 
be a great scaresty, which willaugment every year, 
as the disproportion between the population and the 
means of subsistence increases, For, if the popula- 
tion has already become so numerous, that only the 
greatest efforts of the nation are able to provide 
at with the necessary means of subsistence, then the 
increase of the following year cannot be provided 


with the necessaries of life without withdrawing | tence, than the 


Ie | industry, 


them from the already existing population. 


further asserts that all civilized countries are eitier 
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way can be obtained from it ; and suppose more 
could be gained by greater eflurts and more indus- 
try, it will never be in such proportion as the yearly 
increase of the population; and thus want and 
misery are approaching in all civilized countries, 
against which there is no other remedy than that 
the government either check the increase of popu- 
lation, or remove from the country the yearly arising 
surplus by means of colonies, and other measures 
conformable to this purpuse. If some consider the 
introduction of inoculation for the small-pox, the 
diminution of the plague and of other epidemic 
diseases, as great benefits for the human race, we 
ought rather to regard them, according to the sys- 
tem of Malthus, as great evils, which only increase 
the want and misery of men by the famine which 
they inevitably produce. <A careful examination 
will show that population may be the object of state 
policy, but that the promotion of this object must 

regulated by a reference to other more important 
considerations, 

Many of the premises, and of course the conclu- 
sions, of Malthus are either entirely false, or true 
only with great limitations. For, 1, although it is 
abstractly true, that the instinct of propagation in 
men, if no impediments were put in its way, would 
increase the population in a geometrical progres- 
sion, so that a single couple, in the course of a few 
centuries, would people the whole earth; yet we 
no where find any excess of population, and the 
earth has hitherto always been able to receive an 
almost innumerable accession of inhabitants. Na- 
ture herself has provided a thousand ways to pre- 
vent the increase of the human race beyond the 
means necessary for its subsistence. She presents 
to man the means of subsistence with a sparing 
hand; she has made each generation dependent 
upon the love of parents, and planted in man a 
morn] sentiment which forbids him to produce 
children before he is able to supply their wants. 
The cultivation of this sentiment in a nation is the 
great rule to be observed in respect to population. 
if the government can sufficiently extend and 
strengthen this sentiment. it needs do but little more 
for the regulation of population ; for then marriages 
will not be contracted without the means of provid- 
ing for children, and parents will endeavour so to 
educate their children as to qualify them to carn 
their own support. Those who wish to marry, and 
have no prospect of support in the country of their 
residence, will emigrate. The instinct of propaga. 
tion, is thus checked, physically and morally, of 
itself, so that i¢ cannot be against the intention of 
nature to keep the human race within prescribed 
limits. Sismondi gives, as an instance to illustrate 
this, the example of the family of Montmorency, 
which, if the natural instinct had been allowed to 
act freely. would have peopled the whole French 
empire ; and yet nothing approaching to this result 
has taken place, although no individual of this 
family has been destitute of the necessary means of 
life. Other considerations have restrained the ope- 
rations of this instinct, so that there are but a small 
number of individuals of this name existing in 


| France. 


2. That the artificial increase of food in any 
country cannot keep pace with the yearly increas. 
ing population, is an assertion also contradicted by 
experience, since, in fact, the increase of population 
rather accommodates Itself to the means of swbsi<- 

ly to the population. Where 

a by nature, produces with gage 

whatever the wants ef a numerous family regpite, 
2s 
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there population increases the most rapidly, if other 
regulations of society do nut prevent. And if the 
greater number are employed in cultivating the 
svil, and few idle and unproductive consumers are 
to be found, then the population increases in an 
extraordinary manner. In such countries, it doubles, 
according to Euler, every twelve or thirteen years. 
‘The greatest increase of population which is 
known, on a large scale, is in the United States of 
North America, where, hitherto, it has doubled 
every twenty-five years. And even after all the 
good land has been brought into cultivation, the 
rapid increase will continue a long time; for the 
division of labour will furnish subsistence to a great 
number who dv not wish to occupy themselves 
with the cultivation of the land; for experience 
teaches us, that a family which has no other occu- 
pation than the cultivation of the land is able, with 
@ capital and industry, to produce enough for four 
or five families besides itself. Since these families 
which are occupied in the cultivation of the land 
are provided with manufactured articles, and are 
able to dispose of their own produce, an opulent 
population will arise, abundantly provided with the 
comforts of life. We may add that, even in the 
anost cultivated part of the world (namely, in 
Europe), there is no extensive country without a 
quantity of uncultivated land (in England alone 
seven million acres), and which want nothing but 
hands, and the removal of political impediments, to 
supply the means of subsistence to a much greater 
number of inhabitants. It is impossible, moreover, 
to determine how much the means of support can 
be increased by a more perfect cultivation of the 
svil, by the discovery and introduction of more 
nutritious kinds of vegetables, &c., since experience 
shows that land which formerly hardly yielded four 
times the amount of the seed, now yields, under a 
mure perfect cultivation, ten or twenty times ; and 
what cannot be done by machines and chemical arts, 
if necessity and the desire of guin excite the genius 
of men to new inventions ? 

Finally, the increase of population may find a 
supply from the cultivation of countries not yet 
sufficiently peopled to consume their own natural 
productions. Such countries are always ready to 
exchange their surplus produce for the manufactures 


of those countries which are in want of it, since 
they cannot manufacture so cheap and so well, but 
can supply the produce of the soil much cheaper 


than it can be raised in manufacturing countries. 
This exchange is advantageous for both nations ; 


and we find that even those nations which could 
easily produce more (auc there is no country where 
this could not be done) leave a portion of the land 
uncultivated, or do not cultivate it as much as they 
might, because the produce thus obtained would be 
much dearer to them than that which they receive 
from other countries. As long as there are coun- 
tries where food can be raised cheaper than in 
others, and as Jong as it can be bought cheaper, 
including the cost of transportation, than it can be 
cultivated in a given country, the population of 
this latter country will always be enabled to 
increase, provided it can produce superfluous 
manufactures which the former will receive for the 


surplus produce of the soil. 


If we consider the many uncultivated spots which 
are capable of affording subsistence to innumerable 
millions of men, and which are still to be found in 
the midst of cultivated countries, then the policy 
which recommends checks to the increase of popu- 
lation, from fear of an inadequate supply, must 
appear very absurd. But, with regard to an excess 
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appears the dictate of a sound policy, 1. not te 
favour nor tolerate any institution in the countrys 
whereby useless, idle people are maistained. 
Therefore beggars and other vagabonds should 
never be protected in a state, sinecures and 
superfiuous offices should not be allowed. Every 
one ought to gain his subsistence by some employ- 
ment useful to society. If all thuse produce why 
are able, they will easily provide for those who are 
employed in public offices, &c.; and with every 
generation as many productive individuals will 
arise as will be necessary to furnish supplies fur 
those whose services they require. 2. To give a 
free scope to imlustry, and tv useful labour of all 
kinds, and to make them the chief principle of the 
division of goods, It is cuntrary to this principle. 
if money, and particularly land, is kept united in 
great masses, in few hands, by means of associ- 
ations, and if the access tu them is rendered difficult, 
or is denied to industry, so that it cannot obtain 
what a free competition would have given it. Such 
institutions operate directly against the productioa 
of the country, and consequently against the popu 
lation, as well as the distribution of wealth Bat 
where the property is distributed according to the 
industry of each individual, the increase of the 
national wealth and its general distribution are 
best promoted, and the increase of populatios 
always follows the increase of the means of subsis- 
tence in a just proportion. 3. To give no occasion 
to capitalists or traders to transfer their capitals or 
their business to another country, as long as theis 
own offers them equal advantages. 4. To give full 
liberty to those who wish to emigrate. Where 
such a policy is adopted, the natural instinct may 
be permitted to act freely, without fear of an excess 
of population. On the contrary, all artifical 
measures, which governments have often employed 
to increase the population, ought to be entirely 
rejected, because they do not also supply the means 
of preserving and educating the children. Since, 
further, the institution of matrimony is a religious 
and moral institution, which promotes, in the safest 
way, the moral purpose of the sexual appetite, a 
community ought to prevent, as much as possible, 
the birth of illegitimate children. No one should 
enter into matrimony without the prospect of being 
able to educate his children in such a manner that 
they shall also be able to provide for themselves, 
and afterwards for their children. Hence it follows 
that population, abstractly considered, is not an 
important subject of public policy, and that we 
ought not to fear, in the common course of affairs, 
an excess of population in civilised countries. 

PORCELAIN, The Chinese porcelain excels 
other kinds of ware iu the delicacy of its texture, 
and the partial transparency which it exhibits whee 
held against the light. It has been long known 
und manufactured by the Chinese, but has never 
been successfully imitated in Europe until within 
the last century. See the article China-ware. 

PORCIA ; daughter of Cato of Utica, and wife 
of Brutus, celebrated as a model of connubial lore 
and heraic patriotism. She preserved invivlate the 
secret of the conspiracy against Cesar, with which 
she had been intrusted by her husband, and pot - 
herself to death when she saw the cause of the 
republicans lost. The story of her swallowing live 
coals is not true. of 

PORCUPINE (Aystriz); a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the rodentia, or gnawers, churacterised 
by having the clavicles imperfect, two incisor teeth 
in cach jaw, and four molars hoth above and below, 
on each side; these have flat crowns, su 


of population in particular peris of the earth, iby alwe of enamel, which enters into both edges, 
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manner, the air which rs covfined in the common 
bellows under a moderate pressure, might, by a 
more violent action, be made to transpire copiously 
through the boards and the leather. 

The transmission of a fluid through a solid sub- 
stance shows the existence of pores; but the re- 
sistance, in ordinary cases. to such a passage, is 
insufficient, therefore, to prove the contrary. The’ 
permeability of translucent substances tu the rays 
of hight, in all directions, evinces the most extreme 
porosity. But this inference is not confined merely 
to the bodies usually termed diaphanoxs ; for the 
gradation towards opacity advances by insensible | 
shades. The thin air itself is not perfectly trans- 
Jncid, nor will the densest metal absolutely bar all | 
passage of light. The whole mass of our atinos- 
pliere, equal to the weight of a column of thirty- | 
four feet of water, transmits, according to its coin- | 
purative clearness, only from four-fifths to three- 
Suurths of the perpendicular light, and consequently 
retains or absorbs from a fifth to a fourth of the 
whole. But this absorption is greatly increased by 
the accumulation of the medium. When the sun 
has approached within a degree of the horizon, and 
his rays now traverse a tract of air equal in weight 
to a column of 905 feet of water, only the 212th: 
part of them can reach the surface of the earth, | 
Even gold itself is diaphanous: if a leaf of that 
metal, either pure or with only an 80th part of 
alloy, and therefore of a fine yellow lustre, but 
scarcely exceeding the 300.000th part of an inch in 
thickness, and enclosed between two thin plates of | 
mica, be held immediately before the eye, and op- | 

wite to a window, it will transmit a soft green 
ight, like the colour of the water of the sea, or of: 
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in the highest perfection ; another is found in over 
lying strata, and unconformable to other rocks, wie!) 
is the true porphyry. Its colour is often red 
green, and, when polished, is valuable for ornamet- 
tal work, being superior to marble, on account «i 
its great hardness. ‘This rock abounds in Egypt, 
the northern parts of Europe, in Mexico and Seuu: 
Awerics. ‘lhere is still another variety found in 
connexion with extinct volcanoes, which is some- 
times distinguished by the name of clay-porpAyry. 
It abounds in the neighbourhood of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

PORPHYRY ; a celebrated philosopher, of the 
school of the New Platonists. See New Platoniat:. 

PORPOISE (elphinus phocrna). Sever 
species of the genus delphinus are known by ss- 
men under the name of porpuise, but the D. pho as 
is that to which this designation is generally appiied. 
The term porpoise, porpesse,or porpue. is derived 
from the Italian porcopesce, or hog-Gsh, from tie 
supposed resemblance of its projecting snont to tha 
of the hog; the French and German appeilatious 
for it have u similar signification. ‘The porpoise 
distinguished from the delphin by the superior thick- 
ness of its head and its smaller size. ‘The back is 
generally black, aud the belly white. Both jaws 
ure furnished with teeth; these are compresed, 
sharp, black above and white beneath. The spoct 
hole is upon the crown of the head, of a semilasar 
shape, and divided internally by a cartilaginous 
membrane. ‘The whole body is covered with 8 oust 
of fat, nearly an inch in thickness, beneath which 
the flesh appears red and muscular, resem biing that 
af the hog. They are very abundant on the Amen- 
can coast, and, before a storm, may be seen gambul- 


a clear lake of moderate depth. The interior ducti- | ling and fumb/ing, as it is termed, in large shoals. 
lity of the other metals will not allow that ne lami- | ‘The porpoise feeds on small fish, such as the herr:ng 
nation, which would be requisite for showing, ins and mackerel, of which they destroy preat num- 
ordinary cases, the transmission of light. But their | bers. It is said that they act in coucert, when in 
diaphanous quality might be inferred trom the tints! porsnit of their prey, urging them from one Lay or 
with which they affect the transmitted rays, ou be- | estuary to another, deterring them from the shallue 
ing alloyed with gold. water, and driving them towards each other's am 

Other substances, thongh commonly reckoned bush, with all the art of an experienced The 
optique, yet adit, in various degrees, the pascage ; flesh was formerly considered as a great delicacy, 
of light. The window of a small apartment being | but is now seldom eaten; the liver, however. 
closed by a deal board, if a person within shut his, still esteemed: by seamen, and is said to resemble 


eyes a few minutes to render them more acute, he 
will, on opening them again, easily discern a faint | 


glimmer issuing through the window. In propor- 
tion as the board is planed thinmer, more light will 
be admitted, till the furniture of the room becames 
visible. Writing paper transmits about a third part 
of the whole incident light, and, when oiled, it often 
supplies the place of glass in the common work- 


that of the hog in taste, 

PORPORA, Niceco (called, by the Italians, the 
patriarch of harmony), was born at Naples in 1695, 
His first opera, Ariana e Teseo, was brought ont at 
Vienna (W717). ‘The operas which he compusea for 
Rome, Naples and Venice, before and after his vixt 
to England, amount, sccording to doctor Burney. 
to more than fifiy. Jn 1730, several cantatas by 


him were also published. In 1726, he brought fr- 
ward his Sifaure. at Venice, at the same time tha! 
Vine had his Sirve performed on snother stage in 


shops. ‘The addition of oil does not, however, na- 
terially angment the diaphanous quality of the pa- 
per, but renders its internal structure wore reoular, 
and more assimilated to that of a liquid. ‘The rays! the same city. At first he found it difficult to sustain 
of light travel, without much obstruction, across} the contest. but, up to 1729, he had brought out five 
several folds of paper. and even escape copiously | operas at Venice, which were received with general 
through pasteboard. Combining these various facts, | applause. Ti that year he went to Dresden, where 
it follows that all bodies are permeable, though in! the king of Poland appointed him his chapel-master. 
extremely different degrees. to the afflax of light. | Tle was treated with the greatest distinctive 3 
They must, therefore, be widely perforated, and in| court, and Hasse (q. v and his wife could not cor 
every possible direction. ceal their jealousy of Porpora and the celebrated 
PORPHYRY is a compound rock, having a basis | Minzotti (q. v.), whom he had instructed. In 1%5l. 
in Which the other contemporaneous constituent | Porpora returned to Naples, and established a sinz- 
parts are imbedded. ‘The base is sometimes clay. | ing school, which produced the greatest singers ¢ 
Stone, sometimes hornstone, sometimes compact, the cirhteenth century, Farinelli, Caffareili (se 
feldspar, jade, pitchstone, pearlstone, and obsidian. | Mesorano\, Salimberti, Uberti, Gabrielli, &e. Iu 
The imbedded parts are commonly feldspar and | 1752, he went with Farinelli to Louden, whither le 
quartz; the former in more or fess distinct ervstals. | had been invited on account of the disputes between 
There are porphivries of diflerent ages. One variety , Handel (q. v.) and the directors of the opera. He 
Me gradmating ino granite and gneiss, bat) twelve cantates for a single voice procured [in ths 
dues not possess the characteristics of Une rock | vaxitaton. Mut bis theatre sustained itself) 0b) 
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white supported by Handel's adversaries, and, in 
1736, it entirely fell through. He had exhibited 
ouly four operas in London, During his stay there, 
lie published six trios for two violins and a bass-viol 
iNet Sinfanie di Camera), which show that he ex- 
ceiled much Jess in’ instrumental than in vocal 
inusic. [le appears, however, to have been sensi- 
hie of his defects ; he studied the sonatas of Corelli, 
and, in 1754, published twelve sunatas for the violin, 
which belong to the first class in this departinent. 
At about the same, he visited Germany again, and 
taught singing in Vienna. Haydn (q. v.), who was 
then emerging from poverty, accompanied him on 
the harpsichord, and was in his service for three 
months, Porpora produced inasterpieces for the 
church, the chamber, and the theatre. Selvaggi 
made a complete collection of such of his works as 
were at Rome: there are many others at Naples. 
The prevailing character of his inusic is serious and 
elevated. In the recitative he was considered, by 
all composers, as a model. After having been, a 
long time, first teacher of the conservatorio degli 
treurubilé at Venice, where he composed many ad- 
mirable masses and motets, he returned to Naples, 
where he died in 1767 in the greatest poverty. 

PORSENN A, the king of the Etrurian city Clu- 
simp, received the Tarquins when they fled from 
Rome, aad, after in vain endeavouring to effect 
theirc restoration by negotiation, advanced with an 
urmy to Rome. fe would have entered the city 
with the flying Romans, had not Horatius Cocles 
disputed the passage until the bridge was broken 
down, Porsenna then besieged Rome, and a famine 
was produced in the city, when another Roman 
youth, Mucius Scmvola pave a striking proof of 
his patriotism and devotedness. Porsenna was 
now inclined to negotiation. He demanded that 
their property should be restored to the Tarquins, 
and that the cities taken from the Veientes, in former 
wars, should be given up. The second condition 
was pranted ; the first was rejected. A truce, 
however, was agreed upon, forthe security of which 
the Romans sent ten young men, and as many girls, 
us hostages, to the Etrurian camp. ‘The latter 
found an opportunity of escaping to Rome, by 
swimming over the Tiber. But the consul Publi- 
¢eala conveyed them back again to Porsenna, and 
was, on this occasion, treated with the greatest in- 
dignity by the ‘Tarquins. Porsenna, on receiving 
intelligence of it, tumediately despatched his son 
-Aruns, to protect the Romans. Endignant at the 
perfidy of the ‘Tarquins, and respecting the magna- 
nimity of the Romans, the king separated himself 
from the former, and concluded peace with the 
latter without taking away their hostages, To re- 
lieve the wants of the Romans, without offending 
their pride by a formal present, he left behind, ut 
hw departure, his whole camp, with all its stores. 
In remembrance of his magnunimity, the senate 
erected to him aimonument, and presented him with 
un ivory chair and sceptre, a golden crown, and a 
royal robe. A subsequent proposition from Por- 
senna to the Romans to admit the Tarquins being 
declined. Porsenna abandoned them, lived in undis. 
turbed friendship with the Romans, and restored to 
them the territory of the Veientes, which they had 
ceded at the conclusion of peace. 

PORSON, Rictisae; a celebrated critic and 
classical scholar, professor of Greek in the univer. 
sity of Cambridge. 
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sent to Eton, through the patronage of some pe - 
tlemen who witnessed and aduwired his early pro- 
ficiency and inclination for the study of classical 
literature. In 1777, he became a student of Tri- 
nity college, Cambridge, where he gained a prise 
medal ; and, in 1781, he was chosen to a fellowship. 
He proceeded M.A. in 1785; and, not choosing to 
take holy orders, on account of conscientious scru- 
ples in regard to the signing of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, he was obliged to relinquish his fellow- 
ship. In 1793, he was unanimously elected Greek 
professor, and, two years after, he began the publi- 
cation of the Tragedies of Euripides, with annota- 
tions, but continued his labours only through four 
of these dramas—Iiecuba, Orestes, Phorniswe, 
and Medea. He also assisted in editing the Gren- 
ville Homer, published at Oxford (1800, 4 vols, 
4to), and corrected the text of the tragedies of 
schylus for a splendid edition, which appeared 
from the Glasgow press, in folio, also printed in two 
volumes octavo. He enjoyed the reputation of 
being one of the best Greek scholars and critics of 
the age in England, notwithstanding which, he ex- 
perienced little patronage—a circumstance pertly 
attributable to his intemperate habits. Towards 
the latter part of his life, he was appointed librarian 
to the London institution, with a salary of £200 a 
year ; and his death took place Sept. 25, 180s, ut 
his apartments, in the house then belonging to that 
establishment in the Old Jewry. His decease was 
occasioned by apoplexy ; und, his body having been 
subjected to anatomical examination, it was dis- 
covered that his skull was one of the thickest that 
had ever becn observed. He was the author of 
Letters to Archdeacon Travis, in Answer to his 
Defence of the Three Heavenly Witnesses (1790, 
8vo), in which he is allowed tu have completely 
invalidated the contested text, l Jolin v. 7; and, 
after his death, professor Monk and Mr Blomfield, 
now bishop of Londun, published his Adversaria, 
ur Notes and Emendations of the Greek poets ; and 
his Tracts and Miscellanies were edited by Mr 
Kidd (1815). Many of these are sallies of irony 
and humour of the most racy and peculiar kind, 
which, with other articles abounding with jearn- 
ing and critical acumen, appeared in various of 
the literary juurnals. Acuteness of discernment, 
solidity of judgment, united to intense application 
and a stupendous memory, rendered professor Por- 
son a complete critic in the most honourable sense 
of that appellation. He married Mrs Leman, sis- 
ter to Mr Perry, proprietor of the Morning Chro- 
nicle, in which many of his fugitive pieces appeared. 

PORT, The name of Port wines, or Oporto 
wines, 8 given, in commerce, to the produce of the 
vineyards along the course of the Douro, in Portu- 
gal. Although there arc, in reality, many varieties 
of wines produced in this district, yet such is the 
degree to which the inanipulations, admixtures and 
adulterations of these wines have been carried, that 
Port wine has come tu be considered as a peculiar 
species of liquor, of nearly uniform flavour amd 
strength, varying, indeed, in quality, but admitting 
few degrees of excellence ; whereas the liquur sold 
under this name is, in fact, 8 compound of a great 
wumber of wines of very different quality, with 
large admixture of bramly. The wine country ot 
the Upper Douro begins at about fifty miles from 
Oporto, and is under the superintendence of a cuu- 


He was bom Dee. 25, 1759, | pany vested with great privileges. ‘he better 


nt Fast: Kosten, in Norfolk, where his father was) wines, under the name of factory wines, are destined 


ceerk of dhe parish, and to lium he was indebted for | 
He received : 
some further instruction at the sillage school, snd | 
dwo fron the sacar or Radon; atler which he was | 


the first raduneuts of las education. 


for exportation ; those designed for the English 
market are called cinkos de eubargue or eapurt 
wines, and those fur ouker countries cinhos separa. 
dos, of assorted Wines, ‘The wine is Grat placed u 
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large tuns, in which it remains till winter, when it 
is racked into pipes, and conveyed to Oporto. To 
that intended fur exportation, brandy is added when 
it is deposited in the stores, and an additional quan- 
tity when it is shipped, generally about a year after 
the vintage. It is then of a dark purple colour, a 
full body, with an astringent bitter-sweet taste, and 
a strong flavour and oduur of brandy. After re- 
insining some years in the wood, the sweetness, 
roughness, and astringency of the flavour, abate ; 
but it is not until it has been kept ten or fifteen 
years in bottle that the odour of the brandy is sub- 
dued, and the genuine aroma of the wine is develop- 
ed. When a very large portion of the extractive and 
colouring matter is precipitated in the form of & 
crust, the wine becomes tawny,and loses its flavour 
und aroma. This is very apt to be the case in the 
wines made from white grapes, and culoured with 
elder berries or other materials—a common practice 
when there is a deficiency of the black grapes. 
Port wines of excellent quality are often so highly 
adulterated with brandy as to be entirely deprived 
of their flavour and aroma ; the stronger kinds, 
which are pot irretrievably ruined by this admix- 
ture, only regain their flavour after being allowed 
to mellow for many years. Port wine (if the liquor 
thus described may be so called) was introduced 
into very general use in Britain by the Methuen 
treaty (1703), and the frequent and protracted 
hostilities between Britain and France kept it in 
vogue till the peace of 1815, since which the taste 
for light wines has been revived there, so as materi- 
ally to lessen the consumption of the strong wines 
of Portugal. The Port wines, abounding in the 
astrigent principle, and deriving additional potency 
from brandy, may be serviceable in disorders in 
which gentle tonics are required ; but gallic acid 
renders them unfit for weak stomachs, and the ex- 
citement they produce is of rather a sluggish na- 
ture.—See Mines ; see, also, Henderson, on wines 
(London, 1824.) 

PORT ; a harbour or haven on the sea-coast. 

Free Port is one open and free for merchants of 
all nations to load and unload their vessels in, with- 
out paying any duty or customs ; such are the ports 
of Genoa and Leghorn. 

Free Port is also used fur a total exemption and 
franchise which any set of merchants enjoy, for 
goods imported into a slate, or those of the gruwth 
of the country exported by them. 

PORT is also a name given, on some occasions, 
to the larboard or left side of the ship, as Port the 
helm—the order to put the helm over to the lar- 
board side of the vessel, when going large. This 
word appears intended to prevent any mistakes 
happening from the similarity of sounds in the 
words starboard and larboard, particularly when 
orders are given relating to the helm. 

PORT, on PORT HOLE, The embrasures or 
openings in the side of a ship of war, wherein the 
artillery is ranged in battery upon the decks, above 
and below, are called ports, or port holes. 

(run-roum ports are situated in the ship’s counter, 
amd are used for stern chases, and also for passing 
a small cable or a hawser out, either to moor, head 
and stern, or to spring upon the cable, &c. 
| awer-deck ports are those on the lowest gun- 
dec 

Middle-deck ports are those on the second or 
middle gun deck of three-«leckers. The port holes 
are shut up iu storms, to prevent the water from 
driving through them. 

Port lids ; a sort of hanging doors, to shut in the 
ports at sea. They wre fastened hy hinves to the 
upper edges of the ports, so as to let duwa when 
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the cannon are drawn into the ship, whereby tle 
water is prevented eutering the lower decks. 

Port hooks ; hooks over the ports, to which the 
port hinges are attached. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE. See Port Républicarn. 

PORT JACKSON, See New South J} ales, and 


Sydney. 

PORT MAHON. See Mahon. 

PORT REPUBLICAIN ; formerly Pert-aw. 
Prince, capital of the republic of Hayti, on the 
western side of the island, at the south-east extremi- 
ty of the bay of the same name ; lat. 18° 33’ N.; 
lon. 72° 27' W. It is built in a low and unhealthy 
spot, with broad but unpaved streets, and contains 
the president’s palace, several literary institations, 
a lazaretto, other public buildings. Besides 
the military school, the pupils of which are instruct- 
ed gratuitously, there are several monitorial schools. 
Commerce is the principal occupation of the inhe- 
bitants. In 1824, 131 American, 18 English, 6 
German, and 33 French vessels entered the port. 
and the value of the imports amounted ta 16,500,000 
francs. The amount of exports—coffee, colten, 
Cam y wood, &c.—was much greater. The 
population, which, in 1790, was 15,000 (of whos 
12,000 were blacks), is now estimated at 30,000. 
The city was founded in 1745, and was completely 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1770. In_ 1830, it 
experienced several shucks, some of which did cor- 

iderable damage. 

PORT ROYAL ; a seaport of the island of Jam- 
aica. (q. V.) 

PORT ROYAL DES CHAMPS; a cistercian 
convent, founded in 1233, not far from Versailles. 
and about six leagues from Paris, played an im 

t part in the Jansenistic controversy. (See 
Arnauld and Jansenius.) The abbess A 
sister of Antony Arnauld, had brought it into closer 
connexion with the theologians of Paris by found. 
ing & new convent in the suburb of St Jacques u 
Paris (1626), which, in distinction from the 
establisliment, was called Port Royal de Paris. She 
had also revived the monastic austerity in the twu 
houses. The nuns of Port Royal adhered, under 
the influence of their protector, Jean de Vergier de 
Havranne, abbot of St Cyran, to the Jansenists, 
ane ner house in the country became the sanctuary 
of the y,w most eloquent theologisns 
and defenders of Jansenism—Nicole, the brothers 
Arnauld and Lemaitre—took up their residence 2 
Port Royal des Champs, in a separate building, 
called Les Granges. Here they participated in the 
penances and labours of the nuns, and set up a 
school, in which, in opposition to the lax system of 
the Jesuits, they inculcated a purer morality, and 
aimed at a more thorough course of study, with usr 
ful improvements in the method of instruction. The 
celebrated Anne of Bourbon, duchess of Longue 
ville, came into the neighbourhood, and became 
their patroness; Boileau was their friend, and 
Racine their grateful pupil. The latter wrote a 
history of Port Ruyal. This society presented a 
union of great talents, profound learnmg and sin- 
cere piety, which has rarely been equalled: pes 
tents of all conditions joined it, and the fame of its 
sanctity spread over the Catholic world. Trasting 
to their reputation, the nuns refused to subscribe 
the bull of Alexander VII. against the di dre- 
trines of Jansenius, and sustained themselves, afie 
their protectors had been expelled, numpe- 
rous humiliations, until the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, when their continued adherence 
the Jansenist doctrines, which had gone out v! 
vogue, resulted in the suppression and complete 
destruction of the abbey by the Paris police (1709) 
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10° 28’ N, ; lon. 68° 17' W.  Itis built partly on 


tion until 1792, when he was elected chancellor of | a small island, which communicates with the our 


Oxford, and, joining with Mr Burke in his alarm at 
the French revolution, he supported adininistration. 
He was accordingly, in 1794, made secretary of 
state for the home department, which he held until 
the resignation of Mr Pitt, 1801, and was then ap- 
pointed president of the council, which he held until 
1805. On the resignation of Loid Grenville, in 
1807, he was appointed first lord of the treasury, 
which office he resigned soon after, and died in 
1808. ‘The present duke of Portland (born in 1768) 
was lord privy seal in Canning’s administration, 
und lord president of the council in that of Goderich. 

PORTLAND ; a post-town, port of entry and 
commercial metropolis of the state of Maine, North 
America. It stands on a peninsula in Casco bay, 
and has a beautiful and healthy situation, and one 
of the best harbours in America ; north-north-eust 
trom Bostun, 110 miles ; from Washington, 542 ; 
population, in 1820, 8,581 ; in 1830, 12,601. 

PORTLAND STONE is a dull, whitish species, 
much used in buildings about London. It is com- 
posed of a coarse grit cemented together by an 
earthy spar. 

PORTLAND VASE (formerly called the Bar- 
herint Fase); one of the most beautiful relics of 
antiquity of the kind. It is a funeral vase, and was 
discovered near Rome, during the pontificate (1622 
—1644) of Urban VEIL. (Barberini), in a sarco- 
phagus, which is supposed to have been that of 
Alexander Severus and Julia Mamma, his mother. 
It was bought of the Barberini family in 1786, by 
the late duke of Portland, for 1000 guineas. Its 
height is about ten inches, and its diameter, where 
broadest, six. There are several figures on it of 
exquisite workmanship, in basso relievo, in white 
opaque glass, on a ground of deep blue glass, which 
appears black, except when held against the light. 
Veltheim (Hist. und Antig. Abhandl., 1800) thinks 
that it represents the histury of Alceste, who is re- 
stored to Admetus by Hercules, but that on the 
sarcophagus, which is still in the Vatican, is repre- 
sented the quarrel of Achilles and Agamemnon 
nbout Briseis.—See Wedgwood's Description of the 
Portland Kase (London, 1790, 4to.) 

PORTO. See Oporto. 

PORTO-BELLO, (properly Puerto Felo); a 
harbour and city of New Grenada, on the isthmus 
of Panama, forty-five miles N. W. of the city of 
Panama. It is situated on the Caribbean sea, and 
has a large and safe harbour ; Int. 90° 24’ N.; lon. 
79° 43’ W. It was never very populous, even in 
its most flourishing period, and its population is 
now much reduced ; we have no precise data rela- 
tive to it. The Spanish galleons formerly came 
lere anngually to receive on board the rich exports 
of Peru and Chile, which were landed at Panama, 
und transported: across the isthmus; but it was 
captured several times by the British; and, in 
1740, its fortifications were destroyed by admiral , 
Vernon, from which period the articles above-men- | 
tioned were carried round cape Horm. See Pana-, 
ona, Isthmus of. 

PORTOU-BELLO; a flourishing and handsome 
modern town in the parish of Duddingston, and coun- 
ty of Edinburgh, situated on the coast of the firth of 
Forth, about 2 iiles east from the capital. Before 
1740, it had no existence, its first house being a 
cottage built by a retired sailor, who had been with 
Admiral Vernon at the siege of Porto-Bello, (see 
ubove) and hence named the place. 1t is much fre 
quented for sea-bathing. Population in 1831, 2781. 

PORTO CABELLO. o1, PUERTO CABELLO ; 


av town of Venezuela, on wie Caribbean sea; lat. (seventy to ninety cwts. each. 


It has a capacious and safe 


tinent by a bridge. 
5,000. 


harbour, and a population of less 

PORTO SANTO. See Madeira. 

PORT-PATRICK ; a sea-port in Wigtonshire, 
Scotland, distant from Edinburgh, 133 miles ; from 
ilasgow, eighty-nine. It lies on the shure of the 
Irish sea, and furms the nearest point of Great Britain 
to Ireland, the distance here between the two islands 
being only twenty-one miles. ‘The town is must 
pleasantly situated, with an aspect open towards 
the south, and defended on the opposite quarter by a 
semi-circular range of hills. It is an excellent 
place for sea-bathing,and during the summer months, 
it attracts a great number of visiters. The harbour 
was formerly small and inconvenient, being a mere 
inlet between projecting ridges of rock ; but there 
is now one of the best quays in the kingdom, with 
a reflecting lighthouse. Steam-boats, with the 
mail-bags and passengers, pass regularly between 
this port and Donaghadee, in Ireland ; aud mail- 
coaches are established from London and Edinburgh 
tu Port-Patrick, and from Dublin to Donaghadee. 
Population of town and parish, in 1821, 1818; in 
1831, 2239. 

PORTS, Cixgcr. See Cin Ports. 

PORTSEA ; an island of Southamptonshire, Eng- 
land, extending from north to south about five miles, 
and from east tu west about three. It comprises the 
borough and sea-port town of Purtsmouth, the town 
of Portsea, and several villages. ‘Ihe land is fiat 
and the soil in general fertile. The coasts of the 
island are defended by several detached forts and 
castles, the most important of which are Fort Com 
berland, Southsea Castle, and Hillsea. See Ports- 
mouth. 

PORTSMOUTH ; a noted seaport in the Eng- 
lish channel, being the principal rendesvous of the 
British navy. It is situated on the western side of 
the island of Portsea, at the mouth of the bay term- 
ed Portsmouth harbour, 72 miles south-west of Loa- 
don, lon. 1° 6’ W.; lat. 50° 47’ N ; and consists 
of the old town of Portsmouth, included within its 
fortified walls, and the new towns of Portsea and 
Southsea, which were only begun about a century 
ago, on commons to the north and south of the 
town, but have already out-grown in size, populs- 
tiun and importance the parent town itself. Ports- 
mouth harbour excels, decidedly, every other in 
Great Britain for its capaciousness, depth and se 
curity. At its entrance, the harbour is very nar- 
row, but it soon expands tu a great width. Every 
where the anchorage is good, the depth sufficient 
for ships of any size, the shelter complete, and the 
extent sufficient to contain almost the whole navy 
of Britain. The famous roadstead of Spithesd, 
between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, can 
contain 1000 sail of vessels in the greatest security 
Portsmouth harbour is well protected from assaalts 
by the number and strength of its batteries. The 
fortifications were by Edward 1V. The 
dock-yard, being the grand naval arsenal of Bri- 
tain and the general rendezvous of the British fleet, 
is by far the largest in the kingdom, including a1 
area of 100 acres. Inthe naval college, the num- 
ber of scholars is limited to 100 in time of war, and 
seventy in time of peace, of whom thirty, the sons 
of officers of the navy, are maintained and educated 
free of expense. On the anchor-wharf, hundreds 
of anchors are piled up ready for immediate service. 
The ropery is three stories high, &fty-fuur feet broad, 
and 10:4 feet long. In the vast building called 
the smithery, anchors are wrought weighing ime 
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an immense arsenal, consisting of various ran 

of buildings fur the reception of naval and military 
stores, artillery, &c. ‘rhe small armoury is capable 
of containing 25,000 stand of arms. Near Ports- 
mouth is Haslar hospital forthe navy. ‘The church 
of Portsmouth is a spacious structure, dedicated to 
St Thomas a Becket. The tower, which is the 
most modern part, forms a good mark to seamen. 
"There are various charitable, literary, and scientific 
institutions, ‘The theatre is the principal source of 
amusement. The shore from Portsmouth to South- 
«ea castle presents one of the finest bathing places 
in the kingdom. Portsmouth received its first 
eharter from Richard Coeur de Lion. The earliest 
mention of this place occurs in the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, A.D. 591. Population of borough and parish 
of Porisinouth in 1831, 8083 ; of parish of Portsea, 
£2,206. 

PORTSMOUTH, the largest town of New Hamp- 
shire, in the States of America, is a port of entry, 
and the only seaport in the state. It is situated 
on the south side of Piscataqua river, on a beautiful 
peninsula, three miles from the sea, fifty-six miles 
north by ease from Boston, and 491 from Waching- 
ton; population in 1810, 6934; in 1820, 7327 ; in 
1839, SO82, 

PORTUGAL; a kingdom in the south-western 
corner of Europe, on the western side of the Span- 
ist) peninsula, lying between latitude 36° 56’ and 
42° 7 N., and between longitude 7° 34’ and 9° 30’ 
W., with Spain or the north and east, and the Atlan- 
tie ocean on the south and west. It is nearly in 
the form of a parallelogram ; its length from vorth 
to south is 350 miles ; its average breadth, about 
115; its superficial area, 41,500 square miles. 
‘Ihe population was estimated by Balbi, in 1822, 
at 3,173,000; in 1826, it was stated at 3,214,000. 
‘The state is composed of the kingdom of Portugal, 
comprising the provinces Entre Minho e Douro, 
‘Tras os Montes, Beira, Estremadura, and Alen 
Tejo, and the kingdom of Algarve. In Asia, Por- 
tngal possesses the city of Goa Diu on the cuasts 
of Cambay, a part of the island of Timor, and 
Macao, with a total population of 576000; in 
Africa, the island of St ‘Thomas and Prince's island 
on the coast of Guinea, the Azores, Cape Verd and 
Madeira isands in the north, some factories in Se- 
negambia, a part of Angola and Benguels, and the 
captain-generalcy of Mogambique, with a total popu- 
lation of 1,057,000. In America, it retains nothing 
of its former inimense possessions. (See Brazil.) 
‘Vhe face of the country is, in general, mountainous, 
wid has but two plains of considerable extent, that 
of Alen ‘Tejo and that of Beira. The principal 
mountain ridges are merely spurs of the great Span- 
ish syste (see Spain), from which descend the 
largest rivers of Portugal, the Tejo, or Tagus, the 
Guadiana, the Douro (in Spanish, Duero) and the 
Minho. The valieys, particularly in Minho and 
‘Tras os Montes, are remarkable fur beauty and fer- 
tility. Mineral springs abound. Although the 
country lies in the warmer portion of the temperate 
sone, the climate is by no means so hot as in the 
central and southern parts of Spain ; the sea breeses 
temper the heat on the coasts, and the north winds 
refresh the interior. ‘The air is remarkably mild 
and healthy. In January begins a most delightful 
spring ; from March the weather is unsettled, some- 
uuacs dry and hot. ‘The harvest is in June. From 
the end of July to the beginning of September, 
vegetation is parched by the glowing rays of the 
sun; aod although the weather is, taking the year 
through, very favourable to cultivation, yet agricul. 
luce sometimes suffers fruin Gis drought. Artificial 
irrigauon is little practised except in garden. 
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Rain rarely falls in summer; but, though the days 
are hot, the evenings and nights are cool. When 
the first rain falls in September, the earth is again 
covered with a fresh green, a second spring begins, 
and the fruit trees are decked anew with blossoms. 
‘The winter sets in towards the close of Noveiber, 
and is accompanied by violent showers of rain, 
which are not, however, of long continuance, but 
alternate with pleasant weather. In the northern 
part of the country only does the cold continue for 
any length of time; in the south, snow is a rare 
phenomenon. ‘Thunder storms occur only in au- 
tumn and winter. 

Portuggl is rich in natural productions, but wants 
the cultivation of industrious hands. The climate 
and the fertility of the suil incline the Portuguese, 
like most other southern nations, to indolence ; and 
they engage more readily in commerce than in 
agriculture or manufactures. The rich mines of 
precious metals are now neglected on account of 
the want of hands and fuel. ‘The only mines work- 
ed are some of iron in Estremadura. Copper, iron, 
arsenic, bismuth, aud fine marbles, are found in 
several provinces, but precivus stones are rare. 
Salt-springe are not numerous; salt is chiefly 
obtained from sea-water. ‘The corn trade is alsu 
less productive than formerly ; for example, in the 
thirteenth century, when Portugal exported corn. 
The discoveries of new countries, and their conse- 
quences, emigration to the colonies, and increasing 
commerce, withdrew so many hands from agricul- 
ture, that this branch of national industry began to 
decline in the fifteenth century. In addition to 
these causes, the ignorance of the peasantry, the 
oppressions to which they were exposed, the wealth 
of the clergy, the deficiency of beasts of burden, 
and the absence of all facilities of transportation, 
contributed to the decline of agriculture ; and not- 
withstanding the efforts of the government, since 
the administration of Pombal, to revive it, the im- 
portation of corn has continued to be necessary. 
The potato is not so much cultivated as the root of 
the less nourishing Aelianthus tuberosus (Jerusalem 
artichoke). Excellent fruit is raised in abundance, 
and exported in considerable quantities. Oil is also 
made, but in so unskilful a manner as to be of infe- 
rior quality ; the best is from Algarve. Wines of 
several surts, both dry and sweet, ure produced ; 
the red Port wine (q. v.) is exported, but in less 
quantities than formerly, chiefly to England. In 
1765, with a view to diminish the disproportion 
between the cultivation of the vine and of grain, all 
the vineyards on the Tagus, Mondego and Rouga 
(with the exception of sume districts in Estrema- 
dura producing excellent wines), were, by order of 
government, converted into corn lands. About one 
third part of the vineyards was thus destroyed ; but, 
after the fall of Pombal, many proprietors planted 
vines again, as this mode of employing the land was 
more profitable than tillage. Uemp and flax are 
raised in the northern districts, but by no means 
sufficient for the consumption. In many parts of 
the country, w is scarce, on account of the litde 
care paid to the forests. Although the country af- 
fords excellent pastures, grasing is little attended to, 
partly owing to summer droughts, and partly to 
the want of artilicial meadows, which are to be found 
only in Minho. It is also discouraged by the great 
number of holydays, which amount to nearly one 
third of the year, and on which abstinence from 
butcher's meat is required. It is most successfully 
practised in Beira, Minho and Extremadura. Oxen 
ure used for draft. ‘The horses are small, light, 
and well formed, but nut numerous. Mules are in 


common use. Sheep are raised in greatest numbers 
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in Beira; the wool resembles the Spanish, but is 
not so fine. Cows are not much used for milk, 
which is obtained chiefly from goats. Butter and 
cheese are imported from Britain and Holland. 
‘rhe Portuguese swine resemble the Chinese variety, 
and are very tat. Turkeys are raised in great num- 
bers. The bees do not yield wax enough for the 
churches. The culture of silk, which was formerly 
extensively carried un, has been in some degree 
revived in recent times, and, in 1804, yielded 61,700 
pounds of silk. Deer, rabbits, hares, and wild boars, 
ure the only game. The birds are not numerous, 
except red partridges. The rivers, particularly the 
‘Tagus, abound in fish ; but the consumption is so 
great that stock fish and salt fish are carried to the 
country by the British, Americans, and the north- 
ern nations, although in the sixteenth century the 
Portuguese were largely engaged in the Newfound- 
land fishery. To the prevalence of entails, and the 
accumulation of the landed property in a few hands 
(with their consequence that the cultivator is rarely 
the proprietor of the soil), is to be attributed the 
sinallness of the population. The nobility, now less 
numerous than formerly, is divided into the higher 
and lower ; the former, in 1805, consisted of tlurty- 
five families, many of which are opulent. 

The national character ap to most advantage 
in the country and the small towns, particularly in 
the northern provinces, where the Portuguese are 
friendly, polite, hospitable, frank, moral, temperate 
and sober. They have inherited the old national 
hatred against the Spaniards. There are few public 
amusements except bull-fights. The number of 
ecclesiastics is stated by Balbi not to exceed 29,000. 
The king appoints the patriarch, who resides at Lis- 
bon, and has under him nine bishops, five European 
and four foreign; the ten other Portuguese bishops 
are under the jurisdiction of the archbishops of 
Braga and Evora, the former of whom is styled the 
primate of the kingdom. Alli the bishops are nomi- 
nated by the king. In IS2t, according to the same 
author, there were 360 convents for men, with 
5760 monks, and a revenue of 6074 million reis, 
and 138 convents for women, with 5903 sisters, and 
a revenue of 363 million reis. The university of 
Coimbra has 1600 students. In the capital are four 
schools for the learned languages, and other useful 
institutions. The college for young noblemen, 
established in 1761, is one of the best institutions 
for education. Little has been done for popular 
education. 

Of late years the useful arts have made progress, 
but few of the products of Portuguese industry can 
compare with the corresponding articles of foreign 
manufacture; the most important are those of 
wool, silk, cotton, linen, hats, and glass. The 
most of the manufactories of woollen goods belong 
to the king, who leases them for a certain number 
of years to particular companies, with the right of 
exclusively carrying on the business. The most 
important manufactories of silk are in Lisbon, Bra- 
yauza, Oporto, Beja, Mondim, and Almerim, and, 
prior to 1808, employed 27,000 men. ‘The internal 
commerce suffers from the want of puod roads. 
Canals there are none, and the few navigable 
rivers are not so at all seasons. The remains of 
the Portuguese colonial possessions, and the empire 
of Brazil, of which the independence, at first at 
least, was rather an advantage to the mother 
country, serve to maintain the commerce of Por- 
tugnl. The exports to those countries amounted, 
before the late troubles, to 16,000,000 dollars, and 
the imports from them to 13,000,000; the imports 
from other countries were estimated at 17.000,000 
dollars, and the exports to them at about 12,000,000. 
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As Portugal possesses comparatively few commer- 
cial resources in agriculture, the products of mang- 
facturing industry must have formed a cunsiderable 
item in the sums above-mentioned. The foreign 
trade is chiefly in the hands of the British, and the 
direct trade between Great Britain and Portugal 
was formerly carried on chiefly in British bottoms; 
but more recently about half the ships engaged in 
it are Portuguese, and the trade with Ireland is 
almost wholly carried on by Portuguese vessels. The 
revenue, in 1827, was 8,500,000 dollars ; the expen- 
diture, 11,000.000 dollars; the public debt, in 
1824, was 41,500,000 dollars. ‘The army, in 1827, 
consisted of 50,638 men; besides 27,110 of militia. 
The navy of Portugal, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the largest in the world, perished during 
the Spanish domination; and, although revi 
under the first princes of the house of Braganas, it 
again declined. Pombal created a naval force ot 
ten ships of the line and twenty frigates. In 1823, 
the navy consisted of four ships of the line, eleven 
frigates, and thirteen smaller vessels. The best 
sailors are from Algarve and the Ascres; the only 
naval station is Lisbon, where there are an arsenal, 
dock, marine school, &c. 

Portugal and Algarve had been divided into forty- 
four comarcas ; but the civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical, financial, and judicial powers ran into each 
other in such a manner as to render a uniform 
administration impossible. The cortes, therefore, 
divided the kingdom into thirteen provinces, apd 
simplified the administration of all the departments 
In 1749, the king of Portugal received from Bene- 
dict XIV. the title of rer fidelisstmus ; and his most 
most faithful majesty styles himself * king uf Por- 
tugal and Algarve, of both sides of the sea in 
Atrica, lord of Guinea, and of the navigation, con. 
quests and commerce of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, 
and India.” The heir to the throne is styled 
prince royal, his eldest son, prince of Beira, the 
other royal children, tnfantes and infuntas of Per- 
tugal. There ore seven orders uf knighthood ; the 
military order of Christ; the order ot San-lago, for 
civil merit; the order of Avis, for military merit; 
the female order of S. Isabella ; the military order 
of the ‘lower and Sword (founded 1459, revived 
1805); the order of Villa Vicosa, or the immaculate 
conception ; and the order of Malta.— Bragarsa 
Line of Princes. John 1V., proclaimed king 164, 
died 1656. Alphonso VI. died 1683. P. H. 
died 1706. John V. died 1750. Joseph J. died 
1777. Maria Francisca Isabella died 1816. Jobn 
VI., emperor and king, died 1826. Pedro, en- 
perur and king. abdicated the throne in favour of 
his daughter donna Maria (born 1819), 1827. 
Miguel, second son of John VI. (born 1802), 
usurped the crown, 1828. Miguel expelled, and 
donna Maria enthroned, 1831. 

History. 1. Earliest Period, before Portugal 
formed a separate Kingdom, from the Christian 

rate 4. D. Ws9. The Vheenicians, Cartha- 
ginians, and Greeks early traded to this part of the 
peninsula, which was afterwards conquered by the 
Romans, (See Lusitania, and Hispania.) The 
latter introduced among the inhabitants, a branch 
of the wide-spread Celts (q. v.), their own civil 
tion ; the country was, several! centuries later, inus- 
dated by the Germanic tribes (see Alans, Sxevi, 
Goths, and also } andals), and in the eighth cea- 
tury (712) was conquered by the Saracens. 
Moors.) When the gallant Spaniards of the Chris- 
tian kingdoms of Castile and Leon (see Spam) 
finnily wrested the country between the Minbo and 
the Douro from Moorish hands, they placed counts 
or governors over this region. Henry the younger 
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the duke of Viseo, was put to death by the king’s 
own hand, in 1483. The expeditions of discovery 
were conducted with ardour, and often with scien- 
tific method. The rich profits of the trade with 
Guinea supplied resources for pew enterprises. ‘The 
active spirit, which was now more and more evi- 
dently developed among the Portuguese, was quick- 
ened by the Jews, 83,000 of whom, driven from 
Castile, were received into Portugal on the pay- 
ment of a capitation tax, and the most learned of 
this nation were then to be found in Portugal. In 
L4e1, John sent two experienced men to attempt 
to reach the East Indies by land, the commercial 
wealth of which was the great object of his enter- 
prises. In the same year, Diaz (q. v.) returned 
from a voyage in which he had discovered the 
southern cape of Africa, to which the king, fore- 
seeing the great importance of the discovery, gave 
the name of the cape of Goud Hope. The success 
of these expeditions, and the riches which the com- 
merce of the newly discovered countries poured 
into Portugal, may excuse the neglect with which 
the proposals of Columbus, to seek new lands in 
ihe west, were received at the Portuguese cuast. 
But after the happy issue of that great discoverer’s 
enterprise was known, John a!so sent out a fleet to 
the west. ‘Thence arose the dispute between Por- 
tugal and Castile, which pope Alexander VI. finally 
settled by the line ofdemarkation, drawn 100 leagues 
west of the Asores and Cape Verd islands, and sepa- 
rating the future conquests of the two crowns. Thus 
was established, by Portuguese policy and energy, 
that colonial system with which begins the modern 
history of Europe. 

IT. The Modern History of Portugal extends, 
thereiore, from 1495 to 1820, froin the most flour- 
ishing period of the country to the restoration of 
the cortes, and of a free constitution. This period 
embraces three epochs;—1. that of the commercial 
grandeur of Portugal, from 1495 to the extinction 
of the Burgundian line in 1580; 2. that of the de- 
cline of Portugal under the dominion of Spain, 1580 
—1640; and, 3. that of the history of Portugal 
under the house of Braganza, and British influence, 
to 1820.—<1.) The Golden Period of Portugal 
(1495 —1580). What John H. bad begun with 
such fair prospects, was continued under the fortu- 
nate reign of Emanuel (1495—1521). In 1497, he 
fitted out an expedition of four ships, under Vasco 
dla Gama (see Gama), which arrive safely at Goa; 
and thus was the pussage to India by sea laid open 
by the Portugnese. In the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, the great Almeida (q v.), first Por- 
tuguese viceroy in India, conquered Ceylon. Albu- 
querque (q. Vv.) made Goa, the most important har- 
bour in India, the capital of Portuguese India, and 
traded to the Moluccas. Lope de Suares opened 
a commerce with China in 1518. Emanuel ruled 
from Babelmandeb to the straits of Malacea, and 
the power of Portugal had now reached its height. 
(See Kast India Companies, and India, division 
Portuguese India.) On this distant stage were 
performed great deeds of hervism ; and this is the 
most glorious period of Portuguese history. ‘The 
national spirit of the people was animated with 
youthful force and fire, and produced heroes, 
inspired solely with a seal for the honour and gran- 
deur of their country. Lisbon became the most 
Wnportant commercial city of Europe; but the 
wealth which commerce accumulated was hardly 
sufficient to meet the expenses of the cam puigns 
in Africa, where the arms of Emanuel were Fess 
successful. ‘The king of Congo had, indeed, 
dllowed himself to be baptized by the missionaries, 
Without whom nu discovery sips then sailed aud 
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sent his two sons to Portugal, to be educated, aini 
the colony on the Guinea coasts, frum which al! 
other nations were excluded by the Portuguese, 
was a source of great wealth; but the enterprises 
in Northern Africa were unsuccessful. The un- 
favourable character of the cuuntry prevented a 
rapid progress, and it is highly probable that Venice 
and Spain, jealous of the Portuguese prosperity, 
secretly afforded assistance to the Moorish princes. 
The fame of Emanuel’s conquests in India was no 
indemnification for the depopulation of Portugal. 
by the loss of so many of her must vigurous youth, 
sent to extend or detend those conquests. In the 
reign of John IIL, son of Emanuel (1521—57), the 
Indian discoveries and commerce were still further 
extended ; but the consequences of the rapid accu- 
mulation of the precious metals at home, without a 
corresponding increase of domestic industry, already 
began to appear. The inquisition was introduced 
in 1536, to be employed against those Jews who 
had adopted the externals of Christianity. ‘Ihe 
wise John If. had received into the kingdom a 
great number of those whom the intolerant rigour 
of Ferdinand and Isabella had driven from Spain; 
but they were still treated with so much severity, 
that Emanuel had at first intended to extend tu 
them greater indulgence. But in the first intoxi- 
cation of his passion for his wife, the beautiful 
Eleonora, sister of Charles V., the old king was 
persuaded to proceed with such rigour against the 
Jews, as to require them to embrace Christianity, 
under the penalty of being deprived of their childrea 
and made slaves. Whether they found means to 
prevent the execution of this cruel order, or whether 
Emanuel feared the effects of their despair, it is 
certain, that he allowed them twenty years for their 
conversion. This measure led a t many of the 
Jews to conform publicly to the Christian usages, 
while they secretly adhered to their faith. The 
inquisition practised the most revuolung cruelues 
on their descendants. Still more injurious in ib 
consequences than the inquisition, was admis- 
sion of the Jesuits into the kingdom by John III. 
(1510), who received them into his duminions earlier 
than any other European prince, as if he had been 
doomed to undermine the prosperity of his kingdom 
The artful Jesuits gladly allowed themselves to be 
employed as preachers of the faith in India, where 
the Franciscans had hitherto been principally em- 
ployed. The education of his grandson, Sebastian, 
the heir apparent to the throne, was likewise 
intrusted by John to the Jesuits, the worst tutors 
of princes. ‘They inspired the young prince with 
that spirit of bigotry, and that fanatical ambiticn, 
which led to his death. He resolved to reduce the 
Muors in Africa (an attempt in which his powerful 
predecessors had always failed), and persevered in 
his projects with a wilful obstinacy, in opposition 
tu the remonstrances of his wiser counsellors. [na 
1578, having, as is supposed, lust his life in the 
battle of Aleassar. he left his throne without an 
heir; and from this period Portugal sank rapidly 
from her former prosperous condition. 

(2.) Portugal under the Dominion of an 
(1580—1640). After the short reign of the old 
and feeble Henry, uncle of Sebastian, Philip IL. of 
Spain, the most powerful candidate for the throne, 
obtained possession of the kingdom by the victory 
of Alcantara, and Portugal had the misfortune tv 
be annexed to a kingdom, which, from this time, 
was hastening its own decline by a series of unsuc- 
cessful wars, und by its unwise administrations. 
Philip 1. introduced the censorship (December 4. 
158G6:, and overthrew four Pseudo-Sebastians. (See 
Sebastian) England aod Holland, the powerful 
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enemies of Spain, now attacked the defenceless 
Vortugul, the wealth of which promised so rich a 
booty, and whose possessions were now gradually 
torn away, ‘The old heruic spirit of the nation was 
quenched in the last days of its independence, and 
the Portuguese had made themselves so much hated 
by their arrogance and severity, that the oppressed 
princes and people of Asia were eager for any 
change. Spain made no exertions in favour of a 
nation which she had involved in her own declining 
fortunes. The Dutch conquered the Moluccas (q. v.), 
and, in 1624, half of Brasil, which had been dis- 
covered (1500) through a fortunate accident, in the 
fourishing period of the reign of John II., by 
Alvares de Cabral. They took possession of the 
settlements on the coast of Guinea in 1637, and 
forced their way into the rich markets of India, 
where they hard upon the Portuguese. To 
these losses was added the rapacity of the Spaniards, 
who alienated the finest domains of the Portuguese 
crown, The Portuguese nobility, exasperated by 
this oppression, the cuntemptuous conduct of 
Olivares, minister of Philio IV., entered into a con- 
spiracy, which was planned and executed with 
t art, and, December 1, 1640, placed on the 
rone John 1V., duke of Bragansa, a descendant 
of the old royal family. 

3. Portugal under the House of Braganza, and 
dependent on the Policy of England (1640-—1820). 
in justification of this revolution, which restored 
the independence of Portugal, the cuortes of 1641 
issued a manitesto, addressed to the powers of 
Europe. The war with Spuin, which was the 
result of this measure, was terminated by a treaty 
of peace in 1668, and a renunciation, on the part 
of Spain, of her claims to the Po crown. 
A treaty of peace was also concluded with Holland, 
under English mediation, by Alphonso VI., suc- 
cessor of John, and Pedro Il. (who, in 1667, had 
deposed his brother Alphonso), by which Brasil 
was restored to Portugal ; but its former greatness 
could not now have been restored, even had the 
princes of this line displayed as much vigour and 
wisdum as some of them showed intentions. 
A commercial treaty had been concluded with 
England under the first Braganza prince, and, in 
1703, a new treaty was concluded by the English 
ambassador, Mr Methuen, which secured to Eng- 
land the advantages of the newly discovered gold 
tonls in Brasil. From this time the relations with 
Fngland continued to become more intimate, until 
Portugal was no longer in a condition to maintain 
an independent attitude in European politics. The 
cortes, in the ordinance for assembling which the 
king had expressly required, that the third estate 
should send as deputies no persons who held offices 
in tne departinent of finance, in the judi ’ 
the army or the navy, was not summoned after 1697. 
During the long reign of John V. (1707 —350), some 
vigour was exerted in regard to the foreign rela- 
tions, and something was attempted for the promo- 
tion of the national welfare at home (the restrictions 
on the power of the inquisition, and the foundation 
of an acadeiny of Portuguese history, for example) ; 
but, in the tormer case, without decisive uen- 
ces, and, in the latter, without a completion of the 
plans proposed, while (he sumptuous monastery at 
Matra. and the dear-bought permission to institute 
& patnarch of Lisbon, exhausted the resources of 
the country. Under his son and successor, Joseph 
1., the marquis of Pombal (q. v.‘, a vigorous re- 
former, such as Portugal required, administered 
the government. He attacked the Jesuits and the 
nobility, who, during the preceding reigns, had ex- 
ercised a secret infinence in the government. ‘The 
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exposure of the power of the Jesnits in Paraguny, 
their conduct at the time of the earthquake in Lis- 
bon (in 1755), and the conspiracy against the lite 
of the king (1759), led to suppression of the 
order, in 1757, they had been deprived of the post 
of confessors to the royal family, and forbidden the 
court. Two years after, all the Jesuits were bon- 
ished the kingdom, and their estates were confv 
cated. The brave Count of Schauenburg Lippe. 
to whose services against Spain (1760) Portugal 
was so much indebted, likewise reformed the Portu- 
guese army ; but, soon after his departure, the effects 
of his improvements disappeared. On the accessiun 
of Maria Francisca Isabells, eldest daughter of 
Joseph (in 1777), Pombal lost the influence which he 


tor twenty-five years. To him Por- 
tuga! owed her revival from her previous lethargy ; 
although many of his ul regulations di: 


not survive bis fall, yet the enlightened views which 
he introduced, and the national feeling which he 
awakened, were not without permanent effects. 
During the reign of Maria, the power was in the 
hands of an ignorant pobility, and a not less igno- 
rant clergy. In 1792, on account of the sickness 
of the queen, Juan (John) Maria Joseph, prince of 
Brasil (the title of the prince-royal until 1316), was 
declared t (see John F1.), and, in 1799, her 
malady having terminated in a confirmed mental 
alienation, the prince was declared regent with full 
regal powers, but made no change in the policy of 
the government. His connexions with Englami 
involved him in the wars of that power against 
France ; and the Portuguese troups distinguished 
themselves, by their valour in the peninsular cam- 


paigns. But commercial distress, the accumulat- 
ing debt, and the threatening language which 
Spain was compelled by France to adopt, Jed to a 


with France in 1797. ‘Uhe disasters of uu: 

rench arms, in 1799, encouraged the regent to 
renew hostilities, in alliance with England ami 
Russia ; but after general Bona had estab- 
lished his authority, Spain was obliged to declare 
war against Portugal (1801), which, however, was 
terminated the same year by the treaty of Badajos, 
by which Portugal was obliged to cede Olivens, 
with the payment of a large suin of money to Spain. 
Portugal, meanwhile, preserved a mere shadow 
of independence by the sacrifices, until at 
last Junot entered the country, and the house of 
was declared, by Napoleon, to have for- 

feited the throne (on account of the refusal of the 
prince to seize the English merchandise in his do- 
minions). The regent now threw himself entirely 
into the arms of the English, and, Nov. 29, 1807, 
embarked for Brasil. Junot entered the capital 
the next day, and Portugal was treated as a con- 
quered country. An English force was landed, and, 
in the northern provinces, numeruus boilies of native 
troops determined to sustain the struggle for free. 
dom ; a junta was also established in Oporto to 
conduct the governinent. After some hard fighting, 
the decisive battle of Vimeira took place (Aug. 21. 
1808), which was followed by the convention of 
Cintra, and the evacuation of the country by the 
French forces.—See Thiebault's Relition de  Ex- 
pedition de Portugal (Paris, 1817). ‘The Portu- 
guese now touok an active part in the war for 
Spanish independence. (Sea Spain.) On the 
death of Maria, John VI. ascended the throne of 
Portugal and Brazil. This transference of the court 
of Li-bon into an American colony was fullowed by 
important consequences : firstly, that Brasil attempt- 
ed w withdraw itself from dependence on England, 
and, secondly, that the colony gradually became 
separate state; in on the contrary, the 
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iufluence of England continued, and the condition 
of the kingdom was not essentially changed. ‘The 

ce of Paris (May 30, 1414), by no means, there- 
fore, corresponded to the expectations of the nation, 
although it had exerted itself vigorously in the 
common cause, and Spain evaded the restitution of 
Ulivensa, which had been provided for by the con- 
gress of Vienna, at the same time that Portugal was 
required to restore French Guiana to France. ‘The 
court of Rio Janeiro, therefore, occupied the Banda 
Oriental, and Portugal was involved in new diffi- 
culties with Spain. (See Brazil) In 1815, the 
inquisition was abolished in the Portuguese domin- 
ions; the Jesuits were refused admission into them ; 
und the Jews, at the request of the pope (1817), 
were allowed the same privileges which they en- 
joyed in the Roman states. ‘The absence of the 
court was viewed with dislike by the nation ; the 
unilitary were dissatisfied with the influence of mar- 
shal Beresford and the general feeling required 
some fundamental changes in the administration 
and constitution of government: thus commences 
the recent history of Portugal. 

Portugal since 1820. On the morning of Aug. 
24, 1820, began the revolution, in which the army 
and citizens acted in concert. ‘The soldiers were 
induced by their officers to swear obedience to the 
king, the cortes, and the constitution which should 
be adopted. The magistrates and citizens declared 
in favour of the measure, and a junta was estab- 
lished, which addressed a declaration to the nation, 
in which they assert that the convocation of the 
cortes, and the adoption of a new constitution, 
were the only means by which the state could be 
raved. All the garrisons from Minho to Leyria 
embraced the constitutional cause, and the troops 
of the regency, established at Lisbon, refused to 
act against their countrymen. September 15, all 
the troops and the citizens in Lisbon declared for 
the king, the cortes, and the constitution. The re- 
volution was attended by no violence nor blood- 
shed. A provisional government was established, 
which, October 1, formed a union with the junta 
of Oporto. Count Palmella, the head of the royal 
regency, was despatched to Rio Janiero, with an 
account of what had happened, and a petition, that 
the king or the prince-royal would return to Lis- 
bon. ‘The mode of electing the cortes was settled 
chiefly in imitation of the Spanish constitution, 
and the liberal party, which was desirous of the 
immediate adoption of that constitution, obliged 
the supreme junta, November 11, to administer the 
oath of obedience to it to the troops. The latter 
took the oath, but the eighth battalion, under colonel 
Sepulveda, acceded to this measure only to prevent 
a civil war, On the 14th, fonr members of the 
junta and 150 officers, dissatisfied with this act of 
Violence, resigned their posts ; and it was soon after 
agreed by a meeting of officers, with the general 
approbation, that no part of the Spanish constitu- 
tion should be in force, excepting the regulation of 
the mode of election, until acted upon by the cortes. 
The elections fell chiefly upon the clergy, lawyers, 
and officers, aud the first session of the cortes was 
opened January 26, 1521, under the presidency of 
the archbishop of Braga. It proceeded to name a 
regency and a ministry, sanctioned the insurrections 
of August 28, and September 15, 1820, and abul- 
ished the inquisition. March oth, the articles of 
the new constitution, securing freedom of person 
aud property, the hberty of the press. legal equality, 
ond the abolition of privileges, the admission of all 
citizens to all offices, and the sovereizety of the 
nation, were adopted almost unammouly. ‘Where 
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zation of the chambers, and the royal veto; but larre 
majorities finally decided in favour of one chamber 
and a conditional veto, After some disturbances 
in Brazil (q. v.), the king sailed for Portugal. where 
he was not permitted to land (July 4) until he had 
viven his consent to several acts of the cortes, im. 
posing restrictions on his power. On landing, he 
immediately swore to observe the new constitution, 
and concurred, without opposition, in all the suc- 
ceeding acts of the cortes. The Austrian and Ras- 
sian ambassadors left the country; the separation 
of Brazil from Portugal (1822) followed, and the 
country was distur by several movements in 
favour of the old system of government. The con- 
stitution was finally completed and sworn to hy the 
king. October 1, 1822, and the session of the extra- 
ordinary cortes was closed November 4. ‘The ordi- 
nary cortes was convened December 1, and wes 
occupied to the end of its session (March: 31, 1823 
in reorganizing the different departments of the 
administration. France declared that she had no 
intention of interfering with the affairs of Portugal, 
and the duke d’Anguuleme refused to enter into 
any connexions with the Portuguese insurgents 
under count Amarante, who was driven, after seve. 
ral sanguinary engagements, from the northemn 
provinces, and fled into Spain. A Portuguese re- 
gency was established in Valladolid (May, 1823), 
under the presidency of the patriarch of Lisbon, 
who had been banished the kingdom ; and the plut 
for overthrowing the constitution, at the head of 
which was the queen (a Spanish infanta), and in 
which several of the nobility and clergy were en- 
gaged, was now ripe for execution. Dom Miguel 
(q. v.), after assuring his father of his determination 
to muintain the constitution, went to Villafranca, 
where he was joined by several nobles and many 
officers, with several regiments of troops,and invited 
the nation to rise, under the royal standard, against 
the anarchical policy of the cortes. At the same 
time, general Sepulveda, in Lisbon, had been gained 
over by some members of the cortes, and the mins- 
try, to assist in the overthrow of the liberal party, 
and to effect the introduction of a new constitution 
with two chambers; but Sepulveda, who was already 
suspected by the cortes the national guards, was 
prevented from accomplishing the plan of carrying 
of the king, and did not juin the prince till the 
evening of May 29. But the garrisons of the pro. 
vincial towns declared for the Infant; general Rego 
did the same, June 4; and count Amarante advanced 
from Spain with his forces. The troops remaining 
at Lisbun also joined the absolute y, and Jobu 
VI., yielding to the instances of the soldiery, en- 
tered the camp of the Infant, named a new minis- 
try, and declared the constitution of 1822 null. 
Sixty members of the cortes, finding their cause 
lust, signed a protest against the new order of things, 
and the king entered Lisbon, June 5.  Petitivas 
were sent up. requesting the king to reassume alxo- 
lute power, the restoration of which was the object 
of the counter-revolution. But the king still declar- 
ed his determination not to comply with this request. 
The national guards and militia were disarmed; the 
church property restured; the patriarch of Lisbon 
recalled; Amarante reinvested with his former rank 
and rights; several adherents of the cortes hanished 
or imprisoned; and a censorship of the press estab- 
lished. Finally, June 17, a junta was ized, at 
the head of which was Palmelia, to draw up a cca 
stitution adapted to s representative monarchy. 
The theocratical party and the absolutists, support- 
ed by France and Spain, and of which the queen 
was the callying point. exerted Uhemselves to pre- 
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lerce on some constifutionalists, 
the garrisons favourabie to the charter were remov. 
ed, und their places filled by men devoted to the 
court. Tt was now determined that Miguel should 
yo to Villa Vicosa, a town near the Spanish fron. 
tier, Where he could be supported by the troops of 
the marquis of Chaves, and be proclaimed absolute 
king ; but this project: wae frustrated by the deci- 
sien of Mr Lamb, the British minster, who counter- 
ected the order for the departure of the British 
troops, and prevented the payment a: the lorn made 
to dom Miguel under the guarantee of the British 
government, ‘The cortes, being opposed: to the 
desions of the prince, was dissolved Mareh 14. and 
the recall of the British troops in’ April removed 
another obstacle from his path. May 3, he aceord- 
ingly issued a decree in his own name, couvoking 
the ancient cartes of Lamego, which had not met 
since 1697, The military in general was not favour. 
abie to the projects of We prince, and, May 18, the 
garrison of Oporto proclaimed dom Pedro and the 
charter, ‘They were soon joined by the other gar- 
rsons, and by the students of Coimbra, and the 
constitutional ariny, GOOO strony, advanced towards 
Lisbon, But they pushed their operations with little 
Vigour, until at length they were met by superior 
forces and defeated, towards the end of June. ‘The 
constitutional junta at) Oporto dissolved itself, 
amd the troops either forced their way to the 
Spanish frontiers, or embarked for England.—Thus 
terminated che frst efforts of the constitutionalists 
in Portugal, and, with the extinetion of that party, 
the influence of Fnatand in the Portanguese govern. 
ment ceased. Miguel now turned bis attention to 
the consolidation of his power ; severity and ernelty 
were his expedients ; the prisons were crowded with 
the suspected, and foreign countries were mil of 
fuzitives, ‘The cortes met. Jone 23, and, with 
great noanimity call, whose opposition was feared, 
being in prison oor having taken flight:, declared 
dom Miguel lawful king of Portugal and Alvarve, 
chiefly on the grounds that dom Pedro had become 
a foreigner by becoming a Heazilian citizen, and 
was not a resident in the country, and that therefore 
he could neither succeed to the throne himself, nor 
suime the person who should sneceed in his: stead. 
July 4, 1828, Miguel confirmed the judgment of the 
cortes, and assumed the royal title. He immediately 
established a special commission to punish all who 
had taken part in the Oporto insurrection, the mem- 
bers of the commission being to be paid fromthe con- 
fiscations they should make. An expedition was sent 
out CAngast against the islands whieh refused to 
acknowledge Miguel, and Madeira and the Azores, 
with the exception of Terceira were reduced, A new 
expedition against the latter place (October) failed. 
In the islands, the same course of condemnation 
was pursued, that had heen practised at hune. — Por- 
tugal now became the prey of  olitical and religious 
bigots. In March, 18.0, the regency appointed by 
com Pedro, as guardian of his daughter. was installed 
in ‘Terceira, consisting of Palwella, Villa Vlor. and 
Guerreiro, ‘The other islands were afterwards re- 
duced by the forees of the regency, and subsequently 
to the return of dom Vedro to Europe, it was well 
known that he was making preparations for displae- 
ing Miguel from his usurped seat. Meanwhile 
msurrections repeatedly broke out at home, but. 
were suppressed hy thes wor af the povernme mt 
td the want of concert. in the insurgents. In 
ESO, it was estimated that the pumber of prisoners 
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lives. fn consequence of some acts of vigiers: 


jand a refusal of redress on the part of the gover: 


ment, a British fleet was sent to the Tagus 1. 
enforce the demands of the English covernmc: 
(May 4,183); but on its appearance the conuce 
sions required by Great Britain were made. Ih 
Jaly (li. Miguel was obliged to suffer a secor; 
himihation of this nature; a French fleet havine 
forced the passage of the Tagus, and taken poss - 
sion of the Portnguese deet, in consequence of the 
denands of the French government, fir satistuction 
tor injuries to French subjects, committedt by the 
Portuguese authorities, not having been conphec 
with. ‘The court of Lisbon was forced, by ths 
Vigorous measure, fo submit to the terms imj sei 
by the Freneh, which included the dismis:al ut 
some of the Portuguese functionaries, an indemnity 
for the expenses incurred by the expedition. us 
reversal of all sentences pronounced a¢aina 
Frenchmen for political opinions, and the pubuca 
tion of these terms in the Lisbon Gazette. Iu 
Angust, au insurrection of the troops broke au: 
avainst Miguel. Inthe midst of these events, dem 
Pedro was on his way for Furope, Ele embarked 
on beard an English sip of war, in the spring of 
IS3t, and arrived in France in June. From theme 
he proceeded to Oporto, and immediately com. 
menced operations for displacing dom Miguel fru 
the dhrone, and establishing doma Maria as que, 
under a regency, Previous to this, darge bovis 
of volunteers had embarked from Britain and Ire. 
land in the cause of dom Pedro, the greater number 
of whom were garrisoned in Oporto Dom Miguel, 
meanwhile, was not inactive, but advanced with 
his adherents towards that city, which he attacked! 
several times without success. [Tis most energetic 
attack was made on the 2ist September, Us3z, 
when he was repulsed with the loss of 1500 men. 
dom Pedro's loss being calenlated at 500. In July 
of the same year,a naval batile took place hetweer 
the flect of dom Pedro, under the command of ad- 
miral Napier, and that of doin’ Miguel. in which 
the latter was defeated, with the loss of two ships 
of seventy-four puns, a frigate of fifty-six, a store. 
ship of forty-eight, and two smaller vessels, Ths 
event, with other successes of the ledrvite party. 
led to dom) Miguel’s alandommnent of Uhe thrune 
Donna Maria da Gloria was proclaimed queen of 
Portugal, and in 1835, was married to the duke ui 
Leuchtenberg, son of Eugene Beauharnais. Thi 
prince died in| March of die same year, atter having 
been married litue more than one month. In July, 
1836, there was a sudden outbreak of a new resu- 
lution at Lisbon with a demand for the Purtugue 
Constitution of 1820, This demand was acquiesce: 
in, but not cordially. by the queen and peers, an 
at present the political horaon of Portugal i: 
unsettled, See the works of Murphy, Link. 
Ruder, Chatelet, Costigan, Southey, &c.; seecaie. 
Antihon’s Geograjia a Expanua y Portugal Valev 
cia, 18155; Balhi's Besne Statistiyue sur Portugal 
(Paris, 1822), snd his Varietés Peliticu-statistiques 
sur da Monarchie Portugatse 3 atal Miss Buillie> 
Lishon in t82j—23. 

Portuguese Language and Literature, Arnong 
the Romanic langusses. which originated from a 
mixture of the Latur and Teutonic, is the Portr- 
euese, It is not a dialect of the Castilian; fur. 
besides the difference in its structure and pronun- 


Ww -ciution, it was formed earlier than the Castilian. 
confined for political causes wes abave d0.G00, anal | ‘Fhe two resemble cach other about as much as the 


[write and the Swedish. 
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Elucidacad das Palarras, Termos e Frases gue em | de Andrade Caminha ( Poesias, recent edition, Lic 


Portugal antiguamente se usarad, &c., gue hoje 
regularmente se ignorad, &c. (Lisbon, 1798, 2 vols.), 
and in Balbi’s Lssai Statistique (Paris, 1822, 
2 vols.) 

Portuguese poetry flourished earlier than the 
Castilian, and ail accounts of the first civilisation of 
the Portuguese, says Bouterwek, indicate an original 

ical Nirection of the mind of the whole nation. 

‘he most ancient known Portuguese poets are of 

the twelfth century—Gonzalo Hermigues and Egas 
Monis, whose songs the Portuguese of the present 
day do not readily understand. In the thirteenth 
century, the language became more and more regu- 
lar and distinct. King Dionysius, in the second 
half of this century, was a patron of literature, and 
even a poet himself. Alphonso IV. and Peter I. 
are mentioned as poets of the fourteenth century. 
Even in this early period, Italian poetry seems tu 
have had an influence on the Portuguese, as several 
sonnets prove. Dom Pedro, son of John I., trans- 
lated some of Petrarch’s sonnets. But with the 
fifteenth century, the era of the heroic age of Por- 
tugal, begins the flourishing period of Portuguese 
literature, when it vied with the Spanish. A tender 
as well as heroic spirit, a fiery activity, and a soft 
enthnsiasm, war and love, poetry and glory, filled 
the whole nation, which was carried, by its courage 
and spirit of chivalrous enterprise, far over the 
ocean to Africa and India. This separation from 
home, and the dangers encountered on the ocean, 
in distant climes and unknown regions, gave their 
songs @ tone of melancholy and complaining love, 
which strangely contrasts with their enthusiasm for 
action, their hervic fire, and even cruelty. The 
cancioneri of the time of John II. contain such com- 
plaints of love, but neither Bouterwek nor Sismondi 
were able to find these collections. The Portu- 
guese cancionero, discovered by Joaquim José Fer- 
reira Gurdo, at Madrid, in 1790, comprising poems 
by a hundred and fifty writers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, is known only by what is contained respecting 
it in the Memorias de Litteratura Portug. ‘The 
first celebrated Portuguese poet was Bernardim 
Ribeyro, under Emanuel the Great (1495—1521). 
He introduced into Portuguese literature the notion 
of an ideal pastoral life, and was a learned man, 
esteemed at the court of Emanuel. His romance 
has been mentioned above. This direction of 
taste gave rise to the many pastoral poets of 
Portugal, who are tender. graceful, languishing, 
but often monotonous and cold. This is a kind 
of poetry with which our age has little sympathy. 
The admiral and governor of Madeira, Christovao 
Falcao, Ribeyro’s contemporary, has expressed the 
pain of unsuccessful love in the same romantic, 
mystic tone, in an eclogue of YOO verses. It is a 
remarkable fact, that several distinguished Portu- 
guese poets composed at the same time in the 


Castilian language, if they wished to sing of great | poetry 


subjects, for instance, Franc. de Sa de Miranda 
(Gbras, Lisbon, 1784, 2 vols.; earlier, 1560, 1569 
and 1614), who died in 1558. His two comedies 
Os Estangeiros and Os }illalpandios are contained 
in the second volume of the edition of 1784; but 
he distinguished himself more in lyric and didactic 
poetry. <Ant. Ferreira, whom the Portuguese call 
their Horace, still more successfully imitated the 
ancients in the epistle. He died in 1569. His 
Poemas Lusitanos appenred in Lisbon, 1598, 4to, 
and the most recent edition, Lisbon, 1771, 2 vols. 
His tragedy Castro (Ines de Castro, q. v.), in vol. 
ii. of the edition of 1771, is furmed after the Greek 
inode], and Sismondi prefers it to the Italian trage- 
dies then existing. ‘They were follawed by Pedro 
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bon, 1791), and Diego Bernardes Pimenta (Rimasz 
Farias ao bom Jesus, &c., Lisbon, 1594; O Lima, 
em o qual se contem as suas Eclogas e Cartas, Lis 
bon, 1596, and Fiores de Lima, Lisbon, 1596), who 
died in 1596. Sismondi compares him to Marini. 
The most celebrated of all Portuguese poets is Lus 
de Camoens. The best edition of his poems was 
published under the care of ‘Thom. Jos. de Aquino 
and Fern. Lobo Surrupita (Oéras de L. de Camvens, 
Principe dos Poetas de Hespanha, Seg. Edic. Lisb. 
ja Offic. de S. Th. Ferreira, 1782 and 1783.) It 
contains a preliminary discourse, the life of the poet, 
an index, various readings and stanzas, in 4 vols, 
12mo. A pretty edition of the Lusiad, in 16mo, 
appeared at Coimbra, from the printing-office of 
the university, in 1800, 2 vols., with two engrav- 
ings, the life of the poet, an index, various readings, 
&c. ‘The first edition of the Lusiad appeared at 
Lisbon, 1572, 4to; his Réimas Farias, with a full 
commentary by Manoel de Faria e Souza, Lisbon, 
1685, 1 vo). fol.; the third and fourth volumes ia 
1688, and the Commentary on the Lusiad. Madrid, 
1639, 4 vols. folio. Another commentary is that of 
dom Manoel de Faria Severin, in the Odras de Ca- 
moens (Lisbon, 1720) ; a third is by Manoel Correa 
(Lisbon, 1613, 4to), and Obras do grande L. de 
Camoens (Lisbon, 1720, folio); a fourth by Ignacio 
Garces Ferreira, Lusiade Illustrata com rerias 
Notas (vol. i., Naples, 1731, 4to; vol. ii., Rome, 
1732, 4to.) The hero of Camvoens’s epic is his 
country. It breathes the most intense patriotism, a 
noble pride and an enthusiastic feeling of love, 
animated by a powerful imagination. This work is 
the noblest monument of Portuguese greatness, at- 
tractive to every who cherishes patriotic feelings 
and a love of glory. Several sonnets of Camoens 
and other productions (Riytmas, Cancaos, t. ii.; 
Eclogas, t. iii.; Comedias ; El Rei Seleuco; Os Am- 
phitrives and Filodemo, with Fragmentos and Obras 
attribuidas a Luis de Camoens, t. iv.), breathe the 
spirit of a great and deeply stirred soul. In his 
dramatic attempts, his countryman Gil Vicente, 
whom the Portuguese call their Plawtus, and who 
died in 1557, was his model. The cullection of the 
dramatic works of Gil Vicente, who the 
Spanish and English dramatists, and whose fame 
spread all over Europe, so that Erasmus learned 
Portuguese, in order to read this pioneer of the 
modern drama in the original, appeared at Lisbon, 
1562, folio (Copilagam de todas las Obras de Gi 
Bicente,a qual se reparte em cinco Livros.) On 
the model of Gil Vicente, rude as bis works were, 
Lope de Vega and Calderon formed themselves. 
In Portugal itself, dramatic poetry was neglected. 
The ruling taste, unfortunately, was pleased only 
with pastorals. Franc. Rodri Lobo brought 
out tedious pastoral romances, in which, however, 
some ballads and cansoni breathe a true spirit of 
; his epic Nuno Alvares Pereira, High Coo- 
stable of Portugal (0 Confestabre de Portugal, 
Poema heroico, Lisbon, 1610, 4to) is only rhymed 
prose; Eclogas (1605, 4to) ; 4 Primavera (1619, 
4to); O Pastor Peregrino (1608, 4to) ; and several 
others. Yet he was the first who showed the purity. 
tenderness and harmony of which Portuguese prose 
is capable. The merits of Jeronymo Corte Real 
are higher, as shown in his Naufragio, e lastimes 
Successo da Pardicad de Manoel de Sousa de 
veda e D. Leonor de Sa, sua Muther (Lisbon, 1594, 
4to.) This poet also sung the famous siege of Dis, 
valiantly defended by Mascarenhas ; he himself was 
a brave soldier (Successo do Cerce de Di, 
Poema, Lisbon, 1574, 4to.) He and Lobo showed 
to Portuguese historians the way in which Juso de 
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successful improcrisatori, The Parnasso Lusitano 
(published in Paris) facilitates an acquaintance 
with Portuguese poetry. Since 1827, a Portu- 
guese periodical has been published in Paris, called 
Novos Annues das Sciencias e das Artes, in which 
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performed, was sitnated on the Tagus, and when 
the curtain in the back ground was raised, the sea 
was seen in its splendour. After the banishment 
of actresses, the opera also sutiered ; but it revived, 
and Italian voices, like those of Crescentini, Naddi, 


a fragment of 8 great Portuguese poem, yet in| Mombelli, Mad. Catalani, Gaforini, &c., were heard. 
manuscript, is to be fuund— Branca ou a Conquista | The ballet and scenery were equally attended to. 


do Algarve Blanca. There can be no question 
respecting the state of Portuguese literature at this 
moment. 


In no arts have the Portuguese so distinguished : 


themselves as in music, in dramatic performance 
and in dancing. In music they come near the 
Italians, in the theatrical dance to the French. 
King John, just before he left Portugal, established 
an academy of painting under the direction of the 
painter José da Cunha Taburda, but it came to an 
end when the French took possession of Lisbon. 
Before the reign of king Joseph, there existed no 
national Portu » theatre, if we do not apply 
this name to the absurd productions called sacred 
pieces (aufus sacramentavs) which were as barbar- 
ous as the dramas of other nations in the middie 

. Private persons undertook to establish a 
theatre under Joseph, and Pombal did much to sup- 
port them. In 1771, a royal decree declared the 
profession of actors respectable, and many excellent 
actors soon distinguished themselves. But, after 
the death of Joseph, the queen thought herself in 
conscience bound to prohibit the appearance of 
women on the stage. Dramatic writing, of course, 
immediately rela It bad, i » consisted, 
in this period, of little more than translations from 
foreign works. King Juobn permitted again the 
appearance of actresses. At present, there is 
hardly one actor at Lisbon who can be compared 
with a second rate actor in other large cities of 
Europe. Lisbon has at present five theatres—1. 
San Carlos, the largest. In 1822, government 
appropriated 15,000,000 reis for its support. 2. Rua 
dos Condes, for the support of which government 
contributed in 1822, 10,000,000 reis. 3. and 4. Sa- 
litre and Bairo Alto, smaller theatres, where Portu- 
guese and Spanish pieces are played alternately. 5. 
Koa-Hora, at Belem, where Portuguese farces only 
are played. A circus adjoining the theatre Salitre 
serves for bull-fights. ‘I'he theatre of San-Joao, at 
Oporto, is the second in the kingdom. Women 
were allowed to appear on the stage here before 
they were allowed so to do in Lisbon. [n 1422, 
this theatre received from government 10,000,000 
reis. Setubal (St Ubes) has a large theatre, but no 
permanent company. Madeira has o beautiful 
theatre nt Funchal, and a society, calling themselves 
sucios do bom gosto, support a theatre. ‘The tragedy, 
xo neglected in Portugal, is here much cultivated. 
Brazil possesses several theatres, of which some 
may be compared with San Carlos. The first Bra- 
tilian theatre, San-Joao, at Rio Janeiro, was opened 
October 11, 1813. There are several others at this 
place. Bahia has a brilliant theatre since S10, 
Pernambuco has also one. The Italian opera has 
always been the chief theatrical attraction in Por- 
tugal. Joseph was enthusiastically fond of music, 
and Pombal nourished’ this inclination, in order to 
be left more at liberty in affairs of government. 
Joseph had several royal theatres for the opera. 
That in Lisbon cost more than any similar estab- 
lishment in Europe. ‘The Grst musicians and sing- 
ers were attracted by large salaries. Among the 
performers who sang in the royal chapel, Egizieli 
and Caflarelli had salaries of 72,000 franes, though 
they performed but two or three months in the year, 
and, after an few years, received considerable pen- 
sions for life. ‘The theatre on which he operas were. 


But the invasion of the French, and the subsequent 
political events, caused the decline of the opera. 
At Oporto it flourished longer. The Jesuits for- 
merly established a singing school for negroes near 
Rio Janeiro, on their estate, called Santa Cruz 
When the order was abolished, this district fell to 
the crown, and Santa Cruz became one of the resi- 
dences of the court, after the removal of the royal 
family to Brasil. When the court for the firs 
time attended mass in the church of St Ignatius de 
Loyola at St Cruz, the king was astonished at the 
perfection with which the sacred music was execut- 
ed by negroes of both sexes, who had formed then. 
selves on the rules formerly introduced by the 
Jesuits. The king now ordered the establishment 
of elementary musical schools, and very skilful 
singers and musicians of both sexes were svon form- 
ed ; the first performers on the violin, bassoon and 
clarionet were negroes, and among vocal perform. 
ers, two negresses were distinguished. In 182, 
the whole orchestra of the chapel consisted of ne- 
groes. The late emperor Pedro, an enthusiastic 
admirer of music, had several operas composed by 
the brothers Marcos and Simao Port (more 
known under the name of Portogallo’, perturm. 
el by negroes only, who played with universal ap- 
plause. 

PORTUMNUS, among the Romans ; the god of 
harbours ; the same as Melicerta or Palemon 
of the Greeks. He had a small teimple on tle 
Tiber, and the Porfumnalia were yearly celebrated 
in his honour. He bore a key in his hand as an 
emblem of his office. 


POSEIDON. See Neptune. 
POSEN, orn POSNANIA, duchy, one ef 
the ten provinces of the of Prussia, cum- 


poseu, by an act of the congress of Vienna (1»15). 
of a part of South Prussia and of the district uf 
Nets. It borders on the Prussian provinces of 
Silesia, Brandenburg and West Prussia, and on the 
kingdom of Poland, It has a superticial area of 
11,500 square miles, with a population (in JX2s) 
of 1,004,000, of which 50,000 are Jews, 150,000 
Germans, and the rest Poles; there are about 
253,000 Protestants. The province is divided into 
the two circles of Posen Brom . The face 
of the country is. for the most part, . and, ia 
general, is fruitful, and under excellent cultivation. 
‘The principal rivers of the province are the Warts 
and the Netse, which flow into the Oder; the Vis 
tula, with which the Netze is connected by a canal, 
also touches the north-east boundary. (See Prus- 
sia.) Posen was formerly a palatinate of Poland ; 
it fell to Prussia by the partition of Poland, in the 
last century. (See Poland.) The capital, Posen 
(in Polish, Poznan), lies on the Warta, in lat. 52° 
19’ N., and lon, 17° 22’ E. ; population, 24,598, of 
whom 40) are Jews. 

POSIDONIUS ; 8 stoic philosopher (see Stores), 
born at Apamea, in Syria, about B. C. 103, called, 
also, the AKAodian, because he was the scholar of 
Panetius of Rhodes, and was himself a teacher at 
Rhodes, after he returned from his travels. He 
taught the stoic philosophy with great applaase, 
was at the same time a statesman and one of the 
Prytanes, and went, when fifty years of age, as au 
amlassador to Rome. The most distinguished 
Rawans were his scholars, and Cicero himself was 
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few items, either peculiar to Germany, or otherwise 
interesting. The stage-coaches, almost all over 
Germuny, are united with the post-offices, and are 
called Fuhrende Posten (driving posts). With the 
many disadvantages connected with this state of 
things, there is at least one advantage, that, by 
these posts, which travel, of course, slower than 
letter-mails, parcels, &c., may be sent as safely 
as letters. In several (serman states, letters 
can be ‘‘ recommended,” when they are specified 
on the way bill, for which higher postage is paid. 
If any person wishes to communicate something to 
all the post-offices of a certain line (for example, 
an inquiry after an important parcel), an open 
paper may be sent by mail, which is read and for- 
warded by all the respective postmasters. Eséa- 
fettes (q.v.) may always be had. In some states, 
it is permitted to pay a sum, not beyond a certain 
amount, to any postmaster, and to send the receipt 
therefor to any other part of the state, where the 
postinaster who receives it is obliged to pay the 
sum. For the remittance of small sums this is 
very convenient, particularly for the poorer classes. 
A receipt for the delivery of any letter purporting 
to contain a particular sum, may always be had, 
and this sum is paid, if the letter is lost in the 
regular course transportation. If the letter, 
however, should arrive in good order, and no money 
be found in it, the government would not be answer- 
able in consequence of such a receipt. But if a 
man poes to the post-office with an open Jetter, and 
encloses & certain sum therein in the presence of 
the postmaster, the receipt of the government makes 
him liable, at all events, for the safe transportation 
of the money. 


Something was said, in the beginning of this | the quartering of soldiers, the military 
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4,310,000 francs. 40,000 letters are sent daily 
from Paris into the interior and abroad, of winch 
28—0,000 pay postage, and from 10 to 12,000 are 
free; and 30,000 arrive daily, of which 18,000 
pay postage; thus 25,550,000 letters yearly arrive 
at and are sent from Paris. From the time of Louis 
XV. till the time of the revolution, general inten- 
dants were almost always placed at the head of the 
post-office department, principally chosen, as m 
Spain and Italy, from men of the highest rank, 
because their place was always near the king. For 
the superintendence of the letter-post post- 
masters, a particular council was appointed, under 
the presidency of the head of the department, and 
consisting of three general inspectors. Since 1319, 
the letter and extra posts (postes relais), the last of 
which were left to the postmasters for their own 
advantage, have been united under the same 
department. A general director is chief of the 
whole post system, as in all the important branches 
belonging to the ministry of nance. In every one 
of the French departments is a post-inspector ; 
every post-office has a director, a controller, and 
such number of assistants as circumstances may 
require. The postmasters stand, indeed, in respect 
to extra posts, under the general director, but have 
a particular council of direction, consisting of three 
Reneral inspectors. The management of the post 

epartment is very simple, and the system of 
accounts worthy of imitation. The course of busi- 
ness is very much fucilitated by the J/nstruction 
générale sur le Service des Postes, published in 
1808, and still in force. Till the revolution, which 
took away all privileges, the postmasters enjoyed 
great immunities, with regard to landed P Y. 

uties 


article, respecting the origin of the posts in France. , their sons, &c. They were under the ministry of 
During the reign of Louis XIII., 1610—3O, the | the royal household, had their commissions ngned 
French system of ts received a more regular: by the king, and enjoyed considerable salaries. 
form from the establishment of a controller-general | For these reasons, they were willing to transport 


of posts. They, as well as the postmasters named 
in 1650, received the revenue, till at length the 
ininister Louvois, in the reign of Louis XIV., 
1676, farmed out the posts to a certain Patin, and 
committed to him the regulation of the postage. 
In 1688, when the post was farmed out for the 
third tune, the revenue amounted to 1,400,000 
trancs (a franc is about 10 pence), and, in 1695, 
when it was sold by auction unconditionally, to 
2,000,000 francs. In 1733, this revenue amounted 
to 3,000,000, principally because the regency, in 
(719, had abulished the academical couriers (on 
which account the university at Paris had assigned 
to it, from the revenue of the post-office 300,000 
francs yearly, which was paid to it till the begin- 
ning of the revolution). In 1738, the post estab- 
lishinent was taken under royal management, in 
order that the government might find out the true 
income. The result of this was an increase of the 
sum at which it was farmed out. In 1786, when it 
was leased for the twenty-third time, the sum paid 
amounted to 10,800,000 francs. At the expiration 
of the last lease. in 1791, when the establishment 


reverted to the king, it produced a clear income of 


more than 11,000,000 francs. From 1814 to 1822, 
the average yearly returns of the letter posts were 


21,890,000 francs: now, these returns amount to 
26.560,000 francs, which is the postage of 
there are 
letters and packets free of postage, so that the 
whole may be reckoned at 110,000,000, without 
including 25,000 sheets of Parisian periodicals, sent 


60,000,000 letters. Besides these, 


daily to the departments, and 25,000 others which 


are published and circulated in the depertments. 
The revenue from the post-ofice of Paris is yearly 



























, the mail at first for the trifling price of three, aiter- 
, wards of ten sous, per pound for a The 
| national assembly gave them for their lost privi- 
leges, under the name of sa/ary,a small compenss- 
tion of 2—400 francs. Afterwards, in October, 
1823, the postmasters received thirty sous for the 
horse for the transportation of the mail and public 
expresses; likewise for the couriers twenty-five 
sous. All the mails in France are accompanied 
by responsible couriers (serrice des malles); they 
likewise transport money and individuals, each of 
whom pays two francs a stage for a place, and may 
carry fifteen pounds of luggage. The director 
general of the posts make contracts with the pos- 
masters for the transportation of the mail and public 
expresses, but are not bound to keep them strictly. 
as it is only the extra posts to which the postmasters 
have un undisputed claim. Couriers are of two 
kinds, great and small. The first traverse the 
principal routes, as through Lyons to Italy, through 
Bourdeaux to Spain and Portugal, through Stras- 
burg to Germany, &c. The route of the las is 
through the interior, and they are dependent upoa 
private enterprise. The couriers of the great post 
have covered carriages, with three horses. Since the 
return of Louis X VIII. to France, the carriages of the 
couriers upon the great routes have become moct 
handsomer and more commodious. This was owing 
to the suggestions of the king, who had compared 
their tasteless structures with the light construction 
of the British. This gave rise, it is true, to com- 
plaints from the owners of the old carriages against 
the postmasters, which were even b t into the 
chamber of deputies, but finally settled by an agree- 
TORDA Condhuded Seprember, 1822. Since 1791, the 
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At the same time, the private post, which had 
existed between the countries, from Rye to Dieppe, 
was abolished. These arguments suffered, durmg 
the civil wars, many important interruptions, or 
were almost entirely annihilated. Yet no svoner 
was public tranquillity restored, than a commission 
was appointed, and a post system arranged, under 
the direction of the atturney-general, Edmund Pri- 
deaux, which became so profitable, that the posts 
could now be leased for £10,000, while before, the 
support of them had cost £7,000. The lessee still 

so sarge roGts that the common council of 
London loo upon him with jealous eyes. On 
the restoration, the system was retained with slight 
modifications. During the government of William 
III., acts of parliament were passed, which regu- 
lated the internal post system of Scotland; and, by 
the ninth act of queen Anne, the post system of 
England was arranged as it is at present. 

The general post-office of Great Britain has juris- 
diction of all which concerns the English and Scotch 
posts, and those going to the British colonies, ex- 
cepting the East Indies, and the settlements in the 
South sea. Ireland has a separate post ent. 
In all the cities, and in most of the large villages, 
postmasters and deputy postmasters are appointed. 

ir duty is to receive and despatch the mail, for- 
ward the letters to their place of destination, receive 
the ge, and send it at certain periods to the 
chief post-office. 1n order to ensure the observance 
of the different regulations which are connected with 
this department, and the fulfilment of the contracts 
for the transmission of the mail by carriages, on 
horseback, or on foot, seven inspectors travel on 
horseback through England and two through Scot- 
land. Each of these has his particular district, in 
which he must watch over the regulation of the 
post. ‘They correspond with the heads of the de- 
partment in London. In England the number of 
postmasters amounts to 600, who are immediately 
connected with the chief post-office. In Scotland it 
is above 200. The regularity with which the post 
comes and goes, and the letters are received and 
distributed in Britain, is remarkable. The British 
have in this particular acquired a promptness wor- 
thy of being imitated, and which greatly contributes 
to the certainty and celerity of their commercial in- 
tercourse. No where is the inviolability of letters 
more res than in Britain and the United States 
of America. Without an accurate acquaintance 
with the details of the British post system, it is not 
pussible tu obtain a conception of its present perfec- 
tion. Mr Palmer's invention of mail-coaches has 
been found highly convenient and useful, not only 
for the sufe and expeditious conveyance of letters, 
but also of passengers. Much praise is due also to 
the auxiliary institutions of the foot and horse posts, 
which complete the complicated machine. Post- 
masters are also established in British North Ame- 
rica und the West Indian colonies, which regularly 
receive, once or twice a month, packet boats from 
Falmouth. Even in the seaports of the continent, 
of the Mediterranean sea, and South America, agents 
are appuinted which receive British packet boats. 
In London there is the general and the twopenny 
post: in the first are the principal offices; that of 
the chief secretaries, receiver-general, accountant- 
general, &c. Besides these chief offces, there are 
in the city more than sixty houses where letters for 
the generul post can be delivered. The number of 
the oficers in the institution is 175, messengers and 
porters 45, letter-carriers 203, guides 270. The 
mail-cuaches travel daily about 13,000 English 
miles. ‘Tweuty-two mail coaches go from London, 
and forty-hve ure employed upon the other routes. 
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The first mail coach started for Bristol, August 2, 
1784, and in 1786 they were in general use. In 
the district of the twopenny post, which includes in 
its circuit, London and the country within a distance 
of ten miles, there are 140 houses, where letters 
are received; the number of officers amounts Ww 
forty-eight; that of the letter-carriers to 359. The 
revenue from the post-offices throughout Grest 
Britain, of late years, since the restrictions on inter- 
course with the continent have been removed, has 
averaged 1—1} milion pounds sterling. Thus, for 
example, in 1828, the net income was 1,500,000, 
and, in 1830, 1,466,012 pounds sterling. The ex- 
penditure in 1828 was 702,418 pounds sterling. In 
1801, the income was only 858,090 pounds sterling, 
although Britain possessed, even at that time, the 
commerce of the world. We perceive, from this 
comparison, how much the British trade has im 
creased since 1815, for this trade is the great sup- 
of the post system. postage in in 
Figher than in any other of the European kingdoms; 
but it is to be considered that the worth of money 
is less, and the wealth greater, than in other 
states, The rates of postage in Britain are, for 
any distance not exceeding 15 miles, 4d. 
above 15 and not exceeding 20 , 5, 
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The post establishments of the other 
states are either still in a very low condition, or are 
formed more or less upon the models of those already 
mentioned. The post establishments of Russia have 
been much improved in later times, compared with 
her other political institutions. They appear to 
have been formed on the model of the principal 
post establishments in North Germany. ‘The post- 
age is moderate, and has been gradually rather les 
sened than increased. By the late rates, a letter 
of an ounce weight pays two copecks for each 100 
versis.® ‘This is the rule up to 1500 versts. For 
any distance between 1500 and 3000 versts, only 
one copeck additional is paid. For any distance 
over 3000 versts, not more than fifty copecks are 
paid. Letters are sent in that immense empire 
G000—7000 versts. For the sending of powers of 
attorney, exchange, snd money documents, the 
postage is double that of an ordinary letter. For 
money and packets of value, which are 
badly, and generally upon baggage waggons, the 
insurance is, for a distance of 500 versts, half per 
cent., over 500, one per cent. For letters seul 
abroad the Russian postage is also very moderate. 
Although Russia is twice as large as all Europe, 
and numbers more than fifty million inhabitants, 
yet the revenue of the postage cannot be reckoned 
at more than between 5—600,000 dollars. There 
are five post routes: those of Moscow, Riga, Viborg, 
Archangel, and Poland. Post or dis 
gences, are not to be found in Russia. The extrs 
posts, however, are no where cheaper and more 
expeditious. An extra post-horse costs, for a 
verst, not more than two copecks. A journey of 
4580 versts, for which cight weeks are em 
costs, including the expense of living, only about 
220 dollars. He who wishes to make use of the 


* The amount of two copecks, ar of the double copeck, in 
weight of copper, is a litte more then a halfpenny. <A vert 
\e whooud (wo thinds of an English mile. 
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extra post, must be authorised by a i 

pass or . Any one travelling with an extra 
post in any part of the country, will find a great 
convenience in wearing a uniform. In Denmark, 
the post is managed very much with a view to reve- 
nue, but is distingui by no r arrange- 
ment. ‘The postage in Sweden and Norway is more 
moderate, and hence the income is much than 


pontare hease, and Leceacd von Teeis bell wean 
y Taxis house, and Leonard von Taxis held, even 
in 1543, the station of postmaster. of the 
Netherlands. After the revolt of 

from the house of Austria, the post 
Britain ap to have been taken as 
The F post system was introduced into H 
Jand immediately after its incorporation with 
French empire. So it still continues, and wi 


i 
ze eS 
repre 


posts. Even under the emperor Augustus, it 
n the most flourishing condition that it had enjoy 
in ancient times. [t was then constituted princi- 


Le 


army. Messengers 
the last of extraordinary swiftness. 


also under the ing emperors, extra posts 
were used, The head of post department was 
the commander of the an From a 


of France, it 

les V. paid 
the postmasters in Italy. Simon von Taxis was 
general post director at Milan, and resided in the 
imperi where every thing was kept in 
readiness for the post service. In Milan the 
neighbouring places a foot post was established, 
which seems to have been the occasion and the 
model of the small post now established in Paris. 
Until the union of kingdom of Italy with the 
old French empire, the Italian post establishments 
were well ordered; but they attained, from time to 
time, a higher degree of perfection, by being formed 
on the French p Since 1515, the pust system 
in the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, in Tuscany, 
Parma, and Modena, has been instituted more ac- 
cording to the Austrian model, still retaining, 
however, the French basis. In the other states of 
Htaly. the posts, with some modifications, continued 
as before. The letter and extra posts are well 
organised in Italy. The privacy of letters was 
even so much respected, that, by the criminal code 
of Milan, the breaking of a seal was punished with 
death. In Switserland, each canton has, according 
tw the urdinances of the diet of 1903, the reguls- 
tiun of the post; consequently, it has its own post 
establishment. They are variously , and 
of various merit. A general system might make 
the postage cheaper, but it cannot, even at present, 
he called dear, as it hns never been made an ob- 
ject of financial speculation. The absence of a 
yeneral system for all the cantons has been, in some 
degree, compensated by agreements which have 
introduced some unifurmity in the management of 
the post systerns. There are no extra posts any 
where in Switzerland, and as all the regulations 
which have hitherto been made on this subject, 
have remained ineffectual, it has been supposed that 


manuscript in the library of the ki 
appears that the German emperor 
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Tur the i 
pies been made, 


public messengers 
velled on foot, but had the privilege of commanding 
those on horseback, whom they met, to dismount, in 
the name of the grand signior, and to use their horses 
tothe place of destination, or to them ifthey 
met others farther on, with less tired . 

In the English colonies in North America, a 
post-office was projected as early as 1692. A pa- 
tent was laid before the Virginia assembly for mak- 
ing Mr Neal post-master- of Virginia and 

pasts of Americas. assssembiy 
an act in its favour, but it had no effect. 
impossible to carry it into execution on account of 
the dispersed situation of the inhabitants. The first 
office in the colonies was established in 1710, by an 
act iament, ‘‘ for establishing a general post- 
office for all her ma ’s dominions.” The post- 
master-general was to be “at liberty to keep one 
chief letter-ofice in New York, and other chief 


| offices at some convenient place or places in each 


of her majesty’s provinces or colonies in America.” 

After the breaking out of the revolution, this de- 
of the ocafed he a vt 

eracy. The constitution 

the United States, adopted in 1789, 

sive power of establishing 

roads to congress, thus i 

which would have resulted from 


Rates of Postage in the United States of America. On 
a sing'e letter, composed of one piece of paper, for 


any Distance not exceeding 30 miles,6 c. 
above 30 and not exceeding 80 ,, 10 ,, 
» 80 99 150 ,, Le ” 
»» 150 n” 400 ;, 1 ” 
lette com of two pieces of . is harged 
A letter com wo pa c 
with double rates; of three aces, with tri- 
ple; and of four pieces, with quadruple. Ope or 


more pieces of paper, mailed as a letter, and 
weighing one ounce, shall be charged with qua- 
druple postage, and at the same rate, should the 
greater. 


age. For each newspaper, not carried 
state in which it is published, or if carried out 
the state, but not carried over 100 miles, one cent ; 
over 100 miles, and out of the state in which it is 
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over 100 miles, six cents per sheet. Each printed 
pamphiet or magasine which contains more than 
twenty-four pages, on a royal sheet, or any sheet 
of less dimensions, shall be charged by the sheet ; 
and small pamphlets, printed on a half or quarter 
sheet, of royal or less size, shall be charged with 
half the amount of postage charged on a full sheet. 
The postage on ship-letters, if delivered at the office 
where the vessel arrives, is six cents; if conveyed 
by posts, two cents in addition tothe ordinary postage. 
The United States are probably the only country 
in which posts exist without laws prohibiting private 
persons to carry letters, and the quantity of letters, 
forwarded by private conveyance between certain 
places is very great. Only regularly established 
conveyances, as common stages, waggons, &c., are 
not allowed to take sealed letters. (Great numbers 
of letters pass between America and Europe in the 
lines of packets, particularly those which run be- 
tween New York and Liverpool and Havre. The 
number of letters delivered by these packets into 
the New York post-office, sometimes amounts 
(when several arrive together in consequence of a 
cuntinuance of contrary winds on the coast) to many 
thousands in one day. Other places, as Philadel- 
ia, have also lines of packets to Europe. 
POSTULATE (from postulo, to demand); in 
mathematics, a problem which it is self-evident can 
he solved ; as, for example, to draw a line about a 
point, so that every part of the line shall be at an 
equal distance from the point. In the critical phi- 
losophy, postulates of practical reason are theoreti- 
cal axioms, not susceptible of demonstration, to the 
reception of which we are determined by practical 
ideas, or certain practical laws existing uncondition- 
ally, and a priori. Man is free ; man is immortal ; 
there is one God; are, in the Kantien philosophy, 
the three postulates of pure practical reason. 
POTASH, orn POTASSA, derives its name from 
ashes, and the pots (called potash kettles) in which 
the lixivium from which it is obtained is boiled 
down. Some of its old names were, vegetable alkali, 
in allusion to its being derived from the incineration 
of vegetables ; salt of tartar, from the fact that 
cream of tartar is another source of potash, and 
alkali of nitre, from its having been known to form 
the basis of that salt. The process employed in 
the arts for obtaining potash is the following : The 
ley of vegetable ashes is mixed with quick lime and 
builed down in iron pots, and the residuum ignited; 
the substance remaining after ignition is common 
potash. The purest potash is obtained from the 
mutual action in a red-hot iron pot, of nitre and 
tartar, in the ratio of one of the former to two of 
the latter ; the basis of each of these salts is potash, 
and the acids combined with them are destroyed by 
their action on each other. Those ashes which are 
derived from plants growing remote from salt water 
yield this alkali in greatest purity. Herbaceous 
vegetables yield more than trees; in trees, the 
branches yield more than the body, the small 
branches more than the large, and the leaves most 
of all. One thousand pounds of the following 
vegetables yielded saline matter in the fullowing 


er — 

Wormwood, ° 748 
Stalks of sun-flower, . 349 
Stalks of Turkey wheat, 198 
Vine branches, . 162 
Fern, . 116 
Box, 78 
Fumitory, 369 
Beech, a 219 
E'm, 166 
Fir, , 132 
Oak, 131 
Heath, Ms 
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The alkali arises from various salts existing in the 
vegetable juices, and which have been decomposed 
by the action of fire. To prepare the potash, in a 
state of perfect purity, from the impure article bear- 
ing this name in commerce, we boil the common 
potash with twice its weight of quick-lime for a few 

in abundance of water,—separate the preci- 
pitate, and boil the liquid down to the consistence 
of a sirup; after which we add an equal bulk of 
strong alcohol, and let the mixture some time 
in a closed vessel. Some solid matter will collect 
at the bottom of the vessel, above which will sppear 
8 stratum of watery liquor containing sev salts 
in solution ; while the alcohol occupies the top, and 
is coloured of a dark-red colour. This last is se- 
parated from the fluid below by decantation, and is 
evaporated to dryness in a silver basin. The dry 
substance is a hydrate of potash. It is solid, white, 
and extremely caustic. In minute quantities, it 
changes the purple of violets and cabbage to a green, 
reddened litmus to purple, and yellow turmeric to 
a reddish-brown. It rapidly attracts humidity from 
the air, and becomes semi-fiuid. It is fusible at a 
heat of 300°, and is volatilised at low ignition. It 
is used in surgery, under the name of apis inferna- 
dis, or lapis causticus. In chemistry, it is very ez- 
tensively employed, both in manufactures and as as 
agent in analysis. It is the basis of the common 
soft soaps, for which purpose, however, it is not used 
in its pure state. Fath of solid 

Decomposition of potash. (fa thin piece ; 

hydrate of | potash fe placed between two discs ol 
platina, connected with the extremities of a voltaic 
apparatus of 200 double plates, four inches square, 
it will soon un fusion, oxy will separate 
at the positive su , and amail metallic globules 
will appear at the negative surface, which are the 
basis of potash, and are called by Sir H. Davy, who 
discovered the fact in 1807, potassium. Other and 
more convenient methods have been devised for ob- 
taining this extraordinary substance. That invented 
by Messieurs Gay-Lussac and Thenard consisted ia 
heating potash to whiteness in a gun-barrel, in con- 
tact with turnings of iron, the air being excluded ; 
the potassium is liberated and coll in the cold 
extremity of the tube. M. Bronner, by acting on 
calcined tartar in a bottle of wrought iron, has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining potassium at a comparatively 
low heat. The bottle is spheroidal, about half an 
inch in thickness, and capable of holding abow a 
pint of water; a bent gun-barrel, ten or twelve 
inches in length, screws into the mouth of the bottle. 


otassium is possessed of the fol- 
lowing properties :—It is lighter than water, its 
specific gravity being only 0.86. At common tem- 
peratures, it is solid, soft, and easily moulded by 
the fingers. At 150° it fuses ; and in a bent a litle 
below redness, it rises in vapour. It is 

When freshly cut, its colour is a bright silver white; 
but it suffers 3 tarnish on a «noment’s ex to 
the aic. To preserve it unchanged, it must be kept 
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in small vials under na or oil of copaiba. It 
conducts electricity, like the common metals. 
When thrown upon water, it acts with great vio- 
lence, and swims rapidly upon the surface, burni 
with a beautiful light of a red colour, mixed 
violet. The water a solution of potash. 
When moderately heated in the air, it inflames, burns 
with a red light, and throws off alkaline fumes. 
Placed in chlorine, it burns with great brilliancy. 
On all fluids containing much water, oxygen, or 
chlorine, it readily acts. It combines with oxygen 
in two proportions. The protoxide is the pure 
potash above described, and consists of potassium 
4) and oxygen 8. When potassium burns in open 
air, or in oxygen gas, it is converted into an orange- 
co substance, which is the ide of potas- 
sium. It may also be formed by conducting oxygen 
gas over potash at a red heat. It consists of 

sium 40 and oxygen 24. The attraction of ch 

for potassium is much stronger than that of oxy 

for this metal. Chloride of potassium has a saline 
and bitter taste. It is composed of 36 parts of 
chlorine and 40 of potassium. The iodide of 

sium is formed with the emission of light, when 
potassium is heated in contact with iodine. It 
fuses readily when heated, and is volatilized at a 
temperature below redness. It dissolves in stron 
alcohol ; and the solution, when gently evaporated, 


sureted hydrogen. pontaneously 
air or oxygen gas; but on standing for some hours 
over mercury, the ter if not the whole, of 
the potassium is deposited. The solid compound 
of these bodies, called hydroguret of potassium, is 
formed by heating potassium in hydrogen gas. 
is a grey, solid substance, which is readily decom- 

by heat, or contact with water, but does not 
infame spontaneously in oxygen gas. By the aid 
of a little heat, sulphur unites readily with potas- 
sium, and forms a sw/phuret of this metal; and so 
much caloric is evolved at the moment of combina- 
tion, that the mass becumes incandescent. It has 
a red culour, fuses before the temperature of igni- 
tion, and assumes a crystalline texture in cooling. 
It consists of sulphur 16 and potassium 40. Phos. 
piuret of potassium may be formed in like manner 
xy the action of potassium on phosphorus, with the 
aid of a moderate heat. Charcoal, which has been 
strongly heated in contact with potassium, effervesces 
in water, rendering it alkaline, though the charcual 
may be previously ex}osed to a temperature at 
which potassium is volatilized. Hence there is 
probably a compound of the two formed by a 
feeble attraction. 

We now return to the subject of potash, or the 
protoxide of potassium, whose importance in a 
state of purity and in the compounds it forms with 
the acids, is so great to mankind. Potash is acted 
on by phosphorus. When it is heated in a close 
tube with phosphorus, a compound is formed, 
which, when thrown into water, decomposes it, 
phosphoric acid remaining in solution, and 
phureted hydrogen being liberated. The nature of 
this compound is yet uncertain; it may either be 
a phosphuret of potash, or a mixture of, phosphate 
of potash and phosphuret of potassium. 

Sulphauret of potash, it used to be imagined, was 
formed when equal parts of sulphur 
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dry con- | 


agencies. 
ting sul hydrogen 

aoe ah Pitts obtained fh large permatic crystals, 
white and transparent; its taste is alkaline and 
bitter. It attracts humidity from the air, and is 
soluble both in water and alcobol. 


the of 
it f deliquescent ; if exposed to the air, it soon 
attracts its weight of water, which is the quantity 
necessary for its complete solution. Its taste 
acrid ; it changes the vegetable colours to 
and combines with These 
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is formed more directly by 
@ 680 


in 
the water taking up five sixths of its weight ; 
if the temperature be that of boiling water, 
the carbonic acid assumes the elastic state, and 
rises through the liquor. The taste of this salt is 
more mild than that of the pearl ashes ; though 
alkaline, it has no causticity, but it 
vegetable colours to a . It contains 
double the quantity of carbonic acid in the 
ate of potash. It is much used fur medicinal pur- 


of water dissolve two of uitre, at the temperature 
of 60°; but boiling water dissolves its own wei 


Its constituents are nearly equal we of nitric 
acid and . On ex to a gentle 
heat, it fuses; and in this state into 


moulds, so as to form little round cakes, or balls, 


residuum, which 
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nitre. Three parts of nitre, two of sul-carbonate ‘a perforated ladle ; and a smal! quantity of the fluid 


of potash, and one of sulphur, mixed together, form 
the pulvis ftiminans. a sanall quantity uf which, 
laid on a Gre-shovel, and held over the Gre till it 
begins to melt, explodes, with a loud, sharp noise. 
Mixed with sulphur and charcoal, it forms gun- 
powder. (q.v.) Three parts of nitre, one of sul- 
phur, and une of fine saw-dust, well mixed, consti- 
tute the powder of fusion. If a bit of base copper be 
folded up, and covered with this powder, in a 
walnut shell, and the powder be set on fire with a 
taper, it will detonate rapidly, and fuse the metal 
into a globule of sulphuret, without burning the 
shell. ‘The sources of nitre are as fullows :—It is 
fuund ready furmed in the East Indies, in Spain, in 
the kingdom of Naples; and it abounds in the 
limestone caves of the western and south-western 
states of America, in which last-mentioned situa- 
tions it is rarely found ready formed, but is obtained 
from the nitrate of lime, which is changed to nitre 
by being mingled with wood-ashes, and leached. 
Par the greater part of the nitrate made use of is 
produced by a cumbination of circumstances, which 
tend to compuse and condense nitric acid. This 
acid appears to be produced in all situations where 
animal matters are completely decomposed with 
access of air, and of proper substances with which 
it cun readily combine, Ground frequently trodden 
by cattle, and impregnated with their excrement, 
or the walls of inhabited places, where putrid 
animal vapuurs abound, such as slaughter-houses, 
drains, or the like, afford nitre hy long exposure to 
the air. Artificial nitre beds are made by an atten- 
tion tu the circumstances in which the salt is pro- 
duced by nature. Dry ditches are dug, and covered 
with sheds, open at the sides, to keep off the rain; 
these are filled with animal substances of all kinds, 
and occasionally watered, and turned up, from time 
to time, to accelerate the process by increasing the 
surfuces to which the air may apply. When a cer- 
tain portion of nitrate is formed, the process appears 
to gu on more quickly ; but a certain quanity stops 
it altogether, and, after this cessation, the inaterials 
will go on to furnish more, if what is formed be 
extracted by lixiviation. After a succession of 
many inonths, more or less, according to the 
management of the operation, in which the action 
of a regular current of fresh air is of the greatest 
importance, nitre is found in the mass. If the beds 
contained much veyetable matter, a considerable 
rtion of the nitrous salt will be common saltpetre ; 
Bat if otherwise, the acid will, for the most part, 
be combined with the calcareous earth ; to extract 
the saltpetre from which, a number of large casks 
are prepared, with a cock at the bottom of each, 
and a quantity of straw within to prevent its being 
stopped up: into these the matter is put, together 
with wood-ashes, either strewed at top or added 
during the filling. Boiling water is then poured 
on, and suflered to stand for some time, after which 
it is drawn off, and other water added, in the same 
manner, as long as any saline matter is afforded. 
The weak brine is heated, and passed through other 
tubs, until it becomes of considerable strength ; it 
is then carried to the boiler. It contains nitre and 
other salts, the principal one of which is commun 
salt. It is the property of nitre to be much more 
soluble in hot than in cold water, as has been seen 
above ; but common salt is very nearly as soluble 
in cold as in hot water. Whenever, therefore, the 
evaporation is carried by boiling to a certain point, 
much of the common salt will fall to the bottom, 
for want of water to hold it in solution, though the 
nitre will remain suspended by virtue of the heat. 
The conmnun sult thus separated is ken oud with 


is cooled, from time to time, that its cuncentration 
may be known by the nitre which crystalizes in it. 
When the fluid is sufficiently evaporated, it is taken 
out and cooled, and a great part of the vitre sepa- 
rates in crystals, while the remaining common salt 
continues dissolved, because equally soluble in culd 
as in hot water. Subsequent evaporation of the 
residue will separate more nitre in the same manuer. 
By the suggestion of Lavoisier, a much simpler 
plan was pted ; reducing the crude nitre to 
powder, and washing it twice with water. This 
nitre, which is called nitre of the first boiling, cou- 
tuins some common salt, from which it may be 
purified by solutiun in a small quantity of water, 
and subsequent evaporation ; for the crystals thus 
obtained are inuch less contaminated with common 
salt than before, because the proportion of water 
is sv much larger, with respect to the small quantity 
contained by the nitre, that very little of it will 
crystalize. The uses of nitre are various. Besi 
being employed in the composition of fluxes, and 
for the purposes of metallurgy, it serves to ote 
the combustion of sulphur in fabricating sulphuric 
acid. Itis used in the art of dying ; it is added tu 
common salt fur preserving meat, to which it gives 
a red bue ; it is prescribed in icine as a cuuling 
febrifuge and diuretic ; and some have recommended 
it, mixed with vinegar, as a very powerful remedy 
fur the sea-scurvy. 

Sulphate of potash is formed by adding diluted 
sulphuric acid to a solution uf carbonate oF potash, 
until the acid and alkaline properties are neutralized. 
It crystalises in six-sided prisms, with pyramidal ter- 
minations, and requires for its solution seventeen 
parts of water at 60°, and five parts at 212°. Is 
taste is bitter. 

Bi-Sulphate of potash is the salt remaining after 
the decomposition of nitre by sulphuric acid. It 
contains twice the quantity of acid in the sulphate, 
has a very sour taste, and reddens v 
colours, and is more soluble than the sulphate. 

Phosphate of potash forms a gelatinous mass, 
which attracts humidity from the atmosphere ; its 
taste is saline, with a degree of sweetishness. 

Sub-orate of potash is soluble in water, and by 
evaporation aflurds prismatic crystals, which are 
not changed by exposure to the air. 

Muriate of potash has a saline taste, which is 
slightly bitter. Its crystals are cubic, and decre- 
pitate when Heated. 

Chlorate of potash, or hyperorymuriate, may be 
formed by receiving chlorine as it is formed into a 
solution of potash. When the solution is saturated, 
it may be evaporated gently, and the first crystals 
produced will be the salt in question. They are 
shining, hexahedral laminz, or rhomboidal p 
Its taste is cooling and disagreeable. Specific 
gravity, 2. Sixteen parts of water at 60°, and 
two and a half of boiling water, dissolve one of it. 
‘The purest oxygen is obtained from this salt, by 
exposing it to a gentle heat. Its effects 
inflammable substances are very powerful. Two 
grains, rubbed into a powder iu a mortar, and 
mingled with one grain of sulphur, give a loud 
detonation when struck upon an anvil with a 
hammer. Five grains of the salt, mixed, in the 
same manner, with two and a half of charcoal, wi 
be inflamed by strong trituration. If a little sugar 
be mixed with half its weight of the powdered 
chlorate, and a little strong sulphuric acid poured 
on it, a sudden inflammation will ensue. If to ove 
grain of the salt in a inortar we add half a grain of 
phosphorus, and communicate to ita slight trituration, 
W with Uetounte with great violence, and attended 
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with some hagard to the operator from the jets of 
burning phosphorus. Chlorate of potash is decom. 
pused by the acids, accompanied with the evolution 
of a dense yellowish-green vapour, which acts with 
great energy on inflammable substances. In this 
way a light may be easily obtained, at any time, 
by placing a few of the salt on a piece of 
paper, dropping a little oil of turpentine on them, 
amd then adding a drop of strong sulphuric acid ; 
the oil will be immediately inflamed, and will kindle 
the paper. In the common match-bottles for 
curing light, a mixture, consisting of sugar, like 
that above described, except the presence of a little 
mucilage to form the com into a paste, fs 
spread over sulphur matches, which are dipped into 
a bottle containing a portion of strong sulphuric 
acid, retained by fibres of amianthus, or spun glass. 
Chlorate of potash consists of 9.5 chloric acid and 
6 potash. 

Fixate of potash has a taste, is deliques- 

cent, very soluble in water, not easily crystal- 
izable. 
Hydriodate of potash is very soluble in water. 
When dried, it is decomposed, like the other hydrio- 
and is conv into iodide of potassium. 
We have alluded to the most im t uses of 
ash in the arts and medicine. It may be added 
besides being produced in the vegetable, it is found 
in the mineral kingdom, either as a saline combina- 
tion, or as an ingredient in earthy fossils ; and it is 
likewise found in several of the animal fluids and 
solids. 

POTATO (solanum tuberosum). Mankind owe 
this invaluable root to the continent of South Ame- 
rica, where it wild, and where it was culti- 
vate! long previous to its introduction into Europe. 
Clusius ie the frst European writer who mentions it, 
about the year 1588, and from this period it spread 
into the different parts of the old continent with 
greater or less rapidity. The potato has been cul- 
tivated in Suabia and Alsace only since 1720, and 
did not reach Switserland till 1730. Almost every 
where its introduction met with great opposition. 
The French, especially, were excessively prejudiced 
on the subject ; and it was nut till a time of scarcity, 
during the revolution, had fastened it upon them, 
that its culture became general. Now, however, it 
is almost universally cultivated within the tropics, 
and to latitude 64° north, in Sweden ; and it seems 
to be adapted to all exposures, and almost every soil. 
The potato has added millions to the population of 
Europe, and has there rendered unknown those 
famines which formerly were so frequent and so 
distressing. The routs are large tubercles, round- 
el or oblong, almost always white internally, but 
didering, in different varieties, in the colour of the 
skin, which is of various mixtures, of brown, le, 
red, yellow, and white. The stems are > 
herbaceous, and from one and a half to two feet 
high. The leaves are pinnate, composed of five or 
seven lanceolate oval leaflets, having lesser ones 
hetween them. The flowers are pretty large num- 
erous, and disposed in corymbs upon long peduncles, 
which are inserted opposite to the superior leaves ; 
their colour is violet, bluish, reddish, or whitish. 
The fruit is of moderate size, and reddish-brown 
when ripe. ‘The potato succeeds best in a light 
sandy loam, containing a certain proportion of vege- 
table matter. The usual mode of planting is by 
eutung the roots in picces, reserving one eye, or 
bud, to each piece, and covering these with earth. 
It is a much wore certain crop than any other, 
having litle to fear from storms, or hail, or even 
from lung droughts, of continued rains. It is be 
sides, planted the latest of all, and gathered in when 
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all others have been disposed of. The varieties of 
the potato are very numerous, differing in the timc 
of ripening, in their form, size, colour, and quality ; 
and, in general, every district has its peculiar or 
favourite ones ; and their names are quite arbitrary, 
or local. Some degenerate, and others improve, 
by removal to another district. New ones are 
readily by sowing the seeds, which, with 
care, will produce tubers the third year, and a full 
crop the fourth. In addition to the usual culinary 
uses of potatoes, bread may be made by mixing with 
them a nearly equal ion of wheat flour; aml 
also a kind of cheese, by reducing them to the con- 


sistence of paste, adding an eq uantity of curd, 
and, with a little salt, and some ingredients, 
mixing the whole together, and forming it in moulds. 


Alcohol is very extensively distilled them in 


Europe. Starch may be made by the simple 
of scraping them in water, well washing the 
Ip, when the starch settles to the bottom in a 
vy and dense sediment. This starch is not only 
used for the same purposes as that pre from 
wheat, but also as a sise, which does not putrefy, 
like that produced from animal substances, and has 
no disagreeable smell. Yeast may also be prepared 
from the potato, and even the seed-vessels may be 


t, | employed as a pickle; and, when properly pre- 


pered, are said to be superior to the cucumber. 
POTEMKIN, Grecory ALEXANDROWITSCH, 
prince, and Russian Seld-marshal, was born in 1736, 
at Smolensk, of a family of Polish extraction. Of 
all the favourites of the empress Catharine II., 
Potemkin was for thirty-two years the only one who 
gained the complete control of public affairs. Ac- 
cording to the description which Dohm gives of him, 
in his he was only a bold and artful cour- 
tier, without solid political knowledge. His rapid 
success, his great influence, the power which he 
exercised over the empress, and even his Oriental 
and affected manner of life, have frequently caused 
him to be viewed as an extraordinary man, whose 
faults were merely the results of his great qualities. 


His rudeness and caprice have been construed into 
originality, and the scope which he gave his 
passions has been taken for greatness. Potemkin 


was without moral worth; nay, more—he was s 
@ very ordinary man, who, favoured by extraor- 

i circumstances, became engaged in important 
relations. After the early death of his father, he 
entered the military service, and, two years later 
(1762), became an ensign in the horse-guards, As 
Catharine was riding through the ranks in uniform, 


arrogance, 
duel with Alexis Orloff, he lost an eye. This cir- 
cumstance made him more dear to the em ani 
as he retired occasionally, from prudence, he eacap- 
ed becoming tiresome. Catharine appointed him 
minister of war. He succeeded in persuading the 
empress that he was indispensable for her security. 
She was sensible that she was hated by many power. 
ful men ; she also feared her son, to whom she had 
engaged to transfer the throne on his majority, and 
regarded Potemkin as a daring, resolute man, capa- 
ble of putting down opposition. She committed to 
him, , uulimfted power, before which she 
herself, at last, trembled. Nevertheless he main- 
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tained, from 1776 until his death, a space of sixteen 
years, a boundless sway over the empress, in spite 
of his enemies. From 1778 till his death, he exer- 
cised almost the whole direction of foreign affairs, 
which he comducted in a daring and reckless spirit. 
He caused a proposal to be made to Frederic IT., in 
1782, through count Gorz, for a new division of 
what remained of Poland. “ ‘Ihe first division,” he 
said, ‘‘ was only child's play ; had the whole been 
divided at that time, the cry would have been no 
louder.””. When the king rejected this proposal on 
grounds of right, prince Potemkin was so astonished 
that, after a third perusal of the answer, he return. 
ed it to the minister with the words, “I should 
never have imagined that king Frederic was capable 
of romantic notions.” In 1783, when the Tartars 
of the Crimea refused to acknowledge the authority 
of the empress, the generals had orders to cut down 
the refractory. (ne genera] refused to comply, 
saying that he was no executioneer ; but l’aul Pot- 
emkin, a relation of the prince, executed the com- 
mission, and caused 30,000 men, women, and 
children, to be seized and put to death. While go. 
vernor-general of ‘laurida, Potemkin treated the 
Tartars with the greatest cruelty, and thus depopu- 
lated the province. He was jealous of all which 
interfered with his vanity or ambition. Every man 
distinguished by merit, birth, or riches, was treated 
with indignity. The representatives of foreign 
powers were treated as his subjects. His arrogance 
towards the empress was such that he was even 
said to havestruck her. Certain it is, that he often 
opposed her wishes, and purposely acted contrary 
to them. On the other hand, he deluded her by the 
boldest flattery, accommodated to her character, as, 
for example, in 1787, on her journey to Taurida. 
(See Catharine 11.) Another time, he reviewed, 
hefore the empress, the same regiments on different 
days, in different uniforms, in order to convince her 
that the numbers of the army were complete. The 
Prussian ambassador, count Gors, says of him, 
“He is a man who has genius and talents, but his 
character does not attract love or esteem.” Potem. 
kin, however, directed his attention to some useful 
objects. He proposed tu the empress to take pos. 
session of the Crimea, and to lay the foundation of 
the city of Cherson, on the Dnieper, about seven 
leagues from Ocsakow, in 1778. He introduced 
fruit-trees into Taurida. Petersburg is also indebted 
tohim for a manufactory of glass and looking- 
glasses, which equals, in the size and beauty of its 
productions, those of Venice and Paris. Potemkin 
asa particular attention to the arts, was passionate- 
Y fund of music, and had eighty musicians in his 
train. In 1776, he was made a prince of the German 
empire. Afterwards he wished to become duke of 
Courland. In 1787, Catharine gave hin the name 
of the Jawrian (Tawritscheskoi). 
the order of St George, which could be bestowed 
only on a commander-in-chief after a victory, was 
wanting to complete his honours. Hence, in 1787, 
he enticed the Porte to a declaration of war. ‘The 
(80 called) Gireek system, and the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe, was his favourite plan, the exe- 
cution of which seemed to him at hand after 
Catharine's above-mentioned journey to ‘Taurida, 
and her connexion with Joseph Il. In case of its 
success he expected to hold Moldavia and Walachia. 
as an independent principality, under the: protection 
of Russia. At the commencement of the war, 
Potemkin was placed, with unlimited power, at the 
head of an army of 150,000 men, and distinguished 
Kenerals served under him. The war was carried 
on with fury on the plains of Ocsakow, Cuban and 
Little Tartary. Hunger awl pestilence increased 
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pupils. All his works, except the P. are 
contained in the edition of Siffrein (Paris, 1821—23, 
17 vols., 8vo.) 

POTOCKI ; the name of an ancient Polish family, 
of which we shall here mention several of the most 
distinguished members. 

1. Count Paul was an illustrious statesman and 
scholar of the seventeenth century, whose works 
were published by Zaluski, with the addition of a 
Genealogia Potochiana, 

2. Count Anthony, of the preceding, 
was ambassador of Augustus II. to Russia, and, in 
the reign of Augustus III., marshal of the nobility. 
Elis masterly speeches are, in part, given in Daney- 
kowics’s Suada Polona. 

3. Count Stanislaus Feliz, the commander of the 
Polish artillery, acted an important part in the 
troubles of 1788. [le adhered pertinaciously to the 
old constitution of the republic, and exerted his 
influence against the constitution of May 3, 1791. 
(See Poland.) Potocki so far forgot his duty to his 
country as to form connexions with Russia, and, in 
May, 1792, joined with Rsewuski and Branicki in 
the declaration at Targowics against the constitu- 
tion. He then united himself with the Russian 
army, and was one of the leaders of the diet of 
Grodno, which abolished the constitution, and sub- 
scribed the act for the partition of the country. 
(See Pontatowski.) He was thought to aspire to 
the crown, and received several im nt appoint 
ments from Catharine II]. When the Cracow con- 
federation, under Kosciusko, Kolontay, Ignatius 
Potocki, &c., had occasioned the expulsion of the 
Russians from Warsaw and Wilna, he fled to Russia, 
and was condemned by the supreme tribunal of the 
republic as a traitor to his country, and his estates 
were confiscated. Catharine, however, restored his 
estates, and made bim commander-in-chief. He 
died in 1803. 

4. Count Ignatius, his cousin, born 1751, grand 
marshal of Lithuanis, united with Malachowski, 
Kolontay, and other patriots in support of the con- 
stitution of May 3, 1791. He also procured the 
declaration of the king in favour of it, and, in 1792, 
went to Berlin for the purpose of inducing the 
Prussian court to protect the Poles from Russia. 
When the Russian troops took possession of the 
country, Potucki fled to Dresden, and was deprived 
of his estates. In 1794, he returned to Warsaw to 
engage in the attempt of Kosciusko, was appointed 
general and member of the supreme national coun- 
cil. After the capture of Warsaw, he remained in 
the city, trusting to the capitulation concluded with 
Suwarroff, but he was arrested in December, and 
confined as a state prisoner in Russia, until he was 
released by Paul in 1796. In 1806, he again en- 
gaged in public affairs, and exerted himself to effect 
the abolition of slavery, and to promote the 
gress of education amoung the peuple. He died in 
1800. 

5. Count Stanislaus Kostka, his brother, was al- 
ways faithful to the cause of his unfortunate coun. 
try. He distinguished himself greatly by his infur- 
mation and his eloquence, in the various diets which 
were held between 1788 and 1792, In the latter 
year he became general of artillery. When the king 
acceded to the confederation of ‘Targowics, and by 
that false step consummated the ruin of Poland, 
count Potocki retired into Austria ; but he was ar- 
rested there, and imprisoned in a fortress. On 
being restored to liberty, there being no hope of 
breaking the chains of his countrymen, he retired 
to his estate, and devoted himself to the sciences and 
arts. When, however, the French penetrated, in 
1807, into Poland, he rallied uround him the friends 
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of independence ; and, on the grand-duchy of War. 
saw being established, he was chosen one of the 

lenipotentiaries to Napoleon. While the grand- 

uchy existed, he held various high offices. When 
Napoleon meditated the restoration of the ancient 
kingdom of Poland, Potocki’s talent and influence 
were called into action by him; and the abbé de 
Pradt pays to the count a warm tribute of praise on 
this occasion. In 1815, count Potocki was appointed 
minister for ecclesiastical affairs and public instruc- 
tion, and was afterwards chosen president of the 
senate. He died in 1822. He was the author of 
a work on eloquence, and of a Polish translation of 
Winckelmann’s work on art. 

POTOMAC; a river which rises in the Alle- 


ghany mountains, and forms, through its whole 
course, the between Maryland and Vir- 
inia. It passes Shepherdstown, Georgetown, 
rashington city, A ia, and other places, and 


flows into Chesapeake bay, between point Look-out 
and Smith’s point. It is seven and a half miles 
wide at its mouth, and one and s quarter at Alex- 
andria, 290 miles from the ocean. ‘The termination 
of the tide water is above 300 miles from the sea, 
and the river is navigable for the ships 
through nearly that distance. Its junction with the 
Shenandoah, at Harper's ferry, is ete as & 
great curiosity. Harper's Ferry.) The river 
is seven fathoms deep at its mouth, five at St 
George’s island, three at Swan’s point, and thence 
to Alexandria. Above Washington city, there are 
many obstructions to the navigation. 

POTOSI; a city of Bolivia (q.v.), in the pro- 
vince of the same name; lat. 19° 34’ S.; lon. 67° 
22’ W. It was founded in 1547; the royal mint 
was established in 1562, and the population in- 
creased so rapidly, that in 1611 it amounted to 
160,000, but in 1826 had sunk to 11,200. The 
mountain of Potosi is 16,250 feet high ; and the city 
stands on a plain 11,000 feet above the sea. The 
streets are narrow and irre ; the houses are 
built of stone or brick, of only one story, with bal- 
cuonies of wood, but without chimneys. The city 
contains three monasteries, five convents, an hospi- 
tal, a college, nineteen parish churches, and a mint. 
The mines were discovered by Diego Hualca, an 
Indian peasant, when pursuing wild guats.  Arriv- 
ing at a steep place he laid hold of a small shrub 
to prevent himself from falling ; but the shrub, 
being unable to support his weight, was torn up by 
the rvots, and disclosed to the hunter a rich mass of 
silver, lumps of which adhered to the earth that 
came away with the plant. Not long afterwards 
the discovery was e known, and the mine was 
opened in 1545. From the time of the first disco- 
very to 1803, these mines supplied 1,095.500,000 
piastres, or £237,358,334 sterling, which paid the 
royal duties ; and this only includes silver. If the 
gold and smuggled metals were included, the 
amount would be much greater. According to the 
official statement, the amount cuined from 1790 to 
1794, inclusive, was 27,067,566 dollars, i.e. on an 
average, 5,503,513 dollars yearly. The present 
diminution of the quantity of silver from what it 
was formerly, is stated by Pasos as four to one; by 
Humboldt the diminution is stated to be greater ; 
but they are still the richest mines in South America. 
The number of mines worked was formerly 300 ; 
in 1903, only ninety-seven. According to Helms, 
nothing can equal the i with which 
the mining operations are conducted; if judi- 
ciously managed, the quantity of silver might be 
doubled. 

POT-POURRI (French) signifies Ue same as 
olla podrida, (q.V.) It also signiGes a veel cuu- 
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An artist who loved quiet, and had been all his life 
devoted to his art, could not be contented in such a 
situation, and he soon determined to leave Paris. 
In September, 1642, while employed on cartoons of 
the Jubours of Hercules, for the gallery of the 
Luuvre, he returned to Rome, which he never again 
uitted. [le died there in 1665. Although Louis 
X1V. allowed him to retain bis post and pension, 
yet he never became rich; his disinterestedness 
made him neglect the opportunity of acqniring 
wealth; he laboured more for fame than for money. 
Full of veneration for the ancients, he aspired to 
the lofty ideal which he observed in them. His 
drawing is remarkably correct; his composition 
judicious, dignifed, and noble. Ilis invention was 
rich; his style grand and heroic. His expression 
approaches that of Raphael, and he has been called 
the Haphael of France. Wis merits were due to 
his own efforts. is only pupil was his brother-in- 
Jaw. Gaspar Dughet, who became distinguished as 
@ landscape painter, (See the nert artiele.) Poussin 
had studied the works of ‘Titian, but his later pro- 
ductions are inferior in colouring to his earlier, since 
he paid less attention as he advanced in life to this 
branch of the art, and more to the design. Poussin 
has heen censured fur a too studied arrangement, 
and a too great propensity to episodes ; too much 
uniformity in the attitudes, air, and expression of his 
figures; an excessive fulness in the drapery, and too 
small proportions in his figures—faults which may 
have been owing to his close imitation of the an- 
cients. But, notwithstanding these faults, Poussin 
may be compared with the greatest Italian masters. 
Among his most celebrated works are the Seven 
Sacraments, the Deluge, Germanicus, the Capture 
of Jerusalem, the Plague of the Philistines, Rebec- 
ca, the Adulteress, the Infant Moses, and Moses 
bringing Water from the Rock, the Worship of the 
Golden Calf, John Baptizing in the Wilderness, &c., 
and many fine landscapes. Bellori has written his 
life in Italian. Chateau, Poilly. and Claudine 
Stella, have engraved many of his works. 
POUSSIN, Gaspar, a very eminent landscape- 
ainter, was born, according to some authors, in 
rance, in 1600, and to others, in Rome, in 1613. 
His real name was Jughet. [lis sister was the 
wife of Nichelas Poussin. The disposition which 
he early showed for painting caused him to be 
placed under his brother-in-law, whose surname he 
assumed ; and, heing a lover of the country and its 
sports, he devoted himself to rural sketches, and 
became one of the greatest masters of landscape 
upon record. He practised his art with great dis- 
tinction in various parts of Italy, but chiefly in 
Rome, where he lived a life of celibacy, and freely 
expended his gains in hospitable attentions to his 
friends. He worked with extreme celerity, although 
Dothing can exceed the beauty of his scenery, and 
the precision of his perspective. He particularly 
excelled in the representation of land-storms, in 
which every tree seems agitated, and every leaf in 
motion. In his figures he was less happy, and they 
were frequently supplied by Nicholas. ‘This skilful 
artist, whose performances are deemed very valu- 
able, died, according to ])’Argenville, in 1675, and 
to others in 1663 ; but the former date is preferred. 


He engraved eight of his own landscapes. 
POWDER OF SUCCESSION. See Poudre de 


sion. 
POWER, in arithmetic and algebra ; that which 
by the successive multiplication of any num- 
or panty into itself, te ucgree of the power 
g always denominater e number of equa 
factors that are employed ; thus, "4 
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2= 2', Ist power of 2 

2x2= 2°, 2d power, or square. 

2x 2x 2 = 23, 3d power, or cube. 

Hence it appears, that the index which dencles 
the degree of sny power, is aiways equal to Uv» 
Dumber of factors from which that power arises; ur 
one more than the number of operations. See 
Exponent, and Invuelution. 

OWER, in law, is an authority which one man 
gives to another to act for him; and it is sometime: 
a reservation which a person makes in 8 conveyance 
for himself to do some acts, as to make leases or Ur 
like ; thus, power of atturney, an instrument or deed 
whereby a person is authorized to act for another, 
either generally, or in a specific transaction, 

POWER, in mechanics, denotes any force, wke- 
ther of a man, a horse, a spring, the wind, wates, 
&c., which, being applied to a machine, tends to 
produce motion ; also, any of the six simple ma- 
chines, viz. the lever, tie balance, the screw, the 
wheel and axle, the wedze, and the pulley. See 
Mechanics, and Horse Power. 

PUWER LOOMS are driven by water or steam, 
and are now universally introduced into cotten aud 
woollen manufactories. See Cotton Manwfactere. 

POWER OF A GLASS, in optics, is, by some 
used for the distance between the convexity and the 
solar focus. 

POWERS, Great, OF EUROPE; a term of 
modern diplomacy, by which are meant Briss, 
France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia. 

POWHATAN ; 8 famous sachem, of great ao 
thority among the Indian tribes in Virginia, at the 
period of its colonization. He was father of the 
celebrated Pocahontas, (q. v.) 

POWNALL, Tuomas, born at Lincoln in 1722 
became secretary tu the commissioners fur trade and 
plantations in )745, and had a situation in the conor 
missariat of the army in Germany. In 1753, he 
went to America, and in 1757 was appointed gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts bay. and, subsequently, of 
South Carolina. Heremained there till 1761, when 
returning to England, he was nominated director 
general of the office of control, with the rank of 
colonel. He died at Bath, April 25, 1805. Gover- 
nor Pownall was a fellow of the society of antigua- 
ries, and a contributor to the Archwologia. He was 
also the author of Descriptions of Antiquities of the 
Provincia Romana of Gaul (1788, 4to); Descrip- 
tions of Roman Antiquities dug up at Bath (4to); 
Observations on the Currents in the Atlantic Ocean 
(1787, dto); and Intellectual Physics (4to); besides 
many political tracts, as the Administration of the 
Colonies : London, 4th edition, 1768). 

POY AIS; a fertile tract of land, on the Mosquito 
shore, near the bay of Honduras, with a capital of 
the same name, inhabited by a warlike race of 
Indians (the Poyais), who have hitherto maintained 
their independence. Sir Gregor Mac-Gregor, 4 
British officer, who served with reputation in Spain. 
was afterwards (1816) active in the Venesuelan 
revolution, and, in 1817, took possession of Amels 
island, on the coast of Florida (then belonging to 
Spain), calling upon the inhabitants to embrace the 
cause of independence. In 1819 he attacked Por- 
tobello, which he captured, but was soon after sur- 
prised in his bed, and obliged to escape out of a 
window. Some years after, he settled among the 
Poyais, and gained their confidence to such a de 
gree as to be chosen theircacique. He encouraged 
commerce, founded schools, &c. In 1824, the c& 
cique of Poyais procured a loan in London from 
respectable houses, The chief production of big 
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dominions is indigo; they also yield sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, tobacco, mahogany wood, dye-stuffs, &c — 
See the Sketch of the Mosquito Shore, including the 
Territory of Poyais Edinburgh, 1824), by Surange- 
way, aid. to Ue caciqne. 

PUOZZOLANA, in natural history, is a kind of 
substance formed of vulcanic ashes. When mixed 
with a small portion of lime, it quickly hardens ; 
and this induration takes place even under water. 
This singular property of becomin petrified under 
water, renders it liarly valuable as a cement, 
in the erection of mules, and other buildings, in 
maritime situations. 

POZZLOLI; the ancient Puteoli. See Naples, 
City and Environs of. 

PRADO. See Sladrid. 

PRADON, Jkax Nicoras, 8 poet, born at 
Rouen, died at Paris in 1698. His tragedies were 
received on their first appearance with great 
applause, and gained him the friendship of distin- 
guished persons, among whom were St Evremont 
and Mad. de Sevigné. Pradon even ventured to 
appear as a rival of Racine, having attempted a 
tragedy on the same subject on which the latter 

already written. His PAédre ct Hippolyte was 
brought out in 1677, and for some time was actually 
ferred to that of Racine ; but it has been long 
otten. His Regulus and ‘Tamerlane are more 
known. Boileau made Pradon, who was, indeed, 
@ very moderate poet, and extremely ignorant and 
arrogant, the subject of his sutire. His dramatic 
ieces were published in 2 vols., 1744. 

PR.ETOR, PRAETORIANS. See Pretur, Pre- 
tortans. 

PRAGA ; a fortified town of the kingdom of 
Poland (waywodeship of Masovia), on the right 
bank of the Vistula, opposite Warsaw, of which it 
muny be considered as a suburb. It is connected 
with Warsaw by a bridge of boats, and contains 
3000 inhabitants. After the bate of Macsiewice, 
in which Kosciuscko (gq. +.) was made prisoner 

October 10, 1794), Suwaroif advanced against 
raga, the last bulwark of Poland, into which 
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It consists of four divisions: the old city, comprising 
the Jews’ quarter, and the new city, on the right 
bank of the river, and Hradschin and Little Prague 
(Kleinseite) on the left bank. To the south of 
Prague lies Wischerad, an uld citadel, well fortified, 
and containing an arsenal, Although Prague is 
well furtified, the works are tou extensive, besides 
being commanded by the neighbouring heighits, to 
sustain a long defence. The streets are, in general, 
straight, regularly laid out, well paved, and pro- 
vided with footpaths. new city contains the 
handsomest streets; the houses are mostly built of 
stone, in a neat style, and several of them deserve 
the name of palaces. Among them is the palace 
of the famous Wallenstein (q. v.), which is one of 
the principal ornaments of the city. There are a 
number of | handsome squares, and many elegant 
public buildings, among which are the town-house 
and the fine Gothic cathedral, containing the tomb 
of several Bohemian kings, and of St John 
Nepomuk. (q. v.) The university, situated in the 
old city, is the oldest in Germany ; it was founded, 
in 1348, by the emperor Charles 1V., and until 
1409 was in a most flourishing condition ; but, in 
that year, the interference of the government in 
religious matters caused the secession of several 
thousand foreigners, and the consequent establish- 
ment of new universities at Leipsic, Ingolstadt, 
Rostock, and Cracow. The number of professors 
in the university of Prague is forty-four ; of students, 
1500; the library consists of 100,000 volumes, snd 
4000 manuscripts in the ancient and in Sclavonic 
literature. ‘There are several other literary and 
scientific institutions, as three gymnasia, an academy 
of science, &c. The manufactures of Prague are 
not very important; they are linen, cottun, silk, 
hats, &c.; and government has here a great manu- 
factory of arms, and tobacco works. It is the 
centre of the Bohemian commerce, and of a consi- 
derable transit trade. Of the thirty great commer- 
cial houses, nearly half are Jewish. The general 
appearance of the city is poor; the lower classes 
are in » miserable condition. Prague is the birth- 


20,000 men had thrown themselves, Zajoncsek | place of Jerome (q. v.), the disciple of Huss. (q. v.) 


received the command of the garrison, 3(),000 
strong, which occupied a fortified camp before 
Praga. November 4, Suwaroi! stormed Praga, 
whic’; vas taken, after a most bloody fight ; 13,000 
Poles covered the feld of battle > more than 2000 
perished in the Vistula, and 14,680 were made 
prisoners. Besides this loss, a great number of 
peasants, women, old men, children, and infants, 

rished in the couflict and during the _ pil- 
fre. The Russian loss was trifing. Suwaroff 
wrute to the empress from the field of battle, 
‘© Hlurrah! Praga! Suwaroff;” and was answered 
as laconically, ** Bravo! General field-marshal.” 
He entered Warsaw on the 9th; and the last per 
tition of Poland (1795) was the cousequence of the 
fall of Praga. See J) arsare. 

PRAGMATIC SANCTION, See Sanction, 
Pragmatic. 

PRAGUE (in German, Prag); capital of Bo- 
hemia, on the Moldau; archepiscopal see; lat 
By 5 N.; lon. 14° 24 E.; fifty-four } 

. Rorth-west of Vienna; population (including the 
garrivon, 12.354 strong) 117,039, of whom 7400 
are Jews, and the remainder principally Bohemians 
(see Buhemia) and Germans. Prague contains 
furty-six Catholic and two Protestant churches, 
eleven male, and four female monasteries, nine 
synagozues, and six hospitals. It ly surrounded by 
@ wall and moat, and divided by the Moldau into 
¢wo unequal parts, which are united by a 

grone bridge of sixteen arolaes, 1900 fect in length. 


In the fifteenth century, it was troubled by the 
persecutions of the Hussites. In 1620, the elector 
tine, who had been elected king of Buhemia 
y the nation, was defeated by the emperor in the 
battle on the White mountain (JVeisser Berg), two 
miles from the city (see Bohemia) ; and, in 1557, 
the city was bombarded by Frederic II. (the Great) 
of Prussia. 

PRAIRIAL. See Calendar. 

PRAIRIE (a French word, signifying 8 meadow); 
used in the United States to designate the remark- 
able natural meadows, or plains, which are found in 
the Mississippi Valley. Flint (Geography of the 
Western States) classes the iries under three 
heads:—1. the sAcathy, or bushy, which, have 
springs, and are covered with small shrubs, bushes, 
grape-vines, &c., very common in Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri. 2. The dry, or rolling, generally 
destitute of water, and almost all vegetation but 
grass. ‘These are the most common and extensive; 
the traveller may wander for days in these vast and 
nearly level plains, without wood or water, and see 
nv abject rising above the plane of the horizon. In 
this kind of prairies roam immense herds of bi-uns. 
3. The alluvial or wet prairies form the third and 
sinallest division; they are covered with a rich 
vegetation, and have a black, deep and friable soil, 
of inexhaustible fertility. They are well adapted 
for wheat as! maise, in the proper climates. in @ 
state of nature, are covered with tall, rank 
grace, ond, ia the sv8” axe Oren 
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Under Napoleon, the prefects had to make reports 
of the rich heiresses of their departments, in order 
to afford an opportunity to the favourites of govern- 
ment to address them. Legraverend ; Des Lacunes 
de la Legislation Francaise) has disclosed a number 
of abuses, by which the prefects invaded the private 
roperty aid domestic relations of the citizens. 
Tow the administration of penal justice, the elec- 
tions, &c., were managed by UAun according to the 
purposes of the ministers, is noturious. The power 
of the prefects, however, ceases, at least by law, 
Rs soon as a legal contest arises respecting a@ sub- 
ject of administration ; for he must refer such cases 
to the court uppointed for the purpose, the council 
of the prefectures, of which he is the president, but 
in which be has only a easting vote. Under the 
cognizance of this court fall ail disputes respecting 
the taxation of particular individuals, respecting 
coutracts for supplies, engagements with the state 
fur building, the indemnification of those who have 
had to pgive up any thing to the publie, or have 
been injured by the contractors for public buildings, 
toccther with injuries sustained in war, contests 
respecting apy of the public doniains, &e. ‘The 
appeals against its decisions (arrefes) lie to the 
council of state, Against the decision of the minis 
ters. also, in contested matters of administration. 
complaints must be submitted to the council of state; 
but mi matters not disputed, memorials alone against 
the prefeets can be laid before the ministers and com- 
plaints against the ministers muse be addressed im- 
mediately to the king, ‘The nature and extent of the 
power of the prefectures, and the destruction of free- 
dom and independence in the adininistration of the 
townships, all parties in France agree in censuring. 
But how arbitrary power and partiality may be ban- 
ished from the sdministration of he preceets, so as 
not to deprive the government of its requisite energy, 
and in what way communities anay be reinvested 
with self-povernment, are questions respecting which 
the greatest diversity of opinion prevails. 
PREGNANCY : the state of a female who is 
with child. Pregnaney begins at the moment of 
conception, and ceases with thacol birth. During 
pregnancy, the vital activity, especially of the 
womb, which probably receives. a few days afier 
conception, the fecundated vesicle, increases. ‘The 
periodical discharge of blood ceases, but the ves- 
sels of the womb become cularged, more charged 
with blood, longer and straighter. Ets cellular sub- 
stance becomes softer, and more spongy, the sides 
thicker, the cavity wider. Tt loses the pear shape, 
Which it has when not impregnated, and becomes 
more globular, It sinks during the two first months 
of pregnancy, lower into the pelvis, but afterwards 
Fisexs, and becomes larger, until, in the eighth 
month, the bottom of it can be felt externally in 
the region of the stomach. In the ninth month, it 
Sinks weyin somewhat. In these changes of the 
womb, the embryo q.v.) developes itsell, until: it 
has reached, in the fortieth week, a sufficient de- 
gree of maturity to be able to live separate from 
the mother, when the birth takes place, aud) preg- 
Maney is at an end. But the vital activity is in- 
created in the state of preenancy uot only in the 
woh, but in the whole body, with healthy and 
Vigorous Women. Pregnant women are bolder, 
more independent, more enterprising, stronger than 
before. and retain these qualities when they are 
mothers, ‘They are more rarely affected by conta- 
gious diseases ; consumption is checked during 
pregnancy, but makes the more rapid progress after 
its completion. Hysteric women teel often uneom- 
monly well during this period ; the gouty are freed 
from their attacks ; 
Ou the other hand, this stave is, With 


some become wicommon\y far 
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cularly with feeble, sickly, delicate, too young or 
too old women, often accompanied by a great 
many complaints, which depend upon the altered 
state of the systems of the vesselsand nerves, The 
stomach particularly often suffers ; hence nauses, 
vomiting, a morbid loathing of, or craving for, par- 
ticular dishes, which were till then indifferent. 
Pregnant women often suffer, also, by wandering 
pains, particularly in the teeth, and by coughing. 
Much inclination exists in the body to inflanmatira 
and a heated state of the blood ; the veins of the 
feet und the posteriors are swelled. ‘The mechani- 
cal pressure of the womb, thus changed in situstion 
and for, not unfrequently causes irregularities in 
the discharges of the urine and excrements. All 
these changes serve as sigus of pregnancy. Other 
signs are the gradual and regular changes observed 
at the opening of the womb by internal examine- 
tion; also the state of the breasts, which become 
larger during pregnancy, and in which a milky sub- 
stance collects, but particularly the change of colour 
round the nipple; lastly, the motion of the child 
felt by the mother in the second half of the period 
of pregnancy, and the perception of different parts 
of the fatus by external and internal examination, 
It is very important to determine the fact of preg- 
nancy at an carly stage ; but it is very difficult m 
suine cases, particularly in the first half of the 
period, because there are a number of diseases df 
the ablomen which are attended with similar 
syimpioms, Pregnancy itself is subject to a num- 
ber of deviations from the ordinary course. ‘lhe 
rules laid duwn to prevent injury to the embryo, 
and to preserve the health of the mother. have re- 
ference principally to air, nourishment and exercise; 
to the natural desires and preternatural Jongings 
-the latter must be gratified with much cautiom ; 
tu the passions, which must be carefully restrained ; 
to the imagination, because the whole nervous <ys- 
tem aay easily become over-excited, to the proper 
allowance of sleep, and the disposition of ue 
dress, which must uot press either the abdomen or 
the breast. All injuries from over-ezertion of 
mechanieal causes are to be carefully avoided, as 
falis, lifting, blows, &ec., because they may easily 
oceasion aboridons. During pregnancy, care ought 
also to be taken that the breasts are fit, after the 
birth of the child to nourish it. It is a mistaken 
idea that abortions take place much more frequenuy 
among the higher classes: the poorer classes in po- 
pulous cities are quite as liable to them. In the 
country, where a purer oir keeps the body altoge- 
ther in a more vigorous state, abortions occur less 
frequently. The advice of experienced female 
friends, during the whole period of pregnancy, is, 
of course of the greatest value; yet, in almost all 
countries, certain prejudices exist respecting this 
important state in a female's life, and the advice of 
a physician cannot be dispensed with. The internal 
examinations mentioned above are comparauvely 
rare in Britain and the United States; but in 
France, Germany and Italy, it not throughout the 
European continent, they belong to the regular 
course of medical attendance in the state of preg- 
naucy. 

at EHNITE ; a mineral first discovered by colo 
nel Preli, at the cape of Good Hope, to whom it 
owes its name. It sometimes occurs in obliqne 
rhombic prisms, its primary form, but more 
rally in irregular eight-sided tables and low six- 
sidetl prisms. Vrehnite, however, is found, fur the 
most part. in botryvidal concretions, of the size of 
a pea, and larger, ade up of delicate fibres: its 
colour is sume shade of yellow or green ; it is trans- 
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cence into a pale green or yellow glass, and con- 
sists of silex 43.83, alumine 30.33, lime 18.33, 
oxide of iron 5.66, and water 1.83; it belongs to 
trap rocks and sienite, in which it is found in the 
form of veins and geodes. I[t is found in various 
parts of the world, und especially, in very fine pieces, 
in Scotland. 

PRELATE; in the Roman Catholic church, 
those spiritual officers who exercise jurisdiction in 
their own name. ‘These were, originally, only the 
bishops, archbishops, patriarclis, and the pope. 
The cardinals and legates, abbots and priors, also 
obtained certain privileges of jurisdiction by grant 
or prescription, In the German empire, previous to 
the secularizations of 1803, a number of high eccle- 
siastics, who held immediately of the emperor, lad 
also a secular jurisdiction, and several had the 
princely dignity, with a seat and voice in the diets. 
(See Elector, and German Empire.) ‘The term pre- 
dates is often used merely to signify the higher dig- 
nitaries of the church. 

PREMISES. See Syllugisi. 

PREMIUM, See Bounty. 

PREMONSTRATENSES; a religious order, 
founded in the French bishepric of Laon, by Nor- 
bert, a canon of Xanten‘in Cleves, whe, by the 
austerity and zeal which he manifested as arch- 
bishop of Magdeburg (in 1127), uequired the hon- 
our of canonization. In the forest of Coucy, in a 
meadow pointed out to him, as he said, by Heaven 
(pré montré, pratum monstratum ; thence the name 
of the order), he collected his first disciples (1120), 
and gave thei the rule of St Augustine with some 
additional rigour, ‘The Premonstratenses, there- 
fore, consider themselves as regular cunons, though, 
by their constitution, they are actually monks. 
‘Their order increased rapidly ; several nunneries 
were established with the same rigid rules ; at first 
(as was the case with that of Fontevraud) in the 
neighbourhood of the monasteries, from whose 
revenues they were supported, but subsequently at 
a distance from them, tu avoid the dangers of inter- 
communication, ‘The abbot of the original monas- 
tery Prémontreé, near Coucy, was general, and, with 
three other abbots, forineil the great council of the 
faubers of the order. The onder was introduced 
into England in 1146, and its members were there 
regularly known as the White Canons. Before the 
refurmation, they had 2000 monasteries, among 
which were S00 nunneries, mostly in Germany, the 
Netherlands, France, England, and the north of 
Europe ; but the retormation diminished this num- 
ber by more than one-half, in the sixteenth century. 
The monasteries in Spain attempted to revive their 
discipline in 1573, by uniting in a strict observance 
of their ruley; but they remained in communion 
with those of the common observance. In 1630, 
this communion of all the monasteries, of both kinds, 
was confirmed by new statutes. In the eighteenth 
century, the order had ao houses in Italy ; in France, 
it had forty-two monasteries ; the nuuneries had all 
disappeared. It now consists of a few houses in 
Spain, Poland, and the Austrian states, especially in 
Bohemia, where it has at Prasue one ot its hand- 
soinest and mchest monasteries, 

PREPOSTTION (from prc posttes, placed before); 
a part of speech, which i ased to show the rela- 
tion of one object to another, and derives its name 
from ity being usually placed before the word which 
expresses the object of the relation. In some Inn- 
guages, this relation ts often expressed by changes 
of the termination (cases), withuat the use of a pre- 

sition. 

PREROGATIVE COURT. Ses Court, division 
Exelesiastical Courts. 
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PREROGATIVE OF THE KING OF ENG. 
LAND. See Britain. 

PRESBURG ( Poxonium ; in Hungarian, Posony; 
in Sclavunic, Preesburck); a city of Hungary, ca- 
pital of a palatinate of the same name, on the left 
bank of the Danube, which here divides into several 
branches, and is crossed by a flying bridge; lat. 18° 
8’ N.; lon. 17° 6 E. It is built on a hill overlook- 
ing a wide plain; the walls, which formerly sepa- 
rated it from the suburbs, have been demolished ; 
the streets are narruw, steep, and only in part 
paved. The handsomest streets and squares are in 
the suburbs. The cathedral dedicated to St Martin 
is a Jarge building in the Gothic style; in the cha- 
pel of St John, belonging to it, the coronation of 
the kings of Hungary formerly took place. ‘The 
castle, which: served as a barrack, was burnt down 
at the beginning of the present century, but its 
walls are standing. Vresburg contains seven mo- 
nasteries, fourteen churches (of which twelve are 
Catholic), one synagogue, several hospitals, and 
sume literary institutions. Population 32,026, of 
which 25,000 are Catholics, 5000 Lutherans, and 
2000 Jews. The transit trade is considerable, and 
there are some manufactures. Presburg was the 
‘apital of Hungary until Joseph 11. made Buda the 
capital The peace of Presburg (concluded Dec. 
16, 1805, between Francis, emperor of Germany, 
and Nupoleon) was the immediate consequence of 
the battle of Austerlitz, See dustria, and dualer- 
itz.) ‘The German emperor ceded the part of the 
territory of Venice acquired by the peace of Lune- 
ville to the kingdom of Italy; acknowledged the 
regal dignity and sovereignty of the electors of 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg, and the sovereignty of 
the elector ot Baden; coded Tyrol, Vorarlberg, and 
some districts, to Bavaria; the greater part of the 
Brisgau, with Constance, to Baden; and the towns 
on the Dauube, and some other portions of the Sua- 
bian possessions of Austria to Wurtemberg. For 
these cessions, Austria received some indemnifica- 
tion. (See Confederation of the Rhine; and consult 
Scholl's Histoire des Truites de Paix, 7th vol. 

PRESBYTERIANS (trom the Scripture term 
weieGuriees, elder); those Christians who maintain 
that there is no order in the church superior to that 
of presbyters or elders, affirming the terms weieisv- 
riges (elder) and iwsexewes (bishup) to be of precisely 
the same import. The Presbyterians believe that 
the authority of their ministers to preach the gos- 
pel, and to administer the sacraments of bapusin 
and the Lord’s supper, is derived from the Holy 
Ghost by the imposition of the hands of the pres- 
bytery (assembly of presbyters); and accordingly 
they oppose the scheme of the Independent or 
Congregational churches, with the same arguinent 
which the Episcopalians use, while they differ from 
these latter in not admitting any inequality of rank 
among the ministers of the church. ‘The established 
church of Scotland is Vresbyterian ; this mode of 
ecclesiastical government having been introduced 
thither from Geneva by Jolin Knox, the celebrated 
Seotech reiormer. (See Anos, and Scotland.) ‘The 
doctrines of the church are Calvinistic, the West- 
miuster Confession of Faith being the standani of 
the national creed, which all ministers are required 
to subscribe. ‘There are four ecclesiastical judica- 
tories, vis the kirk session, composed of the min- 
ister of the parish, and a number of the most re- 
spectable laymen; the bytery, composed of the 
ministers of a certain district, with an fider irom 
each perish; the synod, consisting of the ministers 
and elders of a certain number of oresbyteries ; aod 
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lative bodies, by n free press. Without this, pub-| PRFSTER JOHN. In the middle ages, it was 
Neity of discussion in legislative assemblies would | reported by travellers, that there was a Christian 
be of little avail. In fact, representative govern | prince who reigned in the interior of Asia. under 
ments, without the liberty of the press, are a mock- | this name, and the same story was also known to 
ery. This liberty is, indeed, the great safeguard | the crusaders. Albert of Aix, and Otho of Freisin- 
of all others; and a whole dynasty was lately pros- | gen, speak of him in the twelfth century ; Rubru- 
trated in a struggle with this formidable power. | quis, in the thirteenth century, attributes the name 
Polignac’s Report, which caused the revolution of | of Prester John to a Nestorian prince, Ungkhan, 
183), will ever be memorable in the history of the | who had reigned in Caracurum, over two Mongol 
liberty of the press, as proving the difficulty or im- | tribes, and perished in a war against Gengis khan, 
possibility of a minister's ruling in opposition to | abuve half a century before the time of his journey. 
public opinion in a country where the press is free. | :See Nestorians.. Other travellers of the thirteenth 
(For the histary of the press, see Censorship.) century also mention this personage, and Gtovanui 

In England, the liberty of the press. soon after | di Montecorvino, bishop of Cambalu, is said to 
printing was introduced, was regulated by the king's | have converted (1305) a prince of his house t 
proclamations, prohibitions, charters of license, &., | Christianity. Who this Prester John was, it is net 
and, finally, by the court of star-chamber. The| easy to decide; the supposition that he was the 
Jong porlisment, after their rupture with Charles 1..! Dalai Lama, or one of the chief priests of the La- 
assumed the same power. The government of | maites, does not agree with the position assigned to 
Charles LL. imitated their ordinances, and the press | his residence by the trzvellers, nor does any of the 
did not realiy become free till the expiration of the | etymological etplanations, which have been pro. 
statutes restricting it in 1694, after which it was} posed, seem satisfactory. ‘The most ludicrous mis- 
found impossib:e to pass new laws in restraint of it, | take on this subject was that made by the Porto- 
and it has remained free ever since. [n the article | guese in the fifteenth century, who picked up a 
Bonks, Censorship of, an account is given of the | story of a Christian prince in the interior of Affiea, 
regulations of various countries for restricting print- | whose name was Qgan, and who was in fact the 
ing, and the sale of printed matter. Where the | negus (king) of Abyssinia. In consequence of the 
government has the complete control of either, no | resemblance of the numes Ogen and Unagkhan, they 
liberty of the press exists. Un other countries, the | transferred the throne of Prester John from Asia to 
principal cules for the regulation of the press are, | Africa, and gave the name to the Abyssinian prince. 
1. that all presses must have a license; the printers PRESTO (Italian ; quick, used in music to de- 
must viten give high security for their losal belia-| sienate the fifth chief degree of musical motion, 
Viour, and sometimes even take an oath. A license | quicker than allegro. F'resto assar denotes very 
is required both in France and Great Britain iin the | quick, and prestissime the highest degree of quick- 
latter country it is easily obtained; but a late law | ness. 
in France, since the revolution of July, 1830, has PRFSTON:; a borouch town in Lancashire, Ens- 
required very high security). 2. the name and place { land, on the Ribble, thirty-one miles from Liver. 
of residence of the printer must be mentioned on] pool. The population, in 1790, was GOOO, and had 
the title-page. This is the case in Great Britain, Deen nearly stationary for a century; but, ia 17y1, 
and on the continent of Europe. ‘The printer wust | a small muslin manufacture was established there 
keep a list of all that he prints, and some copies | by a Mr Horrocks, which, with some other cotta 
must be sent to the government before publication. | works, formed by the same individual. svon ren 
In France, if a work is fonnd illegal, a criminal | dered it one uf the most flourishing places in the 
process i, instituted, and the books are not allawed j kingdom. In 1801, the population was 11.887, in 
to be sold until the deci-ion is given. Government | 1821, 24.575, and in 1831, 33,112. The streets are 
need not proseente immediately, but can at any broad and well paved, and there are churches fe 
time, In 1817, there was much debate, whether | almost all denominations of Christians. Before tbe 
of: nees of the press should be judged by the assizes | Reform Bill, the town sent two representatives te 
(with a jury), or by the fritrnauar de police correc- | parliament, who were elected by every male inla- 
tranelle (without a jury’. ‘The latter opinion pre- | bitant, whether house-keeper or lodger, who had 
vailed, bat the “special provisions,” added in 1850: resided six months in the town, and had not been 
to the charter, provide for a trial by fury for offences | chargeable to any township as a pauper for twelve 
of the press, and political offences. The work Code | months. 
des Tnprimeurs, Libraires, Eerivnins et sirtistes, PRESTON, Tuomas, an English dramatic writer 
por FL A, Pie (Paris, 1816, 2 vols.), contains all! who flourished in the earlier part of the reign of 
the French Jaws of the press, to the dute of ita! Eliznbeth. He was educated at Cambridge, where 
publication, In the United States, there is no: he succeeded toa fellowship. He was a 
restraint upon the liberty of printing. Any man! created a doctor of civil law. and appointed master 
can print and circulate whatever he chooses, and is! of ‘Trinity-hall, over which he presided fourteen 
only answerable if the matter itself ts illegal. What ! years. He wrote one dramatic piece, entitled a 
publications are punishable in the United States} Lamentable ‘Tragedy, full of pleasant Mirth, con- 
will depend, in’ some measure, upon the circum- teyning the Life of Cambises, King of Percia, &c.— 
stances of the particular state in which they appear, n sad tissue of fustian, which escaped not the satire of 
In the slave-lhulding states, pubiications cf a ten- | Shakespeare, who, in Henry [V., makes Falstaff talk 
dency to excite commotions among the biacks are ; of speaking in Cambyses’ vein. Preston died in 1398. 
liable to punishment. PRESTON-PANS ; a village eight miles east of 

PRESS OF SATE signifies as much sail as the ; Edinburgh, where the royal troops under the con- 
then state of the wind, &c., will permit a ship to | mand of Sir John C ope were ented, in 1745, by 
carry. See Narigation, and Ship. the Highlanders, who fought for the Pretender, 
dethrone ‘ NG; the name Riven in Fnegland to a | Charles Fdward. See Edicard, Charles. 

chment of seamen, who (under the command o Ty Varermof thie kind were called uafeonIlonere or antwallrrt 

a lieutenant) are empowered, in time of war. to take ' from war lop this Kind x ere clin’ vow lepers, pot ao whe 
any seafaring men, wid oblive them to serve on \e their orn pot, or cook their own victuals. Taanten. & 
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PRETENDER. See Edward, Charles; and 
Stuart, James Edward Francis. 

PRETOR ; the principal Roman magistrate, next 
after the consul. ‘The administration of justice 
devolved upon him. This office was established 389 
years after the building of the city, because the con- 
suls were tou much occupied by the almost uninter- 
rupted series of wars, to attend to that duty. In 
the year 418, plebeians were admitted to the pre- 
torship. ‘I'he pretur was chosen in the same man- 
ner as the consuls, and was therefore called collega 
consulum. At first there was only one; but as 
business increased through the influx of strangers, 
a second was added, i the year of Rome 510. ‘The 
duties were divided between them by lot, the one 
trying causes between citizens ator urbanus), 
the other between citizens and foreigners (praetor 
peregrinus). In 527, two additional ones were 
chosen to administer justice in the provinces of 
Sicily and Sardinia, which were conquered at that 
time. In 557, when the Roman dominion was ex- 
tended over Spain, two more were added, so that 
the whole number was now six. Sylla increased 
their number to eight, and Cisar to ten. Under 
the emperors their number varied. The distinctions 
of the pretor were, six lictors who carried the fasces 
before him, the foga praterta, and a sella curulis, 
on which he sat while administering justice. A 
spear, or, if he was holding a public court, a sword, 
was placed befure him, as the emblem of his judi- 
cial character. The principal business of the pre- 
tor was the administration of justice. On his en- 
trance into office, he swore to respect the laws, and 
publisted an edict, stating the rules according to 
which he should administer justice for the ensuing 
year (edictum, formula prrtoris\. We chose from 
the legal ranks a sufficient number of persons to be 
judges during his continuance in office. ‘The prator 
wréanxs, who was the first in rank, took the place 
of the consuls in their absence ; he presided in the 
assembties of the people, and, in case of emergency, 
convened the senate. ‘The care of some of the pu 
lic games also devolved on him, as the Apollinarian, 
the Circensian, and the Megalensian, The office of 
pretor continued for a year, after the expiration of 
which he went into the province assigned him, as 

u-pretor. 

PRETORIANS. Inthe times of the republic, 
the evhors pretoria was a body of troops selec 
te guard the person of the commander (in old Latin, 

refor), While in active service. But Augustus 
established a standing body-cuard, consisting of 
three cohorts, called pre‘orians, which were sta- 
tioned in the city. ‘This number was afterwards 
increased to nine, and a body of horse was finally 
added. Under Tiberius, a fixed station (casfra 
Pretoria. oc pretoriana, or prctorium) was assigned 
them. Under the later emperors, particularly from 
the time of Commodus, they often deposed and 
murdered the emperors, and raised their favourites, 
or even (as in the case of Didius Julianus) the 
highest bidder, to the throne of the Civsars. Their 
commander (prufectus prcterio’ became the must 
important officer in the state, having. from the be- 
ginning of the third century, not only the command 
of the guards, but the adininistration of the finances, 
and an extensive criminal jurisdiction —a natural 
consequence of the growth of military despotism, 
The pretorian guards were abolished by Constantine 
the Great. 

PRETRES INSERMENTES. See Priests, Non- 
suring. 


PREVESA; a town of Albania, sangiacat of 


Janina, on the northern side of the pull of Arta; 
Yat. SU° 5’ N.; lun, 20° 33’ B.; eight and a half 
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leagues from Arta, and not far from the ruins of 
Actium. In_ 1684, the brave Venetlan admiral 
Morosini took from the Turks Santa Maura, Pre- 
vesa, Butrinto, Parga, Arta, and Voinitsa, and thus 
rendered Venice mistress of the Ambracian gulf. 
In 1797 these places were ceded to the French re- 
public, and when the latter became involved in a 
war with Turkey, Ali, pacha of Janina, took Pre- 
vesa by storm (1798), pillaged the city, and put to 
death the ter part of the male population, ih 
violation of express stipulations. By the peace of 
Luneville, Austria and France formally ed Pre- 
vesa, Parga, Voinitsa, and Butrinto (Buthrotum) to 
the Porte. (See Parga.) Yrevesa again sullered 
by the rebellion of Ali, whose son threw himself 
into the citadel, and thus subjected it to a long 
blockade. In 1825, it also suffered by an earth 
quake, which did much damage in Santa Maura. 

PREVILLE, Pierre Locis Deacs pr, a distin- 

uished French actor, born at Paris in 1721, was 

esigned for the church, but ran away, and, atter 
serving as a journeyman mason, joined a compan 
of players, and perfurmed at Strasburg, Dijon, 
Rouen, and finally became manager of a company 
at Lyons. In 1773, he made his débué at Pons, at 
the thédtre Francais. Armand favoured his first 
appearance at the theatre of Fontainebleau, which 
decided his reputation. He played five different 
parts in the Mercure gulant. Louis XV., who had 
a good taste, was so struck with his performance, 
that he ordered him to be received amoug his own 
players. Preville’s acting was excellent, and he 
shone not only in humorvus parts, but in pathetic 
scenes. He left the theatre in 1786, but afterwards 
made his appearance aguin to relieve some 0 
companions. who had been reduced to distress by 
the revolution. He died blind at Beauvais in 1799. 

PREVOST D'EXILES, Antoine Frangois, a 
French writer, born in 1697, studied with the 
Jesuits, and entered the order, which, however, he 
soon quitted for the military service. Dissatisfied 
with the slowness of promotion, he again juined the 
Jesuits, but, after a short time, once more returned 
to the career of arms, and served with reputation. 
Disappointed love next caused him to assume the 
habit of the Benedictines of St Maur, aud he retired 
to St Germain des Pres, where he found consolation 
in study. His restless temper soon led him to sepa- 
rate himself from the Benedictines, and, in 1729, he 
went to Holland, and was thrown upon his own 
resources for subsistence. Here he published his 
Mémoires d’°un’ Homme de Qualité, and, having 
formed a connexion with a young woman, he went 
over to England. In 1734, he returned to France, 
and was appointed almoner and secretary to the 
prince of Conti. The chancellor d’Aguesseau also 
selected him to superintend the Histuiré générale 
des Voyages. As he was one day walking in the 
forest of Chantilly, he was attacked by a stroke of 
apoplexy. Having been found in a state of insen- 
sibility by some pensants, the public officer pro- 
ceeded tu open the budy of the supposed deceased, 
when he opened his eyes; but the wound was mor- 
tal. This event occurred in 1763.—Besides the 
works already mentioned, are his Histoire de M. 
Cleveland, Histoire du Chévalier des Grieux, ct de 
Manon Lescaut, with several other romances, and 
numerous translations from the English of Richard- 
son, Hume, &c. 

PREVOT, COURS PREVOTALES. Several 
officers bore the name of préré¢ in France previous 
tu the revolution, The grand prérét de France, 
with two deputies (lieutenants générans civils. crimi- 


nels et de police), exercised jurisdiction in the royal 
palace and housebold ; the prévét des merchands 
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at Paris and Lyons was the first magistrate of the | Priam (the Ransomed). 


city. The prérot de Paris, as governor of the ché- 
felet, was the chief judicial officer, head of the 
knights of the town, and its dependent territory, 
aud of the ricomté of Paris, and was the daildi of the 
university. ‘lhe préréts des maréchaus de France, 
who were lately restored fur a time under the name 
of cours prévé6lales, were guardians of the public 

. and exercised a rather summary justice over 
vagabunds, robbers, gipsies, and distur of the 
public peace (house-breakers, highway robbers, 
rioters, counterfeiters, ete.). The nobles, and must 
of the otlicers of government, were not amenable 
to their jurisdiction, which was so badly adminis- 
tered (for the prévéts were not jurists’, that the 
celebrated chancellors L’ Hopital and D' Aguesseau 
restricted their authority by the ordinances of 1505 
and 1731 ; and, in 1790, it was entirely abolished. 
But Napoleon found that the ordinary courts were 
insufficient to maintain the strict control which 
he desired over public order. Of this he took 
advantage to extend his power. By the law of 
March 3, 1810, concerning prisons of state, he 
received the power of confining dangerous persons, 
without trial, in those prisons. In 1800, the foun- 
dation had already been laid for the erection of 
special tribunals, which the new criminal organiza- 
tion of 1808 confirmed, with new developments. 
In these special tribunals the president of the court 
of assizes, with four counsellors and three military 
nen, Were to judge vagrants (gens sans aren) for 
all manner of crimes ; and, in case of rebellion, 
armed smuggling, counterfeiting, and murder, by 
numbers, the trial was to be without jury, and in a 
guinmary form. ‘The imperial decree of April 6, 
1800, added to the above specified acts that of hav- 
ing borne arms against Napoleon since September 
1, 1804. By the law of April 20, 1810, govern- 
snent was authorized to establish extraordinary 
special tribunals, for the term of one year, composed 
of eight members of the court of appeals, in those 
departinents in which certain crimes were unusual- 
ly frequent. For the trial of s:nugglers, by an im- 
perial decree of October 18, 1810, cours de douanes 
were established in thirty-six cities, and cours pre- 
eotales des douanes in eight cities ; the latter hada 
grand.prévét for president, with eight assistant 
judges, and in cases of armed smuggling had origi- 
nal jurisdiction, and proceeded without jury. All 
these extraordinary tribunals, together with the 
military commissions, were abolished by the charter 
of 1814 (art. 63:, with a proviso for the restoration 
of the cours previtales, should it be found necessary. 
By the law of December 20, 1515, the special 
criminal courts were re-established, for two years, 
under the name of cours prerotales. One of these 
courts was erected in each departinent, consisting 
of a jurist as president, a military officer as precdt, 
and four members of the court of the first instance 
inthe district. Theic jurisdiction resembled that 
of the special criminal courts constituted in 1808, 
and theic procedure was exactly the same. They 
were not renewed, aud therefore tacitly expired in 
1818. ‘The article of the charter above referred to 
(54th in the new charter) was so amended August 
7th, 1830, as to read thus: “ There can be no ex- 
traordinary commissions or tribunals, under any 
title or name whatsoever,” the proviso in favour of 
the cowrs akg ls being struck out. 

PRIAM ; son of Laumedon and Strymoor Placia, 
Called, in his earlier years, Podarces; hut when 
Hercules took Troy, and permitted Hesione to ran- 
som one of the prisuners at her own price, she se- 
lected her brother Podarces, and gave her veil for 


| to 


with the Phrygians ayai 
as ambassador to the T 
of his father he reigned 
Arisbe, daughter of Me 
afterwards gave Arisbe 
Hecuba, by whom he 
nineteen children, anv 
Creusa, Laodice, Polyxe 
Deiphobus, Helenus, f 
Hipponous, Polydorus 
distinguished. By for 
thirty-sons and four dau; 
rendered famous by the 
his family, brought on 
Paris ; for when he wa 
demanded of him the re 
been carried away by | 
give her up they made 
destroyed the city, afte: 
Hector (q. v.) having al 
In this night of horror 
to seek death in the mi 
prayers of ITecuba pres 
ter at the altar of Jup 
Polites fall by the hand 
contain himself, he hur. 
ful warrior, who dragg 
the altar, and plung: 
PRIAPUS : original 
Lampsacus, a town of ° 
country. Venus bore 
latter was returning fre 
to acknowledge him, o 
Others give him a di 
always gud of the field 
bees, goats, and sheep. 
horns and goat’s ears, | 
ing in his lap all kinds « 
a sickle, and usually a 
ship spread from Lam] 
Some mythologists con 
ture. 
PRICE, Ricuarp ; | 

pants as a mathema( 

le was born at Liang 
1723, and was educate 
county, whence he r 
academy in London, ai 
conformist congregatic 
principles, at Hackney 
as he lived. He como 
1758 by his Review | 
in Morals (8vo.), whic 
sertations on the Imp 
Nature of Historical | 
(1767, 8vo.). In 1769 
D. D. from the Unive 
appeared his Observa 
ments and Annuities ( 
character as a mathen 
published an nL eee { 
of the National Debt ; 
the North American c 
in Observations on Ci 
ditional Observations, 
tracts provoked the ai 
writers on the opposi 
expused him to some 
cured him a vote of 
of London presented 
gaged in an epistola 
friend doctor Joseph 
ot materialism and nec 


this account he waa ever alter called | wea laid before the pu 
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Wiiscrays ensure attrition. .Asa theu.ozisn, dortor 
Pnest.cy, wiio fo.tuwed his convictions wherever Wey 
Jed hen:, passed dirough ail changes. from Caivinem 
ty a Pnitanan system, in sme measure bis own; 
Dut, to he cast. remaiiel a zeaious opposer of intde- 
lity. Of bis thenyiess and cuitrovers'al produc. 
fiens, those most genersly esteemed are his Institutes 
of Natural and Reveaied Reiivion, and Letters tua 
phizosophical Unbetever, He also wrote many 
works of practical divimty. His works umount to 
alesut seventy volumes, or tracts, in oclave. See 
his Life. by himself and his son ) 

PRIESTS ; officers caiued by choice or birth to 
perfurn celigious rites, and to incuicute and expend 
resgieus deginas, Among the ancient pagan nuess, 
Bil tat was dignified aud venerable. Uist deserved 
respect and ubedi« nee, that steal nesrer tu the 
Divieny than Wie common mass of mortals, was 
assecuted with the nlea of the priestly office. ‘The 

uriarch of the priumitwe world was at once the 
Fin snd the prietat his famiy; and when the 
State was devetoped from the fumniey. the ros al and 
prety dignity stil coutinue il, fur along time, to 

urated in the same person. (See Melehisedck, 
and Putriarchs.) But these offices becume sepa- 
rated in those states of amtiquiy which owed their 
existence lo the ascendency of single heroes or ecn- 
quering: tribes; and by the side uf the real dignity 
and sovereignty a sacerdotal order, which in some 
Countries was elective, in others hereditary, grew 
up. and by the reputation of superior wisdom. and 
Secret communion with the gods (whence the priests 
Were ideo honored as magicians and physicians), 
inspired the mind with awe. In the states of Wes- 
tern Asia. in Egypt. Greece. and Roine, the priests 
were therefore public councilors, and) instruments 
of government. Their original office was to bring 
down divine things to the conception of men (the 
origin of most of the mythuses may therefore be 
refeered to their explanations of symbols and em- 
blems'. and to solemnize the public worship of the 
gods by sacrifices, prayers, and religious pomp 
(my-teries © Instruction and the interpretation of 
symboien! doctrines ceased to be a part of their 
office when the mydhical religions system came to 
anend; and when the ports, rhetoricians, and phito- 
sophers assumed the office of interpreters of (he 
mythnuses, the sole business of the priests: became 
the performance of the religious cites, The Mosaic 
constitation exhibits them in this stage of develop- 
ment, and, while it clothes them with great power, 
reserves the spiritual part of relizion to the 4 roplets, 
(See High Priest, and Theoeracy.; ‘The posterity 
of Aaron, the hereditary priest. of the Hebrews, 
became, therefore, mere mechanical agents in the 
daity repetition of the temple service. It fared no 
better with the Roman Catholic clergy when they 
adopted the rigour and formalities of the Jewish 
priesthood, with the view of obtaining the same 
privileges, and exacting from the Christian laity 
the same contributions (e. g. tithes) which the Levites 
had enjoyed. Such a tendency was altogether foreign 
from the Founder of Christianity and its aposdes 
The primitive Christian communities had, indeed, 
teachers, whose duty it was to expound the divine 
word, and to exercise a paternal care over their dis- 
ciples; but not to perform pompous ceremonies, nor 
to rule over the conscience. Some of these teachers 
were called presbyfers, whence the term priest, in 
our language, is derived (see Presbyterians: : but 
they were by ho Means priests in the sense of the 
word which prevails at present. In the Catholic 
church, priests are that order of the clergy who 
perforin the holy office of the muss, and in some of 


phe Protestant churches, \hove who piminister the 


PRIESTS. 


sacraments, prea: Ac. Fee Mererchy, tod or: - 
nufivn) Am ng the Hixrabure, Ue soceniota c= 
stt.e) Branins frm the hizhest caste. See Brn. 
ming ote Cusfe. lo the systercs of Lamaim ard }M.- 
hann:edanism. the d:\ai-lama and the caliphs are the 
beads of the priesthuod. “See Lama. and (cid. 
Priests, Non uring, o- Pretves Iasermenics. 11+ 
scluéin in the French church, produced by the e:.. 
sfifution cieiie du clerge of the 19th of July, 17%. 
was cunnected with the old relations of that chore; 
with the Reman see and the Frezch gotvertmeni. 
and of these latter with each other. Louis IX_t; 
his pragmatic sanction (190-S). defended the rigt’s 
of election agains the see af Rurce. apd restric: 
the pecuniary exactions of the latter. By the av. 
cordate uf Leo X. with Francis [. (151€. the rie: 
of appointing the bishops ard prelates was secured 
to the king. and that uf receiving the anrates.: 
the supe; at the same time. an opportunity w:: 
afforiet to the robles, by requiring of them a shorw: 
pericd of ; reparation, to exclude the learned cizss. 
wiw were realy the clergy. from the higher ar! 
mere progtatle ecclesiastical offices. By a mm. 
éuict af 1606, this exclusion of the Jearred was 
cumpleted, and those abuses introduced. which. ‘: 
connexion with the licentiousness and immora):: 
of some of the higher clergy. contributed to prodoc 
the revolution. The immense revenues of the Gal- 
lican church were not applied to spiritual purpoes 
but merely to supply to the younger sous of robes 
the means of leading dissipated and dissolute live. 
while the real labourers tn the church—the priest 
—were obliged to live, fur the most part, an very 
moderate, and often scanty incomes. The decarz 
tion of the French clergy of 16%2 ‘denying the per- 
sonal infallibility of the pope and his power to inter. 
fere in secular atiairs’, the Jansenist controver:y, 
and the bull Unigenitus (U7). had introdaced d5i- 
sions into the church. It was no wonder, then. t:! 
when, in 1758, the government itself called the 
yeople to a great political refurm, the church shoud 
have been one of the first objects of attention. Th 
first step was to declare the possessions of the cherch 
national property, which after supplying the oer 
sary wants of the church, was to be employed ‘:t 
purpeses of state. The relations of the state to the 
Catholic church were afterwards entirely charge! 
bs the civil constitution of the clergy above mer- 
tioned. The 145 bishoprics. which were of very 
tinequal extent, were reduced to eighty-three, a 
for exch department, and the whole country ¥2s 
divided into ten archbishoprics, The ten arch- 
bishops were to have their seats at Rouen, Rhewr, 
Besancon, Rennes, Paris, Bourges, Bordeaux, Tou- 
louse, Aix, and Lyons, The bishops were to oficiir 
as the curates of their sees; the priests and bisho;< 
were to be chosen by the people; the caponicu 
consecration was to be performed by the bishop cr 
archbishop (the archbishop being consecrated by 
the videst bishop in the archbishopric). The poe. 
as the visible head of the church, was merely to b& 
informed after the choice had taken place, withrat 
any confirmation from him being necessary; and x! 
the bishops, both those in office at the time sad 
those who should thereafter be chosen, were to take 
an oath ‘‘ to watch over the congregations commit- 
ted to them, to be faithful to the nation, the be. — 


‘ and the king, and to support the constitution, whit 


should be framed by the national assembly and sc. 
cepted by the king.” Most of the old ond 
many of the priests refused to take this oath. Soch 
refusal was declared equivalent to a resignatk«, 
and others were chosen to supply their places, The 
non-juring clergy formed one of the most powerial 


means of opposing republicanion in France; (07 
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findled the war in La Vendée; the greatest ert of 
in Sa heresy publislied iy from England 

rticulariy , 
ninst who bad ebmitted to the nev order 
things. The national convention these 
attacks by the most rigorous measures. Several 
hundreds of the clergy, who refused to take the 


to on 
servants of religion who had submitted to 
the civil constitution were not suffered to live in 
peace religion itself had become hateful to politi- 
fanaticism. This violence was carried so far, 
that the constitutional bishop of Paris, John Baptist 
Joseph Gobel, a man sixty-seven yrs of age, who 
had n educated at Rome, and had been suffra- 
gan of the bishop of Basle (since 1772), appeared 
at the bar of the convention, acknowl himself 
an im , who had hitherto deceived the people 
with doctrines which he did not believe himself and 
tore off the badges of his sacred office. He was 
von after guillotined. This madness, however, did 
not long continue. Some constitutional bisho 
obtained from the national convention, in 1794, the 
declaration of freedom of conscience, and entered 
into an association with their clerical brethren. The 
consequence of this was the national councils of 
1797 aud 1801, the acts of which were printed ; and 
their principles, founded on the constitution civile, 
met with approbation from many foreign bisho 
particularly the Italian. the 40,000 parish 
churches of France, 32,214 were again opened in 
1796, and almost all were filled by who had 
taken the oath (pétres assermentés). The French 
church was far advanced towards independence, 
when the revolution of 1799, and the concordate of 
1801, in which Napoleon sought to make the church 
a support to his power, restored its old connexion 
with . The result showed how much Napo- 
beon erred in this policy. 

PRIMAGE, is a small allowance made by the 
shippers to the master of a freighting vessel, for 
diis care and trouble in respect to the cargo. It is 
usually confounded with average (see Arcrage) in 
the bill of lading, and both are estimated at a cer- 
tain rate per cent. on the amount of the freight. 

PRIMARY. See Ornithology. 

PRIMARY ROCKS. y. 

PRIMATE ( primas regni, head ofthe kingdom); 
in the E 


pri- 

mates of inces. The arcbbi of Toledo is 
primate of Spain; the archbishop of is styled 
s 


imate of France; that of Bourges, 
Aiquitania, and that of Rheims, of Normandy. In 


Biungary, the srictop of Gran ie primate i 
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PRIMATICCIO, Faamcasco, & painter of the 


tions | Bolognese school, born at Bologna in 1490, received 
his fret in 


instruction from [npocenso da Immola, and 
completed his studies under Giulio Romauo. 
connexion with several of the pupils of the latter, 
he painted the Palazzo dal Mantus (q. v.), 
from Giulio’s . Through the ) 
tion of Frederic, duke of Primaticcio was 
taken into the service of Francis J. of France, in 
1531. His arrival and residence in France 
an epoch in French art. To his iofluence 
owing, not only numerous in freeco, and 
works in stucco, which the caused to be exe- 


superintendent 
furnished the designs 
them of thie tombs of Francis I. and H 

If. His works at Fontainebleau, however, grinal 
him more He was assisted 


In his hen violated nature. 
PRIME MINISTER, on PREMIER. See Min- 
ister 


PRIME NUMBERS are those which have no 
divisors, or which cannot be divided into any num- 
ber of eqnal integral parts, less than the number 
of units of which they are composed ; such as 2, 3, 
5, 7, 11, 18, 17, &c. These numbers have formed 
a subject of investigation and inquiry from the 
earliest date down to the present day; and a rule 
for finding them is still am the desiderata of 
mathematicians. The method of finding a prime 
number beyond zg certain limit, by a direct 
is considered one of the most difficult problems in 
the theory of numbers, which, like the quadrature 
of the circle, the trisection of an angle, and the 
duplication of the cube, have engaged the atten- 
tion of many able mathematicians, but without ar- 


riving at any satisfactory result. 

PRIME VERTICAL. is that vertical circle, or 
asimuth, which is lar to the meridian, 
and pases through the east and west points of the 

son. 


direct, erect, north, 
PRIMER. Great primer, and long primer, are 


Kinds of type. See Type. 
PRIMITIVE ROCKS, See Geology. 
PRIMOGENITURE. The right oF [- 
ture in males seems anciently to have Preval only 
among the Jews. The first born in 
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right to the throne. Thus the princes of the houses 
Orleans and Bourbon Condé were formerly princes 
of the blood. Louis XIV. also declared bis sons 
by his mistresses La Vahere and Montespan princes 
of the blood ; but the dignity was taken from them 
after his death. 

PRINCIPAL, in criminal law. See Accessary. 

PRINTER’S INK. See Jnk. 

PRINTING, in a general sense, is the art of 
making impressions of figures, characters, or letters, 
with: ink, upon paper, vellum, silk, or any similar 
substance ; in a more perticular sense, it is the 
term applied to that art by which, with single move- 
sble letters or types, any piece of literary composi- 
tion is converted into a book. Printing, in its ex- 
tended sense, embraces wood and copperplate en- 
praving, lithography, and even the decoration of 
calicoes ; but as these branches of the art have al- 
ready been treated of under their proper heads, we 
have only here to consider Printing in its most 
commonly received meaning, that is, Typography, 
or the art of printing paper with moveable metal 
types. 

The frst approrimation to this most important 
art,—which has changed, more than any other 
human invention, the moral condition of the world, 
—was undoubtedly made by the Chinese. At what 
time their style of printing was introduced, it is im- 
possible to determine ; they themselves claim an 
antiquity for it long before the commencement of 
the Christian era, and it is denied by none, even of 
the Christian writers, that it was fully established in 
China early in the tenth century, nearly 500 years 
kefore printing was contemplated in Europe. The 
Chinese method of printing, which has remained 
unaltered for ages, is as follows: The work intend- 
ed to be printed is transcribed upon thin, transpar- 
ent paper; each written sheet is glued, with its 
face downward, upon a smooth block of wood ; the 
engraver cuts the wood away in all those parts upon 
which he finds nothing traced, and thus Jeaves the 
transcribed parts ready for printing. Thus, there 
must be as many blocks as there are pages in a 
book, and these blocks are not of the least use in 
printing any other work. The system, however, 
has one advantage, but no other, in common with 
stereotype, that by it impressions of a work may be 
thrown off just as required. 

Block-printing in Europe, with single pieces of 
wood, can be traced back as far as the thirteenth 
century. The introduction of playing-cards early 
in the fourteenth century. is supposed to have given 
an impetus to the art of wood-engraving. From 
single figures, the professors of the art came to en- 
grave historical or biblical subjects, some with a 
text or explanation subjoined, Others without a text. 
Of the former of these, the oldest and most cele. 
brated extant is the Speculum Humane Salvationis; 
of the latter the Biblia Pauperum. (See 8 descrip- 
tion and fac-similes of both in Horne’s Bibliogra- 
phy.) These books of Images, as they were called, 
may be considered as the earliest attempts at book- 

minting in Europe; and although there is little 
ikelihood that the practice of the art was derived 
from China, they resembled Chinese books in one 
essential point, each leaf being printed from single 
blocks of wood, ‘The great discovery was yet to 
be made, which was to emancipate the art from its 
fixed thraldom, and give it a ductility and power 
hesond all previous conception—the discovery, 
namely, of the practicability and utility of adopting 
snorcable types. 

It os a matter of much dispute to whom is due 
the merit of making this, in its results, unparalleled 
discovery. Nor, after all that has been written on 

Ve 
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the subject, can a very distinct or satisfactory con- 
clusion be attained. Many claims have been ad- 
duced, but the real question seems to lie between 
those of Laurence Coster of Haerlem, and John 
Guttenburg or Geinsfleisch of Ments, all others be- 
ing groundless or puerile. The advocates for Haer- 
lem maintain, chiefly on the authority of Hadrian 
Junius, who flourished about a hundred years after 
the introduction of the art, that Laurence Jansoen, 
under the name of Coster (i. e. sacristan in the 
great parochial church at Haerlem) as early as 
1430, not only practised the art of cutting on wooden 
tables, but made impressions with moveable types 
of wood, and afterwards of lead and tin. But no 
undoubted specimen of his work has come down to 
us, although the Speculum Humane Salvationis is 
said to be his; neither are his claims, on the whole, 
so satisfactorily established as those of Guttenburg. 
The best that can be said of him is, that he was, in 
all probability, sn ingenious wood-engraver, who 
carried the practice of his art to a higher state of 
perfection than most of his contemporaries, and who 
even went so faras to employ separate wooden 
in the construction of brvadsides for alphabets, bre- 
viaries, &c. To Guttenburg, according to the 
opinion of the most numerous and competent judges, 
belongs the credit of having first employed move- 
able metal types in the production of d00ks—of hav- 
ing, in short, been the first to supplant the ancient, 
tedious, and expensive method of manual transcrip- 
tion by letter-press printing. Guttenburg was a 
native of Ments, but his early life was spent at 
Strasburg, and it is doubtful whether it was in the 
former or latter city that he first prosecuted his art. 
(See a notice of his life in this Encyclopedia, under 
Guttenburg.) The probability is, that he first con- 
ceived the idea of his invention, and made a few 
experiments of it at Strasburg, but that it was 
at Ments, where, with the aid of Peter Schoeffer of 
Gronsheim, he first brought the art into practical 
use, Guttenburg left Strasburg for Ments in 1445,® 
and from that period may be dated the commence- 
ment of the art of printing, although it has been 
roved that moveable letters in wooden blocks must 
ve been used earlier than 1442. In 1449, Gatten- 
burg connected himself with a rich citizen in Ments, 
named John Fust (Faustus), who advanced the 
capital necessary to prosecute the business of print- 
ing. Soon after (probably in 1453) Peter Schoeffer, 
who afterwards became F ust’s son-in-law, was taken 
into copartnership, and to him belongs the merit 
of inventing matrices for casting types, each in- 
dividual type having hitherto been cut in wood or 
metal. This discovery is one of the most invaluable 
in the history of printing, and so much did it facili- 
tate the art, that Schoetier, before his death, which 
is supposed to have taken place about 1492, printed 
upwards of fifty works. The oldest work, of any 
considerable size, printed in Ments with cast letters, 
by Guttenburg, Faustus, and Schoeffer, finished 
about 1455, is Guttenburg’s Latin Bible, which is 
called the Forty-two lined Bible, because in every 
full column it has forty-two lines. Faustus, having 
separated from Guttenburg in 1456, and, by means 
ofa loan of 2020 florins, having obtained his print- 
ing-press for his own use, undertook, in connection 
with Peter Schoeffer, greater typographical works, 
in which the art was carried to higher perfection. 
Faustus was particularly engaged in the printing of 
the Latin and German Bible, by the copying of 
which the monks had hitherto gained considerable 
sums. As they could not understand this astonishing 


* Among the authorities we consult, we @nd much discre- 
percy of dates, and we can only adopt those which appear 
authenticated. 
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multiplication of copies, and their still more astonish- 
ing uniformity, they ascribed the whole work to 
Satan. When, therefore, Faustus went to Paris 
with his Bibles (the first copies of which, bearing 
date, were printed in 1462), for the purpose o/ sell- 
ing them there, such an outcry was raised against 
him by the monks, that he was obliged to leave the 
city in haste; and this circumstance probably pave 
rise to the well-known tradition that the devil had 
carried him off. Other authorities, however, say, 
that the legend of the Devil and Doctor Faustus is 
of older date than the invention of printing. In 
1466, Faustusmade a second journey to Paris, and 
died there of the plague, upon which Peter Schoef- 
fer continued the printing business alone, at Ments. 
After the separation of Guttenburg and Faustus, 
the former had found means to procure a new print- 
ing-press, and had struck off many works, of which 
the most remarkable is the Astrological and Medi- 
cal Calendar (in folio, 1457), considered the first 
known work pritted with the date annexed. 

In 1462, the city of Mentz was taken and sacked 
by Adolphus, Count of Nassau, and this circuinstance 
is suid to have su deranged the establishment of 
Faustus and Schoeffer, that many of their workmen 
were obliged to seek employment elsewhere. ‘They 
accordingly were dispersed into different countries, 
and carried with them the knowledge they had ac- 
quired under their furmer employers. From this 
period, printing made rapid progress throughout 

urope. In 1465, we find works printed at Naples; 
and in 1467, Sweynheim and Pannarts, two of the 
most celebrated and extensive old printers, estab- 
lished themselves at Rome. In 1469, we find 
Printing at Venice and Milan; in 1470, at Paris, 

uremberg, and Verona ; and by 1472, the art had 
become known in all the important cities of the 
continent. In 1490, it had reached Constantinople, 
and by the middle of next century, had extended to 
Russia and America. Of its rise and progress in 
England and Scotland, we shall come to speak im- 
mediately. 

At the invention of printing, the character of type 
employed was the old Gothic or German. The 
Roman type was first introduced by Sweynheim and 
Panparts, at Rome, and the Jfalic by Aldus. Schoe- 
Ser, in his edition of Cicero de offctis, produces, 
for the first time, some Greek character, rudely 
executed, but the earliest complete Greek work 
was a grammar of that language, printed at Milan, 
in 1476. The Pentateuch, which appeared in 1482, 
was the first work printed in the Hebrew character, 
and the earliest known Polyylot Bible—Hebrew, 
Arabic, Chaldaic, Greek, Latin—issued from the 
press of Genoa, in 1516, In the early history of 
the art of printing, the most learned men were 
Pore to act as correctors of the press, and not un- 

uently their name was attached to the title-page, 
along with that of the printer ! 

The reader, who has not studied Bibliography, 
may here not be unwilling to learn a few of the 
marks which distinguished our earliest printed 
books. With regard to their forms, they were 
generally either large or small folios, or at least 
quartos : the lesser sizes were not in use. The 
leaves were without running title, direction-word, 
number of pages, or divisions into paragraphs. The 
character itself was a rude old Gothic mixed with 
Secretary, designed on purpuse to imitate the hand- 
writing of those times ; the words were printed so 

to one another, that they were dificult and 
tedious to be read, even by those who were used to 
manuscripts, and to this method ; and often led the 
inattentive reader into mistakes. The orthography 


was various and often arbitrary, discegarding 
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method. Words were subjected to frequent abbre. 
viations, which in time grew so numerous and dit 
ficult to be understood, that there was a vecessity 
of writing a book to teach the manner of reading 
them. eriods were distingui by no ather 
points than the double or single one, that is, the 
colon and full-point ; but a little after there was an 
oblique stroke introduced, thus /, which answered 
the purpose of our comma. No capital letters were 
used to begin a sentence, or for per Names ui 
men or places. Blanks were left for the places of 
titles, initial letters, and other ornaments, in order 
to have them supplied by the illuminators, whose 
ingenious art, though in vogue before, and at that 
time, did not long survive the masterly improve- 
ments made by the printers in shis branch of their 
art. These ornaments were exquisitely fine, and 
curiously variegated with the most beautiful colours, 
and even with gold and silver; the margins, like 
wise, were frequently charged with variety of 
figures of saints, birds, beasts, monsters, flowers, 
&c., which had sometimes relation to the contents 
of the page, though often none at all: such embel- 
lishments were very costly; but for those who cuahl 
not affurd a great price, there were inferior orm- 
ments, which could be done at a much easier rite. 
The name of the printer, place of his residence, &e. 
were either wholly neglected, or put at the end 
of the book, not without some pious ejaculation o 
doxology. The date was likewise omitted, or is- 
volved in some crampt circumstantial period. or 
else printed either at full length, or by numerical 
letters, and sometimes partly one and partly the 
uther ; thus, one thousand CCCC and ixzxiiii, &€. 
but all of them at the end of the book. There were 
no variety of characters, no intermixture of Roman 
and Italic; these are of later invention ; pages 
were continued in a Gothic letter of the same sm 
throughout. 200 or 3OO were at first esteemed a 
large impression; though, upoa the 

received from the learned, their numbers increased 
in proportion, About 1469—70, alphabetical tables 
of the first words of each chapter were introduced, 
as a guide to the binder. Catch-words (now gene- 
rally abolished) were first used at Venice, by Vie- 
deline de Spire. The name and place of the inves 
tor of signatures is doubtful ; it appears they were 
inserted into an edition of Terence, printed at Milan, 
in 1470, by Anthony Zorat. Inan edition of Baldi 
Lectura super Codic., &c. printed at Venice, by 
John de Colonia and Jo. de Manthen de Gherretsem, 
anno 1474, in folio, the signatures are pot 
introduced till the middle of the book, and thea 
continued throughout, Abbé Reve ascribes the 
first use of signatures to John Koelhof, at 

in 1472. They were used at Paris, in 1476; and by 
Caxton, in 1480. 

The art of printing was first introduced into Eng- 
land by William Caxton, who established a press m 
Westminster Abbey, sometime between 1471 and 
1474. Caxton’s claim to be considered the earliest 
printer in England has been satisfactorily proved, 
notwithstanding the discovery, about 1660, of a book 
purporting to have been printed at Oxford in the 
year 1468. This book is a small thin quarto,s 
copy of which is in the public library at Cambridge, 
bearing the following title >—“ icto Sancti 
Jeronimi in Simbolum Apostolorum ad Papen 
Laurentium. Impressa Osonti, ef finita Anne 
Domini M.CCCC.LXVIIL—XVII die Decembris.” 
The printer of this book is said to have been Fre- 
derick Corsellis, a foreigner, who brought his types 
from Haerlem ; and those writers who have adro- 
cated the cause of Laurence Coster as the inventor 


of printing, bave generally pronounced Cossellis so 
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be the introducer of the art into England. But Dr 
Conyers Middleton, in his treatise on the origin of 
English printing, has clearly demonstrated, that the 
date affixed to the ‘‘ Exposicio” must be a mistake, 
for the book itself bears unequivocal marks of be- 
longing to a somewhat later period. Not to mention 
other matters of a technical nature which go to 
prove this, it may be enough to say that signatures 
are used in distinguishing the sheets of Use work— 
@ circumstance which not characterize any 
other buuok with so early a date as 1448, signatures 
not having been adopted for several years later. 
From that date, also, till eleven years after, we 
have no production from the press at Oxiord, and 
it is difficult to imagine how long a cessation of the 
Oxfurd press should have taken place, supposing 
the above date to be correct. The only satisfactory 
way of accounting for the matter is by assuming an 
X to have been omitted through mistake in the im- 
print of the *‘ Exposicio,” and that its true date was 
T.CCCC.LAXVIIL (1478). Similar inaccuracies 
were by no means rare in the early history of the 
art. There is a Bible at Augsburg of the date 
1449, instead of 1494, the two last figures being 
transposed. There is a Bible dated Paris, 1443 ; 
another, Lyons, 1446; and a third, Basil, 1450, 
although it is well known that printing was not 
ractised at any of these places till several years 
ter. Koelhotf, who printed at Cologne about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, might be placed 
beture even Coster or Guttenburg, for one of his 
bouks is dated “anno M.CCCC.” (1400 instead of 
1500) a C being omitted; and the celebrated 
Niculas Janson, who printed at Venice between 
the years 1470 and 1450, has a work (the Decor 
Puellarum) dated M.CCCC.LXI. instead of 
M.CCCC.LXXI., an X being omitted. 

But even though the date of the ‘‘ Exposicio” 
were correct (of which there is little likelihood), 
and though, by some singular incident, one little 
book was printed in Oxford several years earlier 
than any in Westmiuster Abbey, still William Cax- 
ton must ever be considered as the father of English 
typography, not only us having been the first who 
successfully established the art in this country, but 
as having, by his learning, application, and_ in- 
genuity, done much towards its improvement and 
extension. He was born in the weald or wocd of 
Kent about the year 1412. and would appear to 
have received a good education—a circumstance of 
unusual occurrence in these days, except among the 
titled and wealthy. “ Lam bounden,” he says, ‘* to 
pray for my father and mother, Uiat in my youth 
sent me to school, by which, by the sufferance of 
God, I got iny living, 1 hoe truly.” When about 
Gfteen, he was put appremice to William Large, a 
mercer of Londun, and afterwards mayor. The 
term mercer Was given at this time to general mer- 
chants, trading in all kinds of rich gouds, buoks in- 
cluded. After he had served his apprenticeship, 
Caxton became a freeman ui the company of mer- 
cers and u citizen of London. Some subsequent 
years he spent in travelling in variuus countries on 
the continent of Europe. In 1464, he was appointed 
ambassador to the court of the Duke of Burgundy. 
It was at the request of the Duchess of Burgundy 
that he finished his translation of the “Histury of 
Troy.” During his residence in the Low Countries, 
he acquired or pertected his knowledge of the 
French lunguage, gamed some knowledge of the 
Flemish, nubibed @ taste for literature, and at great 
troubie and expense inde himself master of the art 
of printing. [t is conjectured that he consulted 
Zell and Ulpe of the Cologne press (who had 
learned the art at Ments) and Colard Mansion of 
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Bruges as to the materials necessary for his office. 
He is supposed to have returned to his native coun- 
try about 1471, but we have no account of his 
typographical labours till 1474, the date affixed 
to the “Game of Chess,” which is generally cou- 
sidered the first book printed by Caxton, though 
Mr Dibdin thinks that the “ Romance of Jason” 
was printed before it. Caxton was indefatigable in 
cultivating his art. The productions of his press 
amount to sixty-four. For a catalogue of them, 
and of the productions of other early printers, 
we refer to the Rev. Dr Dibdin’s ‘'ypographical 
Antiquities, or to Dr Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica. 
Besid es the labour necessarily attached to his press, 
he translated various works; among others, Virgil's 
.neid, trom the French, published with the title 
‘‘The Recuyel of the Historyes of Troye,’’ and 
sop’s Fables, a copy of which is in the Bodleian 
Library. He seems to have been perplexed about 
the language he should use in his translations ; for 
while some advised him to use old and homely 
terms, others, “ honest and great clerks,” he adds, 
“ have been with me, and desired me to write the 
most curious terms that I could find—and thus, 
betwixt plain, rude, and curious, I stand abuashed.” 
In 1480, he published his Chronicle andhis Descrip- 
tion of Britain, which were both very popular, hav- 
ing been reprinted four times in the fifteenth and 
seven times in the sixteenth centuries. Among 
other books which he published, were two editions 
of Chaucer's Tales ; and it speaks well for the dis- 
crimination of the father of English printing, that 
he seems highly to have admired and appreciated 
the father of English poetry. Caxton died in 1490- 
91, and was buried in the parish church of St Mar- 
garet, Westminster. Caxton distinguished the books 
of his printing by a particular device, consisting of 
the initial letters of his name, with a cipher be- 
tween, which some imagine to stand for 74, and to 
refer to the first yenr of his printing in England. 
His first performances were very rude, the charuc- 
ters resembling those of English manuscripts before 
the conquest, Most of his letters were joined to- 
gether ; the leaves were rarely numbered, the pages 
never, At the beginning of the chapters, he only 
printed, as the custom then was, a simall letter, to 
intimate what the initial or capital letter should be, 
leaving that to be made the illuminator, who 
wrote it with a pen, with . blue, or green ink. 
Caxton’s two most distinguished successors were 
Wynkin de Worde and Richard Pynson. The 
former, a native of the dukedom of Lorraine, served 
under Caxton, and after the death of his master, 
successfully practised the art of printing on his own 
account, The books which he printed are very 
numerous, and display a rapid improvement in the 
typographic art. He died in 1534. Pynscn was a 
native of Normandy, and it is supposed that he also 
served under Caxton. The first book of his which 
is known with a date, states that it was printed 
“the V duy Juyl. the yere of oure lord god. 
m.cece.Ixxxxiii. by me Richarde Pynson at the 
Temple-barre of london.” How long he exercised 
the art. or when he died, is not exactly known. 
The works which he printed are neither so numer- 
ous nor so beautiful as those of Wynkin de Worde. 
He was the first printer, however, who introduced 
the Roman letter into England. To Wynkin de 
Worde and Pynson succeed a long list of ancient 
typographers, into which we cannot enter here. 
‘Their various works and characteristics will be 
found duly recorded and honoured in Dr Dibdin's 
splendid edition of Ames and Herbert's Typographi- 
cal Antiquities. Before the middle of the sixteenth 
century, printing bed reo 9 fgurishing conditiva 
a 
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pages condescended u the is given 
os who places i before hm on the 

case, out the ty in proper order 
ing them in a little frame of metal which : Do 
“that 


ing nick ; one of its ends 
1y means of a screw it may be fixed 
from the other, equal to the breadth of the page. 
When one line of types has been put into the stick 
the compositor continues the process of 
util the stick will not couveniently hold more. 
‘These are now carefully slipped out and slided 
ou to a long flat buard with a ledge, and the same 
process is cuntinued until one or more be 
cumpleted. Any one seeing for the first time a 
compositor at his case, must be struck with astonish- 
ment at the rapidity with which the e 
workman lifts the types from their respective boxes 
aud places them in the stick, while at the same 
time 90 few errors are committed. In order to 
prevent the compositor from turning the type the 
wrong way or to prevent the letter from being in- 
verted, a notch or nick is cut on the same site of 


each surt of types, which guides him to place it | 


right, 

AW hen a whole page has been composed, or set, as 
it is technically called, the workman binds the types 
together by tying a cord round them. ‘This is done 
while the types are on the ledged board formerly 
spoken of, and which is usually called a Galley. In 
rane ig > becomes page a9 wa author 

see an impression or of several pages 
before they are tied up, in wait that if any thing 
is to be added or subtracted, the compositor may be 
saved the trouble of untying and retying the pages, 
but when the necessary corrections have been é 
the types are tied in pages, as formerly mentioned. 
A sufficient number of having been composed 
in order to print one side of a sheet, an impression 
from them is taken aud submitted first to the inspec- 
tion of a corrector, who, by minute examination 
and comparison with the copy, endeavours to detect 
and point out by marginal references, all the errors 
that the compositor may have committed. This is 
called the frst reading of the proof; and when the 
compositor has gone over his page, and made the 
necessary alterations, a second impression is taken, 


called the revise, which is also inspected by the | 


corrector. According to circumstances, two or 
more revises are made ; and when the corrector is 
satished, the last revise is sent to the author, to re- 
ceive his corrections, which being attended to 
the compositor, and examined by the corrector, 
cumpositor’s work is deemed fit for press, 
Correction of the Press. 

‘The pages of a sheet or half sheet, after having 
been composed and tied up, are transferred to a large 
table, the upper surface of which consists of a large 
fiat stone of marble, Purbeck, York, or any other 
hard stone, six or eight inches thick, four feet and a 
halt long, and about half as broad. This table is 


Soa 


furnished with drawers containing wedges, pieces of | 


wood, lead, &c., (called furniture), the use of which 
we shall presently describe. 

The composkor having laid down the pages of 
one side of the sheet on the stone table in 
order, next to fix them firmly ia a rectan- 
Klar frame of iron, called a chase, and the process 
‘ to beghd th chase.’ 


§ 


the proper 
rectanguiar pieces of metal, called gutters or 


the impression is taken off, and the sheet folded, the 


and consideration. The process of posits is, 
however, based upon a simple law, which, if sp- 
plied, cannot fail to guard against mistakes in the 
arrangement of the pages. In a work like the pre- 
sent, it would be completely out of place to enter 
into very minute details respecting this or any other 
branch of the proces, but in order that the read 

may see that there is a regular system or law ob- 
served in laying down the pages, we will subjoin 
plans of the pages of a sheet of Svo. 12mo. and 18mo. 
that is, of sheets consisting of sixteen, twenty-four, 


ever, that the printed on both sides, 
that side which contains the first page of the sheet 
is called the outer form, and the other is called the 
inner form. 





A Sheet of Twelvee. 
Outer Form. Snner Form. 
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A Sheet of Eighteens, with One Signature. the pressman has printed off all the impressions that 
Quter Form. are to be taken from a form of moveable type, the 


chase is carried hack to the composing room, and 
the compositor undoes the work that was formerly 
done, by distributing all the types, or putting them 
into their respective cells in the case. <As much 
accuracy is required in the operation of distributing, 
as in that of composing, for if a type be put into a 
wrong box, an error must necessarily be committed 
in composing again from the same case. Any con- 
fusion that may exist in the assemblage of types, 
arising from accident or carelessness, causes 
trouble, and the types, thus disarranged, are calied 
Pye. ‘The re-arranging of such types is performed 
by the junior apprentices of the printing office, and 
the operation is denominated Picking pye. 

A compositor onght to be intimately conversant 
Inner Form. with orthography, especially in distribution. as errors 
committed in spelling will throw the whole case 
into pye. The compositor should also be weli versed 
in the rules of punctuation, as this is very commonly 
omitted by the author in his manuscript, or some- 
times only partially attended to, Many persons 
would be apt to imagine, that compositors must ne- 
cessarily be possessed of a great deal of information, 
from their attentive perusal of works going through 
their hands, on every variety of subject. The «ri- 
ter of this article has had numerous opportunities, 
of comparing the intelligence of compositors with 
that of workmen engaged in other branches of in 
dustry. and from observation, he has no hesitation 
in saying, that compositors are above average, yet 

A little attention to the foregoing examples will | this arises not so much from their perusal of works, 
show that the order fullowed in the first is only ex- | while engaged in setting or composing, as from 
tended in the more complex forms. lt will be | private reading; for while engaged at the case, their 
remarked that the pages go two by two, and that | attention is so much taken up with the mechanical 
the numbers of these pages, when added together, | part of the process, that the train of thought of the 
always make one more than the number of the | author can be little attended to; so that a histori- 
pages contained in the sheet. ‘There being many | cal work may be set up from beginning to end by 
sheets in some works, it wonld become a matter of | a compositor, who at the termination could not show 
great embarrassment for the person who folds them | much intimacy regarding the subject of which it 
to be calculating the number of the page that | treated. 
should be the first in order while placing them to-| As before observed. when the form has been dres- 
gether; in order to obviate which, letters called | ed and finished by the compositor, it is sent to the 
signatures) are placed at the bottom of the leading | pressman, who fixes the chase in his press and ad- 
page of each sheet, A for the Ist; B for the 2d; | justs it, so that an uniform and distinct impression 
C for the 3d, and so on through the whole al | may be taken off. 

bet, and, if that be exhausted, a second alpha-| ‘The paper to be printed is damped with clean 
is commenced. Thus, by merely looking at the | water before it is subjected to the actian of the 
signature. the collator sees at once the proper place | press, in order that it may be softened, and thus ac- 
which the sheet should occupy in the book, commodate itself to the surface of the types. A 

As specified in the history of the art, printing was | few sheets are dipped in a trough of water and hid 
first performed by taking impressions from solid | upon a board, a few dry sheets are lnid over these, 
blocks, printing from moveable types being a later | and then a few wet ones, and so on, until the whole 
invention, and decidedly a vast improvement. Injare piled up in a heap. They are then put into 
more mnodern times, a kind of junction of the two | a common screw press, in order that the water may. 
has proved of the greatest advantage, especially to | be pressed uniformly through them. The degree of 
some classes of publications. We refer to the inven- | damping will depend on the nature of the paper, 

tion of stereotype printing. Of this branch of the | and other circumstances, which experience alone 
art, it will only be necessary for us to give a brief | can regulate. 

Outline here, as a detailed account will be found The original inventor of the printing-press js not 
under our article Stereotype Printing. known, but it is certain that it received much m- 

When the compositor has set up a page and tied | provement from William Janson Blaew, an instrv- 
it, as formerly described, it is fixed into a small | ment maker, and assistant to the illustrious astrono- 
chase or iron frame, afier having been duly examin- | mer, ‘Tycho Brache, who brougttt it to a state ol 

ed and currected. A mould of gypsum or Paris | perfection, which was not surpassed till within these 

plaster is taken of the page, and a casting of the | last sixty years. The construction of the old 

whole page is taken in type metal, the cast being | wooden press, or common press, as it is usually 

one solid plate. The plates necessary to complete | called, is very simple. A perspective view of Rit 

8 form are locked in a chase, in a way similar to | given in Fig. 1. plate LXXVI. This press conshtt 

the moveable type pages and sent to press, the af- 
ter process with both being the same. 

Before we dismiss the consideration of the duty | press is denoted by the letters A A A A Ip 
of the compositor, we must advert to & pert of bis \engrating, The cross bar at the top is merdly for 
business which follows that of the preseman, When \ the yorpove oh Weeping tn cheeks af 8 proper uis- 
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ce, and is called the cap of the press. The 
ss bar immediately beneath is firmly screwed 
» the cheeks by mortices, and contains a nut or 
wale screw into which the top of the spindle or 
ight screw D works. This spindle may be turn- 
round by means of the handle or bar E, and thus 
» or fall and carry with it the p/attin or fiat base 
ich presses the paper on the form of types. 
a little distance below the plattin, there is firm- 
ixed in the cheeks the cross piece G, called the 
iter, and which supports the carriage H, on 
ich the form of types is laid. The carriage may 
moved outwards or inwards, on a rail being 
iwn out, when the paper isto be laid on the form, 
i moved in when the paper is to be pressed upon 
stypes, by bringing the plattin. The car- 
ge is moved out or in by turning ea handle be- 
w called the spit, the motion being communicated 
rough the medium of a wheel and belts, The 
triage contains on its upper surface a polished 
me or flat piece of iron, called the table,on which 
form of types is sustained. At the outer end of 
» carringe, there is attached an apparatus I K, 
led the fympan and frisket, the use of which is 
fx the paper that it may be brought properly 
Wn upon the types. The gallotrs sustains two 
‘ts, i. e. two tympans I, and a frisket K, The 
apans are two rectangular thin frames of wood 
iron clasped together, and holding a sheet of 
lum stretched. The tympans must be large 
sagh to receive the sheet to be printed, which is 
ced upon it, and fixed upon smal! projecting 
nts in the sides. The frisket is a rectangular 
me jointed to the tympans so as to fold down and 
lose the paper, When the paper is adjusted, the 
sket is brought down on the tympan, and that 
sed down upon the types on the carriage; which 
ving been previously inked, the carriage is run in, 
J the plattin brought down by turning the handle 
bar, and thus the impression is obtained, 
The chief ingredients in printers’ ink are boiled 
seed oil, and some colouring matter, such as lamp 
ick, vermillian, &. Good ink is absolutely essen- 
| to good printing, and no small portion of the 
auty of the works printed by our best typogra- 
ers is attributable to the excellence and durability 
the colour of the ink they employed. In the 
ke printed by the Mecsrs Foulis of Glasgow, 
» beauty of the ink still remains unimpaired, 
migh their works have been published seventy 
uss since; whereas, in some of the works printed in 
we recent times, five years are found to make a 
sible change in the colour. We do not mean to 
tert. that the printing ink now generally used is 
erior to that in common use formerly ; but we 
ce no hesitation in saying, that, now as formerly, 
s of very different qualities have been made and 


In former times, the ink was put upon the types 
means of two stuffed leather balls, on which some 
k was spread, @ process which is now sbandoned 
im its extreme tedioucness, excepting in the case 
very fine work, such as very superior wood cuts, 
printing from which a much clearer impression 
thas obtained than by inking on the more expe- 
‘ious plan which we are now about to describe. 

Instead of the inking balls, an elastic roller is now 
general use, ‘Lhis roller derives its elasticity 
m 8 covering of a composition of treacle and 
ve. The ink ts spread upon an iron table, from 
lich @ part is taken onto the roller, and ¢pread on 
e form of types every time the carriage is drawn 
t As division of labour expedites simost every 
oceas of art, so in this it is found advantageous 
have two workmen enguged at the same time 
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at one press, the one distributing the ink on the 
types, while the other is engaged in pulling the im- 
pressions. 

From the very nature of the mechanical action of 
the press, Fig. 1. which we have described, it will be 
seen that great force must be exerted by the work- 
men, before much can be given by the 

lattin, and accordingly the working of this press is as 
aborious an occupation as can be found in any other 
department of the arts of industry. Of late years, 
numerous attempts have been made to construct 
presses adequate to produce a sufficient pressure, and 
at the same time require less exertion on the part of 
the pressman, It is a well known law in 
that whatever is gained in power must be lost in 
velocity; now inthe action of the screw press above 
described, it is manifest that an uniform motion of 
the bar or handle of the screw will produce an uni- 
form motion of the plattin, the same exertion being 
thus made by the workman from the beginning to 
the end of the pull, whereas the greatest exertion 
is only required at the end, when the plattin comes 
down upon the tympan. The most successful at- 
tempt to improve upon the principle of the old 
press was made by Mr Roworth, a printer in Lon- 
don. Instead of the screw at the top of the up- 
right spindle, he had a projecting bar, which was 
upon by a circular inclined plane fixed in the 
head of the press, and so formed that when the 
spindle was turned round by the handle, the inclina- 
tion of the plane forced the projecting piece at the 
top downwards, and consequently the plattin; but 
the peculiarity consisted in this, that the inclined 
plane has a ter degree of inclination at the top 
than at the m, and -thus the speed of the des- 
cent at first will be much greater than at the last, 
and the power being inversely as the speed, it is 
exerted most where it is most required. 

The advantages of this varied speed of the plat- 
tin are much more conspicuous in the press of earl 
Stanhope, represented in Fig. 2.,in which A repre- 
sents the stapple or body of the press, B the stand 
or bottom piece, called from its form the T. Im- 
mediately above this is the stand or forestay, con- 
sisting of two parallel rails or grooved ribs, on which 
the carriage or table D slides in or out from the 
plattin. H G is a stout lever head fixed into the 
top of the spindle or screw. E is another stron 
lever head fixed in an upright arbor, to the lowerend; 
of which the handle F is attached. These two lever 
heads are connected together by a coupling ber or 
strong rod; thus any motion given to the lever head 
E produces a corresponding motion in the head G, 
and thence to the plattin; and the levers are so ar- 
ranged as to produce the slowest velocity and 
greatest power at the end of the pull: when the pull 
has been made, the plattin is raised from the form 
by the action of a counter weight. The Stanhope 
press will print a form twice as large as the screw 
press, with greater ease to the workman. The first 
press on this construction ever used was completed 
in the year 1890. 

In the year 1813, the ingenious Mr Ruthven of 
Edinburgh extended the principle of leverage intro- 
duced into the Stanhope press, by forming a print- 
ing-prese in which the action of levers was alone 
employed. without the intervention of the screw ; 

it the chief merit is presse is its t port- 
ability. Ruthven's press is represented in Fig. 3. 
The first peculiarity which must be noticed in this 
press is, that the table on which the types are 
placed is stationary, being fixed on the top of the 
frame of the press, and the plattin above it is 
moveable on or off upon rails, in a manner similar 
to the carriage in the presses formerly described ; 
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Many other ingenious forms of the printing press 
have been invented, among which may be more 
especially mentioned the very celebrated printing 
press of Mr Tredwell of North America. This press 
was patented in England, by the inventor, in 1820, 
but has never come into general use here, although 
it is very common and highly approved of by the 

rinters of the United States. This press acts by 
evers, but they are so disposed that the power is 
applied by the foot of the workman to a treadle, 
leaving both of his hands free. In this press, as in 
that of Mr Ruthven, the table is fixed, but the 
frisket is made double, so that both sides of the 
sheet may be printed without shifting, which is a 
great advantage in half sheet work. The contriv- 
ance of this press does great credit to the origin- 
ality and mechanical ingenuity of ils inventor. ‘The 

reat objection to its use in this country seems to 
ye, that it occupies a very great deal of room in 
the printing office. 

The great labour required to work the hand 
press even in its most improved form, as also 
the slowness of the process, rendered it desirable 
that some more expeditious and easy method of 
taking impressions from types should be obtained; 
and we are now about to draw the reader's atten- 
tion to the progress and present state of the at- 
tempts that have been nuule to supersede the hand 
press, by the application of machinery. 

So early as the year 1790, Mr Nicholson, editor 
of the well known journal that goes by his name, 
took out letters patent for printing by machiuery. 
His pian consisted in forming the types with a 
tapering body or stalk, in order that they might 
be placed on the surface of a cylinder, und kept 
compact like the voicoirs of an arch. These 
types being placed on the surface of a cylinder, he 
distributed the ink by means of stuffed rollers or 
brushes. His printing machine never became 
available in practice, yet he deserves the credit of 
being the first who suggested the appheation of 
cylinders and inking rollers, About ten years subse- 
quent to this period, one Konig,a printer in Saxony, 
turned his attenuon to the improvement of the 
pontine press, with a view chiefly to accelerate its 
operabon. By numerous experimental trials, and 
With the assistance of another German, named 
Haner, he at last produced a machine tor printing, 
whieh, woth modifications and improvements, stand, 
Loth with respect to ingenuity of mechanism and 
importance of appheation, in the first rank of the 
monuments of huuan inteligence. Being unsuc- 
cesstul in all his applications to the printers and 
carituists of his nauve country, for assistance to 
brivg his scheme into operstion, he came to London 
jo tSC4. ‘There he was, for a considerable time, 
received with equal coldness, until he met with Mr 
Bensley, who had the sagacity to perceive and the 
boldness to adapt the views of the ingenious Saxon, 
Mr Bensiey and his copartner Mr Taylor a print. 
ing company in which the celebrated Woodfall had 
til a short time previous held a share) made nume- 
rous attempts to bring the machine into operation, 
and ultimately succeeded in completing a model, the 
action uf which so satisfied Mr Walters, proprietor 
of the Tones newspaper, Usat an agreemetit was 
entered into to erect two machines to print that 
Journal, ‘These machines were accordingly erected; 
but so secret was the matter kept, that the public 
huew nothing concerning it unul, on the 28th of 
November, IS14, the reader of the Times was in- 
formed, that he held in lis band a paper printed by 
machinery, moved by the power of steam. ‘This is 
cuumunly suppused to be the first specimen of 
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printing by steam machinery, but a ma- 
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chine was set to work in April, 1811, and 3000 sheets 
of signature Hi of the Annual Register for 1810 
were printed by it. This was undoubtedly the first 
work printed by machinery. The machine we are 
now speaking of was only capable of printing the 
sheet on one side, and the distribution of ink was 
unequal, the inking rollers being covered with 
leather instead of the composition of glue ond 
treacle, formerly alluded to. ‘These imperfections 
were repaired, and improved machines were offered 
for sale by Messrs Bensley and Co. in 1817. This 
machine performed its work very well, and although 
it has given place to machines of a more simple con- 
struction, in the minute detail, yet the leading prin- 
ciples are followed in the construction of the ma- 
chines of modern date. 

In Fig. 3. plate LXXVII. we have given a view 
of what is called Bensley’s machine. It is moved by 
a steam engine, the power being communicated by 
a belt y y, passing round the pulley X. The ma- 
chine requires the attendance of two boys, one to 
deliver the sheets to be printed and the other to 
receive them after the impression. The principal 
parts are shown in the figure, but on account of the 
smallness of the drawing some of the minute details 
are omitted. The sheets of blunk paper are laid 
upon the table A, and from thence taken by the boy 
at the end of the machine, and placed upon the 
table B. This table has a number of linen tapes 
passing over its surface, su as to lead the sheet laid 
on thein into (he machine. These tapes are in fact 
an endless web. similar in principle to that described 
in our article Cotton Manufacture, as belonging to 
the spreading machine. ‘hese tapes are kept con- 
tinually moving in one direction by the revolution 
of the rollers C and D. By the motion of this 
system of tapes the blank sheet is led forward, and 
delivered over the roller E, to be seized by two 
systems of endless tupes, which are kept tight by 
being passed over a series of rollers. ‘These endless 
tapes ure adjusted so as to lie upon the sheet on 
thuse parts only that are not to be acted on by 
the types, or in other words, the tapes touch only 
the murgins and the divisions of the pages, in order 
that they may hold the paper during the whole of 
its progress through the machine. ‘The use of these 
two systems of tapes is to keep the sheet in its pro- 
per position during the process, and thus to insure 
an accurate register, or the exact placing back to 
back of the pages on both sides of the sheet. The 
most prominent parts of the machine are two larve 
cylinders F and G, and two intermediate smaller 
cylinders Hand I, round which the systems of tapes 
which we have spoken of above pass, and carry with 
them the sheets of paper to be printed. These four 
cylinders revolve upon axes supported by the frame 
work of the machine. ‘The use of the intermediate 
cylinders II and 1 is to effeet the turning of the 
sheet, so that after an impression has been given on 
one side by the main cylinder F, the other side may 
receive an impression by passing round the main 
cylinder G. ‘The whole contrivance is at once 
simple and ingen.ous, and deserves the reader's at- 
tention. 

One of the systems of tapes passes roumd the 
upper surface of the roller E, and the sheet passing 
over them is carried round the under surface of the 
main cylinder F, the tapes keeping the sheet tight 
upon the cylinder. When the sheet arrives to the 
luttom of the cylinder, it comes into contact with 
the form of types lying upon the carriage, which is 
seen placed horizontally below, and which wiil be 
nore particularly spoken of hereafter. ‘The sheet 
having thus received an impression, is carried by the 
system of tapes revolving with tbe cylinder F up. 
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there are three com ion rollers, e, ¢0 situated as 
to press upon the table when it comes under them. 
The axes of these rollers rest in a part of the frame- 
work, and act by their weight upon the table; and in 
order still farther to insure an equable distribution 
of the ink, the axes of these rollers are capabie of a 
slight motion sideways, which motion is of a sort 
of sig-sag description, and given by the form of the 
sides of the table which guide the rollers, The ink 
being thus spread upon the table, must next be dis- 
tributed upon the form of types. ‘Tv distribute the 
ink that has been spread upon the table, over the 
types, there is another system of three or four rol- 
lers, d, also fixed on axes supported by the frame. 
‘These rollers are like the spreading rollers, capable 
of a motion up and down, their axes resting in guides 
fixed in the frame-work, but they are not, like the 
spreading rollers, capable of any sideward motion. 
These distributing rollers act like the spreading 
ones, by their weight, first in receiving the ink from 
the table, and then in distributing it upon the form 
of types. It has already been observed that there 
are two sets of inking apparatus, one at each end 
of the machine, entirely similar tu each other ; and 
from the description of the machine we have given 
above, it will be readily perceived, that while the 
operation of inking the types is going on at one end 
of the machine, the impression is taking place at the 
other, and that while the carriage is moving towards 
the inking rollers, the eccentric roller is down to 
deliver the ink from the metallic roller to the table; 
but when the carriage is returning the eccentric 
roller rises to receive ink from the metallic roller. 
Simple though the inking department seems to be, 
it was nevertheless one of the must difficult to ac- 
complish. 

Fig, 4. is an improved form of Cowper and Ap- 
plegarth's machine, the general principles being the 
same as those of the machine shown in Fig. 3. The 
same letters of reference are used as in Fig. 3. and 
we will now take a general view of the process of 
printing a sheet, in order that the details given 
above may be more closely connected together. 
The sheets of blank paper are laid one by one on 
the table B by one boy, and are carried by the web 
of linen tapes passing over its surface to the roller 
E. The tapes in this table move upon rollers which 
have an alternating motion, so that when a sheet 
has been advanced to the roller E, the tapes return 
to their original position to receive another sheet. 
The motion of this set of tapes is so managed, that 
the sheet just arrives at the junction of the two 
systems of tapes at E, when that part of the main 
cylinder F, which is furnished with a llanket (to 
give elasticity to the pressure) has arrived at the 
roller FE. The sheet is thus grasped by the two 
systems of tapes, and held upon the surface of the 
bianket on the main cylinder F, which revolving, 
presses it upon the inked form of types bereath. 
By the reciprocating motion of the carnage the other 
fornn of types, belonging to the cylinder G, is receiv- 
ing ink, while the paper on the cylinder F is gettin 
the impression, The sheet is now carried rou 
the two cylinders H and I along with the tapes, and 
deiivered by them upon a blanket on the main 
cylinder G, where it will be found inverted, that is, 
with its printed side next to the cylinder. Here it 
receives the second impression, and, after leaving the 
form, the two systems of tapes separating, no longer 
grasp the sheet, which is consequently delivered 
upon a tahie in the centre of the machine. Here 
it is taken by a boy and placed upon a pile. 
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the general principles we have been describing; 
but with a view to simplification and accuracy the 
arrangement of these seventy machines was such 
that not one of them was identical in mechanical 
detail with another. It is the general tendency of 
mechanical invention to simplify, and 8 notable in- 
stance occurs in the history of this machine. No 
fewer than forty wheels were removed from the ori- 
ginal machine of Konig, by Cowper and A pplegarth. 

Some notion of the execution of the printing ma- 
chine may be formed from the following announce- 
ment in the Times of February 14, 1828. “It is 
now nearly fourteen years since ‘ The Times’ first 
issued from our office printed by steam and a me- 
chanical apparatus. At that time we spoke as we 
thought with becoming praise of the perseverance 
and ingenuity of the inventor, Mr Konig, and with 
sufficient modesty, we trust, of our own firmness and 
resolution in overcoming opposing difficulties and 
even dangers. This surprising machine has since 
received certain improvements from the hand of its 
original inventor ; but we have now to nt to 
our readers and the public, an account of a vast and 
most beneficial change which has taken place. The 
first machine printed but 1100 sheets per hour,— 
the reader now holds in his hand an impression 
which a new machine has yielded at the rate of four 
thousand an hour. Such ease, rapidity, and accuracy 
wnited, could hardly ever before be ascribed to any 
fabric constructed by the hand of man, Let but 
the reader contemplate, if he can, what must be the 
rapidity of those motions which throw off four thou- 
sand printed sheets in every hour, or nearly seventy 
ina minute.” The paper is now printed at the rate 
of 4200 impressions per hour, and in cases of great 
emergency at the rate of 5000 per hour. The ori- 
ginal inventor of the printing machine had much 
difficulty in bringing it into operation, and even 
after having satisied himself of the efficacy of his 
contrivance, he encountered the greatest difficulties 
in bringing it into use. Konig himself states that 
“Scarcely ever was there an invention brought to 
maturity under such circumstances. The well known 
fact, that almost every invention seeks as it were 
refuge in England, and is there brought to perfec- 
tion, seems to indicate that the continent has yet to 
learn from her the best manner of encourag- 
ing the mechanical arts. I had my full share in the 
ordinary disappointments of continental projectors, 
and after having spent in Germany and Russia up- 
wards of two years in fruitless applications, I pro- 
ceeded to England.” Dr Olinthus Gregory, when 
discussing this subject in a lecture delivered in 1826 
to the Deptford mechanics’ institution, remarks, 
‘* What could not be accomplished by the encourage- 
ment of princes on the continent, was effected ‘by 
the aid of private individuals in London.” 

The great expedition secured by the printin 
machine, compnred with the operation of the har 
press, alarmed the journeymen printers, who consi- 
dered its introduction highly injurious to the inte- 
rests of the trade, as having a tendency to diminish 
the number of hands employed. They therefore 
gave it all the opposition in their power in Londun, 
as afterwards in Edinburgh and Dublin. Its intro- 
duction to Glasgow occurred at a later period, and 
the intelligence of the workmen had attained ouffi- 
cient strength to convince them of the erroneousness 
of such an idea, and accordingly not the slightest 
opposition was made. ‘To those who have given 
serious attention to the su , and viewed it in all 
its bearings, it must be evident that whatever 
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rinting machines were constructed by | the demand 
Messrs Cowper and Applegarth, all acting upon | the mere ratio of the 


and that in a far greater degree 
diminution of price and a cer- 


would have been avoided.”® They so far suc- 
ceeded as to impress upon the community the pro- 
priety of commuting the system of punishment pre- 
viously in use for imprisonment, excepting in the 
cuse of a few of the most atrocious crimes, for 
which death was still to be inflicted. For some 


years this scheme was regarded as a triumph of 
umanity. I¢ saved the lives of many, 
infliction of a and unwise curporal punishment 


upon more. it was at first much dreaded by the 
criminals themselves ; and the labour, which was 
intended to constitute part of their punishment, 
was found to relieve the state from a great portion 
of the expence which was anticipated, and had 
been regarded as the greatest objection to the plan. 
It extended gradually through most of the states of 
the Union, and was, on all hands, applauded as a 
cheap and efficient substitution of correctional dis- 
cipline fur cruel inflictions. After a time, how- 
ever, it became apparent that the guilty were not 
reformed ; the dread of the state prison wore of; 
recummitments multiplied ; and from the facilities 
of communication which existed among the pris- 
oners, must of them came vut wore than they went 
in; while the systein of olint and over-stint, by 
Which they were permitted to lubour for their own 
benefit, afier periurming a certain tusk for the 
state, enabled them to leave the prison supplied 
with the means of new ruguery, or with a fund for 
Subsistence till the spproach of winter, perha 
rendered it convenient to secure a comfortable 
maintenance in coufuement by the cummision of 
@ stale prison offence. AS prisoners increased in 
number, and became, by their mutual action, more 
and more corrupt, and, by a natural influence upon 
the character of many of the inferior uficers, were 
allowed more extended privileges, the expense of 
these establishments incregsed, so as to become 
greatly burdensome. It was generally acknow- 
ged that crime had not diminished; it was 
believed by many, and feared by must persons, that 
the pentientiary system had failed. Still the public 
nund resulted spainst recurring to the old system 
of punislanent, or relinquishing a scheme which, 
for twenty years, had been the subject of general 
encomiun. ‘There was, perhaps, a morbid sensi- 
bility upon the subject, which was disposed to make 
the condition of the guilty too desirable in many 
respects ; but this served the purpose of simulating 
the eiiurts of the wive and discerning to produce 
some plun which should combine a proper degree 
of lemiy with a just and necessary severity. Much 
was written upon the subject ; many experiments 
were tried, and the geneial current of opinion 
seemed to be inclining to a system of strict solitary 
confnement. Ou this idea, the construction of the 
Auburn prison wus begun in 1816; antl in 1821, 
An act was passed by the New York legislature for 
subjecting convicts, either wholly or partially, to 
solitary cunfinement, according tu their degree 
depravity, and also requiring that each prisoner 
should be ludged in a separate cell,as soun as there 
was a suficient number of cells. This was, per- 
aps, the most uppurtant step in the introduction of 
QL Unproved prison discipline. It is, at least, one 
which is indtspensable wherever any attempt is 
to be made towards the intruduction of any valu- 
able plan of correctional punishment. The means 
of solitary cuntnement at night, and either of soli- 
tary iabour, or of labour in small classes together 
during the day, are essential to the existence of 
the system of prion discipline, which is now most 
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Allen were appointed 
state prisons of New York, to examine the state of 
their discipline, and to report upon apy improve- 
ments, which, in their opinion, ought to be intro- 
the | duced. The result of the wise labours of these 


excellent men was the perfecting of a scheme of 
prison discipline, which had been partially begun 
already at Auburn, and which is substantially the 
mouel on which the reforms attempted in most of 
the other states have been conducted. of consists , 
principally, of the solitary cunfinement con- 
victs ariz the night, and the time of taking their 
meals; of labour during the day ; and of silence at 
all times, except for the purposes of communication 
with their keepers; they are never allowed to 
address each other, not even by sigus or luoks. 
‘The strictest supervision is, uf course, necessary, 
to secure uninterrupted and industrious labour, and 
to prevent the evil communications which would 
otherwise abound. ‘The advantages of this system 
are, that it affurds opportunity alternately for silent 
and solitary reflection, for the salutary action of the 
mind upon itself, and for that mental activity upon 
other objects, and that relaxation from the severer 
task of thinking, which is at ouce to pre- 
serve the h y state of the mind and body, and 
to give efficacy to the meditation which is thus 
encouraged. But this alternation of labour and 
reflection is not the only, nor, perhaps, the greatcst 
advantage of the plan. The unakied thoughts of 
the corrupt and hardened might recur to topics 
which would be any thing but salutary ; but, in the 
silence and darkness of night, the voice of religious 
instruction is heard; and if any circumstances can 
be imagined calculated to impress the warnings, 
the encouragements, the threats, or the hopes of 
religion upon the mind, it must surely be those of 
the convict in his cell, where he is unseen and 
unheard, and where nothing cap reach him but the 
vuice which must come to him, as it were, from 
another world, telling him of things which, perbaps, 
never before entered into his mind ; telling him of 
God, of eternity, of future reward and future pun- 
ishment, of suffering far greater than the mere 
physical endurances of the present life, and of joy 
infinitely beyond the pleasures he may have expe- 
rienced. These instructions frequently discover to 
the guilty tenant of the cell, what seems often not 
to have occurred to him, the simple fact that he 
has a spiritual nature, that he is not the mere 
animal which his habits and hitherto uncontrolled 
propeusities would indicate. And this is a dis- 
covery which, alone, may and does effect a great 
change in 8 man’s whole character. He feels that 
he is a being superior to what he had thought 
himself, and that he is rded as one having 


of | higher powers than he had supposed. his first 


step in the path of improvement is a prodigious 
one s ahew Mnbition i awakened, and the encou- 
ragement of it is the principal thing now needed. 
This encouragement it is part of the system to give. 
The spiritual guide of this outcast fock must study 
the character and previous circumstances of every 
individual ; he must adapt himself and his instruc- 
tions to their wants; he must teach the ignorunt, 
aruuse the careless, touch, if it be pumible, the 
impenitent, lead the willing, and be “ail things to 
all men, if by any means he may save sume.” 
To the morning and evening services of devotion 
are to be added the more direct and elaborate 
instructivos of the Sabbath, and the no less impur- 

infivences which may be cffiected in private 
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$e above suspicion; he must unite to sagacity in the 
discernment of character, knowledge of the world, 
and an acquaintance with the most suitable species 
of mechanical labour, the best manner of executing 
it, and the proper results to be obtained from it; he 
must combine firmness with essential kindness of 
disposition; he must be a man of an exact and 
methodical mind; and, above all, he must be will- 
ing, in the spirit of Christian benevolence, to devote 
hiinself exclusively, and with singteness of purpose, 
tu the great objects which may be attained by his 
agency. These are, certainly, high qualifications; 
but they are not so uncommon as to justify any thing 
like despair of obtaining them. The end to be 
gained is worth the exertion necessary to secure the 
means, The subordinate officers of a penitentiary 
should also be men upon whose integrity and com- 
petent acquaintance with the department they have 
undertaken, unshaken reliance may be placed; men 
whose characters have been proved trustworthy. 
By officers of such merit, much may be done to- 
wards introducing a valuable state of discipline, 
even under unfavourable circumstances, But in 
order to secure the great advantages of the best 
system of prison discipline, it is equally necessary 
that the buildings should be constructed with a view 
tu its introduction, For this purpose, the plan 
which seems to us the best, is that which was first 
adopted at Auburn, and has since been imitated in 
many places, The workshops connected with the 
dormitories may be arranged according to the kind 
of labour to be exercised, and the judgment of the 
Inanagers or superintendent. We have observed 
that this is the plan which appears to us the best ; 
but in order that the reader may have some means 
of judging of the comparative merit of this scheme, 
and that of solitary labour, we shall also state the 
plan of the prison which has been begun, upon a 
vast scale, at Philadelphia, with the intention of 
confining every prisoner to his cell, excepting for a 
little time daily to be given to exercise in the open 
air, in a court connected with his cell, The follow- 
ing account and observations are taken from the 
Third Report of the Boston Prison Discipline So- 
ciety: —“ Construction. The yard wall, which is 
built of stone, thirty feet high, encloses nearly 
twelve acres. The building for the keeper's house, 
and the offices of the prison government, makes a 
part of the south wall, on each side of the centre. 
‘The magnificence of this part of the prison may be 
inferred from the fact, that the yard wall cost about 
200,000 dollars. On the centre of the yard is 
erected the observatory, and on seven lines, diverg- 
ing from the observatory towards the wall, the 
blocks of cells. Two rows of cells are arranged on 
each of these lines, with a passage between them. 
The cells are one story high. Connected with each 
cell, on the outside, is an exercising yard. The 
entrance to the cell is through the exercising yard, 
The place of observation for the keeper over the 
prisoner, is through a small orifice opening from the 
Cell into the ge, which may be closed at plea- 
sure by the keeper, and which is intended to be 
kept generally shut. The only mode of seeing the 
prisoner, while confined in his cell, if the doors are 
shut, is through this orifice, When he is let out of 
his cell into the exercising yard, he may be seen 
either by opening the door of the exercising yard, 
or by walking on the top of the wall over the exer- 
cising yard. The wall of the exercising yard is so 
high, that he cannot be seen from the principal 
observatory, in the centre of the large yard, unless 
the observatory is raised to a height far above that 
contemplated in the original plan. The entrance to 
the cell, from the exercising yard, is secured by 
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double doors, one on each surface of the wall; the 
inner door of grated iron, and the outer door of 
plank. The orifice between the cell and the pas- 
sage, which is large enough to admit the face of a 
man, is secured by double doors of plank.” —*‘ The 
estimated expense of the whole establishment when 
completed, on the original design, is 500,000 dal- 
lars. And when it is completed, it will accommo- 
date only 250 prisoners. ‘The expense of the new 
prison in Connecticut, for the accommodation of 
136 prisoners, was estimated at 30,000 dollars, and 
three-fourths of the work has already been done 
within the estimate.” An obvious remark upon 
these statements is, that economy is decidedly 
favourable to the Auburn plan; and although, as 
we have remarked, economy is not to be regarded 
as its principal recommendation, yet, unless sume 
decided advantage is to be gained by a more expen- 
sive system, it ought to be preferred. Many evils 
were anticipated as likely to arise from imprisun- 
ment on the Philadelphia system, which was origi- 
nally that of absolute solitude without labour; but 
the introduction of labour remedied some of these, 
and others seem not to have occurred. We learn 
from the report of the Inspectors of the prison, 
dated January, 1832, that “the general health of 
the prisoners has been good,” and that ‘the opi- 
nion heretofore exp , that the practical opera- 
tion of this institution is beneficial to the moral, and 
not injurious to the physical, powers of the prison- 
ers, has been confirmed by another year’s experience 
and observation.” It is thought, also, that ‘the 
prisoners can generally maintain themselves by 
their labour in solitude.” In all this, however, we 
perceive no advantage of this system over that of 
united labour. What is here said of the Philadelphia 
plan may be said also of that of Auburn, and, in 
some respects, with much greater force; and there 
are some obvious points of inferiority, besides that 
of increased expense, the effect of which is not 
counteracted, so far as we can yet perceive, by any 
decided advantage. Thus, for instance, there is no 
chapel, and there can, of course, in conformity with 
the plan of total seclusion, be none of those public 
services of religion, which, by judicious manage- 
ment, may be rendered so serviceable in the great 
cause of the reformation of the unhappy convicts. 
Many excellent kinds of hard labour cannot be 
practised in solitude; and thus the chances of pre- 
serving health® are diminished, as well as the 
revenue arising from the labour of the prisoners. 
The difficulties of supervision are also much greater. 
Perhaps further experience may show some 
benefit which will be derived from absolute solitude, 
that will more than counterbalance these and other 
disadvantages, which might be enumerated. But, 
as far as our information now extends, we are dis- 

to recommend the Auburn plan, as possess- 
ing superior advantages of economy, and greater 
facilities for instruction, discipline, and healthful 
abour. 

It would extend this article beyond al] reasonable 
limits, were we to go into the details of the system 
of discipline which may be most advantageously 
practised. Many of these details, too, may and 
must be varied by the circumstances that occur in 
the prison, or in the community; and much must, 
in all cases, be left to the wisdom and the ingenuity 


* From the same report of the inspectors of the Philadel. 
phia prison above referred to, we learn that the average of 
deaths that have occurred, from all causes, during the last 
year, is rather less than six per cent.on the whole number of 
prisoners. This exceeds the av e of some other prisons, 
for the same period; thus at Charlestown ( Massachusetts), 
and Auburn, centage is twoand a half, andat Wethanw- 
Geld, Connecticut, aad Sing re it i Cree. 
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of the superintendent, combined with the results of 
hig practical experience. For all the details which 
can be usefully communicated in writing, we must 
refer to the reports of the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society, which contain a very great amount of most 
valuable information, and are highly honourable to 
the intelligence, the perseverance, and the elevated 
principles of their author.* In conclusion, we shall 
refer to some of the points which are either mater- 
jal to, or intimately connected with, the improve- 
ment of the system of prison discipline, and which 
require more attention than has hitherto been be- 
stowed on them. The first and most essential is, 
the provision for the religious and intellectual in- 
struction of the convicts. ‘There is not a prison 
in this country, and we know of none elsewhere, in 
which what we should consider adequate provision 
is made. to secure the entire services of an able and 
faithful clergyman. Yet it cannot be doubted, that 
the labours of such a one, may be, must be, consi- 
dered likely to contribute as much as any thing in 
the whole scheme. to that reformation of character 
which is contemplated as the great object of all the 
meaus of prison discipline. And is it too much to 
ask, is it too costly an effort, to furnish a faithful 
teacher of the best principles and highest motives 
to the sunken and degraded subjects of the autho- 
Fity of the laws’ ‘he discipline of the peniten- 
tiaries ought to be regarded merely asa part of the 
Ereat system of public instruction, which it is the 

ast of this country to have extended farther than 
Others, And as the subjects of this discipline are 
advanced, not only in life, butin vice ; as they have 
learned much which they ought to unlearn,—the 
difficulties of instencting them are increased, and 
even a more liberal provision should be made for 
them than for others. We lament to say it is, in 
fact, the reverse; and the best system of prison 
discipline cannot be said to have been tairly tried, 
till the scanty pittance provided for the support of 
a clergyman shall be so augmented as (to secure the 
whole time and talents of competent labourers in 
this important field. The effects of this plan, as 
@ system cannot be justly exhibited, till it shall 
have been vastly more extended, It should be car- 
Fied not only into all our penitentiaries, but into 
those scarcely inferior seminaries of iniquity, the 
county gaoly. It should be made, as far as the na- 
ture of the case will admit, universal, and then it 
may be judged of fairly ; and hardly till then. its 
benefits may be made immeasurably greater than 
have yet been experienced from it, and ina vastly 
greater ratio of increase than is indicated by the 
mere number of similar institutions, Connected 
with the system of internal discipline is the length 
of time for which every criminal is to be under its 
influence ; aud this brings us directly to the crimi- 
nal code, ‘The power of pardoning has been so 
much misused, and the danger of its abuse is 
always so great, that we look upon it asa thing 
Which might very safely be dispensed with. As a 
part of the same grand system of universal instruc- 
tion, and a part most highly important to the gene- 
ral welfure, the houses of reformation for juvenile 
offenders ought to be favourably regarded. They 
are conducted on the same general plan as the pri- 
sons for older violators of law, with such modifica- 
tions as adapt it to the tenderer years, and more 
docile dispositions of these useful subjects of pun- 
ishment. Nothing can have a greater tendency to 
reduce the number both of criminals and prisons, 
than the general establishment of houses of refor- 
gnation. 





© The reverend Louls Dwight, secretary of the society, 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE—PRIVATEER. 


PRIVATEER ; a vessel of war owned ani 
equipped by private individuals to see or piri 
the ships of an enemy. 


fare so repugnant to all our better feelings, ani » 
inconsistent with the respect paid to private pr 
perty in warfare on land, should so long have pr. 
vailed. 
barbarous times. For several ages after the im: 
tion of the northern barbarians, war and p:aoa 
might almost be considered as individual ngx 
Every one might seek his furtune by preuatory # 
cursions upon the enemy, by land or ses. Te 
infidel powers borderinyy on the Mediterr-om 
covered that sea with small piratical vessel. c/ 
the Christian states, partly in self-defence, pea 
from hope of gain, fitted out small cruisers, of aan 
their merchant ships. No public commision & 
required. The first check to the practice dj 
vate plundering upon sea was by confining the rk 
to those who received letters of marque or repe.ah 
These were issued upon the petition of a sabe 
who complained of injustice done him by same + 
reign prince or subject, and they empowered & 
party to obtain satisfaction by seizing the cod 4 
any subject of the offendinz state. It does s 
seem to have been considered necessary to be > 
vided with letters of reprisals till the fourteath 
century, and no mention is made of them inte 
ties prior to that time. It is probable that, ze 
fifteenth century, commissions began to be issacc» 
private subjects in time of war similar to the 
which were granted for making reprisals in twed 
peace ; but the practice of granting: commissions 
privateers did not become general beivre the edd 
the sixteenth century. The first instance in shri 
their aid appears tohave been considered imporas 
in carrying on war was in the contest be:wes 
Spain and her revolted provinces of the Low Com- 
tries. which began in 1560. In 1570, the prince dl 
Orange, in the hope of replenishing his impovs 
ished finances, by seizing on the money sent ia 
Spain to the Netherlands, issued commisswas ¥ 
inany of his adherents, authorizing them to ene 
against the ships of Span. A considerable fet 
was equipped, and, increasing daily in numbes, 
they soon became terrible by their depredatias, 
not only on the commerce of Spain and the Nethet- 
lands, but on that of their own and other countries 
It is said that their country sutlered from them mt 
less than from the despotism and cruelty of Alva 
The French, however, were probably the &st e 
send out in considerable numbers these scourges of 
the sea. Their code exhibits the most ancient rez 
lations concerning privateers, and their maritime 
laws have always been the most severe against the 
commerce of neutrals, In 1555. the people of 
Dieppe fitted out nineteen ships and six brigantines, 
in consequence of having received a commission to 
attack several Dutch ships of great hurthen, re 
turning from Spain. Spain and England. shordy 
after the depredations committed under the con- 
missions of the prince of Orange, issued commie 
sions to great numbers of privateers. ‘lhe expeds 
tions of Drake and Frobisher are said to have 

of this nature, The Dutch war for inde 

which began in 1569, did not end till 1648. In that 
long contest, the use of privateers became familiar, 
and has remained so since in all wars between mari- 
time countries, and governments have ly en 
couraged them. The evils sutfered from them and the 
complaints of neutrals have been so great, that vari- 
ous expedients have been resorted to for checking 
their excesses ; but it has been hitherto found impote 
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Such a vessel mut te | 
licensed by government, or she is a pirate. Its: 
matter of just astonishment that a species of we. | 


It is a relic of the plundering habs. - 


PRIVET—PRIZE. 


sible to impose effectual restraints upon forces called 
into action by motives so sordid, Considering the 
injustice and immorality of privateering, the many 
Senmen thrown by it into prisons, and thus taken 
from the service of their country,® and the distress 
thus brought upon their famiiies; the difficulty of 
procuring sailors to man the fleets, or defend the 
coasts, when they are lured by the hope of plunder 
to embark in lony aud distant cruises ; the ill will 
and jealousy excited in neutral nations by the vexa- 
tion to which their commerce is exposed from it ; 
the murders and piracies which it inevitably pro- 
duces, and the injury done to the morals of the com- 
munities engaged in it,—it is strange that the 
example of the United States of America in their 
treaty with Prussia, in 1785, has not been more 
imitated. ‘That treaty provides that “ neither of the 
contracting powers shall grant or issue any commis- 
sion toany private armed vessels, empowering them 
to take or destroy trading vessels.” (For the laws 
respecting captures by armed vessels, whether pub- 
lic or private, see Prize.) 

PRIVET (lizustrum eulgare) ; a European shrub, 
allied to the lilac. ‘The leaves are lanceolate, entire, 
Opposite, al smooth; the flowers small, white, 
slightly odorous, having two stamens and a single 
style, and disposed in terminal panicles. The ber- 
ries are usually small and globular, purple or black, 
and remain on the tree during the winter season, 

PRIVILEGE ; any kind of right, prerogative or 
advantage attached to a certain person, condition 
oc employment, exclusive of others.— Pririligium 
canonis is the protection ofa Roman Catholic clergy- 
man, by which every person is excommunicated 
who strikes him. ‘The pope only ean suspend this 
excommunication, ‘The word privileged was very 
frequently used in the French republic, as the odious 
privileges of certain orders mainly contributed to 
produce the revolution. 

PRIVY COUNCIL in Great Britain. (See 
Council, Privy. Orders in council ace orders issued 
by the king, by and with the advice of his privy 
council, ether by virtue of the royal prerogative, 
and independentiy of any act of parliament, or by 
virtue of seeh act. authorizing the king in council 
to modiy or dispense with certain statutory provi- 
sions, which it may be deemed expedient, in parti- 
eular conjunctares, to alter or suspend, When a 
permission is to be given to a parteular indivi- 
dual, it is usual to grant it by heense ; but: orders 
in coune!l are of amore general nature, amd contain 
dispensations or prolibiuens extending to a while 
branch of commerce. 

PRIZE. By the term prize is generally under- 
stondany thine captured in virtue of the rights of 
war (jure ledii. | Property captured on and. is 
usually ealied douty, andos generally disposed of at 
ooce by the commanding general, or reserved tor 
the disposal of his sovereign, whois accustomed to 
bestow and distribute it according to his discretion, 
Few roles are therefore to be fomul in treatises of 
publie law on the rights of war, im regand to cap- 
tires on land. ‘The conqueror, indeed, generally 
respects private property acom motives of policy or 
clemency. He observes, or ourht to observe, the 
terios of capitulabon, of there are any ; and, orb. 
marily, he does not give up any place which is con. 
quered to pillage or sick. Bat) property captured 
in battle ofa general or moveable nature is com- 
sony subjected to immediate distribution; and the 
Prmneapal question which anses is how it is to be 
treated upon recapture, Is it to be restored by 





@ it be said that, at the clute of the war terminated by the 
pence of Amicus, there were 90,000 French sailere in Britizh 
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the law of postliminy (jus post/iminii) to the ori- 
ginal owner, or does it belong to the recaptor 2 In 
general, upon principles of strict law, if the capture 
has been absolute, and the possession complete by 
the enemy, it is deemed his property, and the title 
of the original owner is divested, so that he cannot 
reclaim it. But most nations have introduced into 
their own laws some modifications of this principle, 
and, in regard to their own subjects, have given a 
right of restitution to the original owner, upon his 
muking some compensation. For the most part, 
however, these modifications are applied more 
extensively to captures at sea than to captures on 
land. In regard, to maritime captures, a very dif- 
ferent course has been pursued by all nations, in 
modern times, from that which governs in causes of 
captures on land. As all nations have an equal 
rivht to navigate the ocean, and to curry on com- 
merce with each other, belligerents are bound to 
respect the rights and property of neutrals, whether 
navigating the ocean or engaged in trade in foreign 
ports. The right of belligerents to capture the 
property of their enemies on the sea is adinitted. as 
well as their right to prevent any frauds, or viola- 
tions of the law of nations on the part of neutrals. 
But these rights are limited, and must be so exer- 
cised as not to intrench upon the independence or 
rights of other nations, Now it is obvious that it is 
extremely difficult, if not wholly impracticable, to 
ascertain, with entire certainty, what ships aud car- 
goes sailing on the ocean, or found in belligerent 
ports, belong to enemies, and what to neutrals. 
Yet it is the duty of the belligerent sovereign, who 
exercises the power of capture, to abstain from 
seizing the one, while he may lawfully seize the 
other, Some mode of ascertaining the character 
and genuineness of each must therefore be devised, 
in order to prevent the abuse of the power, and to 
secure to neutrals a just protection. ‘The belli- 
gerent acts at his peril, and is responsible for every 
abuse ; and, if the wrongs are at once flagrant and 
frequent, they inevitably produce that state ef 
national irritation and national injury which are 
the general causes of war. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of instituting some tribunals to take cognizance 
of maritime captures, to ascertain their validity, 
and, alter suitable proceedings, to pronounce a 
decree of condemnation or acquittal. Accordingly, 
in modern times, it is settled, as a part of the law 
of nations, that every belligerent hag a right to 
establish tribunals of prize, to examine into all 
maritime captures, and judicially to decide upon 
their validity. ‘The final sentence, when pro- 
nounced, is deemed the act of the sovereign, 
deliberately adopted, aud be thereby becomes 
responsible to all foreign nations for its cur- 
rectness. But this right would be of ligle prac- 
tical value, if other nations were not) bound, so 
far as the property in controversy is) concerned, 
by such a sentence. Tlence, asa corollary flowing 
from this principle, it is another well-settled) princi- 
ple, that the courts of prize of the captors have 
exclusive jurimliction over all matters touching 
captures made under the authority of their sovereign; 
and the courts ot other nations have no jurisdiction, 
or authority to inquire into, or to adjudicate upon 
them. And the sentence of a court of competent 
jurisdiction ouce pronounced becomes conclusive, 
aml obligatory upon all the world, Tt changes the 
property, aid divests the former tide of the owner, 
if itas a sentence of condemnation; and all nations 
are bound to respect the new title acquired under 
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I. It heing, then, a fundamental principle that, 
in matters uf prise, eS juriediction Wel Va 
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found on board a neutral ship, and the conduct of 
the neutral is buna side, he is entitled to receive the 
Stipulated ireight of carriage from the captors. If 
Reutral property is found on board an enemy ship, 


the neutral must, if the captors are willing to com- | 


plete the voyage, pay to the captors the stipulated 
reiwht upon due delivery and restitution. 

Vil. As to the nature and proofs of proprietary 
interest in ships and cargoes, In the ordinary 
course of things, the proprietary rights must be 
jus ed ot by the documents and evidence found on 

vard, and the general principles of national juris- 
prudence applicable to such subjects. No nation 
lus a right to decide such questions by its own mere 
mutiticipal regulations, as to the rights of property, 
bat must decide them upon the general doctrines of 
the law of nations. Every ship navigating the ocean 
is expected to have on board some papers, which, 
uoler proper verifications, shall establish her na- 
tional character. The usual papers, therefore, 
which the laws of her own country require as evi- 
dence of that character, ought to be on board ; and 
if they are not, that very circumstance creates a 
suspicion of a false and assumed character. ‘The 
like rule applies to cargoes ; for these are expected 
to be accompanied by suitable documents to prove 
the ownership and national character, and to be 
veriged by some public or customary authentica- 
tions of public officers. The general criterion, 
therefore, adopied by the law of nations to distin- 
guish the property of diilerent nations found on the 
sea, is to require the production of such documents 
as the laws of the nation i:self require, as evidence 
of proprietary interest. But these papers are not 
deemed conclasive, but only prima facte, evidence, 
until they are impeached. ‘Ihere are, however, 
sume peculiar rules of evidence adopted in prize 
Courts, Which require to be mentioned, In the first 
place, itis a rule of prize courts, in all cases of 
capture, Qat the burden of proof is on the claimant 
to prove a neutral proprietary interest. If he fails 
so todo, the property is deemed hostile. One reason 
for thus rime as. the difiiculty of the captors estab- 
hsiing the courary, us they have no privity with 
the shippers; and another is, the extreme facility 
and frequency of covering belligerent property 
uoider neutral diszuises in tine of war. Another 
rile is, that the circumstance of property being 
found on board of an enemy's ship affords a pre 
stuuption, that it is enemy's property ; and that pre- 
stuunpoon will prevail, until itis clearly displaced by 
suistuctory evidence to the contrary. Another rule 
is, that where a party claims under a title by ca 
ture, he must show a sentence of condemnation ; tor 
though, as between bellierents, the property is, or 
may be changed by mere capture, neutrals or others 
purchasing from Wem, must show a good title under 
the sie, wich ean only be by such a sentence, 
Goods are usuaily accompanied by bills of lading, 
invoices, and Jetters of consignment. But a mere 
cousigument to 8 pacty is no absolute proof of pro- 
perty ; for he may be die mere agent of the shipper, 
itis, therefore. a rule, that in such a case, the goods 
must appear by the documentary evidence to be 
really shipped ou account and rivk of the consignee. 
The consignment must amount to 8n absolute trans- 
fer of the property to the consignee ; for, if it is con- 
tingent. of dependent upon future occurrences. it is 
deemed to remain still ia the shipper. Thus, if the 
shipment is made on the joint account of the shipper 
aud consignee, or on the sule account of the con- 
sienee at his opuon, the property, during the voy- 
nye, remains in the shipper, aod insy be captured as 
his, for, until the option is made, there is no absolute 
trausies; so, if a sale made during war be condi- 
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tional or contingent, or dependent upon future acts 
or circumstances, the proprietary interest is deemed 
to belong to the vender: 90, if the guods ure sent 
by the vender to the vendee without orders, though 
on account of the latter, the interest remains in whe 
vender, It is also a rule of the prize court, that 
property cannot, in time of war, be transferred in 
transits ; so that, for all the purposes of capture, it 
is treated as belunging to the same party, during the 
whole voyage, to whom it belonged at its com- 
menvement. Another rule is, that no lien upon 
enemy's property by way of pledge, or hypotheca- 
tion, or for advances made by the consignee, or in 
virtue of a general balance of accounts due to the 
consignee, as factor, is regarded in the prize court 
as sufficient to defeat the rights of captors; nor, 
indeed, any liens except such known liens as accumn- 
pany the very goods by the universal commercial 
law, such as a lien for treight. The reason for this 
rule is, that the liens created by private persons 
must be essentially dependent upon und connected 
with the municipal laws of the countries where the 
parties live, and the courts of prise would be in 
volved in endless perplexity in the examination of 
them, and they would open a wide door for the in- 
troduction of false and traudulent claims, which such 
courts could have no adequate means to detect. 
VIEL. Another inquiry is, how far the property of 
belligerent subjects engaged in trade with their 
enemies, is lisble to capture and condemnation, 
The declaration of war puts (as has been seen) all 
the subjects of the different nations at war with each 
other, as well as the nations themselves, in their 
sovereign capacity: hence all traffic between such 
subjects being enemies, is prohibited by the law of 
nations, and not only all traffic and commerce, 
strictly so called, but all commercial dealings. 
Theretore, entering into contracts with an enemy, 
making remittances to him, or paying debts to hia, 
during the war, is deemed an illegal intercourse, 
which muy inter:ere with the national pulicy, und, 
in some cases, paralyze the operations of the war, 
A belligerent has no right to go into the enemy's 
cuuntry at all without the license of his own gov- 
emmment, even for the purpose of bringing away 
guods which were purchased bejore the war com- 
menced. ‘The same principle applies to the subjects 
of an ally in the war; for the duties of each are the 
same, Hence the property of a subject, or of an 
ed in commerce wih the enemy, 
is liable to capture, and treated as eneiny's property; 
jor no person can be permitted to set up ina court 
of prize a claim to property founded on a Vieiauon 
of the law of nations, And it matters not whether 
the trade be carned on chreetly or indirectly with 
the enemy, directly with the enemy's ports, or indi- 
rectly through a neutral port ; or whether there be 
an actual trade, or ouly an attempt to trade, for the 
voyage is itself illegal. Aud if a beiligerent be 
engaged in any trade in violation of the munwipal 
laws of his own country, and the property so en- 
gaged is captured, he cannot maintain any claim tor 
it in the courts of prize of hie own country ; for he 
cannot be permitted to set up his own offence against 
the laws to protect his propery from comlemnation ; 
and his claim being rejected, the property is of course 
confiscated, as enemy property, for want of a proper 
claim. If a vessel iy captured during the suine 
vayage in which the offence of illegal traffic is com- 
mitted, although after it has been cominitted, she is 
still deemed in delicto, and subject to confiscation, 
And perhaps the same rule of cuniscation would be 
applied to the return voyage, as is applied in cusea 
of breach of blockade and contraband ol war. can 
_ 1X. I¢ is often an important question, hawt 
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make suitable explanations, and to show the insuff- 
ciency of the reasons to send her in for adjudica- 
tion. Some stratagems of war are permitted in 
order to secure captures, (assailing and chasing un- 
der false colours) but the law of nations does not 
permit firing or capturing under false colours. It 

the duty, also, of the captors, after capture, to 
prevent all spolistion and damage by the prise crew, 
and to abstain from breaking bulk, or removing any 
of the property, unless in cases of necessity. If any 
acts of this nature occur, the court of prise will re- 
quire at their hands a full justification. Upon ar- 
rival in the proper port, it is the duty of captors, 
without delay, to cause proceedings to be instituted 
in the proper prise court, so that the legality of the 
capture may be immediately ascertained. In case 
of any undue delay, they will be made liable for 
demurrage, if restitution is decreed. And 
newtral may himself, by a proper application to the 

ise court, compel the captors to proceed to ad- 
Padication, if they unreasonably delay. In cases of 
iliegal capture, the inquiry often arises, Who are 
responsible for the damages and costs? In respect 
to public ships, the general rule is that the actual 
wrou r,and he alone, is responsible. By the 
actual wrongdoer is meant the commander who has 
directed the capture ; for the subordinate officers 
and crew, who have only acted in obedience to his 
ocders, are not responsible. Hlowever, when any 
unauthorised act has been done by a prise master, 
or by a part of his crew, such actual wrongdoers, 
thus acting without authority, may, perhaps, be 
made directly responsible. ‘The rule in relation to 
the actual wrongdoer is so inflexible that, if the 
capture has been made by a captain under the in- 
structions of the commodore or admiral command- 
ing the squadron, or the station, who is not present 
at the time of the capture, the sole remedy lies 
against the actual captor alone, although he may 
have his own remedy against his superior officer, 
upader whose instructions he has acted. In respect 
to private armed vessels, a different rule prevails. 
There the commander is not only responsible, but 
the owners of the ship also, for all the illegal acts 
of the commander and crew. And, for the purpose of 
making this responsibility effectual, on the grant of 
cummissions to privateers, bonds are usually taken, 
with sureties, asa guaranty against their misconduct. 

XI. Recaptures. A recapture may be of the 
property of a fellow-subject, or of an ally in the war, 
or of a neutral. It may be from the hands of a 
pirate or of an enemy. In respect to captures by 
pirates, no property can be acquired by them, and 
cunsequently the capture creates no change of 
ownership. It is, therefore, to be restored to the 
original owner, upon the payment of a suitable 
compensation, commonly called salvage, to the re- 
captors. But, in respect to captures hy enemies, 
the change of property is complete from the time 
when the capture is deemed finn and secure, 
whether this be as soon as the surrender (dedttio) 
and possession are perfected, or by pernoctation, as 
holding the possession after cnpture for a night, or 
by possession during any other stipulated period, 
or by carrying the property within the ports and 
territory (iafra prirsidia) of the capturing power, or 
by a sentence of condemnation, Various doctrines 
have at different times, prevailed among nations, 
applicable to each of these predicaments of the 
captured property, the general rule being admitted, 
that the property is changed as soon as the capture 
is firm and secure, and the question still remaining 
open as to the time at which it is to be deemed frm 
ani secure. The right of postliminy (jas postli- 
minis) is deemed to attach to all property captured, 
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of which there is not such a firm and secure 

sion. And, therefore, different nations will with- 
hold, or will grant restitution of property captured, 
according to the principles adopted in their own 
codes of practice on this subject. The ordinances 
of many nations have made special provisions on 
the subject of recaptures. By the law of France 
(ordinance of 1631), if a French vessel is recaptured 
from the enemy after twenty-four hours’ possession, 
she is a good prise to the recaptors ; and if re- 
captured before twenty-four hours’ possession, 
she is restored to the owner upon the payment of 
one third of the value as salvage. But this rule is 
construed to apply solely to recaptures by private 
armed ships; for if made by public ships, restitution 
is decreed without payment of any salvage, whether 
the recapture be before or after the twenty-four 
, ion. France applies a similar rule to 
the recaptures of the vessels and property of her 
allies from the enemy. The law of Spain, in regard 
to recaptures from the enemy, is similar to that of 
France. By the law of Denmark, in the code of 
Christian V., if the recapture be before twenty-four 
hours’ possession, the property is equally divided 
between the original owner and the recaptors ; if 
afterwards, the recaptors take the whole. By the 
law of Sweden of 1667, the recaptors are entitled 
to a salvage of two-thirds of the value, and the re- 
maining third is to he restored to the original owner, 
whatever length of time the vessel may have been 
in the hands of the enemy. Some alterations have 
been admitted into the regulations of these nations, 
in more modern times, either by positive ordinances, 
or by the practice of their courts, indicating a consi- 
derable fluctuation of opinion ; but it is not neces- 
sary, and scarcely would be useful, to trace out 
these alterations in detail. Great Britain and the 
United States of America have adopted the rule, 
that the property of the owner is not devested, 
except by a sentence of condemnation. In respect 
to recaptures from the enemy of ships belonging to 
their own subjects or citizens, they are to be re- 
stored, upon payment of salvage, if there bas been 
no such sentence. And, by recent statutes (43 
Geo. 3, ch. 160, and 45 Geo. 3, ch. 72), British 
vessels and goods are, upon recapture from the 
enemy, restored, upon the payment of one-eighth of 
the value, if recaptured by a public ship, and one- 
sixth if recaptured by a privateer or other vessel, 
without reference to the consideration, whether the 
property has been condemned by a court of prize or 
not. There is an exception of vessels which have 
been set forth by the enemy as ships of war. So 
that, in Great Britain, the right of postliminy con- 
tinues forever, or, at least, until the return of peace. 
In the United States of America, the act of congress 
of 1800 has adopted a rule, similar to that of Great 
Britain, in all cases where there has not been a 
sentence of condemnation, With them, therefore, 
the right of postliminy is extinguished by such a sen- 
tence. The salvage is one-eighth to public ships, 
and one-sixth to private ships, in cases of restitu- 
tion. But, if the vessel has been set forth and armed 
for war by the enemy before the recapture, then the 
salvage is one moiety of the value. In res to 
the recapture of vessels, and other property belong- 
ing to allies, the rule adopted by Great Britain is 
the rule of reciprocity. If the ally would restore 
Hritish vessels and property in a like predicament, 
then restitution is decreed : if the ally would not 
restore, then the recaptors are entitled to the whole 
property. And, in the absence of all evidence of 
any rule adopted by an ally, the British rule is ap- 
plied in favour of the ally, until it appears that such 
ally acts towards British pruperty vn a less liberal 
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principle. When the rule of the ally is ascertained, 
Great Britain then adopts the rule of the ally. 
America has adopted an equally liberal course. 
In all cases of recaptures from the enemy of pro- 
perty belonging to nations or their subjects in 
amity with the United States, where there has been 
no sentence of condemuation, restitution is decreed, 
or not, according to the rule which is adopted by 
such nation in like circumstances towards the 
United States, But no restitution is decreed after 
the property has been condemned by the sentence 
ofa competert tribunal. In respect to recaptures 
of neutral property. the general rule is to restore 
the property without the demand of any salvage, 
if the talking by the enemy was without any reason- 
able cause. and was merely wroneful. But, if the 
capture wis rightful, and the neutral property was 
liable to condemnation, or, from the known course 
of practice of the enemny, was in danger thereof, 
then, as a beneficial service is rendered to the neu- 
tral. salvage is demandable. ‘The ground of this 
distinction is chvious, If the original capture be 
wrongful. the neutral is entitled to a decree of 
restitution, with damages and costs at the hands of 
the captors; ard it is no benefit to him to make a 
recapture, But if the conduct of the neutral vessel, 
or the nature of the cargo, would subject, or might 
probably subject, them to condemnation, then the 
recapture isa benefit to the neutral, and entitles 
the recaptors to the remuneration, So, if the enemy 
is in the habit of disregarding the law of nations, 
and violating all the just rights of neutrals, and 
refusing them suitabie redress, or harassing them 
with unjust litigation, as, in such cases, there is 
danger of loss to the neutral, a like remuneration 
Should be paid to the recaptors. Principles ofa 
similar nature are applicable to a reseue uf a prize 
by the original crew, or others in aid of them, or 
by mere strangers. ‘The resene may be by citizens 
or subjects of the helligerents, of property belong- 
ing to fellow-subjects or fellow-citizens, or by 
foreigners, of property belonging to foreigners, or 
by citizens or subjeets, of property belonging to 
foreigners, or by foreigners, of properly belonging 
to citizens or subjects of the belligerents. In all 
these cases, salvage is due where it would be due 
in cases OF recapture. In cases of derelict by the 
enemy after capture, the salvors are also entitled to 
salvace upon restitution; and in like manner upon 
derations made by the enemy before condemnaticn, 
where the donees have brought the property into 
port, and it is restored (as it ought to be} to the 
original owner, Where a hostile ship is captured, 
and is afterwards recaptured by the enemy, and 


and the contract so entered into between the perss 
is, upon principles of public faith and policy, ted 
valid. It is usual, in such cases, to retaim the mas 
ter, or some of the officers of the prize, as hostages 
for the strict fulflment of Uie contract. The dead 
or escape of the hostages, they being merely ser. 
rity, does not discharge the contract. And al:hongk, 
upon strict principles of law, it has been thoork, 
by the British courts, that actions upon ransom bils 
cannot be brought against the owners (who, 2s or! 
us the hostages and master, are bound by the ces 
tract) during the war, yet it seems difficult upa 
principle to perceive why a court of prize misht pt 
properly enforce it as a contract of prize exceptd 
from the general rule of hostilities. The efecd 
a ransom is, that it amounts to a virtual safece 
duct to the vessel and cargo during the remainder 
of the voyage, so as to prevent the property froma 
second capture by another belligerent cruiser of the 
same nation. If it were otherwise, the ransum em 
tract would scarcely be entered into; and, since tle 
validity of the contract is conceded, there 5 
implied consent on the part of the sovereign of de 
captors, that it shall bea protection from sie 
quent capture during the voyage. If the pra, 
however, deviates from the voyage, she forfcits ths 
protection, and will be liable again to capture 
And if she is lost during the vayage, the nee 
contract is still obligatory upon the parties; fart 
is not on the part of the captors a contract four the 
risk, unless they expressly so engage, but a sxple 
surrender of their own rights acquired by capare. 
If the prize be a neutral, still, if the capture sm 
utterly wrongful, but founded upon justifiable axe 
of capture, such as hreach of blockade, carryxg 
contraband, or other violation of neutral duties, # 
even if it is upon probable cause of capture, 4 
sending in for adjudication, a ransom bill given by 
the neutral for a release is pood, and will be @ 
forced in the tribunals of the neutral country. Be 
suppose, after the ransom bill is taken, the capi 
ing ship, together with the Dill, is captured. whz 
becomes of the ransom bill, and to whom does z 
belong? The answer is, that the ransom bill ss 
part of the capture, and the debtors npon it am 
thus discharged from all claims by the enemy ups 
it. But it does not necessarily follow, that de 
recaptors, succeeding to the rights of the ranwa 
holders, might not be entitled to salvage for the 
henefit rendered to the debtors upon the ransom 
bill. Pothier says (De Propriété, n. 139, n. 149 
that, in cases of deviation ufter the ranson, if a 
second capture takes place, the ransom holders sre 
entitied to the amount out of the proceeds of the 


then is recaptured again from the enemy, the oriei-. prize, and the second captors can only take the 
nal captors are not entitled to restitution upon pay- | residue. © And, under such circumstances, he 
ment of salvage; for all their rights were devested | deems the debtors on the ransom. bill discharged 
by the first recapture, The same role applies where , from their obligation, His reasoning does not seem 
the original captorshave voluntarily abandoned their | very satisfactory, In England, ransom bills are 
prize, but not where the abandonment has been , hibited, and declared by statute to be void, 
involuntary, and occasioned by the terror of a supe- | in cases of extreme necessity, to be allowed by the 
rior force of the enemy. In all cases where the ; court of admiralty. In America, no statute rext- 
amount of salvage is not expressly provided for by | lations exist; and, therefore, the doctrine stands on 
law in cases of recapture, the power of courts of ; the general law of nations. 
prize to award it is discretionary, XII. Joint captures. Captures may be made 
XII. Connected with the subject of recapture, | by a single vessel, or by an associated force acting 
that of ransom may properly find a place. It has; together by preconcert, or accidentally co-operat- 
been already stated that, during war, all intercourse, | ing, or by a detached ship belonging to a squadroe, 
and right of making contracts, are suspended be- | by privateers, or by public ships of war, by naval 
tween belligerents, as interdicted by the Jaw of | forces alone, or by the conjoint operation of land 
nations. But an exception has been uniformly | and naval forces. 1. In relation to public ships, 
recognised in the practice of nations as to contracts | the general rule is, that all public ships in sight st 


of ransom, This contract arises when the enemy, 
having made capture of o prize, consents to re- 
plore it, upon receiving @ suitable compensation ; 





the time of the capture are deemed to be assisting, 
and are, therefore, entitled to share in the captore. 
It is otherwise in relation to privateers, for their be 
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ing in sight is not sufficient, unless they are purposely 
and previously associated together; but there must be 
netual intimidation, and actual or constructive assis- 
tance. The reason of this distinction is, that public 
ships are under a constant obiigution to attack the 
enemy; and, therefore, from the mere circumstance 
of their being insight, a presumption arises that they 
have an intention to capture. But, in the case of pri- 
vateers. no such obligation exists; and the law does 
not, thereture, give them the benefit of a like pre- 
sumption, Besides, in cases of public ships, the 
rule ensures harmony in the service ; and in favour 
of public ships, the rule prevails even when the 
actual capture is made by a privateer, There are 
exceptions, however, to the rule, even in relation 
to public ships, where the circumstances of the case 
repel the presumption of constructive assistance, 
“Thus, if the pubiie ship be pursuing a course 
inconsistent with any notion of capture, or if she 
have given up the chase, or oiberwise abandoned 
all intention of co-operation or pursuit, the claim of 
jeint capture will be repelled. But, even in eases 
of public ships. the rule of being in sight is strictly 
construed, “The ship must, at dhe tine of capture, 
be actually in sight; it is not sufficient that she has 
been so the day before: she must also be in sight 
at the commencement of the engagement, or chase, 
or during its continuance, A couvoying ship, not- 
withstanding her special employment, may be 
entitled to share as joint captor, if, by chase or 
intimidation, she aids in a capture, without inter- 
fering with convoy duty. In captures made by 
boats, itis a general rule that the ships to which 
they belong are entitled to share. In respect to 
public ships associated in the same service, or 
engaged ina joint enterprise. the general rule is, 
that they are entitled to shure in each other's 
prizes made while in such service or enterprise. 

‘uus, Where a fleet is engayed in a blockade, the 
grrvice is considered as joint, and all the fleet are 
entitled to share in captures inade by any one of 
the ships, But it will be otherwise as to vessels 
previously detached upon a separate service, or 
tw coplures nade in another service, for which they 
were not associated. ln regard to conjunct opera- 
tions by land and naval forces, how far captures 
nade by the latter are to be shared by the former, 
depends upon ciremmstances, A mere veneral co- 
operation tor the same general objects is not suffi- 
cient. But an actual co-operation is” clearly 
sufficient. So an ally co-operating by land or sea 
in a capture is entitled to share in it. In respect 
to joint captures by public ships, the rule, as to the 
proportion in which they are to share, is generally 
settled by statute. Inthe United States of America, 
it is provided by an act of congress, that capturing 
Ships shall share gecording to the number of men 
awl puns on hoard each ship in sight. In respect 
to Joint captures by privateers, no statute recula- 
tions exet; and the reneral cule of the prize law, 
in such coses, is, that they are to share in proportion 
to their relative strength, In Great Britain and 
the United Stues of America, this relative strength 
is measured by the number of men on board 
nssistng in the capture. The rule is the same 
wiere an ally co-operates in the capture, and in 
ezres of joint capture by a publ.ec ship and a private 
ship. whether commi-sionet or not. 

NIV. ‘Phe effects of a suspension of hostilities, 
and a treaty of peace, An anmistice, truce, or 
other suspension of hostilities, is binding between 
the parties trom its date: and all captures made 
subsequently thereto must be restored hy the 
soverengn, Kut the actual captors, if they hnve 
HO nuluce, are not to bp deemed gullty of a wrung: 
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ful act to the extent of being liable for vindictive 
costs and damages, at least, if they have not been 

uilty of gross misconduct or wiliul negligence. 
Shere may, indeed, be special cases in which igno- 
rance of a treaty of peace, or of a suspension of 
hostilities, either geuerally or in particular places, 
might not excuse a party from responsibility for a 
capture, or other wrongs done to the injured party, 
and in which the sovereign would be bound to 
indemnify him. But such cases are rare, and are 
governed by their own circumstances, ‘To avoid 
inconveniences of this sort, it is customary to fix 
certain distant periods at which hostilities shall 
cease in different places, so that all parties may 
have suitabie opportunities of notice. In cases 
where such stipulated periods are fixed, subse- 
quent captures are deemed utterly invalid, But as 
to captures antecedently made, especially after 
notice of the existence of the peace, some diversity 
of opinion exists among writers on public law. 
The better opinion, however, seeins to be, that if 
the treaty does not otherwise pruvide, the rule of 
uli pussidetis prevails, A treaty of peace has the 
effect uf quieting all titles of possession acquired 
during the war, unless a different stipulation is 
made, It therefore operates as conclusively between 
the belligerents as the most formal sentence of con- 
demnation, And whatever defect may exist in the 
title, the infirmity is cured, or at least it can no 
longer be insisted on, And neutrals, who have 
acquired property from belfizerents, under defec- 
tive titles, have a right to avail themseives of this 
confinnatory operation, by a treaty of peace. What- 
ever rights existed antecedent to hostilities between 
the subjects of the belligerents, if no confiscation or 
action upon them has taken place during the war, 
are revived, and may be pursued and claimed, upun 
the return of peace, 

XV. Such is a brief outline of some of the more 
important principles of prize law, applicable to 
maritime captures. A fuil examination of all uf 
them, in their details, could be made only in a 
large and voluminous treati-e. This sketch will 
be closed by a summary of some of the princi] les 
which regulate the general practice of the English 
ond American courts of prize. 1. As soon as the 
captured ship arrives in port, the prize-master is 
bonnd to give notice thereof to the proper court of 
prize, and to deliver, upon oath, into the registry 
of the court, all the papers found on board of the 
ship. It is the duty of the captors to send in, with 
the ship, the muster or some of the principal officers 
and crew of the ship, in order that their testimony 
may be taken, upon standing interrogatories, which 
are prepared under the direction of the prize court. 
The prize-master accordingly gives notice to the 
cominissioners appeinted to take the examinations 
of the master and crew of the captured ship, so 
brouzht in, upon these interrogatories ; and these 
examinations are made ininediately after the 
arrival in port; and in order to prevent frauds and 
concealments, the witnesses, before examination, 
nre not ulluwed to have any communication with, 
or to be instructed by, counsel. Each witness is 
separately examined, and his answers written 
down, and the whole are then subscribed by him, 
and verified by the commissioners, and then certi- 
fed, under seal, to the prize court. These exami- 
nations being completed, 2 libel is Gled in the prize 
court, alleging the facts in the most general form, 
and asserting the property to belong to enemies ; 
and a monition is Whereupon issned and duly pub- 
lished, requiring all persuns who have any interest 
or claim to appear, at a given day, in cuurt, 


and show cause why the ship amd guods 
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§s to the government generally. In cases of cap- 
tures by privateers duly commissioned, the condein- 
nation is to the captors. In England, the lord high 
aduniral is, in certain cases, entitled to the p 

of captured property, which are called droits of 
admiralty. But in modern times, this office is 
usually held by the king, or for his benefit, and 
therefore the distinction a for the most now 
pomiual. In the United States, no such distinction 
exists. Itis no objection to proceeding to a decree, 
that any of the parties have died ; for, the proceed- 
ings being in rem, they are not interrupted by such 
occurrences. ‘Time, however, is usually allowed for 
the legal representatives of a deceased claimant to 
appear, if there is any necessity ; and in proceedings 
tn persunam, a monition always issues to the legal 
representatives, if any, before adecree. 9. A de- 
cree of condemnation is usually pronounced by an 
interlocutory, in the nature of a final decree. But 
the case rarely ends here; for the prise court, as an 
incident to the possession of the principal cause, 
may, and usually does, in cases of controversy, upon 
the application of any party in interest, p to 
decree distribution of the proceeds. If the proceeds 
are not in court, it also acts against prize agents 
ami others having possession of the proceeds of 
prize, or bound to respond for them, by way of 
mnonition, and orders them to be brought into the 
registry for distribution. Such isa summary sketch 
of some of the most important principles of prize 
law and prise practice. It is necessarily imperfect, 
for a full discussion of these subjects would be in- 
compatible with the design of a work of this nature. 

PROBABILISTS ; those philosophers who main- 
tain that certainty is impossible, and that we must 
be satis6ed with what is probable, This was the 
doctrine of the new academy, particularly of Arce- 
silane and Carneades. In morals, probabilists are 
those who teach that, in our actions, we must follow 
what seems to us most probably right ; because, in 
questions of morality, demonstrative certainty is not 
to be attained. Among the Jesuits, there were 
some who taught that a man may follow what is 
probably right, or what has been decided to be so 

»y teachers of authority, although it may not be the 
mort probably right, or may not seein probable to 
himself. See Jesuits. 

PROBABILITY. In the doctrine of chances, 
the probability of any event is the ratio of the fa- 
vourable cases to all the possible cases, which, in 
our judgment, are similarly circumstanced, with 
revard to their happening or failing ; and it is greater 
or less according to the number of chances by which 
it may happen, compared with the whole number of 
chances by which it may either happen or fail. The 
calculation of chances in games of hazard, and the 
theory of insurance, whether of property or life, are 
founded on the laws of probability, as devel 
mathematical analysis. ‘The doctrine of probabili- 
ties forms of itself a science, embracing a vast num- 
ber of complicated and delicate questions. The 
subject is treated of in Bernoulli's Ars Conjectur- 
andi, Condorcet’s Essai sur la Probabilité des De- 
civions, Lacroix’s Traité, Laplace’s Essai philoso- 
phique sur les Probabilités, and Traité analytique, 
and in other works by Price, Halley, Simpson, ke. 

PROBATE COURTS, See Courts, 

PROCESS, Forms or tuk Civir, Momentous 
ns this subject is, it has not received its due share 
of attention from philosophical minds, compared 
with that bestowed on numerous other branches of 
jurisprudence ; few of which deserve more serious 
consideration, though many may be more attractive. 
As to the history of the civil , 8O important 
a test of the political condita of a society, the 
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work of Mr Meyer, Esprit, Origine e¢ Progres des 
Institutions judictaires des principaux Pays de 
l'Europe (6 vols. 1820—23), has by no means ex- 
hausted the subject. The four most important 
forms of civil process or civil procedure now exist- 
ing, are the Eng ish, French, the common German, 
and Prussian. I. The English is so well known to 
most of our readers, that we need not enter into the 
details of it here. (See the articles Cowrts, Jury, 
Evidence, Assizes, &c.) The general principle is, 
that the court takes no further part in the course of 
the proceedings, than to see that the law is observed, 
and that nothing unfair is done by either party, &c.; 
but it has nothing to do with the investigation of the 
truths in the pending case. This is left to the par- 
ties, or the skill of their counsellors. This, the 
oldest of the above four forms of procedure, is the 
opposite of the Prussian, the most recent. 

II, TheFrench system is founded on the procedure 
of the spiritual courts, with the application of the 
Roman law : it has been formed since the fourteenth 
century by the usage of the parliaments, particularly 
that of Paris (style du pariement), and by several 
royal ordinances, among which, that of 1539 is dis- 
tinguished. (See Bernardi, De [Origine et des 
Progrés de la Législation Francaise, 1816.) Louis 
X1V. caused a regular form of procedure to be 
issued in 1667, of which the most recent, that of 
Napoleon, in 1806, is but a modification. The oral 
statement of the parties in open court, is the chief 
point in this system. The introductory proceedings, 
the setting forth of the complaint, the answer, re- 
joinder, &c., 5° on entirely without the interference 
of the court, by means of a correspondence between 
the attorneys. The real points of the case are not 
fairly brought out in this stage of the proceedings, 
and it would seem, therefore, that the whole pro- 
cess fails of its first requisite, a firm basis: the posi- 
tion and claims of the parties remain changeable 
and indefinite until the sentence. Nay, the true 
cause of action fs not fully stated (prendre ses con- 
clusions) till the last audience, when the sentence 
is given. Incidental questions must be decided 
before the parties can pruceed, by which great de- 
lay is caused, though much pains have been taken 
to shorten the process in this respect. The uncer- 
tainty caused by the want of precision in the pre- 
paratory proceedings is in a degree avoided by two 
circumstances, which are extremely beneficial ; Ist, 
The right of a party to demand, in any stage of the 
process, precise statements respecting particular 
alleged facts from the opposite party (iaferrogatorre 
sur faits et articles), which are not given on oath, 
indeed, but under strict obligations to veracity ; 
and, 2d, the right of the judge to order the parties 
to appear in court, that he may question them hiim- 
self respecting the facts. The second chief part of 
the process. the mode of proof, is, like every order 
emanating from the court, introduced by an inter- 
locutory judgment, against which the common legal 
remedies are admissible ; and, lastly, the third part, 
The arguments of the advocate are presented orally 
in open court. In civil cases, as is well known, 
there is no jury in France. 

III. Since the reforms of the sixteenth century, 
and particulacly the last decree of the diet of 1654, 
the German (excepting the Prussian) process is 
chiefly characterised by the cautious and complete 
statement of the cause of action ; the obligation of 
the defendant to answer thereon immediately and 
fully, bringing together all his objections ; and the 
skill with which the examinations of the evidence 
are conducted. The judge is bound to see that the 
written statement of the plaintiff's cause of action pos- 
sesses the necessary qualicies to make a safe basis fur 


senator and prefect of Constantinople, where he is 
supposed to have died, about 560. His works are, 
@ Klistory of his Own ‘Times, in eight books, the 
first two relating to the Persian war, the two fol- 
lowing to the war with the Vandals, and the re- 
maining four to the Gothic war; and a History of 
the Edifices built or repaired by Justinian. A kind 
of scandalous chronicle of the court of Justinian, in- 
eluding a most degrading account of the personal 
history of the emperor, the empress Theodora, and 
many other individuals, and entitled Anecdota, has 
been attributed to him by some writers. His works 
were published at Paris (1662, folio.) 

PROCRIS ; daughter of Erechtheus and wife of 
Cephalus. (q. v. 

PROCRUSTES ; a celebrated robber of Attica, 
who had two bedsteads, one short and the other 
long. ‘The monster placed his short guests in the 
Jong bed, and then, under pretence of fitting the 
bed to the occupint, stretched the latter till he 
died. If his guest was tall, Procrustes placed him 
in the short bed, and reduced him to the proper 
dimensions by cutting and clipping. Theseus finally 
served him as he had served others, 

PROCTOR (from = procurater), in the doctors’ 
commons, (See Codleve of Civilians.) In the Eng- 
lish universities the procturs are two officers chosen 
from among the masters of arts, to superintend the 
scholastic exercises, to enforce the statutes, and to 
preserve the public pence. 

PROCURATOR, among the Romans; an agent, 
an overseer of an estate ; at a later period, the title 
of a provincial officer, inferior to the governor (see 
Prorineer, and Proconsul), who managed the re- 
venne. In some of the small provinces, or in a part 
of a large province, the procurator discharged the 
offce of a governor. and had the power of punish- 
ing capitally, as was the case with Pontius Pilate, 
in Jiuccea, which was attached to the province of 
Syria. In the civil law, the procurator, or proctor, 
answers to the afforney in the common law. (See 
ahdeoveut> of the Crawn.) 

Procurator, or proctor, in monasteries, is the 
conventual, to whom is intrusted the care of the 
temporal concerns, 

Procurater di San Marco was the title of the 
chief officers or senators in the Venetian republic. 
Besides the nine actual procuratort, from among 
whom the doge was chosen, there were also many 
titular procurators, who paid a great sum for this 
tide, which was much coveted by the Venetian 
patricians on account of the rank it conferred. 

PROCURFUR GENERAL, PROCUREUR DU 
ROL. See Adrucate uf the Crown, 

PRODICUS. See Saphists. 

PRODUCTION, See Pulitwal Keonamm. 

PREETUS ; in fabulous history, twin brother of 
Actisius, king of Argos, They qnarreiled with 
each other in their mother’s womb, Acrisius banish- 
ed Proetus from Argos, He fled to Johates or Am- 
phinnax. king of Lycia, married his sister, and, 

is aid, conquered the city of Tirynthus, and fount 
ed asinall kingdom, Here Bellerophon (q. ¥.) 
took refuge with him. His daughters, the Proetidm, 
wandered about through Argolis and Arcadia, hav- 
ing become mad, either on account of their contempt 


of the mysteries of Bacchus, or of their derision of | 


the statue of June. Aecording to later traditions, 
they imagined themselves cows, and wandered 
through the fields with wild lowings ; the same 
frenzy seiced the other women of Argos alo. Me- 
Jampus cured them: and received a part of the 


PROFESSION ; the act of taking the vows by 
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to uninitinted persons who were not allowed to be 
present at the sacred services, particularly those of 
Ceres and Bacchus, but were obliged to remain out- 
side of the temple. ‘The Romans used the word in 
a wider sense, applying it to the vicious, in general. 
When every thing was prepared for the sacrifice, 
the priest exclaimed, Profani sacris exeste. The 
won was afterwards used by Christians in contra- 
distinction from sacred, as profane literature, It 
was also applied to persons who treat sacred things 
with irreverence. 

PROFESSED. See Jesuits. 
the member of a religious order, after the novitiate 
is finished. See Monastic Juice. 

PROFILE; in general, the view of an object 
from one of its chief sides, at which more or less of 
the other side is hidden from the eye ; in particular, 
the contour of the human face, viewed from one 
sile. The traits of character are often expressed 
with peculiar strength in the profile. A face which, 
when seen directly in front, attracts us by its round- 
ed outline, blooming colour, and lovely smile, is 
often divested of its charm, when seen in profile 
and strikes only as far as it has an intellectual ex- 
pression, On the other hand, it is often the eye 
alone which expresses the character strongly. It 
requires practice to judge accurately in viewing a 
profile, in which the marked often strikes too 
strongly, the soft too slightly. Only where great 
synimetry exists, connected with the preponderance 
of the intellectnal over the sensual, will the profile 
appear finer than the front face. In the profile the 
facial angle appears. (See Facial Angle.) It is 
comparatively easy for the artist to draw a likeness 
in profile, yet he must be careful not to exaggerate 
the peculiar traits, Jest he appruach caricature, nor 
to wenken them, lest he detract from the expression 
of the face. As the profile indicates more particu- 
larly the intellectual character of man, it is natural 
that in children it should be insignificant. In 1818, 
professor Blumenbach received” from the present 
king of Bavaria, a skull of an ancient Greek, found 
ina tomb of Magna Grecia, It may be considered 
as a model of the antique Greek profile, in respect 
of beautiful form. ‘The nose is connected in a 
straight line with the forehead, and thus would 
contradict the theory recently started, that the pro- 
fle, exhibited in works of ancient Greck art, was 
not an imitation of nature, but. as De Pauw asserts, 
merely a style adopted arbitrarily in various schools, 
In the case of buildings, mountains. &c , the outline, 
viewed from one side, is also called the profile. In 
regard to the profile of a mountain, which is a sub- 
ject of much importance to the engineer, we may 
remark, that every mountain admits three different 
views; one, from the summit or one of the declivi- 
ties: another, from the opposite declivity; and a 
third, from the adjacent country, when it is seen in 
profile, The last view is the best for obtaining a 
correct estimate of the angle of declivity, and 
representing itina plan, ‘The profile of a mountain 
is of importance to the architect, the farmer, and to 
the soldier, in the building of roads and aqueducts, 
in the cultivation of the soil, in the march, and 
especially in the disposition of troops, particularly 
of artillery, which is more or less difficult according 
to the greater or less steepness of a country. In 
architecture, the importance of the profile of heights 
thas been long understood; but, in the mildary ort, 
it was first fully onderstood in modern times, that 
a correct view of the conntry is of the greatest im- 


kingdom. Perseus changed Proetus into stone, by , portance, alike to the artillerist, the engineer, and 
the 


ghowing hitn the head of Medusa. 


PROFANE; an epithet spplied, in ancient times, | obtained, by taking 


ision has been 


general officer level, shown by 


; and much 
the 
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Ss V2 = 10:14; 10214-14217) 14:17 = 17: 20, 
&e., or 4:8= 8:16; 8:16 = 16:38; 16:32= 
32: 64, the numbers 4, 11, 14, 17, 20, form an arith- 
metical progression, and 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c., a geo- 
metrical progression, 

PROPRETOR, See Proconsul, 

PROPYL-EA (Greek wesevaua); the splendid 
entrance to a temple the Greeks, a square 
befure the temple, surrounded with a portico; on 
the square iu the open air stood the altar, The 
term was employed particularly in speaking of the 
superl, vestibules, or porticoes, conducting to the 
Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, which formed one 
of the principal ornaments of the city. This mag- 
nifcent work, of the Doric order, was constructed 
by Pericles, after the designs of Muesicles, one of 
the most celebrated architects of his age. Pausa- 
nias says it was covered with white marble, remark- 
able fur the size of the blocks and the beauty of the 
workmanship, Stuart, in his Antiquities of Athens, 
Le Roy, in bis Ruins of Greece, and the Travels of 
Anacharsis the Younger, mention the relics of the 

ropylea. 

PROROGATION of parliament; the continu- 
ance of parliament from one session to another, as 
adjournment is a continuance of the session from 
one day to another, or for a longer period. Proro- 
gation determines the session; but adjournment, 
though fur a fortnight, month, &c., does not. After 
& prorogation, any bill which has previously passed 
both houses, or either house, without receiving the 
royal sanction, or the concurrence of the other 
house, must be taken up de novo. Parliament is 
prorogued by the royal authority, either by the lord 
chancellor, at the king's command, or by proclama- 
tion, «In France, the king also prorogues \proroge) 
the chambers (art. 12 of the charter of August, 1830), 
ln the United States of America the term adjourn- 
ment is used both for prorogation and adjournment, 
properly speaking, Congress is adjourned (pro- 
rogued) by the concurrent vote of the two houses; 
but, in case of their disagreement, the president is 
authorized by the constitugon to adjourn them. 

PROSCENLTUM (vssene%00), in the Roman thea- 
tres: the place before the scene, where the actors 
appeared. Tt was also called puipitum, and was 
evloured red, by being sprinkled with crocus-water, 
for the sake of the perfume. It was somewhat lower 
than the s:eau, but higher than the orchestra, which 
was in front of it. ‘The place behind the scene 
where the actors dressed and undressed was called 

f-secntum. See Theatre. 

PROSE generally derived from prorsa (oratio), 
the reason of which will be piven in the course of 
the article’. The true character of prose can be 
clearly conceived only by considering it in relatian 
to poetry, Their difference hes in the essential 
difference of certain states of the mund and feelings. 
The two chief states of the inward man may be 
called the thinkuye and the pocticul states, and de- 
peod upon the predominance of the understanding, 
or the imagination and teelings, If we think (in the 
narrower sense of the word:, we combine ideas ac- 
cording to the laws of reason ; and prose, which is 
the language ot sober thought, is characterized by 
the abstractness, generality of precision which be- 
longs to the ideas that occupy the understanding. 
When the mind is in a poetical state, that is, when 
the imagination or feelings are strongly excited, then 
it secks for language which shall affect immediately 
the imagination and feelings of others. Warmth, 
liveiiness, individuality, therefore, characterize the 
language of the poet. A full consideration of the 
disunyuishing features of prose, whose 
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emotions, would aford room for much interesting 
discussion ; but this our limits preclude. Two of 
the chief instruments of poetry are i ry and 
rhythm, It calls in beauty of sound to aid beauty 
of sense. Clearness and precision are the chief 
aim of prose; and every thing else must, if neces- 
sary, be sacrificed to them ; yet man, striving always 
to combine the beautiful with the useful, does not 
entirely dispense with musical sounds in prose; and 
though he does not subject it to the strict rules of 
metre, yet he arranges the words so as to please 
the ear by their measured cadence (numerus). It 
is wrong, however, to make verse the distinguishing 
feature of poetry. [low much versified prose ex- 
ists ! and how much poetry, unadorned by metrical 
language! Metre is a mere consequence of the 
character of poetry, and dues not cunstitute it, 

Prose and poetry cannot be strictly defined, but 
often run into each other, and many compositions 
which are called prose have much of a poetical 
character ; for instance, sume of the proclamations 
of Napoleon to his army. Prose, however, in the 
most common acceptation of the word, is used in 
coutradistinction to metrical composition ; hence it 
is called, by the Romans oratio soluéa. The exter- 
nal form naturally strikes first, and, in the early 
stages of society, strikes most; hence the term 
prose, which, as we have already stated, is generally 
derived from prorsus, prorsa oratio (progressive 
speech), opposed to verse, which is derived from 
versus (backwards), returning always to the selected 
metre. The Greeks called prose é¢ wifes Acyes, 
which the Romans translated pedestris orutio ; and 
St Evremond compares prose writers to modest 
pedestrians. Some have added to the divisions 
puetry and prose a further division, eloquence, con- 
sidering the third either as partaking of the nature 
of both the others, or as essentially differing from 
both. From what has been said of the a erence 
between prose and poetry, it is clear that poetry 
must be much carlier developed than prose, because 
feeling and imagination prevail most with nations 
in their early periods. We do not mean merely that 

tical compositions preceded prose compositiuns, 

t the common way of viewing things and express- 
ing thoughts, in early periods, was in images. His- 
tories, laws (rsue.), and philosophical maxims, were 
first conveyed in verse with the Greeks, and many 
other nations, and, with all, certainly had a symbu- 
lical, poetical character. Pliny says that Pherecydes 
of Scyros (a contemporary of Cyrus) first formed 
the Greek prose ( prosam primus condere instituil); 
but perhaps he was only the first who wrote on phi- 
losophico-mythological subjects in prose. Fine prose 
is among the latest attainments both of nations and 
individuals ; and it would appear that, with most 
nations, classical prose writers are fewer than clas- 
sical poets. 

PROSELYTE (Greck, a stranger ; new-comer), 
in religion; he who leaves one religion for the pro- 
fession of another ; in general, he who changes bis 
religious party, or any other party. ‘The Jews had 
two classes of pruselytes, via the “ proselytes of the 
gute,” as they were termed, amd the ‘ proselytes of 
righteousness," or of the covenant. The first were 
those who renounced idolatry, and worshipped the 
only true God, according to the (so called) seven 
laws of the children of Noah, without subjecting 
themselves to circumcision and the other commands 
of the Musaic law. They were only admitted to 
the court of the temple, and stood at the door of 
the inner temple, whence their name. They had 
the right of dwelling in the land of Israel, but only 


province is{ in suburbs and villages. Under Sulomon, there 


ami opinive, and of puctry, which deals with | were 150,000 such proselytes, who jaboured in 
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building the temple, and were descended from the 


Canaanites (2 Chron. ii. 17,18). ‘The proselytes of 


iohteousness were persons who had been fully con- 
ated from papanisin to Judaism, had been circum- 
cised, and bound themselves to observe the Mosaic 
Jaw. Before their circumcision, they were exa- 
mined respecting the grounds of their conversion ; 
after their circumcision they received haptism, be- 


ing immersed, with theic whole body, in a cistern 


full of water, on a festival, in the presence of three 


judges. This baptism, known under the name of 
proselyte baptism, was repeated in the case of those 


children of a proselyte, who had a heathen mother. 


Boys under twelve, and girls under thirteen, could 
not become proselytes without the consent of their 
parents, or, in case of their refusal, the aid of the 
magistrates. By the baptism, every one was con- 
sidered as born anew, so that his parents were no 
longer regarded as such, and slaves thus baptized 
were set free. Respecting the antiquity of Jewish 
proselyte baptism, there has been much controversy. 


The rabbins taught that the pruselytes of righteous 
ness received from heaven a new soul ane 


period, (Deut. xxiii... 1—5". 


objected to the Pharisees that they compassed sea 
aml Jand to make one proselyte, and made him a 
ater sinner than before Malt. xxiii. 15). 
PROSERPINE (Greek, Persephone, Persepho- 
neia’; according to some, the daughter of Jupiter 
and Seyx; or, according to the more usual tradition, 
the daughter of Jupiter and Ceres. Pluto carried her 
off, with the consent of Jupiter, and made her his 
wife. This fable hos been treated by several poets, 
and adorned in different ways. According to the 
Homeric hymn to Ceres, Proserpine was once danc- 
ing inthe choice of nymphs, led by Minerva and 
Diana, ia a grassy meadow, Leaving the dancers, 
she went with some of her companions to gather 
flowers. At the prayer of Plato. and with the con- 
sent of Jupiter, the earth produced a hundred 
Diooming narcissuses, from one ruot, and gods and 
men were astouished at their beauty, and delighted 
by their odour. The inaid eagerly gathered them, 
and, beguiled by their magic power, she wandered 
from her companions, Suddenly the earth opened, 
and Pluto rose from the chasm, with his immortal 
steeds, seized Proserpine, and carried her, in a 
Iden chariot, to the lower world. She called 
oudly on her futher for protection, but in vain; no 
one heard her cries except Hecate and the Sun. 
Claudian is still more circumstantial in his account. 
He sings that the beauty of Proserpine had inflamed 
all che gods with love, particularly Mars and Apollo. 
In order to deliver her daughter from the impor- 
tunities of her lovers, Ceres concealed her in a 
caveru in Sicily, where, with her nurse Calligena, 
she was watched by dragons, Pluto begged her of 
Jupiter for a wife; he consented, and ordered 
Venus to entice the maid out of the cavern by arti- 
fice. Venus went to Sicily in company with Mi- 
nerva and Diana, and not finding the watchful 
mother at home, they easily persuaded the girl to 
go to walk. She went out, therefore, in company 


B hew 
essential form. ‘he Mosaic laws, mureover, ex- 
cluded some persons from the privileges of prose- 
lytes, sometimes forever, sometimes for a certain 
That there were 
proselytes of the first: kind, in the time of Jesus, 
seems to be intimated by the fact that Jesus 


to the upper world, provided she had not taney 
of the food of the gods. But while walking thr; 
the lovely fields of Elysium, she had caten a pa 
granate, and all that Jupiter could grant wt 
prayers of her afflicted mother was, that she skx 
spend the spring and sumimer of each year ia. 
upper world. See Ceres. 

The Orphic hymns call her the mother of i 
Eumenides and Ebuleus (Bacchus), the only bg 
ten, the venerable wife of Pluto, the queen of 4 
shades, the avenger of perjury, the compenic : 
the Hours, the all-ruling maid, the fruid. 
nourishing, the goddess of spring. She brirns 
things to light, amuses herself in the frac 
meads, and adorns her sacred bosom with g@ 
herbs ; she is the resplendent and horned goik- 
she is also celebrated, under the name Mur, w% 
mother of Bacchus, the chaste, holy, the ine&Sis 
queen, having the form both of mao and we 
In the mysteries, Proserpine was also the sw: 
of the soul confined in the body. She bdr 
children by Pluto ; but by Jupiter, who had ia: 
course with her in the form of a nt, she by 
Zagreus. Jupiter gave her the island of siciy: z: 
the city of Agrigentum, in this island, was pecua!? 
sacred to her. She is represented sitting a! 
throne, by the side of her husband, with marci? 
or 8 pomegranate in her hand, or alone, bok 2 
two-forked trident of her husband. She ww 
worshipped in Locris and at Megalopolis, aw + 
had a celebrated prove near the lake of Avett. 
in Rome, as at Mesalopolis, she had a tempk ? 
common with Ceres, which nen were peruun? 
enter only once a year. As goddess of the inlet 
regions, 2 black, sterile cow was offered w bt: 
the pomegranate, the bat, and the winter. #7 
sacred to her, She was worshipped, together «2 
Ceres, in the Eleusinian mysteries. Pirithous af 
Theseus, who attempted to carry her of, we 
obliged, according to some, to remain in the uderé 
regions. To Proserpine is ascribed the of 4 
cutting off the lock of hair by which the dead = 
devoted to the lower world. At funerals uf ti 
deal, it was usual to smite the breast. as a wari 
honour to her. The friends and servants of & 
deceased cut off their hair and Uirew it on the pif 
to appease Proserpine. She is often confure® 
with Hecate. Gerhard has collected the an» 
representations of Venus Proserpine, in his | cas 
Proserpina illustrata (Fiesole, 1826). 

PROSUDY (from ees, to, and won, Song) (real 
of quantity, accent, aod the laws of versiécaiul 
and of all that affects the harmony of verse or pros 
If we consider the elements of language (the rowe 
and consonants), we find that the sound dwells sx 
the vowel, and longer if several vowels stand) 
gether and combiie to form one sound. Dood 
vowels, therefore, and diphthongs, render syliabi 
long. Further, as to consonants ; if several follo 
each other, they also require the voice to dwell: 
them, and, therefore, likewise render the syiis) 
long. Consonants following each other, witha 
intermediate vowels, affect the length of 
syllables by position, as itis called. The proports 
of vowels and consonants is very different in dif 
ent languages. (See Consonants.) Idioms, U 
principle of which is euphony (e. g. the Italian 
Spanish’, give a preponderance to the vowels, # 


with the nymphs and zephyrs, to pluck flowers in | avoid successive consonants, In the northera & 
the blooming fields, Suddenly the earth opened, | guages, on the other hand, the cousonants prevs 
and Pluto bore the astonished maiien to the lower | and too often follow each other ; but three in st 


world, while Jupiter signified his approbation by 
his thunder. In vain did Jupiter attempt to obtain 





cession are less frequent, and prolong the soul 
still more. Three consonants, in German, wou 


her mother's consent to her marriage with Pluto, : render a syllable long by position, Such s dete 
and he at length granted her permission to return | 


mination of the time, according to the proportions 
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weight of syllables, is called quantity, and langu- 
ages, in which vowels predominate, incline more to 
quantity ; on the other hand, idioms, in which con- 
sonants prevail, incline more to accent, as they 
determine the duration of the tone more by the 
logical priority of the syllables. The German lan- 
guage is of the latter sort, though the meaning or 
derivation does by no means always determine the 
Jength of the syllables in this language. The Ger- 
mans have, moreover, distinct long and short sy!- 
lables, like the Greeks and Romans, and of late 
have very much settled their prosody, so that they 
are enabled to write in all the ancient metres. The 
other modern languages of Europe, west or south 
of Germany, have not long or short syllables, pro- 
perly speaking. The English language has no 

rosody, in the ancient sense of the word ; its verse 
Jepends upon accent and the number of the sylla- 
bles. See Rhyme, and Fersification. 

PROSOPOPCEIA, See Personification. 

PROTAGORAS; a Grecian philosopher, born 
at Abdera, in the middle of the fifth century B. C. 
We taught principally at Athens. He may be con- 
sidered one of the first Sophists who travelled in 
Greece, reading his writings, holding public dispu- 
tations, and giving instruction for pay. He was 
accused of atheism, and banished from Athens, and 
his writings were publicly burnt. He is said to 
have denied that there was any such thing as ab- 
golute truth, and to have applied his doubts of 
human knowledge to the most sacred and important 
subjects, —virtue and the existence of God,—main- 
taining that they might as well exist as not exist. 
How far this is true cannot be determined with cer- 
tainty. because his writings are lost. 

PROTECTOR, Carvinat. Every Catholic na- 
tion and religious order has a protector, residing in 
Rome, who is a cardinal, and is called cardinal 

ector. 

PROTECTOR, Lorn. See Cromucell. 

PROTECTOR OF SLAVES. An officer en- 
tirely novel, and intended to give some legal protec- 
tion to slaves, was created by the English ministry 
of earl Grey, by a British order in council, of Nov- 
ember 2, 1831, constituting in the colonies of 
Trinidad, St Lucia, the Mauritius, British Guiana, 
and the cape of Good Hope, certain officers, called 

ors of slares, They are never to be proprie- 
tors of slaves ; nre to receive complaints of slaves 
against their masters and others ; may summon the 
latter to appear before them ; and institute a 
cution against them before the proper tribunal. If 
a slave is prosecuted before a court, notice must be 
given to a protector, who personally, or by an as- 
sistant protector, must be present at the trial, in 
order to protect the interest of the slave. The 
ector also keeps a register of all the slaves of 
is district ; has the power to enter any plantation 
or building, where he believes slaves are ill-treated; 
to grant them marriage licenses, and to attend, in 
various other ways, to the preservation of good or- 
der among them. 

PROTECTOR OF THE CONFEDERATION 
OF THE RHINE. See Bonaparte, and Confede- 
ration of the Rhine. 

PROTESILAUS, one of the Grecian heroes at 
Troy, was the son of Iphiclus, king of Phylace, in 
Thessaly, and of Diomedea. His original name 
was lolaus, and he received the surname of Prote- 
silans, because he was the first of the Greeks who 
Jeaped ashore on their landing before Troy ; but he 
was immediately killed by a Trojan warrior, 
ing to some by Hector. His tomb was on the 
Si promontory. He was honoured as a hero 

his death, and had an oracle at Eleus in the 
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Chersonesus, particularly fcr athlete; he also heal- 
ed several diseases. 

PROTEST; a solemn declaration of opinion, 
commonly against some act, particularly a formal 
and solemn declaration, in writing, of dissent from 
the proceedings of a legislative body, as a protest 
of the lords in parliament, or a like declaration of 
dissent by a minority of any body, against the pro- 
ceedings of the majority. In commerce, a formal 
declaration, made by a notary public, under hand 
and seal, at the request of the payee, or holder of a 
bill of exchange, for non-acceptance or non-pay- 
ment of the same, protesting against the drawer 
and others concerned, for the exchange, charges, 
damages and interest. This protest is written ona 
copy of the bill of exchange, and notice is given to 
the endorser of the same, by which he 
liable to pay the amount of the bill, with charges, 

es and interest. (See Bill of Exchange.) 
The name of grofest is also given to a like declara- 
tion against the drawer of a note of hand, for non- 
payment to a banking corporation, and of the mas- 
ter of a vessel against seizure, &c. <A protest is also 
& writing, attested by a justice of the peace, or 8 
consul, drawn by a master of a vessel, stating the 
severity of a voyage, by which the ship has suffered, 
and showing it was not owing to the neglect or 
misconduct of the master. 

PROTESTANTISM includes the Protestant re- 
ligion in its various forms, and the history of its 
development, as well as the influence which it has 
had on mankind. This name, like many others iu 
history, owes its origin to a circumstance compara- 
tively insignificant. It originated in Germany, 
when those members of the empire who were at- 
tached to the reformation, protested (April 19, 
1539), before the assembled princes, against the 
following resolve of the diet at Spire : ‘‘ that, until 
a general council should be held, further innova- 
tions in ecclesiastical affairs should be avoided ; the 
mass should not be any further abolished, nor its 
celebration be prevented in those places whither the 
new doctrine had already spread ; no inflammatory 
sermons should be preached; and no vituperative 
writings be printed.” In consequence of this pro- 
testation, they were called Protestants, and soon 
adopted this name themselves. To this prutestation 
was added (April 25) a formal appeal to the em- 
peror agcinst every measure hostile to their faith. 
The word Protestant was afterwards adopted, also, in 
other countries ; and when, in 1817, the centennial 
celebration of the beginning of the German refor- 
mation caused several controversies in Prussia, the 
government prohibited (June 30, 1817) the further 
use of the term Protestant in the country, as bein 
obsolete and unmeaning, since the Protestants di 
not any longer and ordered the word eran- 
gelical to be substituted for it. The numberiess 
sects which have sprung up among the seceders 
from Catholicism, since the time of the reformation, 
and which are comprehended under the name of 
Protestants, all (however different their 
opinions on some important points may be) fn re- 


jecting human authority in matters of religion, tak- 


ing the Holy Scripture as the sole rule of their faith 
and life, and adhering to particular creeds only as 
expressing the convictions in which all their nem- 
bers agree. (See Reformation.) The ¢ num- 
ber of the Protestants and Catholics is given in the 
article Keclesiastical Establishments. 

PROTEUS, according to the old Grecian mytho- 
logy, a deified mortal, a soothsaying and wonder- 
working old man of the sea, who fed the phore of 
N in the Egean sea, and was said by wan- 
mariners to sun himself with his see-calres. 


ae 


f 
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and to sleep at mid-day, eometimes on the desert 
island of Pharos, near the western mouth of the 
Nile, and sometimes on the opposite side of the 
Mediterranean, in Carpathus (the modern Scar- 
panto:, between Crete and Rhodes. He prophesied 
only when compelled by force and art. He tried 
every menns to elude those who comulted him, and 
changed hinsell, after the manner of the sea gods, 
into every shape. into beasts, trees, and cven into 
fre and water. But whoever boldly held him fast, 
to such a one he revealed whatever he wished to 
know, whether past, present, or future. Thus 
Menelaus surprised him (Odysaey, iv, 551), and com- 
pelled him to aid him by his prophecies and his 
counsel. Homer calls Proteus Eyyptian, either in 
the literal sense, or to signify that he lived in the 
neighbourhood of the river Egyptus. Later writers 
represented Proteus as a king in the time of the 
‘Trojan war, who, either by divine skill, or by an 
arttal change of the ornaments of ns head, could 
assume Various forms. According to other aceounts, 
which, perhaps, Virgil had in view, Proteus was & 
deified sorcerer of Pallene. a peniusula of Emathia 
or Macedonia. Disturbed by the proflizacy of his 
suns, he went, in the tune of Hereules, under the 
sea to Egypt, aud in that unfrequented part of the 
fea Kept the sea-calves of his master Neptune, who 
had yviven him the wonderful power of prophesying. 
The later mystics made him an emblem of primeval 
matter. and he is thus represented in the Yiu Or. 
phic hymn. This mortal-born sea-god now became 
ason ot Neptune and Phoenice, or of old Oceanus 
hinself and Tethys. Psamathe was his wife, by whom 
he had amany sons and daughters, whose names are 
ditlerently given. Any one who hastily chanzes his 
Principles is, from this old sea-god, called a Proteus. 
PROTHEEDLE; a new mineral, found in the 
valley of Zillertha), in the Tyrol. It occurs in ree- 
taungular prisins, with faces longitudinally striated: 
colour chrysolite-green; lustre between glass and 
diamond; heavy; scratches glass; infusible befure 
the bluw-pipe, and is electric by friction. 
PROTOCOL (from the Latin profocollum); a re- 
cord or register. In French, profocod means the 
prescribed formula for instruments accompanying 
certain transactions, and in German it signifies the 
minutes of any transaction, In the latter sense the 
word has, of late, been received into international 
law, and we hear much of the London protocols 
respecting Greece, Belgium, &e. ‘The word comes 
froin the Greek, and is used as early as in the fur- 
Giedh novel of Justinian, which forbids the cutting 
the profocollwm of charters—s short note, showing 
the year in which the paper or parchment was made, 
anil the officer commissioned for the delivery of the 
instruments, by means of which frauds were fre- 
quently detected. See Dua Fresne’s Glossary. 
PROTOGENES; a Greek painter, comemporary 
with Apelles, according to some, born in Rhodes, ac- 
cording to others, in Caria. (See sdpelles.) Several 
mnaster- pieces of his are mentioned, particularly a 
picture cf Jalysus, who is said to have been the 
fuunder of the city of Rhodes. In this picture a 
hound was represented panting, and with froth on 
his mouth. Pliny relates, that for a long time the 
painter was nouble to satisfy himself in the execu- 
tion of the froth; but that, at last, in a fit of anger, 
he threw the sponge, with which he used to wipe 
off the colours, on the painting, and thus accident- 
ally produced a natural representation of it. ‘This 
picture saved the city of Rhades, when it wus be- 
sieged by Demetrius, In thetime of ( icero it was 
still in that city, but Cassins carried it to Rome, and 
laced it in the temple of Peace, in which it was 
t during the reign of Commodus, 


PROTRACTOR. An instrument for in: 
down and measuring angles on paper with acre 
and despatch, and by which the use of the ii: 
chords is superseded. It is of various iurms—iz 
circular, rectangular or circular. 

PROVENCAL POETS were romantic pou: 

‘chivalry, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuse: 
the south of France and in Spain. These sux 
countries at that time bore the cummon name P 
reace, Which included. beside the country situ 
between the Rhone and the Var, Laneueke. 53 
cony, Auvergne and Burgundy. They were wisi: 
the beginning of the tweltth century, under Rayz-a 
Berengarius 1V., previously count of Barres: 
Catalonia, and by marriage, count of Proves i 
such, Raymond Berengarius J.), and a‘terwankca 
prehended also Arragon, and a great part of the «a 
of Spain. ‘The people were called Prerengar & 
were separated from the less polished French trt 
Loire. Southern France. already refried by csc 
from Greece, and by its vicinity to the Runas.4 
vuured with a milder cliinate and a freer eusenw 
was, until the eleventh century, fur in advan Jt 
north in civilization, und pussessed a language sa 
posed of Roman and ‘Tentonic words, auido 52 
distinguished for clearness, tendermess, sa-rite 
and Copiousness, that it was spoken by the luce 
classes even in Catalonia, Valeucm, Maja & 
The language, the cutivation of the nubles bréz. 
intercourse with (he Past. particulary we. 4 
| poetical Arabs, an imagination awakened. oli 
understanding enlarged by travel and adver.) 
romantic spicit, and the wealdh produced bre: 
merce,—all these circumstances contributed wis 
genius and to produce poetry. ‘The poet ati 
war and adventures, religion and love. and fr 
encouragement and applause, particularly (reo 
ladies, who were celebrated in his verses I. 
taste for poetry became yeneral among the pb 
and cultivated classes in Provence, and the peace 
particularly Raymond Berengarius TH. and V_.tt 
ed the poetical art. Intheir court, at that tre: 
most refined and splendid in Europe, it was % 
tomary tu collect a circle of noble puets. D4 
and song, accompanied by the lute, harp, or 4 
were demandel at every feast, and many pers 
therefore wandered abuut to enliven festivas 4. 
such accompaniments, ‘The words Precencil: 
poet became almost synonymous. = Their’ x 
which were in rhyme, and which often purest 
less trom poetic inspiration than from a spri 
imitation, are divided into three Irincipal clze 
1. Canzonets, love songs and joyful (soxdas'. pi 
tive lars), pastoral (pastourelles\, and relixios 
didactic songs ; 2. Sirventes, songs in honow 
heroes and princes, in which clasa were inca 
patmotic and war sofigs ; 3. ‘Tensone, sometimes 
| questions of gallantry, which were recited in 
| courts of love (cours d'cmour). The favourite s 
jects were love aud ladies ; and the puets ex 
voured to rival each other in the praises of t 
mistresses ; but they were less tender and ch 
than the German Minnesingers. (q. +.) Aluw 
their poems, as 8 whole, are not much to our & 
they contain occasional fine passages (which r 
be read in the original, as their incipal ch 
consists in the expression), and although they b 
little true poetical merit, as they consist rathe 
fantastic cunceits and hackneyed rhymes, thar 
the outpourings of an elevated soul, yet it is na 
be denied that they were of great advantage to! 
age, by forming the mind, enriching the lanrus 
exciting men to action, and ladies to make the 
selves worthy of love. ‘The Provencal w 
also called Romans, and the Prov langus 
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was calle the Romana, as {t was derived principally 
from the Latin. ‘These poets were likewise called 
Trouhadours q. ¥.; in Italian, Troevatori’, while 
the Norman-French poets of a somewhat later 
period, who wrote in French the nonsensical, con- 
ceited and absurd romances (the frst of which was 
the tedious, hut then popular, Roman de la Kose), 
heroic poems (of the twelve peers of Charlemagne, 
of the knights of the round table, and of the Ama- 
disses), Contes and Fubliqus, and who were parti- 
cularly favoured by Charles VI., were called T'rou- 
teres, or Troureurs, (See France, Literature of, 
division Poetry.) 

The oldest ‘Troubadour, whose name and poems 
are known to us, is William, count of Poitiers and 
Guienne (born 1071), who sang the adventures of 
his crusade, although there must have been others 
who sang before him. Raynouard discovered a 
Provengal poem of the year 1000, in rhyme. ‘The 
flourishing period of this school of poetry extends 
from 1000 to 1250, and its popularity was at its 
height about 1149, and at the time when Beren- 
garius TE. received the investiture of Provence 
from the cinperor Frederic I. Not only the nobles 
aud many ladies in Provence, but many celebrated 
foreign princes (e.g. Richand the Lion-hearted), 
and the Italian nobles, partook of the enthusiasm 
in its favour. ‘The charms of the Provengal poetry 
and langunge were more early widely felt iu Italy 
(Where Folchetto was the first known poet of this 
Kchoo!), and in Spain (the country of the Limousin 
Provengal poets). where many princes were poets 
(Alphonso U1., Peter TH. and £V.), and later in 
Sicily. ‘The history of Romeo de Villeneuve (the 
Pilyrim’, who was minister of the tenth count of 
Provence, Raymond Berengarius (from 1206 to 
$211), amd who is praised by Dante, deals in the 
Inarvellous, und was considered by Baudrier (1635) 
as aromnance. ‘These materials have been worked 
up ina new form inthe Pereerinazioni ed Avanture 
del nohile Romeo da Prorenza (Turin, 1824. ‘lhe 
decline of the Provengal poetry began in the four- 
teenth cemury, in the fiest half of which, prizes 
were ofiered at ‘Tonlouse polden violets, afterwards 
siiver marigolds and roses), for the encouragement 
of ports. The last whom Millot. the author of the 
poverpal work on this subject, /list. Littératre des 
Troubadours (Paris, 1774, 3. vols.), cites is Jean 
Psteve de Blesieres (about 1286). At length this 
ainusement became wearisome, the understanding 
took the place of faney, the nobility lost their 
splendor, the princely patrons of poetry becaine 
extinct, the French line of kings who succeeded, 
favoured the French languace instend of the Pro- 
veneal, and matenals fuled when the adventures of 
chivalry ceased to ext; no powerful Petrarch 
arose among the Provengals, and instead of the 
sinners, who. if they really were Tronhadours, were 
eauied me strels, succeeded actors and jugglers, who 
deeraced the oame of Tronhadours, and whose 
Incauness soon caused the earlier and better poets 
to be forgotten, We have still much of the Pro. 
vengal poetry left. Some of the pieces are religions 
romances. See Rasnounrd'’s Cheix des Poésies 
originales des Trouhaduurs Paris, 1816—21, 6 
vens.), to whieh collection is prefixed a Grammaire 
Romane : see also A. W. Schiegel's Observations 
sur la Littérature Provenzale Paris, 1818). 

PROS FNCE: one of the old provinces of France, 
lying in the south-eastern part of the country, on 
the Mediterranean, bounded on the north by Dau- 
duny, and on the west hy Languedoc. Its natural 
wundaries were the sea, the Rhone, the Var and 
the Alps, The capital was Aix, and the province 
was divided into Upper and Lower Provence. The 
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departments of the Mouths of the Rhone, the Lower 
Alps and the Var, with a part of that of Vaucluse, 
have been formed froin it. Greek colonies were 
founded here at un early period (see Afarseilles) ; 
and the Romans, having conquered the country 
(B.C. 124, gave it the name of Provincia (the 
province), whence its later name was derived. Af- 
ter the division of the empire of Louis le Debonn- 
aire, it fell to Lothaire, and was afterwards a sepa- 
rate kingdom, under the name of the kingdom of 
Arles. In 1246, it passed to the house of Anjou by 
marriage; and, in 1481, on the extinction of 
male line of that house, Louis XI. united it to the 
dominions of the French crown, (For its language 
and literature, see France, division Language, and 
the article Provencal Poets.) 

PROVERBS are the flower of popular wit and 
the treasures of popular wisdom; they give the 
result of experience in a form made impressive by 
rhyme, alliteration, parallelism, a pointed turn, or 
® comparison drawn from the most ordinary scenes 
and occurrences of life, which, by uhe force of as- 
sociation, makes their effect strong and permanent. 
Proverbs may be unassuming, lively, grave, or even 
sublime; their general character is naiceté. ‘The 
habit of men, at the present day, to communicate 
so much with each other by writing, which, excit- 
ing the feelings less than conversation, leads to a 
less animated mode of expression, and the disposi- 
tion to avoid what is common, springing from the 
pride of intellectual cultivation incident to an ad. 
vanced stage of suciety, and varions causes con 
nected with the progress of civilization, make pro- 
verbs every day more unfashionable with the most 
civilized European nations, particularly in this coun- 
try, where the use of a proverb (except it be one 
of a foreign nation) is considered almost vulgar; 
and the sume contempt for these jewels of the 
multitude has spread to America. Another reason 
for proverbs going out of fashion may be, that the 
better a proverb is, the more trite it becomes ; and 
what is trite is vulgar, and what is vulgar is inele- 
gant. ‘Thus a public speaker could not use the 
proverb, “?*Twixt cup and lip is many a slip,” at 
east, not without some apology for its triteness, al- 
though the very triteness in this, as in most other 
cases (such as often quoted verses), proves merit ; 
and even this homely proverb undoubtedly has often 
led to care and thoughtfulness. Proverbs often save 
long explanations by presenting a striking image ; 
and many a lecture has probably been superseded 
by the French adage, “One spoontul of honey at- 
tracts more flies than a hundred barrels of vinegar.” 
So they may be often used with efiect to point the 
conclusion of a discourse. A period on the failure 
of men who strive beyond their capacity, might be 
well closed by the Arabian saying which Burck- 
hardt mentions, “If God purposes the destruction 
of an ant, he gives her wings ;"’ and the vanity of 
human resolutions could hardly be set in a stronger 
light than by the Portuguese proverb, “Hell is 
paved with good intentions"—a proverb which, 
until it has become familiar, is awfully impressive. 
It requires skill to apply proverbs elegantly and 
judiciously in common life. As to the general 
worth of proverbs, we would say, with one of their 
number, Jar populi, rar Det. Yet there are many 
directly opposed to others, and they must always be 
received cum grano salis; Uhey are general views 
of things, and “no rule without an exception.” 
Proverbs are plain spoken. In their view, as in 
the eye of the law, all equal. They take cognizance 
of the virtues, and vices, and follies, of all clas 
withuut res of persons. They pierce the o 
at which aim; and this, in fact, gives 
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currency. and makes them what they are. Boileau 
speaks of happy expressions, 
qui, par lb prompt Ket Tan wel repos rit, 
Derrenmen? yuelgue tog nr re ploren ese, 

Such a phrase is Napoleon's, © There is but one 
step irom the sub.ime to the ridiculous,” which may 
be almost said to have becume a proverb, as is the 
case with many other expressions struck out in 
happy moments, or proceeding from cunspicuous 
persons, ‘Ihe proverb is nearly related to the 
motto, symbul, device, sentence, apolugue, fable. 
&e. ; and the limit cannot always be easily drawn. 
Burckhanit gives us the following as Arabic prov- 
erbs: The wolf was asked, ‘ For what art thou 
follawing those poor litle sheep?" He replied, 
<The dase upon which they tread is goud fur my 
poor little eyes." And this: one man said to another, 
#0) save, I have bought thee." “That is thy 
business.” replied he °* But wilt thou run away ?” 
« That is my business,” replied he. “These, having 
at once a narrative character, and a concise, pointed 
expression, partake of the nature of the apulogue 
andthe proverb Certain salles of popular humour, 
ludicrous personifications, &e., which are frequently 
repeated, are sometumes called prorerts ; as, What 
a dust we kick up, as the fly sax] to the cart-wheel.” 
Proverbs, being the offSpring of popucar feeling and 
experience, often serve, of coure. to keep alive 
the revuilection of peculiar views and custums ; aml 
a culection of the sayings of different nations woutd 
form an exceedingly useful and interesting work. 
Burckhardt collected, at Cairy, a number of Arabic 
proverbs, which have been published, im a quarto 
volume, under the title Arabic Proverbs, or the 
Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1839) Sailer has published the Wisdom 
of the Streets, or the Meaning and Use of German 
Proverbs Augsburg, 1810, in German.) Many 
other cullections of German proverbs exist, but 
none very complete, The cobections of English 
and Scoteh proverbs are numerons; we may jerely 
specify Ray's, Allan Ramsay's, and Henderson's. 

PROVERBS, Book or, See Solanun. 

PROVIDENCE, the largest place and only city 
in Rhode Island, is situated at the head of the tule- 
waters of Narraganset bay, about thirty mises from 
the Atlantic ucean, amd is forty miles south-south- 
west of Boston. 190 north east of New York, 304 
north-east of Washington ; lon. 71% 26° W. ; Jat. 
41° SIN. : population, in 1820, 11,767; in 1825, 


of population. Itis built on both sides of what is 
usually styled Providence river, which is only an 
arin of the hay reaching to the mouth of Mousha- 
suck river, at the upper part of the city, its two 
sertions being connected by two bridges, one ninety 
feet in width. Vessels of nine hundred tons burthen 
eun come to the wharves. The buildings are chiefiy 
woul, uniformly painted white, though there are 
matty of granite and brick. Some of the dwelling- 
houses are spacious and elegant, and those on the 
high ground on the eastern side of the town are 
remarkable for beauty of situation. ‘The chief 
public buildings are the state-huuse, of brick ; the 
arcade, of granite ; fuurteen houses of public wor- 
ship ; the halls of Brown university ; the Dexter 
asylum ; the Friends’ boarding-schuol ; five public 
schoul-houses, and several large manufacturing 
establishments. The arcade is the must splendid 
building of the kind in the Union; it has two 
fronts, of hammered granite each seventy-two feet 
wide, presenting colonnades, o: the pure Grecian 

ic- each, It was finished in 1828, 


15.041 ; in 1830, 16,832; in 183%, about 20,000. 
It is thus the second town in New England, in point 
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and the whoie cost was about 130.000 dallas. 
the churches. the first Baptist. We two Unuarc. 
and une of the Episcopal (St Jubn's), are hacdwa- 
structures. Brown university (riginaliy furbi 
at Warren, in 1764, and removed to Providener = 
1770 takes its name from Nicholas Brown. isa: 
munificent benefactor. It has two ha:is, both of te, 
vig. University hall and Hope codege. They at 
placed on some of the highest ground in the ¢:; 
The college itbrary cuotains about 6000 vuiune 
Three other libraries within the wals, belongug » 
literary sucieties, present an aggregate uf 6.00. 
umes, inaddition. The government of Ube univers} 
is vested in a burd of fellows, consisting of ter.se 
members. eizht of whom, including the preside. 
must be Baptists ; and a board uf trustees, of i!- 
six members, twenty-two of whom must be Bazix.,, 
five Friends. five Episcopalians, and four ( oz. 
gationalists. ‘Ihe acting officers of instructs.t, < 
present, are the president, three professors, and .tv 
tuturs. There are above 100 studeats. Whi 
number of graduates to 1827, inclusive, L119. Tz 
present condituon of the institution is prospercs. 
‘The pubiic schools were estabiished in 1~)) aul 
now cunsist of five grammar schouls, five pouet 
schouls, and ane African school. “Uhey ongi- 
with the mechanics’ and manufacturers asu<s ‘ 
The Providence library contains abont lut w- 
umes; the mechanics’ apprentices’ library abe 
1000; and that of the Atheneum abuut 15'9. 
Providence was early a place of much commer 
al enterprise. In the first half of the year 1-J.. 
the dutie. paid on imports and tonnage amountri } 
59,706 doliars 14 cents; in the year 1831, ule vine 
amount cuilected was 227,000 duliars, notwithsaw- 
ing the diminution of the rates of duties on maby 
articles, which reduced the sum 36,000 dol.an & 
least. ‘The imports in 1831 amounted to 457.71: 
dullars; the exports, domestic 199,193 dua 
foreign 130,441 duiiass, total 329,634 dollars. Ih 
amount of shipping registered is 12,362 tons; 
rulied, 47SS tuns. There are four insurance coi 
nies, with an aggregate capital of 360,00) dul- 
ars; and fifteen banks, with an aggregate capil 
of 4,502,800 dollars, besides a branch of the Unued 
States bank, with a capital uf 800,000 dollars and be 
savings bank, capital 100,000 duilars. The Back 
stone canal, extending from Providence to ule town 
of Worvester \Mass.), was finished in 1828; whoe 
cust about 700,000 doilars. it is navigated by 
thirty boats, fram twenty-five to thirty wns exc 
‘There are ten newspapers | ubli in Provademe, 
two of which are daily. Providence i> must dist 
guished for its manufactures. There are in Prov- 
dence four cutton factories, two moved by 
and two by water power, employing a gruss capitulo 
$27,189 dollars. They cuntain 11,194 spindles, aud 
2$4 loums. They give employment to 352 perses 
directly, besides 73) others, dependent, more of 
less, on them, with an aggregate annual amoont of 
45,501 dollars wages. They consume annunly 
434,071 pounds of cotton; spin 352,875 puunds af 
yarn, and weave 1,458,000 yards of cluth, musly 
of the finest and most valuable quality, to the esti- 
mated value of 247,800 dollars. There are aba 
extensive bleacheries, in which very large quantities 
of cotton cloth, frum many uf the factumes un Rhode 
Island and other states, are bleached, calendered 
and beetled. There are iron fuunderies and machine 
shops, employed principally in building cotton 
machinery, and estimuted to constitute one third of 
the whole amount of this business carried un in the 
state, there are, besides, establishments for working 
sheet-iron, in tin, copper, brass, &c. ; a large gins 
lure, for the manufacture and cuttiny of Sint-giass ; 
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aleo extensive manufactures of leather, boots and 
shoes, suap arid cahdles, cabinet furniture, hats, &c., 
and pickers, and sundry articles used in other depart- 
ments of the manufacturing business. The capita- 
lists of Providence have, besides, an amount equal 
to 2,000,000 dollars invested in cotton, woollen, 


and other factories, in other towns of Rhode Island | board 


and the adjoining states, agencies of which are 
established within the city. For the consumption 
of the town and its vicinity, including, as this does, 
many manufacturing villages, there were imported, 
in the year 1830, 45,166 bales of cotton, and, in 
the yenr 1831, 55,707 ; and of bread.-stuffs, in 1830, 
68,173 barrels of flour, 358,181 bushels of corn, 
and 16.967 of rye ; in 1831, 71,369 barrels of flour, 
216,662 bushels of corn, and 7772 of rye. 

This town was founded by Roger Williams, who 
was born in Wales, and educated at Oxford. He 
removed to America in 1631, and, after preaching 
at Salem and Plymouth, was settled at the latter 
place, as pastor of the congregational church, in 
1634. He there preached against the king's patent 
to the Plymouth colonists, on the ground that the 
king had uo authority to grant and dispose of the 
lands of the natives, without their consent. For 
this course, together with his peculiar religious 
tenets, and particularly his open and fearless decla- 
ration of the principles, not of ¢oleration merely, 
but of entire and unrestricted religious freedom, 
and his avowal that the civil magistrate had no 
right ‘‘to deal in matters of conscience and relig- 
jon,’” he was banished, and ordered to depart the 
Plymouth jurisdiction within six weeks. This 
seutence wus passed in tHe autumn of 1635; but 
he was afterwards informed that permission was 
granted him to remain until the ensuing spring. 
So great, however, was the fear of his influence, 
that an officer was sent to apprehend and carry him 
ou buard a vessel at Nantasket, in order that lie 
might be conveyed to England. Before the arrival 
of the offcer, Williams, having intimation of this 
design, had departed for Reh Being there 
informed by governor Winslow that he was still 
within the bounds of the Plymouth patent, he cross- 
ed the Seekonk river, in the spring of 1636, and 
commenced a new settlement in the wilderness, 
near the morth of the small river Modshasuck, giv- 
ing it, in acknowledgment of the divine protection, 
the name of Proridence. The frst settlement of the 
town was thus made on the point of land between 
the Seekonk or Blackstone river on the east, and 
the arm of the Narraganset bay on the west. The 
latter was ufterwards gradually contracted by the 
extension of the land in the present westerly part 
of the town, until the two were, at length, 
connected by Weybussett bridge, now nearly in 
the centre of the town. The sheet of water re- 
maining north of this bridge was thus formed into a 
beautiful cove, which, at its northern extremity, 
receives the Mooshasuck river, and forms the basin 
of the Blackstone canal. In 1676, during the war 
which was made, at the instigation of kin 
Philip, for the extermination of the New Eng 
culonists, an attack was made on Providence by 
the Indians, and about forty houses burned and de- 
struyed, In 1801, it suffered severely from an ex- 
tensive fv. In 1807, a violent storm and flood 
destroyed nearly all the bridges, and a great num- 
ber of buildings, in the town and its vicinity. In 
the great storm of September, 1815, about 500 
buildings were destroyed by the wind and the wa- 
ter of the bay. The loss of y on that occa- 
sion was then estimated at more than 1,000,000 
dollars ; but that eventually proved of much benefit 


inting, wh 
to the place, by removing s great number of old | the bishop of Macon 
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and comparatively useless buildings, whereby an 
opportunity was afforded for new and commodivus 
streets in those sections which are devoted to com- 
mercial business. In October, 1831, Providence 
was incorporated as a city, divided into six wards. 
Its municipal government is vested in & mayor, aA 
of six aldermen, and a common council of 
twenty-four members. 

PROVIDENCE, on NEW PROVIDENCE ; the 
second island, in point of sise, among the Bahamas, 
being thirty miles in length and eight in breadth ; 
lat. 25° 2° N.; lon. 77° 20° W. A part of it is 
very fertile; but its principal business arises from 
the misfortunes of those ships which are compelled 
to seek it fora harbour, The port is called Nassau, 
and is situated on the north part of the island. Its 
harbour is rather shallow ; but it is the capital, and 
by far the most commercial town of the Bahamas. 
The population of the island is supposed to be 
about 8000, the greater part of whom are slaves. 
See Bahamas. 

PROVIDENCE PLANTATIONS. See New 
England, and Providence. 

ROUVINCE (provincia), among the Romans; a 
district of conquered country, guverned by a pro- 
consul or propretor (see Proconsu/), and called 
therefore provincia consularis, or pretoria. But 
this name was ouly applied to lying beyond 
the boundaries of Italy. In the time of Augustus, 
they were divided into the provincie senatoria, or 


populares (the people’s provinces), and the provincic 
imperatorie (the emperor's provinces). The latter 
comprised those which were most ex to hostile 


inroads, and the administration of which was left 
entirely to the emperor, under the pretence of spar- 
ing the senate and people the trouble of managing 
them, but in reality to keep the army in his own 
hands. They were different according to circum- 
stances. In modern times, the term has been ap- 
plied to colonies, or to dependent countries, at a 
distance from the metropolis, or to the different 
divisions of the kingdom itself. Thus the Low 
Countries belonging to Austria and Spain were 
styled provinces (see Netheriands) ; and the same 
term is applied to some of the English colonies. The 
different governments into which France was divid- 
ed, previous to the revolution, were also called 
tnces. The name has sometimes been retained 
y independent states. Thus the republic of Hol- 
land, after it had thrown off the Spanish yoke, was 
called the United Provinces; and the Argentine 
republic has assumed the name of United Provinces 
of the Plata. In England, the jurisdictions of the 
two archbishops are styled provinces. 

Provincial is a monastic officer who has the su- 
perintendence of the monasteries of his order within 
@ certain province or district, and is himself subor- 
dinate to the general of his order. 

PROVOST (from prepositus); in some of the 
Scotch cities, the title of the chief municipal officer. 
(See Prévot.) The heads of several of the colleges 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
also styled ts. 

Provost marshal of an army is an officer appoint- 
ed to arrest and secure deserters and other crimin- 
als, to hinder the soldiers from pillaging, to indict 
offenders, and to see sentence upon them 
and executed. He also weights and 
measures. 

PRUDHON, Pieraz Pact; a French painter, 
born in 1760, at Cluny, where he was educated by 
the monks of the oelebrated abbey of the place. 
The sight of the pictures here awakened his taste 

’ 


for being observed by the monks, 
him instructed in drawing 
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point of population contains 148,948 inhabitants, 
and the largest in this respect, that of Breslau, con- 
tains 912,307 inhabitants. A government is under 
the control of a president and a number of counsel- 
lors and assessors, who have the charge of every 
thing except the administration of justice. Each 
province has a high-president, The ten provinces 
are as folllows :— 


Tohabltants 
fe 1938. 
Brandenburg, e e e ° ° 1,589,603 
lomerauia, ° ° e e 877,555 
Silesia, ° e ry ° e . 2 2.396,55( 
Saaan ® r ® e e ° e 1,4 9.348 
West yhalla, ° e e e e 1,228,544 


Cleves- Berg, . e . 
Lower Rhine, ° e ° e ’ 3,147,297 


Fast Prusaa, e e e e ° ‘e 3,216,154 
Weaat Prussia, ° e ° e e 792,207 
Posen, o ry r) e . e e 1,004, 


Neufchatel has 51,580. Though the geographical 
character and financial resources of Prussia were 
much improved by the peace of Paris, the first still 
gives rise to many inconveniences. Prussia has an 
unguarded frontier from Scidenberg, in Upper 
Lusatia, to Wittichenau ; an open frontier towards 
Russia (as a Russian army may, at any time, come 
within three days’ march of Breslau, and to fortify 
the Prosna would cust millions), and her Rhenish 
provinces compel her to keep up always a strong 
military force in the direction of France—all which 
shows, if we niay use the phrase, the artificial exist- 
ence of Prussia, her unnatural position. Prussia 
ean only partially overcome these disadvantages by 
immense expense ; and nothing but the establish- 
ment of a general govermnent for the whole of Ger- 
many can afford an adequate barrier against the 
threatening power of Russia. Prussia, which has 
but a third part of the population of France, has 
yrt 712 miles more of frontier. At one extremity 
she touches the gates of the French fortress ‘Thion- 
ville on the Moselle, while the other is watered by 
the Memel and the Niemen, and we seek in vain 
fur a body to unite the two arms, which are con- 
nected only by the double military road running 
throngh Hanover. There are, properly speaking, 
three Prussias, one in Poland, one in Germany, one 
between the Meuse and the Rhine. ‘The kingdom 
has three vulnerable parts, towards Russia, Austria, 
aud France ; hence its situation is dependent. 

The commerce is various, yet would be much 
greater if those countries which now form Prussia 
formed part of one great state, comprising all Ger- 
muny, because her trade with the interior of Ger- 
thany is now obstructed. The Prussian territory 
extends 522 miles on the Baltic, and has several 
bays and ports, [ts inland trade is promoted by 
the rivers Oder, Vistula, Elbe and Saale (the two 
latter of which are connected by seven canals with 
the two former), the Rhine, and also the Memel, 
Pregel, Warta, Netze, Havel, Spree, Weser, Eins, 
Rabe, Lippe and Moselle, which either flow through 
Prassia, or belong entirely to it. ‘There are rich 
lands slong the banks of most of these rivers. The 
mineral treasures of the country, which are consi- 
derable, with the exception of the nobler metals, 
are much wrought. Amber is found almost excla- 
sively on the coast of Hinder Pomerania and East 
Prussia. Cattle of all kinds are raised ; horses are 
bred chiefly in Fast Prussia. Agriculture and the 
raising of sheep (Prussia has more than 15,000,000 
of sheep) have attained a high degree of perfection. 
Manufactures are carried on in the monnotainous 
part of Silesia, in Ravensberg, the Mark, Berg, amd 


the other Rhemsh prowinces, chiefly of articles of : 
domestic production ; for example, manutactures of | 


linen, amounting, in Silesia, annually to 11,000,000 
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of Prussian dollars (above 7,400,000 Spanish), of 
wool (in Silesia, Brandenburg, Saxony, the Lower 
Rhine, Aix-la-Chapelle, Burtscheid, Stolberg, &c.), 
and manufactures of various kinds of hardware. 
Iron and steel wares are largely made at Berlin, 
Solingen, Remscheid, Iserloin. The value of all 
these manufactures was estimated, in 1804, at 
51,000,000, and, including all sorts of articles for 
consumptions, at nore than 85,000,000 of Prussian 
dollars,* and that year may be taken as a standard. 
Dantsic, Stettin, Konigsberg, Memel, Elbing, Pillau, 
Colberg, Stralsund and Swinemunde (q. v.) are 
seaports, some of them not unimportant, Though 
Prussia employed many thousand sailors before the 
introduction of the continental system, yet it has 
no navy to protect its commerce ; and some forced 
attempts of the government to carry the Prussian 
flag to distant parts of the world, have by no means 
tended to the benefit of commerce, By a law of 
September 21, 1821, a small coin (silver grosh), of 
which thirty make one Prussian lar, was intro- 
duced. Government gain by it fourteen per cent. 

Most of the inhabitants of Prussia are Lutherans: 
the reigning family are Calvinistic, In 1824, the 
king introduced a new liturgy, which, in 1825, 
5343 of the 7782 evangelical churches in the Prus- 
sian monarchy had accepted. According to the 
concordate with the pope, in the bull De Salute 
Animarum, of July 16, 1821, the bishops of Mun 
ster, ‘reves and Paderborn are under the archi- 
bishop of Cologne, and the bishop of Culm is under 
the archbishop of Gnesen and Pusen. The bisho- 

rics of Breslau and Ermeland are under no arch- 

ishop. The eight chapters elect their bishops ; 
the pope confirms the election, and the chapters 
inquire, before the election, whether the persons 
proposed fur their votes would be agreeable to the 
king. The meinbers of the chapters are elected 
by the pope in the months one, three, five, seven, 
nine, eleven; in the other months by the bishop. 
In the first cnse, respect is paid to the wishes of the 
king ; in the latter, the election is subject to the 
royal confirmation. The following orders of knight 
houd exist in Prussia: the order of the Biack 
Eagle, founded in 1701, at the coronation of Fre- 
deric I., consisting of but one class ; the order of 
the Red Eagle, originally an order of the house of 
Anspach and Baireuth, and confirmed in 1791, by 
Frederic William 11., and, in 1810, divided into 
three classes; the Louisa order, founded in 1814, 
jor females; the order of Merit, founded in 1740; 
that of the Iron Cross, with two classes, for those 
who fought in the campaigns of 1S13—15; the or- 
der of St John, besides various other honorary 
designations, medals, crosses, &c. In 1823, the 
king established provincial estates both where they 
had previously existed, and where they had not, 
This was to pass for a fulfilment of his promise 
made in 1815, to give a constitution to his people, 
but was, in fact, an evasion and a mockery. ‘The 
estates comisting of nobility. citizens and peasants, 
have the right to give their opinion when they ure 
consulted, and ia questions relating to taxation, they 
ore always to be consulted ; but in no case is their 
opinion bimling on the government, 

Though Prussia is an absolute monarchy, all per- 
sons are equally subject to the laws, and justice is 
impartially administered (except in the case of ac- 
cusations for political offences); all are equal.y 
bound to do military duty, and the way to office is 
nominally open to all. Feudal services were abo- 
lished or rendered redeemable by the edict of Oct. 


0, 1SO7, wlach must be considered as a consequence 
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liberty; Frederic was, in general, a lover of jus-; 
tice. With him died the principle which had given 
motion to the whole system, and Mirabeau, in his 
Histoire secrete, calls Prussia ] avant 
maturité. His successor, Frederic William II., was 
& profligate and weak man ; the country was badly 
overned ; the finances exhausted, and her politics 
ine wavering, because Frederic the Great had 
elevated her to such a rank among the European 
states, that she was obliged to take a prominent part 
in the most linportant affairs of the continent; but af- 
ter she ha: lust the aid of his genius, she had not suf- 
ficient power to act independently. This wavering 
character continued for a long series of years. 
With Frederic the Great, also, or, at least, under 
him, began a singular contradiction in Prussian 
politics. While her government promotes with 
great liberality the diffusion of knowledge, and 
mauifests a real enthusiasm for science, and several 
of her most eminent public men are among the 
friends of free institutions, yet history finds her sid- 
ing with Russia, and, of late, also, with Austria, all 
three opposing with a vain obstinacy the irresistible 
progress of liberty. At Reichenbach, in 1790, 
russia appeared as mediator in the peace with the 
Porte, and in August, 1791, became connected 
again with the court of Vienna by the convention 
of Pilnitz. The profligate extravagance of the 
court of Frederic William II, required large 
supplies of money; and Prussia and Russia seized 
upon the reinainder of Poland, under the pretext of 
utting down Jacobinisin although Frederic W illiam 
mad assented to the new Polish constitution of May 
3, 1791. The cabinet, which surrounded the im- 
becile king, was without principle ; it took posses- 
sion of the territory of Nuremberg; it shared, in 
1793 and 1795, in the partitions of Poland, and 
made u secret treaty (August 5, 1796) with France. 
After many inconsistent steps caused by her artié- 
cial situation, Prussia resolved upon the maintenance 
of a strict neutrality, which, in the state of Europe 
at that time, was impossible. In 1805, France oc- 
cupied Hanover, in 1805, when a third coalition 
was forming against France, Prussia wavered more 
than ever, ‘The emperor of Russia, Alexander, 
appeared at Berlin, and brought about the conven- 
tion of Potsdam, November 3, 1805 ; but, after the 
battle of Austerlits, Prussia sought for peace, and 
concluded with France the treaties of December 
15, 1805, at Vienna, and of February 15, 1806, at 
Faris. April 1, 1806, she was obliged to occupy 
Hanover. and was severely reproached by Fox. 
After Napoleon had concluded the confederacy of 
the Rhine, Prussia thought herself called upon to 
form a counterpoise against France ; but she could 
not effect a confederacy of the states of Northern 
Germany, A war ensued, and a single batte— 
that of Jena, October 11, 1806—disclosed to the 
world the rottenness of the system of Frederic the 
Great (to rest the whole power of the state on the 
army, and to separnte the army as much as possible 
from the citizens, by taking for soldiers foreiguers, 
ard tor officers noblemen only, whose arrogance 
has never been surpassed, and had no solid basis, 
not even that of large property). The peace of 
Vilsit, July 9, 1807, reduced Prussia to half its 
focmer dimensions, and this half had to support 
150,000 French soldiers until December, 1808, and 
to pay 120 millions of francs; Freoch garrisons re- 
mained in the fortresses of Stettin, Kustrin and 
Glogau. The minister Von Stein (at the head of 
affuirs since October 5, 1807.) strove to regenerate 
Prussia, and, though he was a most uncompromising 
enemy of France, established by the edict of Oct. 
9, 1807, pew rejations between the landlords and 
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the cultivators, and introduced several results of the 
French revolution. The ts were to be in 
future free, and might become owners of the soil ; 
and November 19, 1808, a municipal constitution, 
called the Stadteordnung, was established, by which 
the minister Stein seems to have intended to lay the 
foundation of a civil spirit, and to adapt the state 
of Prussia to the spirit of the age.* In 1808, Stein 
was obliged to leave Germany, in consequence of 
the persecutions of the French. June 6,1810, baron 
Hardenberg was placed at the head of the govern- 
ment as state-chancellor. His administration is a 
most important one for Prussia. (See Hardenberg.) 
The continuance of French oppression, instead of 
weakening Prussia, strengthened her to a degrce 
which would have been thought impossible. [ler 
energy broke forth with a wonderful effect in 1813, 
when the king called on *‘ his people” to shake off 
the French yoke. The nation was then in a state of 
excitement, which the government gladly made use 
of, but did not understand, or, if it did understand, 
laboured to check as soon as the occasion for 
turning it to profit had passed by. We have given, 
in the first division, Statistics, &c. of Prussia, the 
increase which this monarchy received from the 
Vienna congress. Its political station is much the 
same as it was before 1806, though Prussia has be- 
come more influential than it was during the reign 
of Frederic William II., and is closely connected 
with Austria and Russia, and instead of rallying 
round her the constitutional portion of Germany, 
and making herself the champion of order and civil 
liberty in that country, she shuts her eyes to the 
noble opportunity, and joins to the barbarous mighit 
of Russia and the withering despotism of Austria 
the light of science and civilization, and thus, in 
case of a general war, will compel the constitutional 
states of Germany again to join France, 
Administration of Justice in Prussia, At the 
head of it is the minister of justice, whose office ex- 
tends to the organization of the whole de t, 
all the appointments in the same, &c., and to deci- 
sions in cases unprovided for, and the remedying of 
what appears defective or contradictory by the 
authority of the king. Under him, in the ancient 
Prussian dominions, are the high courts of the coun- 
try (Oberiandesgerichte) ; wider these the lower 
courts, particularly the inguisitoriuts, which have 
charge of criminal cases; the country and town 
courts ; royal “ justice-offices,” courts uf the medi- 
atized princes, counts and barons, patrimonial 
courts; commissioners of justice (advocates) and 
notaries, There are also ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial courts. Since the new organization of justice 
in Prussia, it has always been the plan to appoint, 
even for courts of the Grst instance, several judges 
with collegiate power, for all cases where the ques- 
tion is one of real legal investigation ; whereas, in 
former times, in Germany, there was but one judge 
in all the courts of the first instance. ‘The same 
principle lies at the foundation of the new French 
organization, The judicial system in Prussia is as 
follows :—./. In the German countries between the 
Rhine and the Weser, the Elbe and Oder, including 
East Prussia, there is a considerable variety in the 
courts of the first instance, particularly in Silesia 
and Westphalia, on account of the many lordship. 
and principalities which have independent courts of 
the first instance : some of them even possess courts 
of the second instance. In the Catholic parts of 
the country there are, also, the ecclesiastical courts 
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* The Stadteordnung gives the cities the control of their 
pecuniary affairs, and, in some measure, of their pulice. It 
was reviced in ls3!, and extended to cities acquired since its 
introduction, It dors net, however, cunter much real Liberty. 
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of the archbishops and bishops. The courts of the | two sovereign ¢ 
second instance comprise sixteen high courts of the sides, and to w. 
couitry. of which the one at Beriin is called court © and communitie 
of the chamber (Kammergericht). ‘These are per-, preme tribunal z 
manent courts, and all the Gine in session. Every { tice for that part 
high cuurt of the country 1s divided into two senates | the Prussian juc 
(three only excepted!, of which the second furms | only as the hig! 
generally the court of appevl, and at the same time } third instance, in 
attemis to affairs of guardianship, &c. The divi- | pute is at least 7 
sion into senales exists alse for criminal cases. These | ception of a few 
high courts of the country consist of 050 presidents, ; without regard t 
counsellors and assessors ‘all judges), Above them | are excepied fri 
stands the privy supreme tnbunal at Berlin, as a | to the amount. 

court of revision for important cases, Civil cases, . up to it from the 
according to the ancient German custom, pass suc- | puted fact remai 
ces-iveiy Cheough three courts, erininal eases through | back to the inf 
two; but all decisions in important criminal cases | courts, which py 
are sent to the mmister of justice, and generally are | vented this tribu 
laid hy tim before the Auraereericht tor its opinion, | give completene 
For the conduct of investigavons there is a division | dence uf the cou 
called Aigquisitortat, in the lngh courts of the coun- | other countries ; 
try. ‘Vhs organizstion exists in’ East and West | Paris, the court 
Prassia, Brandenbury, Pomerania, Silesia, Saxony, {| perial chamber, 
Westphalia, and Jutiers-Cleves-Berg. 8B. The | tion of the judic 
province of Posen had. during the ex:stence of the | pally to the nin 
duchy of Warsaw, a jud-cl orgamiaation entirely © bunal, in the ye 
French, which, with certain woddcations, has been | (bearing the ran 
retained by the ondmance of Feb. . US17. There | lors, who were ¢ 
are in that province tlurty-une courts of the peace, | members of ule 
for moch the same objects as the French courts of | vinees. tn addi 
this sort, mamely, to eect compromises, to decide Vite PSE9, for the 
in actions for dhe recovery of si.ail debts, contracts ; Rheaish proving 
of hire, insuins, Re, As conrts of the second in- ; and cassution at 
stance for cases decided by the ju-tices of the peace, } Posen there is a 
and of the Ore instance for other cases, there ure, ing of a preside! 
seven “country courts”. Laadgerichte correspond. Swedish Pomera 
ing tothe French ¢rikusane de premiere taste oe, tice, a court of | 
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Tn seme cases, the oral pleading bas been reaaned | of appeal, comp 
in cival cases, but with an extension of the power | sellors. both ests 
Of the judge atcha cnrtaiing of the irrewularc writ- Prussian Cod 
ing. which the Freneh process pemnits to the advo- | nniversal law of 
cates, See Proerss.) For criminal cases there are | by foreigners, Ce 
four ingen-itoriats, entirely in the Prussian form, Ap of Prussia and - 
hieh coart of appeal at Posen, win two presidents | deric Willian of 
and engiit counsenors judies}, forms the court of | deavoured to im 
highest instance ina. cases, “The frst appeai is i tion; but none of 
made from one country court to anothers so that | ly the real want: 
these courts exercise muinally an appeidate juris | suet success as 
diction over each other, ‘Phe hich court of appeal ' great many resz 
is not merely a court of cassation (q. v4, but: goes | Immediately aft 
inty a consideration of the whole case, and decides | he gave to dhe c 
it upon the merits, The courts of the peace con- | constitution. TI 
sist of a judge and an assessor (assistant). The | cellor), Samuel 

country courts comprise sixty-two presidents, di. | began a Corpus 
rectors, counsellors ail assessors. C’. In the pro- [| Roman law was 
vince uf the Lower Rhine, the French administra- | al principles laid 
tion has been reuined entirely, as well in respect | subtleties and fic 
to the organization of the courts as to the nature of | to the state of G 
the process, (Only the Eastern Rhenish part of | ful laws settled ( 
the shstrict of the country court of Coblentz has the | this essay embrar 
Prussian organization.” In this province, there are | of law; and, al 
125 courts of the peace. Above them stand six | provinces, still uf 
country courts, with ninety-one presidents, counsel. | ed. After Coce 
lors and assessors. he court of second instance | of the courts fi 
(in regard to courts of the peace, the third) is the | making a new a 
Rhetwsh court of appeal, with two presidents, | doned. But, in 
twenty ix counsellors, and two assessors, “There | the minister Von 
are in these courts, collectively, thirty-three advo- | was undertaken, 
cates of the crown, At Aix-la-Chapelle, Coblentz, | activity. It was 
Cologne, Crefeld, Elberfeld and Treves are com- | new code of law 
Mereal courts. Appeais of cassation y. ¥.) go to | existing system. 
the court of cassaton at Berlin 0. ‘The princi- | taken as the fom 
pahity of Nenichatel aml Valen has its own an. | sage was prefixe 
Cleut judicial system. The lower judicial author | in the code, or tl 
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PRUSSIAN BLUE—PRUSSIC ACID. 


was added according to the prevailing Jaw. This 


Code was published from 1784 to I 
The opinions of those who understood 


menturies on it; an 
June, 1791, under the title “General Prussian 


Code.” Some slight faults which were pointed out | 
having been corrected, it was promulgated June 1, 
1794, under the title Aligemeines Landrecht. ‘The 


work has, from the first, held a high rank, and only 
one distinguished voice has been raised against it, 
that of John George Schlosser, in his Five Letters 


on Legislation, and particularly on the Plan of the 


Prossian Code (Frankfort, 1789—90, 2 parts), 
which, on the whole, take the same ground as Von 


Savieny has lately done (Ueber den Beruf unserer 


Zeit zur Gesetzgebung, Berlin, 1815),* opposing all 
maiern codes, 
fected since 1808 have greatly added to its value, 
and the efforts for its improvement are still continu- 
ed. Among the commentaries should be distin- 
guished F. it. von Strumbeck's Supplement to the 
nes Code for the Prussian States (Leipsic, 1524, 
2 vols.). 


Prussia Proper includes the two provinces of | 


East and West Prussia. East Prussia is mainly 

made up of the former duchy of Prussia, and West 

Prussia is a part of Poland, which was taken in the 

partitions, Konigsberg is the capital of East Prus- 

sia. Dantsic and Marienwerder are the most im- 
rtant places of West Prussia. 

PRUSSIAN BLUE. See Blue, Prussian, and 
Prussic Acid, 

PRUSSIC ACID, or HYDROCYANIC ACID, 
is procured by the following process: ‘To a quan- 
tity of powdered prussian blue diffused in builing 
water, let red oxide of mercury be added in succes- 
sive portions, till the blue colour is destroyed, Fil- 
ter the liquid. and conceutrate till a pellicle appears 
upon its surface, On cooling, crystals of prussiate 
(or cyanide) of mercury will make their appeur- 
ance, ‘These, after dry:ng, are put intoa tubulated 
giass retort, to the beak of which is adapted a hori- 
gontal tube, about two feet long, and fully half an 
inch wide at its middie part. ‘The frst third part 
next the retort is filled with small pieces of white 
marble, the rest with fused muriate of lime, ‘To 
the end of this tube is adapted a small receiver, 
which is immersed ina freezing mixture, Pour on 
the crystals in the retort, muriatic acid in rather 
Jess quantity than is sufficient to saturate the oxide 
of mercury which formed them. Apply a very 
gentle heat to the retort, Prussic acid will be 
evolved in vapour, and will condense in the tube. 
Whatever muriatic acid may pass over with it will 
be detained by the marble, while the water will be 
absorbed by the muriate of lime. By means of a 
moderate heat applied to the tube, the prussic acid 
may be made to pass successively along; and, after 
having been left some time in contact with the muri- 
ate af lime, may be driven over into the receiver. 
As the carbonic acid, evolved from marble by the 
muriatic, is apt {o carry of some of the prussic acid, 
care should be taken so as to prevent the distilla- 
tion o; this mineral acid, Prusic acid, thas obtain- 
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*'Thia work of Mr. von Savigny, « hme objections against 
the spt-tude «f our time, not ts make, bat to compile codes, 


wehy oo ineuns share, ber even conuder ria | profoutid, is, | 


nevertheiess, highly interest ag, ao might have heen expected 
from the reputation of the author, We recommend ite pera- 
aal with reterene= to the bietury of the cade here in question, 
Tt sets aw strike taht the extreme care with which the 
Prous ancole was dra.i ap, in which respect it is mech dis 














739, in six parts. 
the subject 
were requested, and prises offered for the best com- 
the whole was completed in 


The reforms which have been ef- 
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ed, has the following properties: it is a colourless 
liquid, possessing a strong odour, somewhat reseu- 
bling that of peach blossoms ; and the exhalation, 
if incautiously inhaled, may produce sickness or 
fainting. Its taste is cooling at first, then hot, as- 
thenic in a high degree, and a true poison, Its 
specific gravity, at 444°, is 0.7058; at 64°, 0.6969. 
| It boils at 814°, and congeals at about 3°, becom- 
ing crystallized with the fibrous form of nitrate of 
ammonia. ‘The cold which it produces, when re- 
duced into vapor, even at the temperature of 68°, 
is sufficient to congeal it. This phenomenan is 
easily produced by putting a small drop at the end 
of a slip of paper, or a glass tube. ‘I hough repeat- 
edly rectified on pounded marble, it retains the pro- 

rty of feebly reddening paper tinged blue with 
itmus. The red colour disappears as the acid eva- 
porates. The vapor of prussic acid is 0.0476. It 
was analysed by (jay-Lussac by passing it through 
an ignited lain tube, containing coils of fine 
iron wire. No trace of oxygen could be found in 


it. The result was as follows :— 
Carbon, «© © »© 8s « @ 2 44.99 
Nitrogen, e e e e e e 51.71 
Hydrogen, e e a e e e e 3.90 
100. 


This acid, when compared with other animal pro- 
ducts, is distinguished by the great quantity of nitro- 
gen it contains, by its small quantity of hydrogen, 
and the total absence of oxygen. When this stron 
acid is kept in well-closed vessels, even though ail 
access of the air is prevented, it sometimes under- 
goes decomposition in less than one hour. It be- 
ins by assuming a reddish-brown colour, which 
beccues deeper and deeper, until at length it de- 
posits a carbonaceous matter, which gives a deep 
colour to both acid and water, and emits an odour 
like that of ammonia. When potassium is heated 
in prussic acid vapour, mixed with hydrogen or ni- 
trogen, there is absorption without inflammation, 
and the metal is converted into a gray, spongy sub- 
stance, which melts, and assumes a yellow colour. 
Supposing the quantity of potassiun employed 
capable of disengaging from water a volume of 
hydrogen equal to fifty parts, we find, after the ac- 
tion of the potassium, that the gaseous mixture has 
experienced a diminution of volume amounting to 
fifty parts. On treating this mixture with potash, 
and analyzing the residue by oxygen, we find that 
fifty parts of hydrogen have beet produced, and, 
consequently, that the potassium has absorbed 100 
parts ic acid vapour; for there is a diminu- 
tion of fifty parts, which would obviously have been 
twice as great, had not fifty parts of hydrogen been 
disengaged. The yellow matter is prussiate of pot- 
ash, properly a cyanide of potassium, in analogy 
with the chloride and iodide of inm, formed 
when the vapour of murintic and hydrode acid is 
made to act upon potassiun. The base of prussic 
acid thus divested of its hydrogen, to which it owed 


| its acidifying quality, is called cyanogen by Gay- 


Lussac, in allusion to its being the basis of the blue 
colour of prussian blue. It is obtamed by heating 
the cyanide of mercury in a small glass retort. It 
soon blackens, am! melts like animal matter, at the 
same time disengaging the cyanogen in abundance. 
This substance, which is the true radical of the acid 
under consideration, is possessed of the following 
properties: It isa permanently elastic finid, of a 
strung and penetrating odour, and a density. when 
compared with air, of 1.8. It is inflammable, and 


tinge) he-f trom the Frente and Auctriaa cofes, Savuny’s | burns with an intensely beautiful bluish flame. bor- 


work has been translated under the Othe On the Aptitude of 


the nt Age for Leghlathonand J by a Dar- 
fieter of Lincela’s lan ' 3oedon) ve 


|sd'e on purp 


le. It consists of nitrogen 29.654, 
and carbou 25,418, and is, therefore, 
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of cyanogen. Thouzh a crampouml body. i: has a 
renarkab:e tendency to comb:ne with e.ementary 


of eyanccen, The 
kal.r. Hetween 5° 


besjies. 9 Thus it is capeble of uniting with the sim-: so at 68°. under a 


pie non-metallic bnadies. and evinces a strung attrac- 
ten fer the meta:< It enters into dhrect combina- 
tien with a few g.kaiine bases univ. amd Giese com- 
poutsls are bye means permanent. hence it las 
no maim to be cun-rlered as an seid. To return 
to the properties ut passe acid, before we descnbe 
the other compounds of cyanogen, Barytes. heat- 
edn prussic seid, yiebls .ts barnum tw the cyanogen 
of the acid to form 4 cranoret of banum, whue the 
hydrogen of the arid and the oxygen of the earth 
unite to form water. Potash amd soda behave in 
@ sunilar wanber, as respects their bases.  Prussic 
acid is the must vucente! aid ponens. Wheoa rod 
dhpped inte it is brought an contact with the tongue 
of an animal, death ensues before the nal can 
be wideirawn. Doctor Mazendie has, however. 
intraduced its empioyment imte medicine. He 
found it benefieal against pithisis and chronic 
caturrhs.  Ufis forsaana is the fullowiune = Mix one 
partof dhe pure prise acid with 84 of water by 
weight. ‘le this inixture he vives the pame of 
mehemal prussic acid, Of this he takes 1 gros or 
So ees troy sdisticed water Lob. or 7560 ers , pure 
sisi ly oz., or TOS) gprs, and, mixing the ingre- 
dients weil together. he aduunisters a tab.e spoon. 
fulevery morning and evenmg. One ten thousandth 
of prussic acul may be detected in water, by the 
ald-tion of a few drops of solution of sulphate of 
iron, ‘This test. though delete, is surpassed by 
another, in whieh copper is used, and which wiil 
detect one twenty thousanduhy of prussic ackl in 
water, ‘To employ st, we must render the liquid 
containing the praesie acid siehtiy alkaline with 
poush, add a few drops af sulphate of copper, and, 
atterwanls, sufiicient muriatic acid to redissolve the 
excess of oxide of copper ‘The liquol will appear 
more or less milky, according to the quanuty of 
peussic acid) present, Prussic acid is formed ina 

reat many chemical operations; as, for instance, 
ay (ralsmitting ammoniveal gas over ignited char- 
coal contained ia a tube; as ale by heating in a 
glass tube. closed at one end, a mixture of oxalate 
of ananenia and oxatate of manganese. Prussic 
acid exists in the vegetable kingdom. ‘The pecu- 
liar sineil of bitter almonds, peach flowers. and the 
leaves of the dauro-cerazus, and of other vege- 
tables, is owing to this substance. Prussic acid is 
often obtained from the peach and apricot kernels, 
The bark of the pruans podus contains much of it, 
and water distilled from it is capable of killing ani- 
mals, Cyanogen unites with oxygen, and gives 
rise to a compound called eyanie acid. Tt consists 
of cyanogen twenty-six parts, and oxygen sixteen. 
It crystallizes in oblique rhomboidal prisms, which 
are colourless and transparent, insoluble in’ cold 
water, but are dissolved in hot water, as well as in 
the strong acids, Its inust remarkable property is, 
that it allows of being boiled with the strong acids 
Without undergoing decomposition or change. With 
the metahe oxides it forms salts that do not deto- 
nate, The cyanous acid contains just half as much 
oxygen as the cyanie, and is characterized by the 
lucility with which it is resolved by water into car- 
bonic acid and ammonia, and by the property of de- 
tonation, when in union with the oxides of mercury 
and silver. It is. in fact, the same substance as 
the fulminie acid, whieh is essential in the tulmina- 
ting compounds of these metals. (See Fudmina- 
tion, and Fulminating Sieer, and Mercury, under 
these metals respectively.) We have also two com- 
poonds of the radical of prosoc acid with chlorine, 
called the chloride of cyanogen, and the bichloride 
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temple, &c. The opinion that some pealms are of | left clandestinely, and, renewing his wanders: 
the time of Samuel, and written by the prophet | mode of life, he conceived the pruject of professin; 
himself, is supported by no historical testimony, but | himself to be a Japanese convert to Christiamy, 
is not improbable. Most of those by unknown | who had found his way to Europe. As he did i 
authors seem to be of later date ; sume few appar-| Gnd this scheme very profitable, he adopted ie 
ently belong to the reigns of the kings immedutely | character of a heathen native of the island of Fw. 
succeeding Solomon, several to the muurnful days | mosa, and, in order to support his pretensions, le 
of the Babylonish captivity and of the return, espe- | contrived a new language, which he called the Fr 
cially thuse headed “for the sous of Korah,” moat | mosan. At this ime be became acquainted with 
of which are probably the same author. Of | clergyman named Innes, who, conceiving he cou 
later date also are probably those called ‘songs of | turn the imposture to good account, uaded i 
the degrees,” which sume have referred to the | pretended Formusan tu suffer himself to be cs 
return from Babylon, others to the annual pilgrim- | verted to the church of England ; and the clergy: 
age» to Jerusalem and the temple, and which uthers | man and his new disciple went to Londun, wire 
suppose to have been sung on the steps of the | the latter was presented tu bishup Compun nl 
temple. Finally, a few seem to belong tu the age | others, and the former was rewanied fur bs m 
of the Maccabees. The psalms of David, whether | with church preferinent- Psalmanasar had te 
actually composed by him, or merely of his time, | effruntery to translate the Church Catechism m 
probably constituted an earlier collection, which | his newly-invented Formosan language; ani # 
extended to the seventy-second. Those which fol- | published a History of Formosa (1704), which pase 
low are, fur the most part, mure modern. Our | through several editions. In the meun timele ww 
collection consists of 150 psalms, but the manu- | sent to study at Oxford; and a cuntroveny ws 
ecripts ure not all numbered alike. The Septuagint | carried on between his patrons and Dr Halley. It 
and Vulgate unite the nioth and tenth, and the | Mead, and some other less credulous persons, »b 
104th and 105th, while they divide the 116th and | refused to admit his pretensions. ‘The impostar u 
the 147ch intu two, so that their number differs in | length became clearly manifest ; and the cupr, 
some respects from that of the English translation. | deserted by those whom he had deceived. vx 
‘The Masonites, without any sufficient reason, divided | obliged to rely on the exercise of his literary shi 
the whole collection into five books. ties fur his support. He setaled in Lundon, wher 
The Psalms are lyric poems, chiefly odes, and | he resided many years, and was employed by t& 
didactic, elegiac or idyllic. (See Lowth’s Hebrew | booksellers, particularly in the former pert of & 
Poetry.) Most of them are in the furm of prayer, | Universal History, published in 1747. Toward 
or begin or end with prayer; and, whether they | the close of his life, he drew up an autobiograph- 
utler complaint, lamentation, or consolation, are | Memoir, in which he expresses much contriua & 
expressive of the deepest trust in God. They | the deceptions which he had allowed himself t 
are among the Inghest aml sublimest efforts of po- | practise, His death took place in 1763. Ir 
etry; and the holy light of revelation, the inspiring | Johnson, who, in early life, became acquainted = 
belief in the eternal true God, spreads over them a | Psalmanasar, alwuys spuke with high respect oi bi 
bright splendour, and fills them with deep fervour. | talents and acquirements. Among all the dc 
They must not be compared with the other lyric | guished men he had ever met, he the 
productions of the ancient world; they are altu- | impostor Psalmanasar to be the most universal 
gether the peculiar growth of the holy land, where | learned and accomplished, 
the vuice of revelation resounded most loudly, and PSALMODY; the art of writing or com poate 
was preserved the most purely. Many of theic | divine hymns or songs, The Composition and pe 
allusions ure historical, and must be explained by | formance of psalmody appears to have been pre 
history; but it would be going too fur tu attempt to | tised and encouraged in Germany, France, and th 
explain every thing historically; since it is evident | Low Countries, long before it was introduced 
that much is metaphorical, some, though a smaller | Britain. Most of the old melodhes now sung in Ur 
portion, allegorical, and much prophetical, referring | service of the parochial churches were set by Ge 
to the future, rather than to the past. Some, on | man musicians, and it seems hi hly probable, fra 
account of their local allusions, are less instructive | all that can be collected on the subject, that we 
to us; hut most of them are rich in encouragement, | practice of psalmody had its origin in Germany. |t 
consolation, filial trust, joyful confidence in God, | does not, however, appear that even in that cuastry 
evidences of humility and patience, and are well] it at first gained admission into public wurshiz; 
adapted for the sacred songs of Christians. It may | but it was a long time confined to family deto 
be added that the collection in the Uld Testament | tion, especially among the reformed. Luther, who 
by no means contains the whole treasure of Hebrew | was a goud musician, is known to have regu-ary 
palms. Not only are the songs of Solomon lost, | practised psalmody with his friends every evesing 
t there are many others mentioned in the Old | after supper,and is by some suppused to have been 
Testament which are not in our biblical collection. | the author of the excellent melody of the 10h 
PSALMANAZAR, Georcr, the assumed name | psalm. The Grst English version of the Psalas of 
of a mun of letters, who is chiefly known as a liter- | David, which took place soon after that of th 
ary impostor. He was born of Catholic parents, | French, was made in the reign of Henry VUL., by 
in the south of France, in 1679. His mother, being | Thomas Sternhold (q. v.), groom of the robes w 
abandoned by her hushand, sent her son to a school | that monarch, and John Hopkins, a schoolmaste, 
kept by Franciscan friars; and he was afterwards | assisted by William Whittyngham, an English & 
placed in a college of the Jesuits. He then studied | vine of considerable learning. Soon after the pub 
among the Dominicans, and having finished his | lication of this version, vocal psalmody was intro 
education, acted as a private tutor. Leaving his | duced into the church service, and various musical 
situation, he engaged in several adventures ; and, | manuals appeared for facilitating its practice. 
at length, having stolen from a church, where it PSALTER; a collection of Psalms; also 8 
had been dedicated, the habit of a pilgrim. he roved | large chaplet or rosary, consisting of 150 beads, the 
about in that character, subsisting on charity, We {| number of the Psalms in the Psalter, 
afterwards became a common vagrant, and then} PSALTERY, on PSALTERION; a stringed 
servant to the keeper of a tavern, whose house he | instrument much peed by the ancient Hebrews, snd 
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by them called nee. We know but little of the 
ancient form of this instrument, but have reason to 
conclude that it resembled that of our harp. The 
pealtery now in use is a flat instrument, in the form 
of a trapesium, or a triangle truncated at top. 
It is strung with thirteen wire cords, tuned in uni- 
sons, or octaves, and mounted on two bridges. It 
is performed with a plectrum, whence it is usually 
ranked among the instruments of percussion, 

PSAMMETICUS. See Egypt. 

PSARA, or IPSARA (Psyra); an island of the 


Grecian Archipela seven miles north-west of 
Scio, about five a half miles in length, and as 
many in breadth. It consists almost entirely of a 


rock, thinly covered in some places with a vegetable 
mould. The population is about 400. It was set- 
tled about a century ago, by a little band of Greeks, 
who fied thither to escape the Turkish yoke, and 
supported themselves by fishing. In 1824, it was 
taken by the Turks; 600 Psariotes, the sole rem- 
nant of a population of 6000 which had 

under the ‘Turkish scymetar, after defending 
themselves for a long time, in a mountain-for- 
tress of the island, buried themselves beneath its 
ruins. 

PSEUDO (from the Greek Judes, a falsehood) ; 
a term or particle prefixed to names and words, to 
denote any thing spurious and false. Thus we call 
any thing which has a false name, as a book writ- 
ten under a feigned name, psendonymous. (See 
Anonymous.) Pseudo-Smerdis, the false Smerdis. 
See Persia. 

PSEUDO-DEMETRIUS. See Russia. 

PSEUDO-ISIDORE, See Isidore, Decretais, 
and Popes. 

PSYCHE, the twofold signification of whose 
name (Vvxe, the soul, and a butterfly) added much 
to the effect of the beautiful allegory respecting her, 
was the daughter of Sol and Constancy. Apuleius 
makes her the daughter of a king, and relates her 
history thus: Psyche, whose two elder sisters were 
of moderate beauty, was so lovely, that she was 
taken for Venus herself, and men dared only to 
adore her as a goddess, not to love her. This 
excited the jealousy of Venus, who, to revenge 
herself, ordered Cupid to inspire her with love for 
some contemptible wretch. But Cupid fell in love 
with her himself. Meanwhile, her father desiring 
to see his daughter married, consulted the oracle 
of Apollo, which commanded that Psyche should be 
conveyed, with funeral rites, to the summit of a 
mountain, and there be left, for she was destined to 
be the bride of a destructive monster, in the form 
of a dragon, feared by gods and men. With sorrow 
was the oracle obeyed, and Psyche was left alone 
on the desert rock, when suddenly Zephyr hovers 
around her, gently raises and her to a 
beautiful palace of the god of love, who visits her 
every night, unseen and unknown, leaving her again 
at the approach of day. Perfect happiness would 
have been the lot of Psyche, if, obedient to the 
warning of her lover, she had never been curious 
to know him better. But by the artifices of her 
jealous sisters, whom she had admitted to visit her, 
contrary to the commands of Cupid, she was per- 
suaded that she held a monster in her arma, and 
curiosity triumphed, As he slept, she entered with 
a lamp to examine him, and discovered the most 
beautiful of the gods; in her joy aad astonishment, 
she let a drop of the heated oil fall upon his shoul- 
ders, Cupid awoke, and, having reproached the 
astonished Psyche tor her suspic fled. <Afver 
having tried in vain to throw essai” into a river, 

jnconsolable, to all the temples, 
seeking overy where her beloved, till she came to 
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the temple of Venus. Here began her severest 
sufferings. Venus kept her near her person, treated 
her asa slave, and imposed upun her the severest 
and most trying tasks. Psyche would have sunk 
under the burden, had not Cupid, who still tender- 
ly loved her, secretly assi her in her labours. 
ut in the last dangerous task imposed upon her, 
to descend to the realm of shadows, and bring awa 
Proserpine’s box of cosmetics, she almost perished : 
She succeeded, indeed, in the adventure; but, havi 
opened the box, a deadly vapour issued from it, 
she sunk lifeless tothe earth. Cupid now appeared 
and the touch of his arrow restored her to life. 
Venus was finally reconciled; by Jupiter’s com- 
mand Psyche became j and was for ever 
united with her beloved. Her e was cele- 
brated with great festivities, but her envious sisters 
threw themselves from a precipice. Raphael has 
given a most beautiful representation of the mar- 
riage, in the Farnesina at Rome. 

PSYCHOLOGY (from Juve, the soul, and Acyer, 
doctrine) ; the science of the soul, or the spiritual 
principle in man. The object of this science is to 
teach the laws and relations of the changes and phe- 
nomena which take place in the mind during the 
intellectual operations; or to trace the causes of 
these phenomena, and to discover the nature of the 
mind and its relations to the universe ; or, in short, 
to treat of the mind, either as it manifests itself, or 
as it isin itself. Investigations of the latter class, 
which have for their object that which cannot be 
discovered by observation, constitute metaphysical 
or transcendental psychology ; while those of the 
former class, in which the soul becomes a subject 
of observation, constitute empirical or experimental 

chology. Empirical psychology may, therefore, 
Se defined to be the scientifically conducted obser- 
vation of the operations and changes of the human 
soul. Asa science, it includes all the phenomena 
of the intellectual activity ; as the science of the 
soul, it forms a part of anthropology, called psycholo- 
gical anthropology, in distinction from physiology, 
or physiological anthropology. \t takes for granted 
the distinction of the spiritual substance (the I, the 
self) from the body, as a matter of consciousness, 
and does not therefore attempt to explain it. It 
treats of the mind, indeed, in its operations and in 
so far as it is connected with the body, but neglects 
the mere physical phenomena. It is, more strictly 
than logic, an introduction to intellectual philosophy, 
since logic treats only of the laws of reason. As 
the development of the human mind proceeds from 
the particular to the general, empirical psychology 
is the most proper introduction to speculative phil- 
: the more so, as it makes us acquainted 
with the spiritual instrument which philosophy 
employs. In this course of investigation, the sub- 
fect of attention is merely facts, of which every one 
is conscious, and which, therefore, are intelligible 
by all, and of which a distinct and connected view 
may prevent many errors in philoeophical specula- 
tion. Again, empirical psychology is applied pAil- 
osophy ; it must not only employ the philosophi- 
cal forms in the disposition and explanation of facts, 
but also certain metaphysical notions (as power, 
cause, &c.), and requires a philosophical spirit to 
give it the character of a science ; and it is thus 
distinguished from a mere natural history of the 
soul, the development of which is prior in point of 
time. The latter merely faloey e facts in their 
natural order, while psyc presents them 
their connexions, and according to the laws which 
regulate them ; ond in this view it ie that part of 
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ply of articles wholly the product of foreign indus- 
try, there is no such compensation for the burthen 
of the tax. Another advantage of public debts is, 
their affording a means of investment, and thus 
encouraging the accumulation of property. Lands, 
houses, banks, canals, mines, and all other species 
of permanent property, afford a stimulus to industry 
and economy, a8 they offer the means of enjoying, 
permanently, the fruits of acquisitions, and public 
stocks have the same effect. Another effect of a 
public debe is its attaching the public creditors to 
the government. But before their number can be 
sufficiently lange to make their aid important to the 
government, tie national debt must, probably, be 
increased to an amount that will render it bur- 
thensomne. Among the disadvantages arising from 
the facility of contracting permanent public debts, 
one is the facility which it gives for the carrying on 
of wars, and the indulging in any other expendi- 
tures. ‘The wars of Europe, since the public debt 
of Great Britain commenced, under William ITI., 
are attributed partly to this cause. Another disad- 
vantage is, the burthensome taxes, to which the 
necessity of paying the interest of such a debt, may 
subject the people. ‘This is the operation of the 
national debt of Great Britain at the present time. 
It is impossible to prevent the burthen of the taxa- 
tion from falling, directly or indirectly, in a very 
great degree. upon the labouring and active classes; 
and, in Great Britain, this has become so heavy 
to the mere labourer, who has no capital, that his 
wages will but just support, or will not support, 
himself and his family, in the cheapest manner of 
living ; and his life becomes one desperate struggle 
against want and starvation. 

PUBLIC LANDS.® The property of the soil 
of the whole vast region, comprehended within 
the limits of the United States of America, 
and not owned by the separate states or by private 
individuals, vests in the government of the United 
States From the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, 
and between the northern and southern boundaries 
of the republic, it is calculated that there is contain- 
ed a superficies of 1, 190,000,000 acres, The politi. 
cal situation of the different parts of this superfcies 
is exceedingly various, Dividing it into four belts 
or strips, parallel (or nearly so) with a meridian line, 
the 6rt comprehends the Atlantic states, in most of 
which, particularly in the Middle and Northern 
states, the land is almost wholly the property of in- 
dividuals, and what does not belong to individual 
proprietors, belongs to the state. Thus in Maine 
there is a considerable portion of land belonging to 
the states of Mas<achusetts and Maine, and, in 
Georgia, large tracts in the occupation of the 
Cherokee Indians are claimed by the government 
of that state. The general government possesses 
no land in any of the Atlantic states, except smal 
portions which have been ceded for forts, dock- 
yanis, arsenals, and other like national pu 
‘The second belt of land westwani comprehends the 
new states and territories of the Union, in all of 
which, except Kentucky, there are considerable, in 
most of them large. tracts of public domain ; these 
states having been formed since the revolution, and 
their population settled on lands either 
of the United States, or still belonging to them. 
The number of of the latter class who thus 
occupy, without title, lands still belon to the 
United States, is very large, exceeding, in some 
cases, that of the persons who have acquired titles. 
r ton trancatiantic in its character 
fora British Eacyele 3 but we give ite place notwith. 
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They have, however, generally settled themselves 
with the pu of eventually purchasing the land. 
The third belt lies westward of the organised states 
and territories. It comprehends lands acquired by 
the Louisiana treaty, and of which the Indian title 
has been extinguished by treaties with several tribes 
of Indians. As there is no organised civil govern- 
ment, there is no white population in this region, 
except hunters and vagrants. On the southemn 
rtion of this district, west of the territory of Ar- 
sas and the state of Missouri, the tribes of In- 
dians removed from the Atlantic states, have becn, 
or are pro to be, established, The fourth belt 
comprehends all the remaining district to the Paci- 
fic ocean. It lies on both sides of the Rocky moun- 
tains. The United States have acquired the titie 
to it by the Louisiana treaty (see Louisiana), by the 
discovery of the coast, and by interior exploration. 
The title, however, to that part of this region which 
is west of the Rocky mountains, is contested by 
Great Britain, Great Britain claims, not that the 
title is in her, but that the region is unappropriated, 
and open to the first comer. By a convention con- 
cluded in 1828, to last twelve years, it was agreed 
between the United States and Great Britain, that 
neither government would take possession of it or 
occupy it, to the exclusion of the other, during the 
period of the convention, which either party might 
renounce, on giving twelve months’ notice to the 
other, A chain of trading posts, belonging to the 
British North-West Company, extends through this 
region, to the mouth of the Columbia river. It is 
also visited by hunters from the United States, but 
in numbers far Jess than those from the British 
colonies, The Indian title to this whole fourth 
belt of land remains unextinguished; and the soil of 
that part of it lying east of the Rocky mountains, 
is supposed, for the most part, to be too sterile to 
becoine the residence of civilized man, The tite 
to these lands was the subject of the first great 
political controversy that divided the opinions of 
the citizens of the United States, after the declara- 
tion of independence. ‘The ancient charters of 
several of the states extended from sea to sea, or 
indefinitely to the west. ‘They consequently crossed 
each other, and threw the same territory into the 
limite of different states. This was one source of 
dissension ; and another was, that, as the grentest 
part of the western region was wholly unsettled, 
amid the war was carried on at the common charze, 
it was deemed unjust by those states whore western 
boundary was ascertained, that they should have no 
interest or share in the vacant lands. ‘The discon- 
tent of Maryland on the subject was so great that 
she refused to come into the confederation, and de- 
layed the ratification of that instrument of govern- 
ment till 1781; and when she fnally acceded to it, 
did so with a reservation of her rights. The serious 
controversies on this subject were put at rest by 
several acts of cession, made by the states interested 
to the United States. New York set the example, by 
an act on the Ist of March, 1781. Virginia 
followed, on the Ist of March, 1784, and her cession 
was deemed of the greatest importance, as her claim 
extended over a vast region (the territory north-west 
of the Ohio), and had been strengthened by the milit- 
ary efforts of the colonial government of Virginia to 
protect the territory against the French in the former 
wars. Massachusetts ceded her claim on the 1h of 
April, 1785, and Connecticat hers on the 13th of 
Sep. 1786. By these several acts of cession, the 
United States acquired an undisputed title to the 
territory north-west of the Ohio. Out of this terti- 
tory have been formed the states of Ohio, Indiana 
Illinois, the territory of Michigan, and en ex- 
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marking the distance on one of the ascertained 
lines, in order to get the quantity of such half- 
quurter-sections as exhibited by his plot of survey. 
The fractional sections which contain less than one 
hundred and sixty acres are not subdivided. The 
fractional sections, which contain one hundred and 
sixty acres and upwards, are subdivided in such a 
Mounner as to preserve the most compact and con- 
venient forms. A series of contiguous townships, 
laid off from north to south, is called a range. The 
Fauges are numbered north and south from the base 
or standard line, running due east and west. They 
are counted from the standard meridian east and 
west. The superintendence of the surveys is coin- 
wnitted to five surveyors-general, One thirty-sixth 
part of all the lands surveyed, being section number 
sixteen in each township, is reserved from sale, for 
the support of schools in the township, and other 
revervations have been made for colleges and uni- 
versities. All salt springs and Jead mines are also 
reserved, and are subject to be leased under the 
direction of the president of the United States. 
The government has generally found it expedient 
to authorise the surveyong of forty townships of land 
unnually, in each lund district, so as to admit of 
two sales by public auction annually, of twenty 
townships each. ‘The general land office at Washing- 
ton is under the superintendence of an officer, called 
‘commissioner of the general land office.” It is 
subordinate to the treasury department. The pub- 
he junds are laid off into districts, in each of which 
there is a land office, under the superintendence of 
two officers, appointed by the president and senate, 
called the ‘register of the land office, and the 
receiver of public moneys," There are at present 
forty-two land offices. ‘The register and the receiver 
each receive a salary of five hundred dollars per 
annum, and a commission of one per cent. on the 
wnoneys paid into their office. ‘Till 1820, a credit 
was allowed on all purchases of public lands. To 
consequence of this system, larze quantities of land 
had been purchased on speculation ; and also, in 
the ordinary course of purchases, a vast amount of 
land-debt to the government had been contracted. 
‘To reheve the embarrassed condition of these debt- 
ors, an act was passed, authorizing the retinquish- 
ment of lands purchased, and substituting cash 
payments for the credit system. ‘The most bene6- 
cial effects have resulted froin this change, apart 
from the reliet of those who were indebted to the 
government. At the same time the aunimum price 
ot the land was reduced from two dollars to one 
dollar and twenty-five cents an acre. [n the first 
instance, the public Jand« are offered for sale, 
under proclamations of the president, by public 
anetion, with the limitation of the minimuin rate. 
Lands not thus sold are atterwards subject to entry, 
at private sale, and at the minimum price. A very 
large amount of pubhe land is in the occupation of 
persons who have settled upon it without title. 
‘Thos ie frequently done in consequence of unavoid- 
able delays in bringing the tand into market, and 
net from ang intention, on the part of the settler, 
todelay payment. Laws have been pacsed, grant- 
ing to cettlers of this description a pre-emptive right 
in the acquisition of a title, that is, the erence 
over all other persons in entering the land at pri- 
vate sale. These laws atlord the actual settler no 
protection agamst those who mizht chonse to over- 
bid him at the public sales; but it is believed that 
in nest cases, by mutual agreement among pur- 
chasers, the actual settler is enabled to obtain his 
land, even at public sale, at the minimum price. 
It 1s stated, however, that great injary is done to 
the settlers, by combinations of land speculators, 
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who infest the public sales, purchasing the lands at 
the minimum price, and compelling bona fide set- 
tlers to take them at an enhanced valuation. Should 
the settler refuse such an agreement, the speculat- 
ors enter into competition with him at the sale. 
On the whole it would appear, that on an average, 
the government obtains but the minimum price fur 
its lands, although the quantity actually sold and 
occupied, being the choice of the whole quantity 
brought into market, is of course worth much more. 
Five per cent. on all the sales of public lands within 
the states severally, is reserved ; Sfths of which 
are to be expended by congress, in making roads 
leading to the states ; and two-fifths to be expended 
by the states in the encouragement of learning. The 
first part of this reservation has been expended on 
the Cumberland road; and the treasury of the 
United States is greatly in advance to that fund, 
on account of this public work. It appears that, 
up to the present time, about 150 millions of acres 
of the public lands have been surveyed. Of these, 
thirty millions have not been proclaimed for sale ; 
twenty millions have been sold, and as much more 
granted by congress for education, internal im- 
provement, and other purposes. There are, then, 
110 millions of acres surveyed, but not sold ; eighty 
millions of which are in the market, ready for entry 
at the minimum price, and thirty millions subject to 
be proclaimed for sale whenever there is a demand. 
In a former article (Agrarian laws, q. v.) we 
gave some account of the Roman agrarian laws, the 
name of which has long been familiur to every 
reader, although their real character has, until the 
investigations of Mr Niebuhr, been much misunder- 
stood. We there observed also, that the republic 
of the United States, like that of Rome, had been 
much occupied in legislating on the subject of its 
public lands; ami that, as laws had been made in 
some of the states of the Union, bearing a consid- 
erable resemblance to the agrarian laws of Rome, 
we should make some further remarks upon the 
subject in the present article. The vature of this 
work, as we then observed, forbids the full develop- 
ment of a subject which partakes so much of a legal 
investigation as this dues; but we think some 
illustrations derived from our laws, and the peculiar 
circumstances of our new country, will not be 
unacceptable. The laws and practice of the state 
of Massachusetts will afford sufficient materials for 
our purpose, This state has always owned a large 
body of public lands, situate in that part of its ori- 
ginal territery which now constitutes 8 separate 
state, called the state of Maine, These lands, 
both from the neceasities of the state governinent 
and the usual operations of capitalists, became an 
object of speculation, ‘They were accordingly sold 
by the state, from time to time, in large tracts, to 
capitalists and speculators, who, in general, resided 
in Massachusetts Proper as it wae called before 
the separation of Maine’, ata great distance from 
the lands thns purchased by them. ‘Their lands, 
being thus entirely out of their view and control, 
were of course continually intruded upon, and poe. 
session taken, here and there, of parcels of them 
hy emigrunts from the more populous towns, who 
put them under cultivation, amt erected houses and 
other buildings upon them for the common pur- 
wwes of agricuiture These unauthorized settlers 
fave been familiarly called by the cant term sguat- 
fers, a tiame naturally derived from the act of set- 
tling upon lands in the manver practised by them. 
By the lage of time the mere possession of these 
settlers, without any legal title to the land, ri vened 
into what they considered to be a righ. lthogt 
the proprietors of the soll were, in 
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iated by stock brokers, who are well known 
to the book-keepers ; and cuses of imposition are, 
in fact, very uncommon. Moreover, the direction 
of all the traffic in stocks is committed to the bank 
of England. The registry books are arranged 
alphabetically, and distributed into several chan- 
bers, which are marked with the initial letters and 
syllables of the books they contain. Thus every 
one can easily find the place of the book which 
contains his account. The payment of the divi- 
dends, which occurs at an appointed day, semi- 
annually, is completed in fourteen days. 

Il. French Rentes and public Certi, s. The 
national debt of France was formerly far greater 
than that of Hritain. After the death of Louis 
XIV., it was estimated at 3,111,000,000 livres 
(about ¢123,000,000), when Britain had a debt of 
only about £45,000,000 sterling, both reckoned 
according tu their nominal capital. But the rela- 
tive amounts are now wholly chan The nomi- 
mal capital of the national debt of Britain was, in 
1823, about thirteen and two-thirds that of France. 
France reckons its debt, however, not according to 
the amount of the capital borrowed, but only ac- 
cording to the annual amount of money to be paid, 
which gives a juster idea of its extent, both king- 
doms having disc themselves from the obli- 
gation to pay back the capital, and being bound to 
pay merely the interest. Britain, in fact, pays 
anpually to its creditors about three and a half 
times what France pays. The nominal amount 
of the debts of these two states will be found 
in the table of European states. This is not the 
place to inquire whether such a difference makes 
the condition of Britain more unhappy than 
that of France. We will only remark that the 
national wealth of Britain during that period has 
increased in a much greater ratio than the wealth 
of France, and he British stocks have always borne 
a higher price than the French; for, while the 
French five per cent. stocks are worth but ninety- 
seven per cent., the British are commonly worth 
145. If we carefully examine the history of the 
national debt of France, we cannot help wondering 
how the French stocks stand so high as they do. 
Lromediately upon the death of Louis XIV., the 
regent reduced the borrowed capital and the inter- 
est arbitrarily, and without consulting the creditors, 
one third ; and both debt and interest still contin- 
ued to be paid as irregularly asever. In this state 
of things, Law .q. v. ), a Scotch projector, prom. 
ived tu cancel the public debt with paper. But this 
project emburrassed the finances of the kingdom 
more than ever. Various measures were taken, 
each more fallacious than the preceding, to improve 
the state of the treasury, and to diminish the na- 
tional debt. They were designed to quiet the 
clamours of the public creditors, withont giving 
them any thing but the consulation that they should 
not lose the whole of their demamis. The revolu- 
tion for a long time put an end to all claims, and 
almost wholly destroyed the value of the stocks; so 
that, when Honaparte was in Egypt, a rente of five 
francs might be purchased for ten, five, and even 
three francs. In 1798, a new disposition was made 
vi the public debt, All the claims of the emigrants 
were cancelled; two-thirds were struck of from the 
remainder of the debt; and the third which was 
left was changed into five per cent. annuities, called 
hers consolidés, which compose a large part of the 
present stocks. They amounted, in 1798, to 
302,000 francs ® a-year. Since that period, num 
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erous additions have been made to the debt by sub- 
sequent loans, so that, in 1822, 178.364,560 francs 
were annually required for the discharge of the 
perpetual and funded renfes. But there are many 
unfunded renfes to be paid besides ; and the sinking 
fund consumes 40,000,600 francs every year. In 
1822, therefore, the whole amount of the annual 
rentes was ¥%¥%8,864,560 francs, exclusive of four 
millions newly created for the Spanish war. Durin 
the last war, the rentes were n paid irregularly, 
. These and other 


war, were paid in obligations bearing five per cent. 
interest, and to be discharged at their full nomiral 
value, within five years from 1821. These obliga- 
tions are called reconnaissances de liquidation, wil 
are likewise transferable. The nominal amount of 
those remaining due in 1828, was about 300 million 
francs, At present, France seems to be very punc- 
tual in the payment of its rentes ; and therefore the 
French stocks, of late years, have brought a hi:h 

rice, and did so, in fact, even during the reign of 
Napoleon. ‘The economical regulations for liqui- 
dating claims for the payment of interest and priv- 
cipal are a good imitation of the measures of Bri- 
tain, su far as relates to the funded five per cent. 
renfes. They are all registered together in the 
grand livre des dettes publiques, atter the manner 
of the books of the bank of England. Each stock- 
holder bas a distinct leaf fur every renfe he pov- 
sesses. ‘The dividends of the five per cent. annui- 
ties are paid twice a year, March 22 and September 
22. The amount paid is stamped on the back of 
the certificate, and the owner of it gives a receipt. 
The dividends can be paid not merely in Paris, but 
likewise in the provincial towns. Owners who 
cannot receive their dividends personally, and are 
unwilling to let their certificates go out of their 
hands, appoint a special attorney to receive wit 
is due, who is furnished with a certified copy of the 
original certificate. Besides the consolidated five 
per cent. inscriptions. there are other stocks iu 
France, of various kinds, with which an important 
traffic is carried on, and which are subject to differ. 
ent regulations, ‘They include, 1. the before-men- 
tioned reconnaissances de liquidation. 2. Bank 
stocks, ‘Ihe shares in the bank of France are 
90,000, each of the value of 12,000 francs, paying 
yearly sixty francs at least. If the profits do not 

riicular year, it is made 
und, ‘These stocks are 
In 1822, they were twenty-five per 
cent. above their nominal value. 3. The obligi- 
tions of the city of Paris. ‘The city of Paris was 
authorised, in 1816, to create stock to the amount 
of 1,500,000 francs, to defray the expenses of the 
city. ‘The sale was but small during that tronbled 
period, and the city was therefore afterwards ein- 
powered to issue 33,000 certificates worth 19°9 
francs each, and payable to the holder, to be dis. 
charged within twelve years, ending July 1, 192"). 
These certificates bear an interest of six per cent. i 
year, to be paid quarterly. 4. Another kimi of 
paper often found in the market consists of actienz 
des ponts. They are issued by a company which 
has built three bridges over Seine, and com- 
prise 3780 shares, at 1000 francs each. The divi- 
dends are fixed every year at a meeting of the pro- 
prietors. ‘The amount is regulated by the inco:ne 
of the bridges, which is all divided among the 
shareholders, except one thirtieth. This thir- 
tieth is distribnted into three parts, of which one 
goes to the support of the bridges. and the othe. 
form a capital to pay off the stocks. Besires, 
there is a multitude of shares 
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nies. 5. There is also in Paris a ecaisse des depots 
ef consgnations, Where money, in coinor Notes is 
taken by the bank of France, and three per cent. 
interest paid upon it, commencing after it has been 
in the treasury thirty days. ‘The money deposited 
may be tuken out at any time by restoring the re- 


ceipt. 


I. Austrian Stocks, Austria has long had a 


large debt, and, till the French revolution broke 
out, ponetually fulfilled its obligations to its credi- 
tors. But, during the war of the French revoln- 
tion, its finances fell into great disorder; and vari- 
ous measures, adopted to remedy the evil, did not 
contribute to the public credit. Among these was 
the immense increase of paper money since 1797; 
for, till that time, the bank paper of Vienna, which, 


for a long period, was the common medium of ex-- 


change, remained about on a par with specie, it be- 
ing exchangeabie, at any time, for silver, on pre- 
sentinent. But, this year, the payment of specie 
was limited, and. the year following, stopped en- 
tirely; and the paper money so increased, that it 
soon fell rapidly below the value of silver. The 
Ineans resorted to as an antidote forthe consequent 
embarrassment were ineffectual. One of the most 
remarkable was adopted in 1798, | It was a forced 
loan, by whieh the holders of public stocks were 
compelied to add thirty per cent. to what they had 
already paid, on pain of losing the whole; in con- 
sideration of which they were to receive five per 
cent. instead of four, As the loan was all made in 
convention money, it was understood that the in- 
terest should be paid in the same. But this was 
extremely difficult for the state, on account of the 
continual depreciation in the value of the paper 
currency; and, finally, it seemed to be impossible, 
when an attempt, made in 1802, to recruit its de- 
clining strength by lottery loans and other measures, 
failed. In IStl, therefore, the interest was reduced 
to half; and, in order to make this half still small- 
er, the existing paper money was changed for re- 
demptinn notes, so called, a note of one guilder be- 
hay paid for five old paper guilders. Tt was hoped 
that these certificates would be esteemed as valn- 
able as specie. Henee the reduced interest was to 
be paid in this new paper, and not, as before, in 
coined money. Bat diese notes never fulfilled the | 
design for which they were created; and a large 
amount of new paper, under the name of avticipa-' 
tion certificates, was put in circulation, about equal | 
in amount to that which the redemption notes had 
been intended to supersede, so that, in a short time, 
both kinds of paper sunk as low as the old bank | 
notes. In this way, the early creditors of the state ' 
lost a large part of their interest and capital. In 
1816, the finances of Austria were put under better 
management. The new administration devoted | 
their chief attention to two objects: —First, to rais- 
lag the value of the paper money, and, as far as, 
depieaa abolishing it; and next to fixing the pub- : 
ie credit on a new hasis, by restoring to the old 
claims # portion of their rights, and by negotiating 
new loans on a more firm and solid basis. In 1816, | 
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a new bank was furnished with funds in specie, and | commercial cities a 


empowered tu issue new notes, which were to be 
paid to the holders on demand in silver money. 
This bank, to which was intrusted the whole busi- 
ness of amending the currency and public credit, 
commenced its task by giving notice, June 1, that 
any person might bring in any sum in the old ya- 
per money, and receive for it five sevenths in new 
certificates, bearing one per cent. interest in con- 
vention money, and two sevenths in new bank notes, 
which every one might exchange at the bank for , 
their value in convention money. ‘Thus a proprie- | 
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are well known in the money markets. The Aus- 
trian government, in 1820, negotiated, through a 
company formed by Messrs Parish and Rothschild, 
a lotery loan of 20,800,000 guilders, and soon 
after a second of 37,000,000 (Builders. convention 
money. The shareholders in the first loan were to 
receive back their capitals, and, instead of interest, 
premiums at the time of the repayment of the capi- 
tals, which was to take place in the course of 
next twenty years. ‘The smallest sum which an ad- 
vance of 100 guilders can yield, is 120 guilders, 
and the largest 120,000. Inthe most unfavourable 
event, a man must wait twenty years for his capi- 
tal and premium. The second loan was opened 
July 28, 1820, at four per cent.; and the govern- 
ment bound itself, within twenty-one years, to pay 
off the capital, with interest and premiums, by 
means of fourteen lottery drawings. ‘The proprie- 
tors received certificates, dated January 15, 1821, 
each for 250 guilders. Whether a share in such a 
lottery can produce more than four per cent. in- 
terest, depends wholly on the time of drawing, and 
the premium which chance may allot. The price 
of the tickets of the frst loan varies between 118 
and 120, and of the second between 98 and 102. 
On an average, the premiums of the first and the 
interest and premiums of the second loan are equi- 
valent to an interest of five and four fifths per 
cent. This new order of things was accompanied, 
in 1817 and 1818, by an improved organisation of 
the national bank. The shares, which at first stood 
at scarcely 500 guilders in convention money, have 
now reached nearly 1000, and are in great demand, 
for they yield an annual interest of sixty guilders. 
The hank is, at present, wholly inde t of the 
government. 

IV. Prussian Stocks. Prussia had no public 
debt till 1787, but, on the contrary, had a consi- 
derable treasure in specie, and, even under the 
reign of Frederic William If, till 1806, owed only 
thirty million dollars, which were to be paid off at 
fixed periods, But the unhappy French war of 
1806, and the more successful one of 1812—15, aug- 
mented the public debt of Prussia; and, after it had 
been reduced to order, her stocks came into the 
market in the principal cities of Europe, like the 
English, French, Austrian, and other public stocks. 
From the statement of February 17, 1820, it ap- 
pears that the capital of the debts bearing interest 
then amounted to something more than 180 million 
Prussian dollars (about 125 million Spanish), and 
the yearly interest, ur rente, to 7,637,157 Prussian 
dollars. Several millions have since been extin- 

uished by the sinking fund. At present, the ful- 
fowing Prussian stocks are in the market:—1. the 
proper national stocks, which comprehend the 
greatest part of the public debt, and the proceeds 
of which, in 1820, were 4,780,000 Prussian dollars 
(about 3,250,400 Spanish). ‘They consist in obli- 
gations, which bear four per cent. interest, and are 
to be completely discharged within five years. The 
interest is paid January 1 and July 1 of every year, 
both in Berlin amd in the provinces. Provision 
likewise been made fur their payment in specified 
places in foreign countries. The certificates pro- 
mise that the capital shall be paid back by the an- 
nual extinguishment of one million at par; but this 
regulation has been modiGed by a later one, ordain- 
ing that the stocks shall be diminished by being re- 
purchased, at the current price, till they staud at 
par, and then the repayment shall commence. The 
market value of these notes varied, in 1820—233, 
between sixty-seven and seventy-five per cent.. 
and, still later, rose to nearly ninety; in 1828, it was 
at nipety-three. Of a portion of these obligations, 
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premium lotteries were formed, thirty millions be- 
ing sold, accompanied with premium certificates, at 
their full value in Prussian currency. The hope of 
receiving a great premium on the drawing of these 
lotteries (ten drawings were to take place, one each 
six months) prod such a demand for this species 
of stocks, that they rose to 120—130 dollars and 
upwards. 2. The shares in the English loan which 
was negotiated with Rothschild, in London, in 
April, 1818. The nominal amount is five million 
pounds sterling, at five per cent., and to be repaid 
within twenty-eight years, a certain amount annual- 
ly, by repurchasing the notes, or redeeming them 
at par, if they are worth it. The certificates are 
expressed in English money, and the interest is 
payable in London. The unfavourable conditions, 
under which this loan was obtained, are to be at- 
tributed to the emergencies of the period. Though 
the interest is five per cent., only seventy-one per 
cent. of the nominal amount of the loan was re- 
ceived; and the government took the risk of the 
fluctuation of exchange in the payment of interest 
and principal. In London itself, before the certif- 
cates were issued, they had risen to eighty per cent. 
Besides these, there ure the obligations of the Elec- 
toral Mark, which are of an early date, and the 
Hypothekscheine, secured on mortgages of the pub- 
lic domains, which were not created till after 1806. 
Both yield four per cent., and form together a capi- 
tal of nearly nine million Prussian dollars (above six 
million Spanish), which, like the interest, is paid ac- 
cording to the original engagement. ‘There are al- 
so the stocks of the provinces and principal cities. 
The mortgage stocks (Pfandbriefe) form a capital 
of perhaps fifty or eighty millions, the shares of 
which are bought and sold, and yield a secure in- 
come. These are created thus:—The landed pro- 
prietors, under the authority of the government, 
have formed associations in several of the Prussian 
provinces, which borrow money on the security of 
their estates collectively, and make loans to the in- 
dividual proprietors, in consideration of mortgages 
of their separate estates. There are five of these 
provincial associations in Prussia. To the Prussian 
stocks belongs, also, the bank paper, which is trans- 
ferable. The circulation of these notes, i , is 
somewhat difficult, for they are generally made pay- 
able to the particular individual to whom they are 
issued, and cannot be transferred without legal 
formalities. The royal bank receives money st two 
or three per cent. a year, and repays the money de- 
ted, small sums on demand, and larger ones at 
ourteen days, or four weeks’ notice. Hence it is 
filled with deposits, trust money, orphans’ money; 
and many capitalists invest in it their unemployed 
fi The vivicnt measures of Napoleon's ad- 
ministration rendered it necessary for the bank to 
stop payment, in consequence of the loss of all its 
resources, ‘The old system has been long resumed 
in regard to all moneys deposited since 1808; but 
the pressure of circumstances has hitherto made it 
impossible fur the bank to fulfil its obligations in re- 
The government has pro- 
mised, however, that this debt shall be cancelled. 
V. Russian Stocks. Previous to 1810, Russia 
had no debt on which interest was paid, and of 
which the stocks were in the market, except 
83.000,000 guilders due in Holland; and the paper 
was hardly found in the commercial world out of 
Amsterdam. For many years, this stock stood at 
pac. In 1810, a loan of twenty millions was open- 
ed in assignats at six per cent, for which the go- 
vernment pledged ten million sitver roubles, wah 
six per cent. interest, to be paid in five years to 
those who should not prefer perpetual annuities in 
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assigna/s, or Silver roubles. The design was to di- 
minish the immense quantity of asignats. It was 
intended to have many series of these loans follow- 
ing one another, to destcoy the paper roubles which 
might be brought in by their means, and thus to 
raise the paper money gradually to par, or perhaps 
to put it wholly out of circulation, and substitute 
silver money in its place. Although these loans 
never accomplished the desired object, and seemed 
to be founded on mistaken principles, yet they 
helped to confirm the credit of the government, be- 
cause every stipulation was punctually fulfilled. and 
a regular financial system was forming in regard to 
the public debts. The interest of the first loan in 
silver was regularly paid; and the capital, tuo, was 
repaid in the way stipulated, notwithstanding the 
distress to which the kingdom was reduced by the 
war of 1812. The credit which the government 
thus acquired was, perhaps, worth the sacrifice of 
sone inillions; for the state had hardly any other 
advantage from this loan. These stocks, durin 
their five years’ continuance, were in great demand, 
and their price speedily rose above their par value 
in assigna(s; but this was not strange. for paper 
roubies were not worth in the market one third of 
silver, and. by the terms of the loan, a silver rou- 
ble was paid for every two paper roubles advanced. 
Only a few of these obligations are now in circulation, 
for. in 1815, they were nenrly all cancelled. This 
system, however, was continued under better condi- 
tions as regarded the government, and to a much 
greater extent. ‘Vhe diminution of the aseignats was 
the pretext fer every measure. But the deficit in the 
income, and the expense occasioned by the war of 
1812, were perhaps the principal causes of the suc- 
cessive loans. ‘There have been three or four since 
1816. ‘The two first, made in 1817, at Petersburg, of 
seventy million roubles in assignats, were mostly re- 
duced to silver money at a Gxed valuation; the third 
and fourth were in England, in 1820, and amounted to 
forty million silver roubles. All the stocks of this 
kind bear five per cent. interest, and are regulated 
after the manner of the stocks in other countries, 
wherein the government merely pledzes itself to 
discharge the stipulated interest punctually. The 
liquidation of the capital by the sinking tund is ef- 
fected by re-purchasiug the certificates or otherwise, 
as the state of the treasury renders most expedient. 
The arrangements for the public debt are similar to 
those in France and England. All the debts since 
1817 have been registered, with the creditors’ names 
in alphabetical order, At the same time, the credi- 
tors receive notes (inscriptions), which contain what 
is written in the book of registry, and the conditions 
and stipulations of the government, and are so pre- 
pared that they may be endorsed in blank ina foreign 
country, being verifed by a Russian consul, and in 
this way transferred to any one without difficulty ; 
and the directions, necessary incase of transfer, are 
contained in the inscription. An important traffic is 
now carried on, in all the markets of Europe, in Rus- 
sian stocks. The interest on the English loan is pay- 
able, not merely in Petersburg, but in Hamburg and 
London, in the money of those places, at a fixed 
valuation, and the income of the Dutch stock is pay- 
able in Holland. ‘The report of the minister of fin- 
ance, January Ist, 1822, made the whole debt of 
Russia to consist of the following sums:—l. The 
Dutch, 48,600,000 guilders ; 2. the domestic, in 
silver roubles 53 millions; 3. the domestic, in 
paper roubles, 2096 millions, The fund destined 
for the Jiquidaticn of these debts is one mil- 
lion in silver roubles and five millions in paper 
—about in the ratio of one to fifty. Near- 
ly ten sillion silver roubles are uecessary for 
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the payment of what is annually due on tes: 
stocks. 

VI. Dutch Stocks. Although the public deh in 
Holland has been very great from the earliest ties, 
yet, in consequence of the reguiar fulfilment of a1 
obligations, and the multitude of wealthy capiaiss 
in the country, the stocks have maintained 8 is: 
credit, and, during the thirty-two years of tranqci 
lity, from 1748 to 1789, they were in such demanl. 
that, notwithstanding their iow rate of interest (a9 
and a half per cent.), they brought from eielit tote 
per cent. above their nominal valne. But owing :s 
the wars with England and France, the finaners cf 
the country were thrown into disorder ; it is prol- 
able, indeed, that these wars only hastened a ca‘asi- 
ty which must, sooner or later, have fallen spa 
the people ; for the deficit in the income was 
creasing every year after 1786, and the public cek, 
of course, was continually accumusating. The ex- 
penditures were multiplied by the oppressive 4 
France, and the deficit daily grew more enorme. 
Under the administration of Louis Bonaparte. ia 
1807, 1808. and 1899, loans of forty. thirty, ard 
twenty million guilders, to cover the deficit, wer 
obtained on tolerable conditions, as Louis Bonapezte 
maintained the credit of the state by opposing sit. 
firmness, on every occasion, the reductions cf te 
public debt, which his brother proposed. Wis 
Napoleon united Holland with France in 1610.1 
was found that the national debt of this little k<<- 
dom amounted to the enormous suin of 1290 mins. 
guilders (about 480 million dollars.) Napuea 
commenced a system of reform in the financia: ‘e- 
partment, by setting aside two-thirds of the érix, 
as had already been done in France. ‘The remai- 
ing third was to be registered in the great buk « 
France, as a part of the general national debt. an) 
like the rest,to pay an interest of five per cen. 
This measure, however, was never carried irs 
execution. After the establishment of the kingu2 
of the Netherlands, subsequent to the fall of Nape 
leon, the debt was newly organized, and, by the sv 
of May 14th, 1814, was regulated by the follosiz 
principles :—J, Thetwo-thirds of the debt abuliiec 
by Napoleon were again acknowledged, alihenz' 
his measure was, in a degree, sancuoned, by ve 
division of the new debt into a real or active, oma 
nominal or dead one; the interest of the &rt che 
third retained hy Napoleon) was to be paid rm 
January Ist, 1x15; and the interest of the latwr 
(the two thirds abolished by Napoleon) was to coo- 
mence graduilly ; so that every year from fovr ‘9 
five millions should be put on the same footing vith 
the active debt, as to the payment of interest of the 
abolished debt. All subsequent obligations were 
required to be presented. and for an advance of s:< 
per cent. in specie, were changed into new abliz- 
tions, of which all were fixed at two and a halt per 
cent.; in such a way, however, that two-thinis a 
the new notes were assigned to the dead deht, whuck 
paid no interest, and only one-third of the amoznt 
was transferred to the new debt, bearing interes 
from 1815. Charitable institutions, holders of iife 
annuities, and some other classes, huwever, had 
some particular privileges. But the debts cos- 
tracted during the French administration were ps: 
under less favourable conditions. These obligatioces, 
frequently increased by new loans, formed the 
Dutch stocks found in the money market, of which 
those that yielded an actual income, were sold be- 
fore the Belgic revolution for forty-six to forty- 
seven per cent. Shares in the nominal delx ere 
regarded like shares in a lottery, and stand at one 

uarter per cent., or even still lower (five eighths); 
this is sufficient evidence, how little the purchasers 
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_ think of soon obtaining any income from them. In 


1819, seventeen million guilders interest were to be 
paid. The sinking fund was fixed, in 1821], at 
2,290,000 guilders annually. Besides these debts, 
which include those of Belgium, the government of 
Holland assumed the respouibility of paying a por- 
tion of the Russian-Dutch debt (of eighty-three 
snillion guilders), and 1,443,750 guilders were de- 
vuolted every year to the discharge of the interest 
and gradual liquidation of the capital. These obli- 
grntions belong to the unfunded debt, as does also 
the Austrian-Belgic ciebt of about six million guild- 
ers, and other obligations little known out of the 
country. 

VII. Neapolitan Stocks, The Neapolitan finances, 
on the whole, have been subject to no little disor- 
der ; but, at the close of the last reign, measures 
were adupted for the punctual payment of the stipu- 
ited interest and rentes, even though fresh loans 
should be required. ‘The occupation of the king- 
dow by Austrian troops added to the national debt 
upwards of nine million ducats (about 7,200,000 
dollars’. The French system of managing the 
puliic debt has been taken, to a considerable de- 
gree, asa pattern, the shares of the creditors being 
rezistered, and bought and sold in the same manner 
ns in France. The yearly amount of income from 
the debt was estimated, January Ist, 18¥1, at 
3,552,000 Neapolitan ducats (about 2,928,000 dol- 
lars). This income is five per cent. ‘lhe Nenpo. 
litun stocks have hitherto found purchasers in the 
Euro markets at low rates. 

VIII. Spanish Stocks. The history of the old 
debs of Spain is a chaos of confusion. It has been 
always loaded with arrears and unpaid interest. 
According to the statement of November 29th, 1820, 
only a part of the Spanish debt bears interest. The 
part which does not bear interest consists of unpaid 
pensions, annuities, and many other unpaid and 
outing debts, but principally of paper money. 
These were estimated in the above inentioned year 
at 7205 million reals, or about 345,8 £0,000 dollars. 
The public obligations bearing uiterest, which con- 
sist partly of old debts, new loans, &c., amount to 
6,811,750,373 reals, or about 327,109,457 willion 
dtollars, of which the yearly interest is estimated at 
23.5,.000.630 reals, or 11,326,390 dollars. A plan 
was adopted, during the constitutional government, 
for paying off a portion of the debt by the sale of 
the estates of monasteries, the property of the in- 
quisition, and the public lands ; but the restoration 
of the absolute monarchy in 1823, put a stop to its 
execution, and the loans made by the cortes were 
deciared to be invalid. Great deficits have since 
taken piace every year, and till this day new loans 
have been utterly insufficient to cover them. ‘The 
stocks which are most commonly found in the mar- 
ket ait present are :—1. ‘The Dutch-Spanish obliga- 
tions of 1807, created by means of the howe of 
Hope umd Co, each of which is for 1000 Dutch 
guilders with interest, payable annually. The in- 
terest of this loan of thirty million guilders, and of 
several of the ocher debts, hus never been paid since 
the French invi:sion of 1808. 2 ‘The stocks of the 
Lafhtte loan of Giteen million dollars, which was 
nerouated in Paris. Each certificate is for one 
hundred dollars A lottery ucket is connected with 
every one, by which the certificate gains a greater 
or jess premium (frum eighteen dollars to 20,000) 
whenever its number is drawn, ‘The obligations 
ure to be paid within twenty yeurs from 1825, agree- 
abiy to the reguiations for the annual extinction of 
& portion, with the premiums belonging to them. 
3. Sie certitcates of the laan of 18¥1, negotiated 
by the house of Ardouin, Hubbard and Co., ized at 
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different sums in dollars, and with interest payable 
semi-annually in Paris and London. 4. The certi- 
ficates of the national loan of 1821, which is cun- 
nected with the last, or rather forms a part of it. 
Every certificate is for 150 dollars in specie, but the 
old obligations of the governments, as well as shares 
in stocks No. 1 and 3, and premium certificates, are 
received by the government in return for these new 
stocks, according to their market value. These 
new Certificates were to bear five percent. interest, 
paid annually at Madrid, Paris, or London, at the 
option of the holder. 

IX. Danish Stocks. The obligations on account 
of the domestic loans, made for the sake of the 
liquidation and better regulation of the paper money, 
are scarcely found at all in foreign markets. But 
those that sprung from the loans of 1818 and 1819, 
in Hamburg, and from the English loan of 1821, 
have a wider circulation. ‘The first loan of 1813 
gave rise to obligations at five cent. each, of 
the amount of 3000 marks, I amburg banco (a 
mark banco is about thirty-four and a half cents,, 
which were sold at par, because they involved a 
premium, in which every certificate gained, at least, 
400 marks banco, in stocks bearing six per cent. 
interest, and under the most fevourable circum- 
stances. 200,000. After the druwing of the prem- 
iums, the five percent, obligations of this descrip- 
tion stood at 78—83; the six per cent. at 91—96. 
The Juans of 1818 and 1819, in Hamburg, were 
concluded under similar conditions. The English 
loan of 1821 amounted to three million pcunds ster. 
ling, and the obligations vary in amount from 100 
to 1000 pounds sterling. All these loans are entit- 
led to interest semi-annually, till allthe capital is 
paid, provision being made for cancelling a portion 
of this capital annually. No loan could well rest 
on a firmer basis than the Danish. In regard to 
the premium notes, it is left with the government 
to repay the capital at pleasure. All the rest are 
gradually paid in full, as their numbers are drawn, 
and all the stipulations have hitherto been punctu- 
ally fulfilled. 

X. Norwegian Stocks. They arise from the loan 
of 2,700,000 marks, concluded in 1819, in Ham- 
burg and Berlin, by the king of Sweden and by the 
Norwegian states, and consist of obligations which 
vary frum 3000 to 300 marks banco. The methad 
adopted to repay the capital is, to re-purchase the 
certificates as long as they are below par. Anotl.er 
Norwepian loan at six per cent. was negotiated in 
1822, at Hamburg. It amounted to 2,400,000 
marks banco. It is to be entirely paid off in twenty- 
nine years, in semi-annual instalments. The pay- 
ments have hitherto been regularly made ; and this 
circumstance, together with the guarantee of the 
states, seems to have given to these loans a high 
degree of credit, although the gunrantee given by 
the states, of their associated kingdom, Sweden, to 
the stocks of the Frege loan, has not secured to the 
creditors a regular payment. For this reason, 
Swedish certificates are not found in the moncy 
markets. 

XI. Stocks of the German Confederation. Nearly 
all the states in this body have public debts; their 
notes, however are scurcely ever seen in the 
markets of London, Amsterdam, Paris, Frankfort. 
wil Beriin; they remain chiefly in the states 
where they originated, and are munopolized by the 
capitalists and institutions of those states. The 
certificates of the kingdom of Saxony enjoy the 
highest credit of all. Though the debts of this 
little territory amount to sixteen and a half million 
convention dollars (a Saxon dollar is about ninety. 
Gve and a half cents), the people believe the gover» 
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ment to be so conscientious and trustworthy, that 
they dread rather than desire the repayment of their 
capital, which is in the hands of the state. From 
this cause the five per cents have risen to L10—ILL 
per cent, and the three per cents to nearly 100 ; 
and the state has thus heen enabled to exchange 
the former for four per cents. The new four per 
cents now stad at 104—105, and would stand still 
higher, if a small portion were not paid off semi- 
annually; the three per cents stand at 101, and 
the two cents at 90. Next in credit to Saxony 
are the kingdoms of Wurtemberg and Hanover, 
and the cities of Hamburg and Frankfurt, whose four 
per cent. notes are ail nearly at par, or even above 
it, Nor far below these are the certificates of Ba- 
varia, Baden, Mechlenburg and Ilesse-Darinstadt ; 
and it is a general rule that the credit of the Ger- 
man states is greater, aml their certificates stand 
higher, in proportion to the smallness of the states. 
These certificates, however, are not proper subjects 
of comparison with those of the larger governmeuits, 
In the smaller states, almost all debts are con- 
tracted on condition of being repaid within a limited 
time, and the measures adupted atlurd the creditors 
good reason fur believing that the promises will be 
fulfilled. 

XL. United States Stocks. In 1775, when hos- 
tilities commenced between the United colonies and 
Great Britain, the Americans had no treasury, nor 
any organized system, to direct their resources. 
Congress authorized the issuing of a paper currency, 
and loans were obtained from foreigners, and trom 
pervons within the country. In 1783, the debts of 
the United States, as far as they could be ascer- 
tained, amounted to 42,000,375 dollars, and the 
annual interest was computed at 2,415,056. No 
provision had been made for the payment of the 
interest, uud there was no pian in operation to 
redeem the principal; the faiuh of the government 
was doubted, and the evidences of the public debt 
were reduced to about one eighth of their nominal 
value. ‘The estimated amount of the debt, accord- 
ing tu the report of the secretary of the treasury, in 
1790, was 70,124,464 dollars. 25,000,000 dollars 
of this were proposed to be assumed on account of 
the several states. 11.710,378 dollars was the 
amount of the principal and interest of the foreign 
debt ; 40,414,085 dollars was the principal and 
interest of the liquidated part of the domestic debt. 
The unliquidated part, which consisted chiefly of 
continental bills of credit, was not ascertained, and 
Was estimated at 2,000,000 dollars. In 1790, the 
public debt was funded, 600.000 dollars were an- 
nually reserved from the duties on merchandise 
imported, and the tonnage of vessels, or so much 
thereof as might be appropriated from time to time for 
the support of Ue government of the United States, 
and their common defence, and so much of the resi- 
dur of the duties aforesaid as might be necessary was 
appropriated to the payment of interest on loans 
made in toreign countries, and also to the payment 
of interest on such further loans as should be obtain- 
ed for discharging the arrears of interest thereupon, 
and the whole or any part of the principal thereof. 
The appropriations were to continue until these 
sums should be fully paid. The president was author- 
ized to borrow 12,000,000 dollars to tiischarge the 
arrears of interest, and the instalments of the prin- 
cipal of the foreign debt. The United States 
reserved the right to reimburse any of the sums so 
borrowed within fifteen years after the same should 
have been lent. ‘To provide fur the domestic debt, 
a luan to its full amount was directed to be pro- 
posed. The sums subscribed were payable in the 
CertiGvates issued for the domestic dev, acearding 
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to their specie value, and computing the inure: 
upon such as bore interest tothe 31st of Deceuo. 
1790, inclusively, The subscribers received sv, 
kinds of certificates, one for two thirds of the uc 
paid in the certiécates just mentioned, beanng i 
interest of six per cent., payable quarter-yeariy, x: 
redeemable at pleasure, in payments not exceeday. 
in any one year, for principal and interest, eig: 
dollars for each hundred meutioned in the certifaz 
This first stock was afterwards called old ais pr 
cents. The other certificate was for the remaxa: 
third, which, after 1>00, was to bear interes, ai 
be redeemable on the terms just mentioved, Fre 
such of the sums subscribed as were paid im & 
interest of the said domestic debt, or in the ort 
cates issued in payment of interest, the subs « 
received a certificate for a sum equal to that pila 
bearing three per cent. interest, pzyable quar. 
early, and mable whenever provisions smi 
be made by law for the purpuse. This ni 
called deferred sis cents. The stocks te 
created were transterable only on the books « 
the treasury, or on those of the commissivnrs ¢ 
loans, upon which the credit of the same sai 
exist at the time of the transfer, unless by ‘peau 
warrant from the secretary of the treasury. Thes- 
terest was made payable where the credit of & 
stock should exist at the time of its becoming ir 
If not demanded before the expiration of a thi 
quarter, it was afterwards demandable only ai tz 
treasury of the U. States. ‘Io provide for the den 
of the respective states, a loan of 21,500,000 duis 
was authorised to be paid in the evidences of dk 
which had been issued by the states. For four-zish 
uf any sum thus subscribed, the subscriber received 
a Certificate bearing six per cent. interest, and sb 
ject to the same conditions as those of the fri st 
mentioned under domestic debt ; for two-ninths. a» 
ther certificate, bearing six per cent. interest siz 
1800, payable quarterly, redeemable as above 
mentioned, and for the remaining three-nmik.1 
certificate bearing three per cent. interest, and re 
deemable when provision should be made by i 
for the purpose. Various stocks for small amowe 
were created in 1795, 1796,1798. These werer: 
iinbursed in 1806, 1807, and 1508, with the exp 
tiun of 80,000 dollars transferred to the national dex 
In the year 1803, the Louisiana six per cent. soc 
was created fur the payment of the purchase oi 
Louisiana from France. Certificates for 11,230.00 
were issued, bearing an interest of six per cet. 
The principal was made reimbursable in ie 
anuual instalments, payable, the first in 1818, & 
last in 1821. Besides this sum, claims of Ame 
rican citizens on the French government, to i 
amount of 3.500,000 dollars, were also assumed by 
the national government on account of the Lourt 
11, 1807, the government of the Us Gentes oe 
, , the government o U. Stat 
to the holders of six Ce1it. defend eerie 
per cent stocks, to exchange the same for six pe 
cent. stocks, redeemable at the pleasure of the fo 
vernment, This was done with @ condition ~ thy 
no single certificateshould issue for a axnouil 
than 80,000 dollars and that no reimbursement shoal 
be made, except for the whole amount of any sad 
new certificate, nor till after six months, at lest 
previous notice of such intended reimbursemest’ 
The holders of three per cent. stock were to receitt 
new certificates fur sums equal to sixty-five per cesi 
of the principal of the stock, bearing an interest ol 
six per cent. The amount of unredeemed and d& 
erred six per cent. stock subscribed was 6.294.051 
dullars, and the stock thus created was culled ex 


changed six per cents.; the ihree per cents, subscribed 
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at sixty-five per cent., produced 1,859,850 dollars 
which was called converted six cent. stock, 
More exchanged stock was created in 1612, by the 
surrender of nearly 3,000,000 of the old and defer- 
red six percents. In 1812 additional stock was 
created by borrowing money to the amount of 
8,134,700 dollars at six per cent., reimbursable after 
twelve years from Jan. 1, 1813. In 1813 more six 
per cent. stock, to the amount of 26,607,959, dollars 
was created by borrowing an additional amount, re- 
imbursable after twelve years from Jan. 1, 1814. 
In 1814 six per cent. stock, to the amount of 
15,954,619 dollars was added, reimbursable after 
twelve years from December, 1814. Under acts of 
congress of the years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
treasury notes were issued to the amount of 
36,6>0,794 dollars of which there had been paid off 
by December, 1816, 32,980,794 dollars, leaving un- 
paid in January, 1817, 3,700,000 dollars, The whole 
amount of the debt remaining unpaid Jan. 1, 1817, 
was estimated at 112,107,862 dollars of which, 
75,450,930 dollars was contracted during the war ; 
the remainder, contracted befure the war, was 
36,656,932. In March, 1517, coo passed an 
act to provide for the redemption of the public debt. 
By this, all acts making appropriations for the pur- 
chase or reimbursement of the principal, or for the 
payment of the interest of the funded debt, are re- 
pealed, and the annual sum of 10,000,000 dollars is 
eppropented to the sinking fund, and a further sum 

9,000,000 is appropriated for that year. The act 
also provides, thut after the year 1S17, any sum in 
the treasury above the annual appropriations shall 
be apprupriated to the sinking fund, with the excep- 
tion of so much us will leave in the treasury at the 
end of the year the amount of 2,000,000 dollars. The 
debt now went on diminishing till 1821, when it 
stood at 89,957,427 dollars; but the purchase of Flori- 
da, in that year, for 5,000,000 dollars increased it, so 
that it stood, in 1822, at 93.546,676 dollars. In 
March 1821, five per cent, stocks, redeemable after 
Jan., 1X35, were created lo the amount of 7,735,296 
dollars, In May 1824, four and a half per cents. tu 
the umount of 1,739,524 dollars were created, re- 
deemable after January, 183%, and, in the same 
year, four and a half per cent. exchanged stocks 
were created, to the amount of 4,454,727 dollars 
redeemable after December, 1832 and 1833. In 
1825. the public debt had been reduced to 83,788,432 
dollars; in ISY8, to 67,475,622 dollars ; in 1830, to 
48.5065,405 dollars : in January, 1832, to 24,282,879 
dollars funded, and 39,355 dollars unfunded; in 
January 18:33, the total amount of the public debs 
in the United States of America, was little more 
than seven million dollars, and since that time it 
has been entirely liquidated. 1t remains yet to be 
seen how the recent almost universal bankruptcy, 
that hus taken place in the States, owing to the re- 
Duuncement of paper money, ay aflect the public 
exchequer. 

NIL. South American Stocks. The new 8. Ame- 
rican states, as Buenos Ayres, Chile, Columbia, 
several years ago, olkained loans in London. These 
have greatly depreciated, or have merely a pominal 
value. 

Fraser's Magasine for January, 1832, contains an 
article entitled the Stock exchange, the subject of 
which ws to show the enurmous amount of capital 
drawn froin England in nine years, beginning, say, 
with 182%, in the shape of loans and joint stock sub. 
scriptions. From the facts there presented, the fal- 
Jowing table hus been prepared. The first column 
of figures shows the amount loaned ; the second, die 
rate per cent. at which the losus were made ; the 


third, the present value per cent. =» 
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which £6,145,065 were ‘ex from the national 
treasury to distant climes, without the shadow of an 
equivalent.” 


It is impossible to gite a complete view of all 
public stocks. We can here only give a general 
idea of those of the larger states, and chiefly of those 
which are now important in the commercial world. 
States have always laboured to make their notes as 
easy to be obtained, and used in remote countries, 
as at home ; so that a capitalist in Prussia may lay 
out his money not only in all kinds of German stocks, 
but in those of England, France, Denmark, Spain, 
and even America; receive the interest of them 
with the same ease, and sell them again with the 
same convenience, as those of his own country. In 
London, Amsterdam, Paris, Frankfort, Berlin and 
Leipsic, stocks of all descriptions may be obtained, 
and the interest on them all eas Thus a branch 
of trade has arisen, which, fifty years ago, was up- 
known ; and one of the consequences of this has 
been, that stocks have come into cumpetition, 
like other articles of commerce, and those of equal 
goodness and security can be exchanged at an equal 
price ; so that a state whose credit is good, may 
at any time create new stocks, or a of them 
whenever a protit can be made upon them. Hence, 
if the stocks of one state are higher than those of 
another, it may usually be attributed to une of the 
following causes :—1. That one state enjoys greater 
credit than another ; 2. That the loans of one have 
been negociated on better conditions than hose uf 
another, as regards the prospect of gain, prem.uins, 
the payment of the capital at the time specified, 
the pelity of obtaining the interest, &c. ; 3. That 
the buying and selling, ur procuring the interest of 
foreign stocks, costs a certain per centage, which, 
in the case of domestic stocks, is saved. Under 
certain circumstances, therefore, the price of stocks 
may be viewed asa standard of the comparative 
credit of different states. In May, 1823, the five 
per cent stocks of the following couutries, created 
with similar conditions, sold at the following rates ; 
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As the price of stocks is affected by various circum- 
stances, even though the government punctually 
fulfius its obligations, speculators are in the habit of 
tmying and selling wih a view of turning these 
fluctuations to account. See Seck-jubbing, 
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PUCK. See Mab. 

PUDDING STONE. See Sandstone. 

PUDDLING FURNACES, See /ron 

PUEBLA, LA, or LA PUEBLA DE LOS 
ANGELES ; n state of the Mexican confederacy, 
furmed of the Spanish intendancy of the same name. 
lying between lat. 16° and 20° 30’ N., and lon. 
96° 40” and 99° 30% W.; bounded north by the 
states of Vera Cruz and Queretaro, south by that of 
Oaxaca and the Pacific oceun, and West by the 
state of Mexico. It is 322 miles in length from 
north tu suuth, and 140 in breadth ; square miles, 
20.000, Tt is traversed by the cordilleras of Ana- 
hue, and contains the lofty summits of Popocate- 
peti and lataccihuath  ‘Vhe northern part is almost 
entirely formed of an elevated plateau, 6560 feet 
above the ocean, and fertile in corn and fruits ; cot- 
ton and sugar also thrive here. Population of the 
state in 1793, 508,000 ; in 1803, 813,300. On the 
arrival of the Spaniards it was the seat of a power- 
ful republic -Tlaseala), which had maintained itself 
independent of the Mexican emperors, ‘The capi- 
tal of the state, of the same name is in lat. 199 N.,, 
and is one of the handsomest cities of North Ame- 
riv«a ; the streets are broad, straight and well paved ; 
the houses large and well built; and there are 
MuMerous large sqnares. “The church of Nuestra 
Senora de Guadalupe is one of the richest and inost 
splendid in the country. © Puebla contains sixty 
churches, twenty-two convents, and several Hterary 
seminaries and hospitals ; its manufuctories, par- 
ticularly its) potteries, are extensive; population, 
7.000. ‘The pyramid of Cholula is Give miles dis- 
tant froin the city. Puebla was built by the Span- 
jards in 1533. See Me.rico. 

PUFENDOREF, Samces. Baron von, one of the 
first and ereatest expounders of natural law, publi- 
cists, and historinns of Germany, was born in 1632. 
near Chemnitz, in the Erzegebirge, in the village 


made an epoch in the history of natural law. He 
had a more distinct conception than Gros ds 
science, which, independently of positive av a 
theology, should determine the rules of right sid; 
by the laws of reason. His law of nature a: 
philosophical morality, settling the mutual relat 
of justice between mien, and which stil remain 
dependent on the Christian morality. With Gr. 
tins, he laid the foundation of law in the socal » 
stinct, which is nearly allied to the Chrisuan pe. 
cept of love of our neighbour, and with Hobbes.te 
derived law from the state of failen nature. Pak. 
dorf also made an epoch in the German pubic az. 
While professor in Heidelberg be wrote. at a 
suggestion of the elector, under the name o: Sever. 
nus a Monzambano, the celebrated buok, De Sah 
Reipublice Germanicer, which he sent to his oreber. 
then Swedish ambassador in Paris, to be price 
It represents Germany as a republican body, sto 
clumsily joined parts formed an anomalous sirz. 
This book was violently attacked, and Pulecad 
who defended it with energy, did not think it atte 
able to avow himselr us the author. He afterwars 
went tu Stockholm, where he was appvinted + 
cretury of state, royal counsellor, and hstutee 
pher. There he wrote in Latin, the Hiswy - 
Sweden, trom the campaign of Gustavus Adulpo 
in Germany, to the abdication of queen Christi. 
(De Rebus Suecicis—1676.) and the Hoton:: 
Charles Gustavus, .De Rebus a Carole Gustace (+ 
tis—2 vols., fol., 1606. und, in’ German, hi 
leitung zur Geschichte der rornehmsten Reicke ti 
Staaten, (1682, 2 vols..) subsequendy cuntinued te 
(Ehlenschlaeger and translated by Martiniere ia: 
French. ‘These works so much increased his res 
tation, that in 1686, he received from Frederic Wl 
liam, Elector of Brandenburg, an invitation to Ber 


‘linas cuunsellor, historiographer, and judge of br 
‘supreme court of judicature, with the charge © 


where his father was a preacher. After having | write the life of that prince, which he Gnished ade 


studied at the school of Grimma, and at the univer. 
niles of Leipsic and Jena, he applied himself to pub- 
lic law, making philosophical or natural law the 





the reien of his son, Frederic [LT. | la 1690, be sti 
made privy counsellor of the elector of Brandenburg, 
and, in 1604, was created baron by Charles XI, 


foundation of his studies. Being unalie to procare | king of Sweden. He died at Berlin, in 104 


asittuition in his native country, he accepted. in 
IGoS. the place of tutor in the house of the Swedish 
ambassador at the Danish court, and repaired with 
his pupil to Copenhagen ; but a war breaking out 
between Denmark and Sweden, he was acrested, 
with the whole fandly of the Swedish ambassador. 
In this situation, which continued for eight months, 
he employed himself in studying the works of Gro- 
tiuy and Hobbes on law and government. The re- 
sult of his Inbours appeared at the Hague in 1660, 
(Elementa Jurisprudentia universalis.) ‘Vhe learn- 
ed elector of the palatinate, Charles Louis, to whom 
it was dedicated, was so much pleased with thus 
work, that he founded for the author in 1661, a pro- 
fessorship of the law of nature and nations, the first 
in Germany. Here he taught till 1670, when the 
king of Sweden, Charles XL. offered him the profes- 
sorship of natural law in the new university at 
Lund. Te there wrote his work on natural law, 
(De Jure Nature et Gentium, Lind, 1672,) whieh 
superseded the tormer, and is characterized by per- 
spicuily, method, and sound reasoning ; soon after 
appeared the sinaller compendium, or rather ab- 
stract of the above work; De Officio Hominis etCivis, 
Lund, 1673 ) which has passed Wirough innumerable 
editions, and been translated into several laneuages, 
Pufendorf, in these works, deviated still further than 
Grotins from the scholastic method of philosophiz- 
ing. and, consequently, excited violent opposition, 
However different opinions may be respecting these 
works of Puendorf, it is not to be detied, that he 


PUFFIN (pafinus). These birds, which ab 
bear the name of pefred, are completely aquats, 
living constantly at sea, and scarcely ever saa 
shore ; they, however, fy well, and keep on te 
wing fur a long time; they chiefly seek for tes 
prey, which is exclusively fish, at twilight or 4 
sturmy days. They breed socially, forming ther 
nest in the ground, which they excavate by messi 
of the sharp nails of their feet. The female ley 
one egg. The young, when excluded from Ge 
shell, is covered with a long down. They ar 
found in all the high Intitudes, furnishing Ue 
wretched inhabitants of these frosen climates wil 
food and clothing. 

PUGATSCHEFF, JEMELsan ; the son of a Cos- 
sack, born at Simoweisk, a village un the Doa, ia 
1726, played for a short time, an important pan ® 
Russia, War and robbery were the employmens 
of his youth, and he became the leader of a preds- 
tory band. We afterwnnls entered the Pras 
service during the seve years’ war ; then joine! 
the Austrians, served against the Turks, and wat 
present at the siege of Bender (1770). Retummus 
to his uative country, he attempted to sow the seal 
of rebellion among his constrymen. but was sua 
arrested and confined at Kasan. Having made hé 
escape, he was joined by some restless spirits, ard 
was encouraged, by his persanal resemblance to 
the lutely deceased emperor, Peter HL, to atzempt 
to pass himself ont tor that esnperor. is adhe- 
reuts pretended tlat the corpse which had been 
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hard, moderately full. In mature age, the mnnber 
of beats is about seventy-fve per minute, and the 

ulse is reeular, stron, oF ncnls rate, fluctuating 
eUWeen breed come soft, betw cen full amd small. In 
old see, the number of beats sinks to sixty. The 
mise ous sometimes irresslar. strong, but) slow, 
wr rather full than small, Tn the female sex, it 
is more rapid. softer, and smaller than in the male, 
fn the samcuiae temperunent (so called’. it) is 
quicker, fuer, softer; in’ the cholerie, slower, 
harder, sirenger; in’ the phlegmatic. slower, 
weaker, softer, fuller; in’ the melancholy, slow, 
hard, und strong, A vegetable diet makes it slow, 
werk, full, soft; a aimeat: chet, spices, spirituous 
liquors. inake wt quiek and hard. tna pure, clenr, 
air, lois qaick 5 om damp, impure air, slow and 
Jangurt, Sudden agitation and violent passions 
Micke it rapid and arregular: joy makes it quick 
and strong : long-continued gre: languid and soft. 
The prise as, therefore, a highly important intdica- 
tiun Go! the state of the system, A deviation from 
the reguvar pulse of ino melisidnai indicates al dis- 
ordered state, When the inmtability of the system 
is so heightened as to produce fever or inflamma- 
tian the puise is accelerated. Tf the aetian of the 
Nervous systems irrecular, or unduly heaghtened, 
the pulee becomes frequent and irregular, as in the 
Cise ob ermuinps aid a dieensed armtation in’ the 
tbdomen, from worms, &e. and in bypochondriacal 
gd hysterical persens, Ta case of mechanical ob- 
Structions to the eireniition, as in dropsy of the 
peneardiuin, polypus inthe heart, or inthe great 
arteries. the pulse is irrezuiar and interrupted. Tt 
is doubstul whether Hippocrates had any know ledge 
of tie pube. Soon atter dis time, however, plus 
Cian. especially those of the Mexandman hood, 
Were attentive to it. Areteus of Cappudccia 
explained the pulsation as a motion oecassoned by 
aonatural and involuntary extension of the warmth 
beloneing to the heart and arteries, by which their 
OWL neken Fs oeeasioned and Adheneus of Ciheins 
had saven the sae explanation be ore lum. He 
de-oribes the various kinds of pulse conneeted with 
diterent diserders Galen wrote several works on 
the puuse. Por several centuries atter, the deetrine 
Of putisation ramaned saueloas die hid lee ait, as 
wis the ene. indeed, wath many branches of 
medion! science. ‘The demonstrations of the cireu- 
lation Gf the hood by Harvey, and of the irrita- 
bility of the moscalar fibre by Pladler, threw new 
Jight on this subject. ‘The feeling of the pulse is 
the principal examination whieh Chinese physicians 
make of the state of (heir patients, and they diseri- 
minute its different states with a subtilty ay-proach- 
ing absurdity. 

PEURVTAWOA, of POLTAW.A: a fortified town 
of Rassin, on the mver Worskla, capital of a 

werent of the same name; dat. 40° oF N,; 
on. d* £1 Fo: $50 miles south-west of Moscow ; 
Popucition Yoo! June v7. E700, Peter the Great 
(see Peter 2 defeated Charles NUL ap ve) before 
Puttawa. tn commemoration of this victory. the 
Russias bave ereeted a eolunm in the city, and an 
Obelisk on the fel ot battle, 

PUETENEY, Wurrv, earl of Bath, an Fnelish 
Statesnia, the politica! antagonist of Sir Robert 
Walpoie. was deseended) from an ancient family, 
aml was born in 82. He heeame a stident of 
Chrstcchureh, Oxford. sand. atter having travelled 
abroad. returned hore to devote himself to polities, 
Being chosen a member of the house of cammons, 
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is at the bottom. In the piston there is a valve 
which opens upwards, and at the bottom of the 
cylinder there is another valve C also rising up- 
wards, and which covers the orifice of a tube fixed 
to the bottom of the cylinder, and reaching to the 
weil trom whence the water is to be drawn. This 
tube is commonly called the suction tube, and the 
cylinder, the Lody of the pump. When the piston 
is at the bottom of the cylinder, there can be no 
air, or at least very little between it and the valve 


C, for as the piston was pushed down, the valve in | 


it would allow the air to escape, instead of being 
condensed, and when it is drawn up, the pressure 
of the air would shut the valve, and there would 
be a vacuuin produced in the body of the cylinder 


when the piston arrived at the top. But the air in’ 
the cylinder being very much rarefied, the pressure ° 
of the valve C on the water at the bottom will be ° 
greatly less than that of the external atmosphere - 


on the surfice of the water in the well ; therefore, 
the water will be pressed up the pump to a height 
wot exceeding 32 or 23 feet, As the valves shut 
downwards, the water is prevented from returning, 


and the same operation being repeated, the water 


may be rnised to any height, not exceeding the 
above limit, in any quantity. The quantity of 
water discharged in a given time, is determined by 
considering thut at each stroke of the piston a 
quantity is discharged equal to a cylinder whose 
base is the orea of a cross section of the body of 


the pump, and height the play of the piston. ‘The ' 
piston, throughout its ascent, has to overcome a; 


resistance equal to the weight of a column of water, 
having the same base as the area of the piston, 
and a height equal to the height of the water in 
the body of the pump above the water in the well, 

The lifting pump. This pump, hke the suction 
pump, hus two valves and a piston, both opening 
upwards ; but the valve in the cylinder instead of 
being placed at the bottom of the cylinder is placed 
fo the body of it, and at the height where the water 
ig intended to be delivered, The bottom of the 
pump is thrust into the well a considerable way, 
and if the prton be supposed to be at the bottom, 
it ic plain, that as its valve cpens upwards, there 
will Le no obstruction to the water rising in the 
cylinder to the henght which it isin the well; for 
by the principles of Hydrostaties, water will always 
endeavour to come to a level. Now when the 
piston is drawn up, the valve in it will shut, and 


the water in the cylinder will be lifted up; the | 


valve inthe barrel will be opened, and the water 
will pass through it, and cannot return as the valve 
opens upwards ;—avother stroke of the piston 
repats the same process, snd in this way the water 
is rarsed from the well: but the height to which it 
any be raised is not in this as in the suction pump 
limited to 32 of 34 feet. To ascertain the force 
Necessary to work this pump. we are to consider 
that the piston lifts a column of water whose base 


is the aren of the piscon, and height the distance | 


between the level of the water in Uie well and the 

spout, at which the water is delivered, 
Inthe forcing pump the piston 

has no va.ve, Pat there is a 


valve at the bottom of the 
cylinder as seen at A, In the 
side of the cylinder, and imme-  “# 


dhatety above the valve B, there 
is anather valve A opening out- 
wards into a tube, wheats 
bent upwards to the herd HH, 
at which the water isto be de 
livered. When the piston is 
paised, the valve in the buitom 


of the pump open, and a 
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‘vacnium being produced, the water is préssed up 
into the pump on the principle of the sucking pump. 
But when the piston is pressed down, the valve A 
at the bottom shuts, and the valve B at the side 
which leads into the ejection pipe opens, and the 
Water is forced up the tube. When the piston is 
raised ugain the valve 13 shuts, and the valve A 

-opens, ‘Ihe same process is repeated, and the 

| water is thrown out at every descent of the piston, 

- the discharge therefore is not constant. 

Itis frequently required that 
the discharge from the pump 
should be continuous, and 
, this is eflected by fixing to 
. the top of the eduction pipe 
an air vessel. This air vessel 
consists of a box AB, in the 
bottom of which there is a 
valve C opening upwards 
tinto the box. This valve 

covers the top of the eduction 
pipe D. A tube, E, is fas- 

tened into the top of the box, which reaches nearly 
to the bottom of the box, it rises out of the box, 
and is furnished with a stop cock. If the stop cock 
be shut, and the water be sent by the action of the 
pump into the air vessel, it cannot return in conse- 
quence of the shutting of the valve C ; and because 
of the space occupied by the water, the air in the 
box is condensed, and will therefore exert a pres- 
sure on the water in the air vessel. If the water 
fill three-fourths of the box, then the air will be 
| compressed so as to exert four times the pressure 

I that it did while the box or air vessel remained 

‘empty of water, «nd will, therefore, according to 
the law of Marriote, force the water up the tuke Ey 
and the result will be that a continuous jet will 
issue trom the upper orifice of that tube. Large 

- fir vessels are now employed in Blowing Frgines, 
instead of the apparatus on the hydro-pueumatic 

| principle described in the article Blowing Engine. 
The fre-engine (q. Vv.) consists of two forcing 





| umps, working into one conunon air-vessel, placed 
| tween them, and from which the spouting pipe 
| fr directing the water proceeds. The chain pum 

used in the navy is an upright barrel, through hich 

leathers: strung ona chain are drawn by means of 

wheels or drums in constant: succession, carrying 
ithe water in a continual stream before them. ‘They 
‘are employed only when a large quantity of water 
is to be raised, and must be worked rapidly to p-re- 
duce any effect, 

PUMPERNICKEL ; a coarse, heavy, brown 
bread, made, in Westphalia, of unbolted rye. It 
is baked in large loaves, sometimes weighing sixty 
pounds. The following account of the derivation 
of the word is gwen:—A French traveller in West- 
phalia. on asking for Lread. wa. presented with 
some of this kand. on which he olwerved that such 
stk was hoa pour nickel good for Nickel, i.e, 
either his horse or his servant —whence it came to 
be called pompernicher, or pumpernuckel, The 
| story is cbvieusly made to fit the case. In fact. it 

is called by the inhabitants grodes brof, the former 
name being only used by foreigners. 

PUMPRIN, or POMION (eucnrbita pepo; a 

| species of gourd, or squash, distinguished trom 

Inost Vanieties of the latter by the rounded form of 

the fruit, which sometimes grows to an eLormous 


size. It has hispid, branching, and prostrate stems, 
which, in good soil, will cover an eighth part of an 
acre. The fruit’ is esteemed ipterior to met 
varieties of the squash, but, notwithstanding, is 
very commonly cultivated, both in Europe and 
Americs, 


| 
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PUN; a play upon words, the wit of which 
depends on a resemblance between two words of 
ditierent and perhaps contrary significations, or on 
the use of the same word in ditlerent senses; as in 
the well-known story of the man who, being re- 
quested to make a pun, asked for a subject, and 
was told to take the king, upon which he replied 
that the king was no subject. ‘The Greeks and 
Romans sometimes used puns, even in serious dis- 
courses ; but the moderns restrict them to light 
conversation, devices, symbols, rebuses, niottoes, &c. 

PUNCH. See Punchinello and Puppet Shows. 

PUNCHEON ; a little block or piece of steel, on 
one end whereof is some figure, letter or mark, en- 
graved either in crews or relicvo, impressions of 
which are taken on metal or some other matter, b 
striking it with a hammer on the end not engraved. 
‘There are various kinds of these puncheons used in 
the mechanical arts ; such, for instance, are those 
of goldsmiths, cutlers, pewterers, &c. 

PUNCHINELLO, og PUNCIE (from pudeinello), 
an Italian mask. The abbate Galiani derives the 
name from u misshapen but humorous peasant from 
Sorento, who had received it (about the middle of 
the seventeenth century) from his bringing chickens 
(puteinetie) to market in Naples, and who, after his 

eath, was brought upon the theatre San Carlo for 
the amusement of the people, to whom he was well 
known. According to another account, a company 
of actors, Which went to Acerra at the time of the 
vintage, was attacked by the peasants (with whom 
the vintage is a season of festivity), with a sally of 
jokes and gibes, in whicha certain Puccio d’ Aniello 
among the peasants attracted notice by his comical 
humour and grotesque appearance, being hunched 
before and behind. The players had to yield to him ; 
and, when the contest was over, they determined to 
take advantage of the talent of Puccio d' Aniello, and 
persuaded bin to join their company. He appeared 
on the stage in a white robe, and large, full shirt, 
with long hair, and svon became such a favourite of 
the Neapolitans that his mask was retained after his 
death ; and his successor to resemble him the more, 
chose a mask with a lens black nose. From his 
name was formed, accoiding to Neapolitan custom, 
Pulcinello. Perhaps, however, this mask was only 
a modification of an older one, which some have de- 
rived from the ancient Afellane (q. v.), and have 
thonght that they discovered the grotesque fizure of 
Punch on ancient vases. “This mask is sull the de- 
light of the Neapolitans. ‘The dress at present con- 
sists of wide drawers of white woollen, a large upper 
garment of the same material, with wide sleeves 
fastened with a black leather belt. or hair cord. 
This upper garment is: sprinkled over with hearts 
of red cloth, and it is trimmed round the bottom 
with a fringe. Around his neck Pulcinella wears 
8 linen raffle ; on his head a white woollen cap, with 
its long point terminating in red tuft; three-fourths 
of the face ure covered with a black mask ; the 
nose is curved and pointed, like a bird's beak. 
This musk speaks the dialect of the peasants, and 
figures, not merely in the theatre, but at all the po- 
pular festivals in Naples, especia!ly during the car- 
nival. See Mask and Hurleguin. 

PUNCTUATION, on ENTERPUNCTION: the 
art of employing certain signs, by means of which 
the parts of a discourse are connected or separated, 


as the sense requires, and the elevation, depression, | classes.) 


PUN—PUPPET SHOWS. 


they have no punctuation. The Romans were, i 
deed, acquainted with the term, (Cic., De Grate 
iii, 44 and 46, and Seneca, Ep., 40,) but with uy 
it had a totally different sixnitication. Their par 
as well as those of the Greeks, were almost entire 
oratorical, i. e. confined to the delivery and pron 
ciation of the words; and there were often no pois: 
or, at mast, only one at the end of a sentence; 
uses were indicated by breaking up the matter ia 
ines or paragraphs, (verxus eesze.) Modern punc 
ation, which is, fur the most part, grammatical, 3 of 
later origin, and the invention has been atunbu 
to the Alexandrian grammarian, Aristophanes, af 
whom it was improved by succeeding prammaran 
but it was so entirely lust in the time of Charlemagr 
that he found it necessary to have it restored | 
Warnefried and Alcuin. It consisted at fst 
only one point, used in three ways, (erypn; hee 
in diplomatics, stigmevlogy. the art of punctostix 
and suinetimes of a struke, both being tormed ia; 
veral different ways. But, as no particular m 
were followed in the use of these signs, puncinab 
was exceedingly uncertain until the end of the: 
teenth century, when the learned Venetian pnt 
the Manutii, increased the number of the signs, 2 
established some fixed rules for their applica 
‘These were so generally adopted, that we mayo. 
sider them as the inventors of the present method 
punctuation ; and although modern grammar 
have introduced some improvements, nothing | 
some particular rules have been added since tt 
time. See Hebrew Language and Manuscripts. 

PUNDIT. See Pandit. 

PUNIC, (originally PAmnician, from P- 
Phoenicians ;) Carthaginian, because Carthage v 
a Phoenician colony.—Puate wars ; wars hetwe 
Rome and Carthage. (See those articles, and HK 
nibal.)—Punic faith, (fides Punica ;* arvonz | 
Romans, a proverbial expression for faithlessues 

PUPA. See Papilto and Insects. 

PUPIL. See kye. 

PUPPET SHOWS. One of the most coma 
classes of puppets are called, in French, marwaa 
(from) morte, foul, buffoon, as Frisch suppose 
‘These are images of the human figure muved 
wires or threads ona stage, and made to pertu 
little dramas. In the commun street performs 
of Punch and Judy, however, the performer puts. 
hogers in the figures. Puppet shows were cuwm 
among the Greeks, (who called them siseereast 
from whom the Romans received them. Xe 
phon, Aristotle, Gellius, Horace, and others m 
tionthem. Such exhibitions, which are so pleasing 
children and the uneducated,naturally passed thou 
various degrees of perfection in different ages, 5 
even now, exhibitions of puppets are commun in sa 
countries, which display great mechanical inges 
ty, while the poor hand-organ boy in the street si 
turns his instrument, and gives to one or two figu 
on a board before him a few simple motions with: 
fuot. Clocks fur the peasants often display moval 
puppets, and it is not unfrequent in Germany 
find on ancient town clocks puppets which m 
whenever the clock strikes. In 1674. there wa! 
puppet opera at Paris, which met with yreat : 


plause. In several large cities of Italy, pup 
shows are performed at present, (e. g. at Milan, 
the Teatro Girolamo which is visited bs the bet 


In Germany, also, excellent puppet sho 


or suspension of the voice indicated (from inter- ) are sometimes seen, but they are there hardly ex 


pungere, to point). 


Punctuation serves both to | stationary, and are not by any means so much } 


render the meaning intelligible, and to aid the oral tronized as in Italy. As itinerary puppet shu 


delivery. The system of punctuation is peculiar 
to the modern languages of Europe. The Eastern 
languages have signs to regulate the tones, but 





have often given cause tu scandal, several gove 
ments du not allow them but by s ial licen 
(e. g. those of Prussia and D ) Thece 
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accounts, but in all liturgies, which contain the re. 
neral belief of the churches, this prayer for the 
dead appears. “The fathers of the church were ul- 
ways of Uhis opinion. ‘Likere ts ceriabay something 
copsoluee inthe thanght, Gagt we may be oa: assis. 
tance to our departed friends ; this feeling was ex- 
presen by the Romans in the wish, Sit tebe terra 
lero! Lhe Cathotie faith eonsiders as one body, 
both these whe are struggling here and (hose who 
exist ip another dite. Lowe unmtes all and love 
teaches the paiguims on earth to pray ter the dead 
Not yet made perteet. No one equated with ties 
histers of the Save of incuivences, can daabt lent 
the views ef future pir Geation and of prayers for 
the dead. have heen sliurefiay perverted tar die 
Purpose at yin “Tie couben of brent, therefore. 
whioeedt maaained the decree de purgatorcs, passed 
HOS Bwemiy fl th sess.an, idded tle fowig ordi- 
nabee. but dad net preseccbe ats a point a: teith : 
@sinee the hey Caaheie church. mescraced by the 
Hoiy Sport. aad by the Tloly Scriptures, amd by 
the j-rituait.ve trodsotogs Eraeaniited from che fiers 
of the ehurci. theowst syaeds aud coumeiis. dias 
tamed Cie C Leere asa pace of purifier tion, agmd chat 
the seul) cra fine dd) Chere are avdeul by the prayers of 
the futifal, aed especiiny by the offeramg of the sa- 


ermmen: oto the atter, the counen eooumands the - 


bis more can heocuare (hat the divecrite ata peace of 
urn ctremois Gmetad: preceded ast has been 
handed dowae trom: how fathers jad councils, “Uhe 


Prenecers Sitti: ble speuk ter thie jeerenpeie af the more! 


dither. amd sabe questions, wioiek edity not, aud 
Which for the duet portde ne: contrriibe ta pieiy : 
likhew -e ches shal gence dow Ghat which as aoubr. 
filo oor probaly fadse. Go de crested of ited spread 
Qbroad. Whaiesver is chetuted mere y by eurieasaty 
or sip erstitonsor is commected with stianefal gaan, 


they shai forbid as waekedness. is offensive to trie 


Deliese rs 

PERE E ANS. inthe Fnelish chureh: a sect who 
pron ssed te follow Che pure Word of God, in oppo. 
sitron to tomditecas, bana eau tiagions, and abaer 
aighoritves tn (he remo queen Pliachech. ie 
Proestusts were uw aiclend lite {Wr prariies, thse 
Who were mi taveour ol pdberine fophe tury estab. 
Jishebons Che remave: Daiword, aod those wlio wished 
to untradace a saapier. cai. as they considered: it, 
a purer derin Of cliven Governuent ged worship, 
The datier were (erie) Parcs, ctl many of the 
distin weshed clergy favoured these views. The 
queen boowever anda niajerty of the cergy, pre. 
ied the) ascopal far ef goverbisent, gtd were 
Zul tise Tae Ato Test EES Pettis nbd) caer dtoniaes Upon which 
the Ma tas cooked? wath aversiou, Phe riecrans 
Wess Ware 8 cudeewWoak hay Shae: cdeorpesnacnyst pias ta canpel 
Cr beth ith y as served to tiiemate Une Eesti esd 
peers. weed [re i voshy tdheawn: ine Pareaste: ifs ended Oppost 
tion to che er ren aes OF aioe Worslatp Tha a cetth, 
the Puritans resesved Coat oadaty required: thenar to 
bre RocY cpotn tho eltureh. and) peseanbie gs they 
Desi abd, by themeaves, to werllop Gedo an theo 
OW Wer, they ace inet aside the Poohste bitures 
Niptdoyec edd the Ceenevig servieersd ok. The y ml 
|e ete’h Parser ter tte hrerwrehiy, Gs def aiadsor.ce i liv 
Seripodnes to nee as at dhe seeraments, Usiae tie 
sien of the cross ia baptisian, howing at the name of 
Jesu. Weare toe surpace aid otber svestinents 1 
divine serviee. ke. Ti pert of coctrine there wis 
gs vet codiderence berween the Puritans amd Con- 
foriiaists: the forter. hewever. as Was tilural tora 
persecuted parky. deaintained Chat es ery man hada 
Atari reed te judge tor lisnseaf, waiilieout beine 
subject Gothe dawson the cival naeintrare, or the 
Gecrees af cunneds, churches, or synods, ‘Vowards 


| were first tor softening, and then for overthrowiez, 


the received opinions concerning predestinatica, 


| perseverance, iree will, ellectual grace, acd Ue 


extent of Christ's redemption. The clergy ot te 


| church began to lean towards Arminianism, while 


the Puritaus adhered riguruusly to the syste « 
Calvin, and all Calvimsts, whether Episcops. o 
| Presbyterian, were called doctrinal Puritans. Me 
Dune was applied to all who were remarksbiy 
strict in tier morals, and severe in- mannen. 
| Ulizabeth treated the Puritans with great rigwst 
[during the whoe of her reign ; besides the ordinarr 
I eourts of the bishops. she erected the court af bigs 
reominission, whieh suspended and deprived uh 
| 





recraetory of their livings, by the determinauer a 
three comunussionerss. founded upon the carer av: 
Defore this court the prisoner was obliget te ar 
p*Wer questions put to him. un fer oath ; it be refused 
to swear. he was imprisoned for contempt, and :tle 
) took the aati, he was cons ieted txpon his own ot 
fessien, | During the reiai ot James 1... from when 
(the Paritans had expected aaore indigenes. bey 
were treated with greater Severity, and suuny ci 
‘them lest the kingdom and retired to Hugs 
| whence thes emizrited to America in 1620 see 
| Playa iuth\) All were looked tpon by James ca 
the court as Paritans., who opposed the arbiunsa 
-tnaxims of his goversnent; avd these were cc] 
| Purdens in state, Who, uniting wath the chem 
i Paritans. i opposition to the tyrannical priuci; 4 
hor the Sturt dymeecy, formed a mujority in ie 
ptation, ‘Phe snceess of the first emigraton % 
i Amerien, who established the colony of Now IMs 
[roomth. indneed ereat numbers of Puritans to mn 
to the sjme quarter for relief. amd the New Chay 
oO Massachusetts Bay was rounded by thease frtaz), 
"(See New Ragdond.) ‘The colony of New Hise 
Was ake founded be Puritans, whe fled from th 
| persecutions of Laud, armed the Oppression of the 
star chamber and the high > comunissten courts 
Though there were shides of ditlerence in thee 
fuvitives to America, they agreed un mast pon 
doctrine and dieipiine, and most of ther dewend- 
ante an New bnedind, of which thew Comipene te 
proneipal partof the population, stil! chersd 2 
i fondness the maxis and the mennrse of pecs Pure 
tan fathers, (See Jadependents \ Ve Partans 
were afterwards prevented tron: retiring tu Ame. 
lea. abd many of Gaem removed into Llojland. wie 
Others remuatmed at tome. and Cavally perled cvry 
the throne sand the altar, which Jone Perret as 
had rendered so odious (o> cher. (See ft rurcire't. 
Hampden, Pom, Ne Tt was the amion uw ile 
three hud. oo: Puritans above.mentioned. ich 
eve the paurlisaceat the Vietory othe wviva wat 
Whieu derowed (See Charles 2 ‘The Peesheter- 
ian peacty Was ail first thre Barges prcews ertitl, Init de 
lutepemdent:. amen whom were © romwel, Mb 
ton, &e. fiewly aequied che ascendsney : an 
Wis Chis pairs, Mest ae Witold Were replies in 
peoitesas werlas i ehereh discipline. chat beteaded 
the kirg and ihelished royalty. A fer the restem 
Hen Chores TH. the aew of neatorminy (16) 
even ‘eal firey) the COMMUTE Os wf thy chareh ail awln 
refosed ta obeerve the rites and subser. be the duc- 
Curines af the church of England: and trom tat 
have the mime Ob waa-conformists Was ay plied 
| sth Wl recusiuts as, fer ISL satrece, Preebeterians, Ta- 
depeadents, Quakers, Xe. See Nea-con furwists, 
and Bagdand, Church of \ Fora compete history uf 
the btunicus, the reader may eousuic Neal's Hise 
tory ofthe Paritans (4 vols., Swu., bT>9—_3s - 
eS vols, POTS NO, NOR —3S Dew 


PURPLE, The colour to which the ancients 
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the end of Biizabeth’s resgu, a party arose which ( guulied the name purple, was either dark, or riviet 


PURPLE GRACKLE—PS RALLOLITE., 


amd rose-colonred, and was oue of the most costly 
dyes with which they were acquainted. They 
obtained their purple dyes partly trom plants, and 
partly from severai kusds of shell fish, as the duc- 
cinum (0 species of muscie), aud the purpura, or 
purple fish. In modern times, a similar purple 
mater has been found in several other shell fish. 
Ic is & Viscous juice, contained ina little pouch or 
big, lymg generally between the heart and liver. 
‘Vie colour of the juice varies, being in some pur- 
plish red, in others pale yelow or orange coloured. 
ieanmur found that the juice taken from the due- 
caum, on being apphed to linen, changed, in the 
course of a few seeorls, from yeiluw to green, blue, 
‘uel finally to purplish red. Lhe juice of the sea. 
oad, found by the Spaniards in Peru, aud used tor 
diyemig, presents similar phenomena. Cochineal is 
used tor purple dyes by the moderns, and tis the 
tdvantage that it strikes equally well on silks and 
wooilen stutls ; while the ancients uscd Weir purple 
ealy on cotton and waollen, The ancients attri- 
buted the invention of purple to the Phanicians, 
‘The story ot its having been discovered by a dog's 
biting a purple fish, and thas staining his mouth, 
is well known, ‘The purple fish was found not only 
on the Phaewician coasts, but in all other parts of 
the Mediterranean, so that the use of it in dyeing 
came to be common with other nations; but the Pha- 
hicians excecied in the beauty and permanence of 
their colouring, ‘The Tyrans excelled particularly 
in the bright red and vioiet shade. ‘Vhey dyed the 
Guest wools of dus colour, usualiy twice, and then 
ave an artificial brilliancy to the stuff. 

PURPLE GRACKLE. See Blackbird, 

PURPLE OF CASSIUS. See Titan. 

PURSE, among the Turks ; the sum of £112, so 
called because the treasure in the seruglio is kept 
in leathern purses of this value. 

PURSLAXE (portulucea oleracea’ ; & Common 
and mnsigaificant weed, sud to lave come originally 
from tindia, but new almost universally dillused 
throuzh the civuized work. ‘The stems divide from 
the base inte several prostrate branches, which are 
clothed with sesaie, smooth, and wedge-shaped 
leaves, Hie flowers are small. yellow. and axidary. 
The whoe plants succulent. Formerly it was 
culdvated as a pot-lerb, for salads, garnishings, 
and pickling, and tas stui sometimes empioyed for 
those purposes. 

PURSOUIVANT. See Pourasuirant. 

PU TFEOLL; the ancient name tor Pozuoli, See 
Naples 

PU FREFACTION, 
mentation, wid Adipocire 

PULTER, Juus sterubs, was bor at Eserloha 
in 1245, and made such rapid progress in his) stud. 
jes, Chat he was ready to enter the ainversity av bis 
thirteenth year Afier studying at Marburg, tHlatle, 
aid Jena, be lecame professor extmiontinary of 
law at Gotungen, in PTA, snd soon beeame dis 
tinguistied as a lecturer, In blot. be was mamed 
profrasor Juris puhlict. — Althongh empivyed in 
sanious publie capaciues, he sull contiaued to re- 
mide in Gotungen, Gilthe tune of his death in 1807. 
Hes works have lose much of their umportance by 
the dissolution of the German empire, but his His- 
tarische kntiowheiung der Vorfassung der Deut- 
schen Staaten o Voi) is stil sainable, - 

PULDY. inthe arts. When ti is melted in an 
Open Vessel ats surtace soon becomes covered with 
aeruy powder. whe lies an oie of the metal. Ut 
the heat is conunued. die colour of the powder 
gradually changes, and at last becomes yellow. lu 
this state itis known by the name oi patty, and em- 


ployed in polishing glass and other hard su 


See Decampasition, Fer- 


rr 
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PUTTY is alsoa hind of paste, compounded of 
whiting and linseed oil, beaten together to dhe con. 
sistence of a thick dough. 

PUY DE DOME, = see Ccvennes, and Buarome- 
fer. 

PUZZOLANA, See Pozsolana and Cement. 

PYGMALION ; a prince of Cyprus, who, dis- 
gusted with the dehauchenes of his countrywomen, 
took an aversion to the sex. According to Ovid 
(Met. x. 243), having made a female statue of ivory, 
he was so enchanted by ity beauty, that he ‘ell in 
love with his own work, and entreated Venus to 
endow it with lite. His prayer was granted ; the 
statue began to breathe aud jive before his eyes, 
and in his embrace. Tt became his wife, by whom 
he had Paphos, the founder af the city of dhe same 
name = Rousseau’s opera of Pygmalion is founded 
on this story. Another Pygmahona, king of ‘Tyre 
and Sidon, was brother of Dido. 

PYGMY. ‘The Pygmies were a fabulous nation 
of dwarts, who were suid to live near the sources of 
the Nile, or, accurding to some, in India. flomer 
mentions them as threatened with death and destruc- 
tion by the cranes (Ji iii. 3). Later writers are 
more minute in their accounts. Vliny says that 
their towns and houses were built of eggshells ; 
and, according to Philostratus, they cut down their 
corn, as one would feil a tree, with axes. ‘The lat- 
ter ulsu speaks ot an army of Pygmies, which at- 
tacked Hercnuies, while sleeping. after his struggle 
with Antivas. ‘They made such preparutions tor 
the ussaul as if they were to attack uw city. Dut 
the hero, on awaking, laughed at the litte warriors, 
wrapped them up um bis lion-skin, and carried them 
to Furystheus, 

PYLADES ; son of Strophius, king of Phocis, 
and Anaxibia, the sister of Agamenmon, celebrated 
for the friendship which existed between him and 
Orestes. Pylades married ilectra. the sister of his 
friemd. (See Orestes.) 

PYLOS ; wery of Elis, the residence of Nestor, 
now Navarino. © Another Pylos in Elis was the 
residence of Sogeas. Some. however. consider the 
city ot Pylos in’ Messina as the residence of Nes- 
wr, 

PYM, Jous, a pariiamentarian in the reign of 
Charles b., was descended of a good cumay iw Sen 
ersetshire, where he was born in lost Tle was 
edt ated at Pembroke college. Oxford, whence he 
removed to one of the dins of court, ard was cased 
to the bar, and paaced asa elerk in the othce ob the 
exchequer, He was early elected incmber o Pur- 
lament for Tavistock athe reacn of James b.. and 
in Love was one of (he managers of the impeach. 
meat of the duke oo Buckwetam. He was ane a 
great opposer of Ariminatisi, bemg attiehed to 
Calvinsoue principles, ti bose, with severil other 
commoners and lords, he held a cine correspormience 
with the commssioness sent to Londou by the seot- 
tish covenaumters ; and in the purtnunent er 1619, 
was one of the most active and leadur members, 
Ou the meetung of the lon paruament, be made an 
able speech ou gmevanees, and inpeached the earl 
of Sudilon), at whose trial be was one of the aana- 
gers of the house of commons, Tt was the geal and 
eurnestiess of Pym wlach led Charles into the 
ioprudent measure of going to the parliuioent mn 
person, to seize tim and other tourimenmbers, Some 
uine betore his death, be drew np oa detencve ot his 
conduct, which deaves it doubtial what) part he 
would have daket hiad be lived anti hostaties come 
menaced. In November, 1603. be was appomted 
heatenant of the ordnance, amd died Dec 8, 1083. 

PYRALLOLITE is a mineral which occurs 


massive and crystallised, in fiat riwmbic prisms, 


PYRAMIDS——PYRENEES, PEACE OF THE. 


this was true in his time, the soil must have been 
very much raised, since the entrance is not at pre- 
sent more than 100 feet from the ground. Herodotus 
says that the two largest pyramids sre wholly 
covered with white marble ; Diodorus and Pliny, 
that they are built of this costly material. The 
account of Hervdotus is confirmed by present ap- 
pearances. Denon, who accompanied the French 
expedition to Egypt, makes the following observa- 
tions on the present state of the pyramids: Bona- 
parte had deterinined to examine the pyramid 
of Gise ; 300 persons were appoin to this duty, 
among whom was Denon. ‘They approached the 
borders of the desert in boats to within half a league 
of the pyramid, by means of the canals from the 
Nile. ‘The first impression made on Denon by the 
sight of the pyramids did not equal his expectations, 
for he had nu objects with which to compare them; 
but on approaching them, and seeing men at their 
feet, their gigantic size became evident. ‘The visitors 
ascended a small elevation of rubbish and sand, 
which led to the entrance of the pyramid. This 
opening, which, according to Denon’s calculation, 
is about 60 feet above the ground, is concealed by 
@ stone wail, which forms the third and innermost 
of the walls surrounding the pyramid. Large stones 
are placed horizontally at the side of the entrance, 
and above these, others of enormous size are so 
as to make their fall or displacement very 
iffcult. Here begins the first entrance, leadin 
towards the centre and the ground floor of the buil 
. At the end of this passage, Denon says, two 
large blocks of granite stopped the way. Finding 
all endeavours to remove this obstacle useless, he 
went a little way back, passed round two other 
blocks of stone, and succeeded in climbing over 
them, when he discovered another passage, su steep 
that it was necessary to cut steps in order to ascend 
&. This led into a landing place, in which is a 
deep hole, usually called the well. It is the en- 
trance to 8 horizontal passage leading to an apart- 
ment, known under the name of the queen’s cham- 
ber, which is without any inscription or ornament. 
From the above landing place, an opening leads in 
s perpendicular direction to the principal passage, 
and this ends in a second room, where the third 
and last partition is found. ‘his is built with much 
ter care. Finally comes the king's chamber, 
which contained a sarcophagus, This pyramid has 
been since inore completely examined by Caviglia. 
The other pyramid of Gize—that of Cephrenes— 
was frst opened and visited by Belzani in 1818, 
In the sarcophagus of this pyramid he found some 
bones, which were sent to London, and, on examina- 
thon, proved to be those of an animal of the bovine 
species. ‘The chambers, passages, shafts, &c. re- 
semble those of the pyramid of Cheops above de- 
scribed. Sec Belzom's Kesrarches and Operations 
se Eyypt und Nubia.) Beside this group, there are 
others, but uf less magnitude, at Abousir, Sakhara, 
and Dashour. An account of Belsoni'’s and Cavi- 
giia's examinations may be found in Russell’s An- 
cient amd Modern Egypt. ‘The singular monuments 
of the ancient inhabitants, found in Mexico, are 
also called pyramids. ‘They are built of brick, dis. 
posed in layers alternating with clay, and the sides 
are constructed in terraces, as in that of Cholula, 
or of a mixture of clay and pebbles, with a coating 
of stone, overlaid with a plastering of lime. Those 
of ‘Feotihualcan are considered to be of the eighth 
century. Another remarkable monument of this 
kind is the pyramid of Papantia, near Vern Crus, 
which had been carefully concealed by the supersti- 
tious veneration of the Indians, until accidentally 
discovered about sixty years ago. It is constructed 
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of large blocks of hewn porphyry, cemented with 
mortar, and seul tured in relie yin innumerable 
ures, rincipally of serpents and alligators. Like 

e others before menticned, its sides are formed 
into terraces, the wall above each of which contains 
a number of square niches, in the whole 378, being, 
as is supposed, intended to represent the common 
year, and the intercalary days at the termination of 
each cycle. It is about sixty feet high, and has a 
base eighty feet broad. See Mexico, Antiquities of. 

PYRAMIDS, BATTLE OF THE, See Egypt, 
Campaign in. 

PYRAMUS. See Thisbe. 

PYRENEKS; a range of mountains dividing 
France from Spain, extending, almost in a straight 
line, from St Sebastian on the bay of Biscay, to 
Port Vendres on the Mediterranean, ao distunce 
of about 250 miles. From the principal chain 
proceed various inferior ridges. The acclivity of 
the Pyrences, on the side of Spain, is often extremely 
steep, presenting a succession of ru chasms, 
abrupt precipices, and huge masses of naked rock ; 
on the side of France, the ascent is more gradual, 
Like the Alps, they present a great variety of cli- 
mate and production, and the same rapid transitions 
from sterility to luxuriant vegetation. They yield 
great quantities of timber. The mineral productions 
are iron, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, and the precious 
metals. Some of the highest summits are Maladetta, 
10,722 feet, Mont Perdu, 10,578, Vignemale, 10,332, 
Marboré, Pic Blanc, and Pic Long. On the Spanish 
side, the highest summit is the Mousset, differently 
estimated at from 6646 to 8161 feet high. Munt- 
serrat (q. v.) is celebrated for its monastery and 
hermitages. The valley of Campan is the most 
beautiful part of the Pyrenees. (See Cagols.) 
There are upwards of one hundred passages for 
pedestrians, and seven for carriages, over the moun- 
tains from one country to another. ‘The most fre- 
quented carriage roads are from Junqueira to Per- 
pignan, on the east; from St Sehastian to St Jean 
de Lus,on the west; and from Pamplona to St Jean 
de Pied de Port, at some distance inland. The 
passes in the interior are over very high ground ; 
that at Pineda being 8248 feet above the sea. For 
further information, consult Ramon’s Obserrations 
sur les Pyrénées ; Voyage au Mont Perds (1801); 
Melling’s J uyage pittoresque (1825); and Labouli- 
niére’s J oyage descriptif ct pittoresque. Charpen- 
tier’s work, Sur /a Constitution géagnoatique des 
Pyrénées (Paris, 1823) obtained the prize oflered by 
the Paris academy of science. 

PYRENEES, LOWER ; UPPER PYRENEES ; 
EASTERN PYRENEES. See Department. 

PYRENEES, PEACE OF THE; concluded be- 
ween France and Spain by Mazarin and De Haro, 
on the isle of Pheasants, in the river Bidassoa, on 
the borders of the two countries, 7th November, 
1659. After the peace of Westphalia, 1648, the 
war between France and Spain, which had begun 
1635, still continued. France formed an alliance 
with England in 1657, after Cromwell had (1655) 
declared war against Spain, and taken several 
strong places in the “panish Netherlands ; Spain 
also suffered by sea aml in America ; Portugal had 
revolted in 1640, Catalonia was in rebellion, and 
Andalusia disposed to insurrection; and in Italy, 
Savoy had seized Spanish Lombardy. Philip IV., 
king of Spain, consented therefore to that peace, 
which confirmed the ascendency of Lows NIV. 
Spain ceded to France Roussillon, with the fortress 
of Perpignan, Conflans, and 8 part of the Cerdagne, 
su that the Pyrenees have since formed the bound- 
ary of the two ki ; and in the Netherlands, 
Artois, and part of Flanders, Hainealt, and Luxem- 





PYROPHYSALITE—PYRRHO. 


It is furmed from heating a mixture of three parts 
lampblack, four calcined alum and eight pearlashes, 
ina gon barrel. ‘The mixture is maintained at a 
cherry-red heat about one hour, or until it ceases 
to give off inflammable gas at the orifice of the 
tube, after which it is withdrawn from the furnace, 
and closely corked from the air. When cold, if 
poured trom the gun-barrel into the air, it imme- 
dutely glows and takes fire; and more especially if 
breathed upon, or slightly moistened. ‘This py- 
rophorus may be preserved in its full activity for a 
year or more, if well corked up from the air, but it 
requires much caution in disengaging it from the 
tube; for it has been known to explode, with great 
violence, simply on introducing into it an iron ram- 
rod. ‘This compound appears w owe its energy to 
its containing the sniphuret of potassiuin. 

PYROPHYSALUTE, See Jupas. 

PYROSMALIUTLE; a lamellar substance, found 
also in six-sided tables, of a shining lustre; trans- 
lucent: brittle; specific gravity 3.08. It is soluble 
in snuriatic acid, with a residuum of silex. It gives 
out the odour of chicrine when heated before the 
blow-pipe, and becomes uttractable by the magnet. 
Its constituents are peroxide of iron 21.81, protox- 
kde of manganese 21.14, sub-murinte of iron 14.09, 
silex 33.85, lime 1.21, water and loss 5.9. It oc- 
curs in a bed of magnetic iron ore, along with cal- 
eareous spar and hornblende, in Bjelke’s mine in 
Nordmark, in Wermeland. 

PYROTECHNY is properly speaking, the science 
which teaches the manageiwent and application of 
fre; but, in a more limited sense, and as it is more 
commonly used, it refers chiefly to the composition, 
structure and use of artificial Gre-works, ‘Ihe in- 
gredients are, 1. saltpetre, purified for the purpose; 
2. sulphur; and, 3. charcoal. Gunpowder is like- 
wise used in the composition of fire-worka, being 
Grst ground, or, as it is technically termed, mecled. 
Camphor and guin-bentoin are employed as ingtre- 
dieuts in cdoriterous fire-works. The proportions 
of the materials differ very much in different fre- 
works, and the utinost care and precaution are pe- 
Ceswiry in the working them to a state fit for use, 
aml then in the mixing. When stars are wanted, 
camphor, aleobol, antimony, and other ingredients, 
are required, according as the stars are to be bine, 
white, &c. En some cases, gold and silver rain is 
required; then brass dust, steel-dust, saw-dust, &c., 
‘enter into the composition. Hence the varieties 
may be almost indefinite. With respect to culour, 
sulphur gives a biue, camphor a white or pale 
culour, saltpetre aclear white yellow, sal-ammoniac 
acreen, antimony a reddish, rosin a copper colour, 
and sulphate of strontia that beauuful purple light 
sv often exhibited in theatres. (See Rocket.) 

PYRONENF, on AUGITE, See clagite. 

PY RONYLIC SPIRIT, When wood is distilled, 
the products are water, acetic acid, pyroxslic acid, 
empyreametic ail, and a black matter, which is con- 
sidered as analogous to pitch, or, rather, tar. When 
the watery portion. treed a« well as pooible mechan- 
ically from the tus, is distilled at a low heat, the 
frst portion that comes over is the pyroxylic acid, 
which may be freed trom acetic acid by agitation 
with hime or inngnesia, and subsequent distillation 
at a low temperature ; but it iv sail impure from 
the presence of empyreumatic oil. To free it com- 
pietely trom this impurity, it must be mixed with 
its own weight of sulphuric acid, and the mixture 
be subjected to disuilation. Thus purified, it is a 
transparent and colourless liquid, having a strong 
and pungent sinell, whuch has been compared to 
that of ants, and also to the odour of aceuc ether. 
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able. Specific gravity, in its most concentrated 
state, O.s121, Its boning point is 150% When 
completely freed from acetic acid, it does not redden 
vegetable blues. It burns with a very pale yellow 
flame, inclining to blue, but the light is consider- 
ably greater than that given out by alcohol. It 
burns all away, without leaving any residue, and 
the only products are carbonic acid and water. It 
dissolves in alcohol in any proportion. With water 
it becomes opaque, owing, probably, to a small 
quantity of oil it still contains. It dissolves readily 
in vil of turpentine, and in liquid potash, acquiring, 
at the same time.a yellowssh colour. When the 
solution of this spirit in potash is distilled, we are 
able to obtain it perfectly pure from every portion 
of oil. When this spirit is mixed with nitric acid 
and distilled, an ethereal liquid comes over, pos- 
sessed of an exceedingly pungent smell, and acting 
strongly on the nose and eyes. It burns with a 
bluish flame. The specific gravity of this vapour 
is 1.94.  Pyroxylic spirit is now very commonly 
used instead of alcuhoil in the spirit lamp for chemi- 
cal pu . 

PYRRITA. See Deucalion. 

PYRRHICHIUS. See Rhythm. 

PYRRHO, a Grecian philosopher of Elis, founder 
of the Pyrrhonian or ancient sceptical school, fiour- 
ished about :, 40 B.C., and was probably born about 
the 10ist Olympiad. In his youth he studied the 
art of painting, but was early led to apply himself 
to philosophy by the writings of Democritus. He 
accompanied his master, Anaxarchus, to India, in 
the train of Alexander the Great. During this 
journey, he became acquainted with the doctrines 
of the Brahmins, Gymnosophists, Magi, and other 
Eastern philosophers. Tits doubts concerning posi- 
tive knowledge vor his scepticism) were strength- 
ened as he proceede' 1. ~tudies, until at length 
he came to holi:. - are nseless, and consid- 
ered virtue alo: .:- v.uiuuine. In all disputes, his 
answer to his opjanenis was,‘ What you say may, 
or may not, be true; I cannot decide ;” and he 
taught in his school, that truth could not be attain- 
ed, but we must be content to suspend our judg- 
ment on all subjects. Le spent a great part of his 
life in solitude, and, by abstaining from all decided 
opinions (ieeys) concerning moral and physical 
phenomena, he endeavoured to attain a state of 
tranquillity not to be alfected by fear, joy or sorrow. 
He bore ral pains with great fortitude, and no 
danger could disturb his equanimity. In disputa- 
tion, he was distinguished for acuteness of argu- 
ment and clearness of language. His countrymen 
made him high priest. and exempted all philoso- 
phers from the payment of taxes. Pyrrho died in 
the ninetieth year of hisage. The Athenians erec- 
ted a statute in honour of him, and his countrymen 
raised a monument to his memory. His scepticism 
is easily accounted for. He early became acquaint- 
ed with the system of Democritus, who held that, 
except the immediate elements of bodies (atoms), 
nothing was real. and that all perception was sub- 
jective. (See Objective.\ He wus confirmed in 
these views by the doctrines of Socrates, to whom, 
in his character, he bore on great resemblance. 
Cicero mentions him expressly among the disciples 
of Socrates, and his scepticism is allied to the irony 
af that philosopher. Led, by his temperament and 
aml his manner of life, to esteem an uninterru 
tranquillity the great object of all philosophy, believ- 
ing that nothing tended so much to destroy this 
quiet as the interminable disputes of the schools of 
the Dogmatists, and that uncertainty was increased 
hy their contentions, he determined to seek, in some 


Its taste is strung, hot, pungent, and very disagree- | other way, the peace which he despaired of finding 
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pintive views. The powers of the inind are reason erly called Pytha’, at first every nine years, but af 
and passion; where the latter is obedient to the terwards, by the command of the Amphictyons, 
former, virtue reigns. The mind possesses unity, | every five years. Foems in honour of Apollo were 
harmony, and a resemblance to God. Right con- sung to the flute or the lyre, and poets contended 
sists in retribution. The following maxims are also for the prise, which was @ crown of lnurel or oak, 
ascribed to him. “ Youth should be habituated to, ‘It is said, that in the first Pythian solemnity, the 
obedience, for it will then find it ney to obey the | pods contended, that Castor obtained the rictory by 
authority of renson, It shou trai in the, Dorse-races, Pollux a xing, Calais at running, 
best course of Jife ; habit will soon make it the most | Zetes at fighting in armour, Peleus at throw ing tne 
pleasant,” 6 Silence is better than unmeaning discus, Telamon at wrestling, Hercules in the | ne 
words.” “The wise man should be prepared for’ cratium; and that all ut them were honoured by 
every thing that does not lie within his control.” : Apollo with crowns of laurel. But others again 
*¢ Do what you consider right: whatever the people ; tell us, that at first there was nothing but a musical 
elt in cowardly fo quit the post. assigned us by lof "Apollo obtained the priss, which at Best wes 
God, before he permits us.” re Strength of mind either silver oF guid, or something of value, but was 
rests on sobriety, for this keeps the reason unclouded ' afterwards changed into a garland. 
by passion.” . No one is ie be deemed free, who| In the third year of the 45uh Olympiad flutes were 
not perfect self-command,” “ Intoxication is | introduced which till that time had not bern used at 
uous is folly, fort: has no bounds” Ke. “tho | Sacadas of Argos: but beenuse they ‘were more 
uous Is folly, for it has no bounds, ce. The; : 
thagoreans. recommended, especially, the virtue | proper for funeral songs and lamentations than the 
friendship. In it, Pythagoras requires the ab- | merry and jocund airs at festivals, they were in 
sence of all dissension, perfect confidence, aid under | short time laid aside, The Amphictyons were the 
all circumstances, and a mutual endeavour to mike =.9°- judges in the contests. 
each other perfect. ‘To true friends every thing is Other musical and gymn- 
common. ‘True friendship is imperishable. In per- astic contests were after- 
forming the usages of religion, he required piety of wards added. In later 
soul. The gods are to be worshipped by symbols times, these games were 
corresponding to their nature, by simple purifica- celebrated in other Gre- 
tions and oflerings, and with purity of heart. An cian cities, and were kept 
oath stiould never be violated. The dead must up at Delphi as late as 
mot be burned. Next to the gods and demons, the the third century A. D. 
highest respect belongs to parents and lawgivers. The Romans, are said to 





laws and customs of our country are to be S have introduced them into 
gacredly observed. ‘Ihe Pythagorean philosophy | their city, and called them Apollinares Ludi. 
Bad a great influence on die Platonic. In later| PYTHIAS. See Damon. 
times, it was revived and intermingled with New| PYTHON; a dreadful dragon, which 


Platonism, See Geshichte der Pythagordischen | from the mud left by the of Deucalion, 

Philosophie, by Ritter (Hamburg, 1826), and dwelt near Crissa,on Parnassus, watching the future 
Bokh's Disputat. de Platonico Systemate Calest. oracle of Delphi. Acqnainted with the future, he 
Glob., &c. | Heidelb., 1810, 4to,) | foresaw that the son of Latona would kill him, and 





PYTHAGOREAN LYRE, See P he persecuted her with the greatest violence. 
PYTHAGOREAN TABLE. ha, ee “Y¥-| Apollo slew him with an arrow, the first day after 
PYTHAGOREAN THEOREM, §/48°°¢. | his birth, threw his bones into a deep chasm, pos- 
PYTHIA, amd PYTHONISSA. See Delphi. | sessed himself of the oracle. and received from this 


PYTHLAN GAMES; one of the four great Gre- | Circumstance the surname of Pythivn, ‘the slayer 
cian games, instituted in early times, in honour of of the Python.” This fable was probably meant to 
Apollo, the conqueror of the Python. They were indicate the power of the sun over the noxious va- 
oclebrated in the Crissean Gelds near Delphi (furm- pours, remaining after a great flood. 


Q. 


Q; the seventeenth letter in the English alphabet. 
and one of the mutes. The‘ancient Latins had not 
this letter, but wrote oblicus, locuntur, not obliguus, 
loguuntur ; and after it was introduced among the 
Romans, it was considered by some. not as a letter, 
but a character expressing two letters ; hence some 
wrote gis, geret, gid, while others preferred cwis, 
curret, cuid. The Greeks had not the letter. The 
Latin g is probably borrowed from the Phoenician 
and Hebrew p (soph). It has been considered by 
many grammarians, who have treated of different 
Janguages, as a superfluous character; and in French 
and’: Spanish, which have no &, it has been retained 
in the alphabet only to express this sound. The 
Spaniards now write cuente, not quanto bet have 


retained the g in gue and gui, pronounced ke and 
ki; gile and gi are now written cue and ei. In 


the articles on the letters G, H and K, we have 
touched upon the near affinity of the aspirate and 
guttural sounds. The sound of gu is that of the 
guttural! 4, with the breathing sound of 0, or the 
German w; and as the aspirate 4 (see H) is often 
put before words merely as an addition, so also is 
this stronger (guttural) sound g. For instance, we 
find in Ulphilas guican (to live), the Latin vivere ; 
the German Qua/m (smoke) is in Dutch walm. It 
is not improbable, that in various words the sound 
gu has been changed into the sounds w ore; thus 
Adelung says, that the Latin gualisand the German 
welcher ; quis, quem, qued and the German eer, 
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wem, tas (formerly in Low Saxon Aral); quando 
and the German wenn (formerly Awanne), are inti- 
mately related. ‘hat the sound became changed 
in Latin itself, is evident by the derivation of tagui- 
linus trom colere, euctio and coculum frum coqguere. 
‘The following instance shows h-w the kindred 
sounds alternate in different languages. ‘The 
Quuerca of Rabanus (q. v.‘. the Swedish grarku, 
the Finnish evrcku, the Icelandic Auerkur, is the 
Gernan Giurgel (throat). Q, as a Roman numeral, 
signified 500, according to the verse— 
(2 relut A cum D quingeutos cult numerare; 

with a dash over it, 500,000. Q, as an abbrevia- 
tion, stands for guastor. guartus, guinguennalis, que 
(as in the famous S. 2. @. K., senatus populusque 
Romanus’, quod, &e.; &. TP., for quo tempore ; 
GIIR., for qguirinalia 3 Q. R., queator republics ; 
and DP. N. M. Q. E£. signified derotus numini ma- 
Jjestatique cjua, 

QUADI; a Teutonic tribe whose ancient terri- 
tory vas onthe Danube, extending to the Theiss 
on the east, and to the Carpathian mountains on the 
north. ‘They waged destructive wars with the 
Romans, particularly under Marcus Aurelius (died 
A.D. 150... They cease to be heard of in the fifth 
century. 

QUADRA axt VANCOUVER’S ISLE: a large 
island on the north-west coast of North America, 
between fut. 48° I’ and 50° 54’ N., and lon, 
122e 49’ and lzs° 21’ W. It is separated from 
the continent by Johnstone's straits and Queen 
Charlotte’s sound towards the north, and by the 
straits of Juan de Fuca towards the south. The 
island has been little visited, but it is known to be 
mauntainous and well-wooded. It) is about 300 
miles in length by eighty in breadth. ‘The natives 
are numerous, gid live principally by fishing. 
Novtka sound (yg. v. , on its western coast, is the 
principal bay ; it was discovered by captain Cook 
In l778. In 17s6, a factory was established here 
by Englsh merchants, but the Spaniards took pos- 
session of it in 170. Tt was afterwards restored tu 
England, and received its present name from the 
meeting of Quadra, the Spanish officer, and Van- 
couver, the English agent, va oceasion of complet- 
ing the cession. 

QUADRAGESIMA, on QUARESIMA. See 
Lent. 

QUADRANS ; a division of the Roman as; also 
anciently, in England, oa farthing, Before the reign 
of Edward I., the smallest coin was a. sterling, or 
penny, marked with a cross; by means of which a 
penny nught be cut into halves and quarters; till, to 
avoid the fraud of unequal cuttings, that king coin- 
ed half-pence and farthings in distinct round pieces. 

QUADRANT guadrans, a quarter of a circle) ; 
Qn astronomical instrument, Which serves to mea- 
sure atiare of a great circle of the heavens, in or- 
der to determine the altitude of a heavenly body. 
Its name indicates that it consists of an arc of 
Rinety deprees; the degrees are subdivided into 
smaller divisions. ‘The quadrant is provided with 
glasses attached to a straight rod, through which 
the heavenly body is to be seen, and the position 
of which on the graduated arc, determines the alti- 
tude of the baly. In modern times, this instrument 
has been improved by the superior accuracy of the 
graduation, and by the use of a telescope, instead 
of simple dioptric glasses, for sights. Instead of 
the quadrant, it is now more common to use an en- 
tire circle. Quadrants are movable or fixed. The 
former ure for common use, set in a vertical plane, 
and are of two sorts; in the one, the plasses are 
Atlached to a side of the quadrant. and a plumb 
line, suspended from the vertex, plays along the 


graduated are; in 
mains stationary, i 
are attached, mov 
rants are larger, ¢ 
vatory in the plan 
tions made by th 
frey, Thomas. 
Quadrant, Gun 
QUADRAT, i 
like the letters, ta 
words, &c. The 
called m quadrats, 
QUADRATIC 
QU ADRATRI 
transcendental cu 
modern times, T's 
the quadrature of 
QUADRATUF 
the moon when sh 
the sun; or when 
orbit, between the 
sition, namely in t 
QUADRIVIUA 
QUADRUPED 
mals, with hairy b 
ceeding from the t 
are Viviparous, or 
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malia. See Aaim 
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observance of the ceremonies of religion, the true 
, and that victory over sin which they longed 

Ee, they were induced to seek, by prayer and me- 
ditation, a nearer and more intimate communion with 
the God of their lives. They diligently searched 
the Holy Scriptures, and found in those sacred re- 
cords a clear testimony borne to the important 
truth, that, “the grace of God, which bringeth sal- 
vation, hath appeared unto ali men.” Continuing 
in an humble, seeking state of mind, they gradually 
became acquainted with its secret influences on 
their hearts, inclining them to virtue and holiness, 
and warning them against the commission of evil. 
As they submitted to its heart-changing operation, 
they experienced the bondage of sin and the power 
of the tempter to be broken, and received ability to 
live in the fear and favour of God. As George Fox 
was led to beur a clear and convincing testimony in 
his ministry tu the inshining of this divine light, 
aml to direct the people to its teachings, his doc- 
trine met with a cordial assent in minds thus hap- 
pily prepared to receive it; and to this cause we 
may attribute the rapid increase of the society of 
Friemls. Being thus instructed in the things per- 
taining to salvation, sad their understandings en- 
lightened to see the beauty and excellency of the 
Christian religion as revealed in the Huly Scriptures, 
and knowing i} experience the blessedzess of being 
“¢ born again of the Spirit,” they felt the love of 
God constraining them tu declare unto others those 
things which the Lord had done for their souls, 
Feelings of this character, a¢ well as the belief that 
they were called of God to the ministry of the gus- 
pel, imluced many of them to engage iu this sulemn 
undertaking, and, without any prospect or hope of 
pecuniary reward, to travel extensively in England 
and foreign countries, to promulgate the glad tidings 
of life and salvation. Among the eminent ministers 
of the society. we may notice George Fox, William 
Penn, Robert Barclay, George Whitehead, Stephen 
Crisp, Isaac Pennington, Jobn Crovk, ‘Thomas 
Story,&e. “The infant society was soon subjected 
to the rigours of a severe persecution, sometimes 
without the pretext of law, and at other times, un- 
der cover of legal enactments, made either in Ro- 
man Catholic times, or since the rerormation against 
non-conformists. ‘The principle subjects which led 
to the persecution of the early Quakers were, their 
testimonies aguinst oaths, a hireling ministry, tithes, 
and other ecclesiastical demands ; the use of the 
singular pronouns when addressing only one person; 
their refusal to take off the hat as a compliment to 
men; and the fuithful maintenance of their religi- 
meetings. (George Fox was one of the first 
who was imprisoned. In 1649, he was confined in 
Nottingham gaol, for opposing a minister on a point 
of doctrine ; and, in the fullowing year, being ar- 
raigned before two justices in Derbyshire, he ex- 
horted those about him to tremble at the word of 
God. One of the justices, ecoffing at the pious advice 
of the minister, deridingly gave him and his friends 
the appellation of Quakers, which has since been 
genera ly applied to them by the world, though they 
mselves, us well as their successors, have ndopted 
the name of Friends. ‘The violence of persecution 
only tended to confirm the faith and strengthen the 
bond of union among the members of the rising so- 
Giety. Its ministers, fearless of suffering, and ar- 
dently devoted to the cause of Christ, boldly 
Preached their doctrines both publicly and privately 
and were not deterred from their gospel labours by 
the severest punishments. ‘The members, with one 
G@ccord. qwuted in strengthening each other's faith, 
Cncouraging all to continne steadfast to the religion 
they had espoused, and to endure with patience and 


even cheerfulness, the loss of their estates, iz 
ment, fines, whipping, banishment from bu 
country, and even death itself, rather than re 
their principles or vivlate their testimonies 
spirit of intolerance which caused the wc 
much suffering in England spread its banef 
ence to America, and produced its natura! 
there also ; but in neither country could itsk 
constancy of the sufferers nor indoce them t 
quish their conformity to apprehended duty. 
patient submission to the wrongs inflicted on 
the integrity and blamelessness of their live 
rubity, and the peaceable principles whic 
held, not only wrought conviction on the 
many, and thus added to their numbers, but a 
a favourable influence on those in authority. + 
that severity served rather to increase and 
lish the society than to arrest its pro 
these causes, as well as the diffusion of more 
and enlightened views on the subject of r 
liberty, acts were successively passed by whe 
parliament, relieving Friends from the opy 
under which they suffered, and toleraun: 
mode of worship, marriage, &c., as weil as 5 
their testimonies. The same liberal policyh 
continued by the American government, 0 
present they suffer no other molestation | 
country, than the occasional distraimt of th 
perty to satisfy demands made in lieu of 1 
services, which they cannvut conscientioc: 
In this country they are subject to distri 
tithes and other ecclesiastical demands, 
with a few for military services, amount u 
£13,500 annually. The first Friends tha 
to America were two female ministers, who 
at Boston about the year 1656. Others occy 
visited that country at subsequent periads ; 
number of persons having enibraced the pri 
of the society, George Fox went over in 16 
settled meetings of discipline, for the care 
poor and the preservation of good order 
church. At this period, there were weet 
Friends in most of the colonies along the # 
from Massachusetts as far south as the Car 
In 1082, Wiliiam Penn arrived in the river 
ware with a large number of his brethm 
founded the city of Philadelphia, and settled 
selves there or in the adjacent counties; | 
each successive year their numbers were ix 
by new emigrants from the mother county 
they furmed a large and respectable colony. 
of the ancient families in Philadelphia and its 
ity trace their origin to these settlers, ami m 
the noblest institutions of that city owe theirris 
liberality and benevolence of the society of F 
In attempting to give a view of their testit 
and doctrines, e limits, necessarily preseril 
an Encyclopedia, forbid any thing more | 
brief sketch. The society believes that, und 
gospel dis tion, all wars and fighting 
strictly forbidden; the positive injunctivn 
blessed Saviour Jesus Christ, *« Luve your es 
bless them that curse you, do good to thet 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefu 
you and persecute you,” entirely precluding the 
gence o! those malignant passions, from whic 
such contests can arise. They also apprehet 
the express command of our Lord and his ! 
James, ‘“‘ Swear not at all,”” prohibits the Ch 
from the use of judicial as well as other cat! 
that in all things his word should be yea an 
‘for whatsoever is more than this cometh of 
As Jesus Christ declared to his disciples, Uri 
out him they could do nothing, snd as he a‘ 
the Head aud Governor of his church, the « 
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believes that s special call and qualification from 
him, by the influences of his Spirit on the soul, are 
necessary to constitute a true minister of the 
gospel ; and that as he commanded his disciples 
** Freely ye have received, freely give,” so the 
faithful minister of Christ cannot make merchan- 
dise of the gift received, nor decline the exer- 
cise of it because he may not be compensated by a 


pecuniary reward. It being generally admitted 
that the baptism of water and a participation in the 


outward supper are but the signs of that essential 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, which our Lord Jesus 
Christ instituted, and of the communion of saints to 
which he alludes, when he declared to the apostle 
Juhn in the Revelation, “ Behold, I stand at the 
door and knock; if any man hear my voice and 
Open the door, I will come in and sup with him, 
and he with me ;” and as this spiritual baptism and 
communion are not dependent on the outward rites, 
—the society does not consider these as necessary, 
but presses on its members a submission to the 
effectual operation of the Holy Spirit, by which the 
obedient soul is brought to the living experience of 
the substance, of which these ceremonies ae but 
the external symbols. As simplicity and gravity 
in dress and demeanour are consonant with the 
Christian character, the society recommends | its 
members to observe plainness in their apparel and 
the furniture of their houses, an adherence to the 
use of the singular pronouns, “ thee and thou,” 
when addressing only one person, and the disuse of 
the customary salutations and tokens of obeisance. 
Its conduct in these respects arises from the appre- 
hensions that the contrary practices originated in 
the pride of the human heart, and have a tendency 
to foster that haughtiness and self-conceit, which it 
is so mach the busmess of the Christian to mortify 
and subdue. ‘The doctrines of the soriety may be 
stated ina few words; in doing which, it will be 
proper to observe that its members prefer the use 
of such terms as are to be fonnd in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, They believe in God, the Father: in Jesus 
Christ, his beloved and only-begotten Son, and in 
the Holy Ghost, Comforter or Spirit of Truth, one 
true and diving God, blessed for ever, ‘That these 
are the boiy ‘Uhree that bear record in heaven ; to 
wit, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and that these three are one | That in the fulness 
of time our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ took 
fexh. was couceived by the Holy Grhost, and) born 
of the Virgm Mary at Bethlehem in Judea; that 
he was crocified under Pontias Pilate, voluntarily 
surrendering lumself to the ignoninious death of 
the cross, aid suffered for our sins, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God; thereby 
becoming the one, great, universal offering and 
atonement for all mankind. Hence “ he isthe pro- 
pitiation for one sins, and not for ours only, bat for 
the sins of the whole world ;" and as each individ- 
ual submits to the power of the Holy Spirit, renew- 
ing ated changing the heart, his past transgressions 
are treely forgiven and biutted out for Christ's sake, 
an] he comes fally to partake of the benefits of 
that redemption which was purchased for us by the 
coming, aml sufferings, and death, of the adorable 
Sen ot God. In expressing themselves concerning 
Uns glorious display of the love of God to fallen 
man, they inclide a full belief in the deity and 
manhood of Jesus Christ; in his miraculous birth, 
holy dite. mighty miracles, dead, resurrection, and 
ascelision inte giory inthe heavens, where he is at 
the riglt Juard of God, as cur Redeemer, Media‘or, 
and Advocate with the Father, aml whence he 
shal] come to judge the world in righteousness at 
the great ami jinal day of judgment. Asthe whole 
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human race fs naturally fallen. degenerate, and 
spiritually dead, of themselves utterly incapable of 
doing any thing that will tend to their salvation, so 
the society believes that al] have need, and are the 
objects, of that redemption which is freely offered 
for their acce through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
That “ the grace of God, which brin salvation, 
hath appeared unto all men; terching us, that, 
nenying ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world ;”’ and that obedience to its dictates is es- 
sentially necessary to enable us to persevere in the 
work of pure and undefiled religion, and finally to 
receive the end of our faith, even the salvation of 
our souls, That there shall be a resurrection, both 
of the just and the unjust, according to the declara- 
tion of our blessed Lord, “ The hour is coming, in 
the which all that are in the graves shall hear his 
voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
food, unto the resurrection of life, and they that 
ave done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation,” 
—and that, accurding to the testimony of the apos- 
tle Paul, “It is sown a natural body, and raised a 
spiritual body.” Although Friends do not call the 
Holy Seriptures the Word of God, but apply this 
epithet exclusively to the Lord Jesus Christ, yet 
they believe that these sacred writings are the 
words of God, written by holy men, as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost ; that they are profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works ; 
and that they are able to nuke wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus, They also 
hold them to be the most authentic and perfect 
declaration of Christian faith, and the only fit out- 
ward judge and standard in all religious controver- 
sies; and that whatever, either in doctrine or prac- 
tice, any profess or do, though uuder pretence of 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, if it be contrary to 
or inconsistent with, the testimony of the Holy 
Scriptures, is to be esteemed a delusion and error, 
The society is governed by its own code of dis- 
cipline, which is enacted and supported by meet- 
ings of four degrees, for discipline, namely, prepar- 
ative, monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings. 
The preparative digest and prepare the business 
for the monthly meetings, in which the executive 
power is principally lodged, subject, however, to 
the revision and control of the quarterly meetings. 
These are usually composed of several monthly 
meetings, which are accountable to the quarterly, 
and over which it exercises its jurisdiction and care. 
The yearly meeting comprises a number of quarterly 
meetings, which are subordinate and accountable 
to it, and subject to its supervision and direction. 
Its authority is paramount, and it possesses the sole 
power to make or amend the discipline. There 
are at present ten yearly meetings, namely, Lon- 
don, Dublin, New England, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Indiana, which include a total of about one 
hundred and fifty thousand members, (For further 
information, see Sewell's and Gough's Histories of 
the Quakers, G. Fox's Journal, Barclay’s Apology, 
Tuke's Principles, Bates’s Doctrines af Friends, 
Evan's Exposition, Gurniey's Peculiarities, Kc.) 
QUAND MEME; an ultenroyalist phrase in 
France, taken from a cry common in La Vendee, 
during the insurrection in that quarter in the revo- 
lntion: Fire le roi, quand meme, Long live the 
king, even though (or at gllevents . | The applica- 
-tonof it made by the ultras, however, has been, 
ey aida the king bimsell 4 of ultra- 
ruyalism, though the king himself secede 
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from them ; and the phrase has become quite com- | towards the stern. or which is comprebenid | 
snon, being used in such connections as the guand | tween the aft-most end of the main chaim ud: 


meme principle. (Quand méme was, and pertiaps 
still is, the motto of the most violent ultra paper. 

QUANTITY axp QUALITY are two forms of 
thinking, considered to be among the original ideas 
of the human understanding, or catezories. (See 
Kant.) Qualities are the interior properties of an 
object, which are observable in it, without compar- 
ison with other objects. By quantity, however, we 
understand that property of an object by which it 
can be increased and diminished, and estimated 
according to a given measure. Quantity, in con- 
nexion with time, produces the idea of number, 
inasmuch as we represent to our mind @ successive 
repetition af unities, In logic, the ideas of quality 
amd quantity are of preat importance, and are 
treated with much acuteness by Kant. 

QUANTITY, in verse. See Prosadly. 

QUANTZ, Jousn Joscnim, a flute player, chiefly 
known as teacher on the flute to Frederic the Great, 
was born in Hanover, in )607. Tis father was a 
swith. After holding several appointments, he was 
invited, in 741, by the king of Prussia, to Beriin. 
and remained with this monareh until his death, in 
1773.) He did anuch to improve his instrument, ard 
is suid to have composed 2909 concertos and 200 
solos for his royal pupil, of which few came betore 
the poblic, Frederie was very fond of him, and 
cansed a monument to be erected to him after his 
death. 

QUARANTINE; the peried during which a 
ship, coming from a port suspected of contagion, or 
having a contagions sickness on board, 1s forbidden 
intercourse with the place where she arrives, ‘The 
term is derived froin the Itahan guaraatai, a space 
of forty days, because orginally that was the fixed 
period for all ships under such circumstances. But 
the time of a ship’s detention is now very various, 
acconling to the exigencies of the case. 

QUARLES, Frouscts, an English peet, born in 
1592, near Rumford, in’ Essex, was educated at 
Cambridge, and entered at Lincoln’s Inn. He was 
under-secretary to archbishop Usher, in Treland, 
from which country he was driven, with the loss of 
his property, by the rebellion of 1641, and was ap. 
pointed chronologer tu the city of London. At the 
commencement of the civil wars, be wrote a work 
entitled the Loyal Convert, which pave offence to 
the parliament ; and when he afterwanls joined the 
king at Oxford, his property was sequestrated, aml 
his books and MSS. plundered. [le was so much 
affected by his losses, that prief is supposed to have 
hastened his death, in 1644.0 Of the works of 
Quarles, in prose and verse, the most celebrated is 
his Emblems, a set of desi in prints, illustented 
by verses. A great part of them are borrowed trom 
the Emblems of Hermanus Hugo, but the verses 
are his own, and, in the midst of much false taste 
and conceit, contain frequent bursts of fancy and 
Strokes of pathon. 

QUARTAN AGUE., See Ferer. 

QUARTER ; the fourth part of any thing, the 
fractional expression for which is 4.0 Quarter in 
weights, is generally used for the fourth part of a 
hondred weight avoirdupois, ar twenty-eight Ib. 
Used as the name ot a dry measure, quarter is the 
fourth part ofa ton in weight, or eieht bushels. 

QUARTER, in heraldry, is applied to the parts 
or members of the ért division of a coat that is 
quartered, or divided into four quarters. 

QUARTER OF A POINT, in navigation, is 
the fourth part of the distance between two curdinal 
points, which is ve 48", 


sides of the stern, where it is termimaied ky: 
quarter-pieces. 

QUARTER MASTER, in the navy; micz 
officer appuinted to assist the mates in theirsee 

uties. 

QUARTERING, in heraldry, is dividing ac 
into four or more quarters or quarterings, by p 
ing, couping, &c , that is, by perpeticubr: 
horizontal lines, &c. 

QUARTERS imply the several stations 14 
the officers and crew of a ship of war are poss: 
time of action, 

QUARTER SESSIONS. See Corrts. 

QUARTERING OF SOLDIERS. It esi 
meriy taken for granted that it was the der 
subjects to give shelter and support to somes 
the pay of their sovereign, buth on ther ar 
and in their winter quarters. An ordmact 
made on this subject in France, under Low \ 
(1514); but this obligation of the citar © 
abolished entirely, by the law of July §, 17H. 
regard to parrison troops; and soldiers on the xs 
were to be entitled only to lodging, fre ani ii 
thus the former numerous privileges of gars 
belonging to the nobility and other clases & 
setasile, In Germany, this subject former = 
rise to much perplexity, on account uf the 60 
relations between the emperor ond empire, an? 
territorial sovereigns and their subjects, ai 2 
particular obligations of the imperial cities wr 
the emperor, especially when Wallensten. 3: 
thirty years’ war, began the system of reque 
by which he maintained his army not onlyed 
expense of their enemies, but also at the ene 
of the allies of the emperor his master. Tle! 
sult of the conseqnent difficulties was, that, rm 
ties of peace and the laws of the empire. pun: 
was nade to preveut similar oppressians of the 
of the empire, ‘The quartering of troops bea 
a most heavy burden on the people of Gems 
When, in consequence of coalitions against re 
tionary France, French armies, by degrees 
dated all the German territury, and required. 
in hostile and allied states, sufficient meas! 
their entire support, and generally still mere. 
difficulties were created by this state ef tx 
Several German works have been written 2 U 
proper distribution of the burden of quarters i 
diers, and the indemnification for it. 

QUARTEROONS ; descermdants of a 52 
and a white. The descendants of a quarers 
and n white are called grinteroons. 

QUARTETTO; a musical composition i i 
instruments, generally stringed instrumests, a 
cert (i.e. two violins, one viol, and une tum 
lo); also a composition for four voices, wih awl 
out accompaniment. In instrumental quiet 
Huydn opened a new path. Mosart, Beeth« 
the two Rombergs, Spohr, Ries, Onslow, Fe 
followed. The simple charm of harmony ast 
lody gives the chief effect to the quartetio. | 
quartetto is better the more inde are 
tuur voices; the predominance of one voir f 
rise tu the solo quartetto, Quintettos and sev 
tox, for stringed instruments, are often recko 
among the quartetto mnsic. 

QUARTZ; the nane of a well-known £2 
species, which su s all others in the ex 
its distribution. It is also one of the mos c 
prehensive in the varieties it embraces, whi: 
especially numerous as respects coluur, lus 4 
fracture. Its contents have very im 


QUARTER ; that part of a ship's side which lies : swollen, however, by the introduction of may 
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stances which consist of mixtures of quarts with 
other species; and the difficulty of forming a cor- 
rect idea of this group of minerals has been enhan- 
ced by their being separated into several species 
and sub-species, as has been done in certain trea- 
tises on iniverulogy. We shall endeavour, in the 
first place, to take a scientific view of quarts; after 
which we shall point out those varieties which have, 
from various causes, obtained distinct appellations, 
together with the mixtures of quarts with other 
minerals, usually considered as varieties of the spe- 
cles; and, finally, the varieties which are employed 
in the arts. 

The crystals of quarts are, for the most part, re- 
gular six-sided prisms, terminated at one or both of 
their extremities by six-sided pyramids, the faces 
of which correspond to the sides of the prism, and 
meet under an angle of 141° 40’. It sometimes 
happens that the prism intervening between the two 
pyramids is very short, or even extinct; in which 
case the form becomes the dodecahedron, with isos- 
celes triangular faces. In the six-sided prism with 
pyramidal terminations, we often observe the solid 
angles, situated between the prisin and the pyra- 
sid, replaced by rhomboidal planes. The alter- 
nate faces of the prism are striated horisontally. 
The primary form is a rhomboid of 94° 15’ and 85° 
45’, parallel to whose planes cleavages may be ob- 
tained, as also to the planes of the dodecahedron, 
with isosceles triangular faces, which might also be 
regarded as the primary form of the species; but 
the former ficure is preferred on account of its sim- 
plicity. Lustre vitreous, inclining, in some varie- 
ties, to resinous; colour white prevalent; among 
the brightest colours ure violet-hlue, ruse-red, clove- 
brown and apple-green. Dark brown and green 
culours are generally owing to foreign admixtures. 
Streak white; transparent, translucent, frequently 
opaque, but never, perhaps, unless occasioned by 
other minerals; hardness between feldspar and spi- 
nelle; specific gravity 2.69. The crystals often pre- 
sent macles, and sumetimes we observe larger cry- 
stals, apparently made up of innumerable smaller 
ones, all of which are so aggregated that their simi- 
lar faces coincide as respects direction. Implanted 
globules, renitorm and stalactitic shapes, are other 
modes of occurrence with compound varieties of 
this species. ‘These have smooth, granulated and 
drusy surfaces; composition (mechanical) columnar, 
often impalpable, and frequently a second time com- 
posed into granular or curved lamellar masses. The 
massive varieties present a granular or columnar, 
and often un impalpable composition, in which case 
the fracture becomes conchvidal and splintery. 
Sometimes a second composition produces indistinet 
granular or thick lamellar masses, Certain very 
thin columnar compositions, if cut en cabuchon, 
parallel to the fibres, show an opalescent light. We 
rave pseudc us crystals, also. of this species, in 
the shape of cubes, octahedrons, and various other 
forms, derived from fluor, calcareous spar, rypsum, 
&c., besides which, quarts occurs in globular and 
tuberose masses, formed in vesicular cavities, and 
also in plates and pebbies. 

The principal varieties of quarts, which are 
known by distinct names, are the following : 1. reck 
crystal; 2. smoky quartz; 3. yellow quartz; 4. ame- 
thyst; 5 siderite, oc blue quartz; 6. rese quartz; 7. 
milky quarts; 8, irised quartz; 9. commen quartz; 
10. fat (greasy) quartz; 11. Aint; 12. Aernstone; 13. 
Lydian stone; 14. fleatstone (swimming stone); 15. 
fbrous quartz; \G. radiating quartz; 17. chalcedony; 
18. carnelian; 19. chryseprase; 20. egate. Rock 
crystal 1s applied to the transparent and colourless 


crystals, more particularly to those of a large 
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sise. Smoky quarts consists of those crystals and 
crystalline masses which are translucent and of a 
brown colour, Yellow quarts, sometimes called, 
also, Bohemian or Scottish topaz, is transparent, 
and of various shades of yellow. Amethyst, also 
in crystals, and for the most part nearly transparent, 
is of every shadeof violet, Siderite, or blue quarts, 
is never in regular crystals, but usually compact, 
and of an asure-blue colour. Rose quarts is con- 
fined to translucent massive varieties, of a delicate 
rose-red colour. Milky quarts is also massive, hav- 
ing an uneven fracture, is translucent, and of a 
milk-white colour. Irised quarts embraces such 
crystallized varieties as exhibit in patches, at or 
beneath the surface, the colours of the rainbow. 
Common quarts differs from milky quarts simply in 
being destitute of the milky whiteness of that vari- 
ety, or in having an inferior degree of whiteness, 
and more of a vitreous lustre. Fator Rreasy quarts 
differs from common quarts merely in lustre, which, 
instead of being vitreous, has the appearance of 
having been immersed in oil. Flint @ more 
compact texture than common quarts, is dull, 
only translucent on the edges, of a brownish col- 
our, and breaks with a conchoidal fracture. Horn- 
stone closely resembles flint, from which it can 
scarcely be distinguished, except in its conchoidal 
fracture, which is much less distinct. When re- 
placing the fibres of wood, it is called woodstone. 
Lydian stone, sometimes called finty slate, differs 
from flint chiefly in having a darker colour, less 
translucency, and a fracture somewhat slaty ; when 
black, it is often called dassanite. Floatstone cot- 
sists of a delicate tissue of minute crystals, visible 
only under a poweriul maguifer. Owing to the 
cavities it contains, it sometimes will float on water. 
Fibrous quarts consists of those varieties which are 
in distinct, parallel concretions. Radiating quarts 
is like fibrous quarts, except that the &bres diverge 
from a common centre, and resemble the radii of a 
circle, instead of being parallel, Chalcedony in- 
cludes those varieties of radiating quarts, where the 
thickness of the individuals becomes so much di- 
minished as to render them nearly or altogether 
impalpable; its masses generally offer a memmillary 
or stalactitical surface. and the lustre on freshly- 
broken surfaces is feeble. Carnelian differs from 
chalcedony merely in having a blood-red colour. 
Chrysoprase also resembles chalcedony in composi- 
tion, excepting that the individuals of which it is 
made up, sppear to be grains instead of fibres ; its 
colour is apple-green, from the oxide of nickel. 
Agate implies the occurrence of two or nore of the 
above varieties, existing together in intimate union; 
or it may be applied to a single variety, provided it 
offers different colours in the same specimens. 
Those substances which have formerly been in- 
cluded ander quarts, and which are mixtures only 
of this mineral with other species, are the ‘ullowing: 
1. cat's eye ; 2, avanturine ; 3, prase; 4. plasma ; 
5. heliotrope; 6. tron-flint ; 7. Compostelia hya- 
cinth ; 8. jasper ‘red, brown, striped aud porcelain); 
9. jasper-agate ; 10. Mocha stone; 11. Fenus-hair 
agate. Cat's eye consists of transparent quarts 
traversed by exceedingly delicate parallel Gbres of 
asbestus ; when cut en cabuchon, it exhibits, as its 
ition is altered to the eye, a iar play of 
ght upon its surface, resembling the changeability 
of light seen in the eye of a cat. Avanturine is 
quarts penetrated by small span- 
gies of mica. Prase is quarts penetrated by green 
Gibres of hornblende, which are often so small as to 
escape detection by the naked eye, and their pres- 
ence is only discoverable from the green culour they 
impart. Plasma is a variety of y, coloared 
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St is always set. The ancients were much iu the 
habit of engraving upon this variety of quarts. The 
rose quarts is cut into vases and cups, and, when of 
a delicate colour, and free from flaws, is highly 
esteemed, The yellow quartz is one of the most 
frequent stones employed for watch seals, having 
almost entirely supplanted the carnelian, which was 
formerly so much in vogue; it is called éopaz by 
the jewellers. Chalcedony receives a high polish, 
exhibiting a slight degree of unctuosity. ‘The an- 
cients have left us many beautiful specimens of this 
Variety of quartz, wrought into cameos and cups. 
They obtained it from the region of the Nasamones, 
in Africa, and from the environs of Thebes, in 
Egypt. The Japanese cut an immense avantity of 
carnelian into the furm of the fruit of the olive, 
which they perforate, to be worn as beads. ‘The 
carnelians, which are sold at Bombay, are brought 
from the province of Guserat, in India, and the finest 
pieces come from the gulf of Cambay. Lapidaries 
distinguish two vuricties of carnelian, vis. those 
having a pale coluur, with a tinge of yellow, and 
those of a lively and deep-red colour. The last 
ure the most rare, and the most highly esteemed, 
also, on account of their beauty. The Japanese 
are suid to possess the art of heightening the colour 
of the paie carnelians, What is called white carne- 
lian, is simply chalcedony. The carnelian was 
nuch in vogue among the Romans ; and the mo- 
dernsy possess numerous specimens of ancient work- 
manship in this stone, ‘The sardouyx (un intermix- 
ture uf chalcedony and carnelian, the colours fading 
gradually together, and not arranged in distinct 
ines) was also in high estimation, in early tines, 
and still continues to be employed in jewelry. The 
onyx, or banded agate, which exhibits two, three 
or more colours, disposed in parallel lines, consti- 
tuted the most valuable material for the exercise of 
the glyptic art, as the workman was enabled to 
make use of the different colours to represent his 
subject ino natural manner; for example, the white 
and the red of chalcedony and carnelian were de- 
voted to the representation of human flesh, while 
black, green, yellow, &c., were appropriated to 
drapery and other parts of his design. Among the 
finest cameos ofancient execution, may be mentioned 
the following, now preserved in the royal library 
of Paris: the Apotheosis of Augustus; the Myste- 
ries of Ceres and Bacchus; the Apotheusis of Ger- 
manicus (which is engraved upon an onyx of four 
differently coloured bands, and in which Germanicus 
is represented as borne on the wings of an eagle) ; 
Tiberius; a Quarrel between Neptune and Minerva. 
The onyx, as well as the heliotrope amd agatized 
wood, are also cut into thin plates for various kinds 
of inlaid work. The most important spplications 
of this species to useful purposes, depend upun its 
being composed of silex. Quarts enters into the 
composition of glinss, both white and coloured. — It 
is added to che mass of porcelain, in the state of an 
impalpable powder, and forms part of the paste, 
also, in other kinds of pottery. It is used as a flux 
in the melting of several kinds of ores, particularly 
those of copper, and in other metallurgical pro- 
cesses. ‘The use of flint in gun-locks 1s well known. 
Lydian stone is employed for trying the composition 
of mixtnres of goki and silver. Sandstone yields 
various applications fur architectural and other pur- 
poses, as the construction of melting-furnaces, mill- 
stones, Ac. A variety of sundstone from Villa 
Rica, in Brazil, which ts flexible, deserves to be 
spoken of in Uus place. Its flexibility is probably ow- 
ing to scales of mica disseminated through its mass. 
Sand, with slaked lime, forms mortar. It is also 
used, insume countries, for the improvement of rumis. 
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QUASSIA. The guassia simaruéa is a tree of 
moderate sise, inhabiting various parts of intertro- 
pical America, in a sandy soil. The bark, both of 
the trunk and roots, is of a pale yellow colour, and 
gives out a yellowish, milky and bitter juice. The 
eaves are alternate, very large, and pinnate, 
cumposed of alternate and almost sessile leaflets, 
and destitute of a terminal one. The flowers are 


the purest bitter known, and has long been employ- 
ed by the inhabitants of Guiana. 
commerce, in the furm of lung, rolled strips. 

The @. amara is a lofty tree, not unlike the com- 
mon ash in its general appearance, inhabiting the 
sume countries. ‘The flowers are in terminal ra- 
cemes, and of a bright red. All parts of the tree 
are intensely bitter, but the bark is now esteemed 
the most powerful. Quassia has no sensible odour. 
Its taste is that of a pure bilter, more intense and 
durable than that of almost any other known sub- 
stance. It is said to be sometimes used in brewing 
malt liqnors, as a substitute for hops. 

QUATRAIN, in versification ; a strophe of four 
verses; for example, the two fint strophes of a 
sonnet ; but the quatrain may form an independent 
whole. 

QUATRE-BRAS ann LIGNY, BATTLES OF, 
on June 1, 1415. ‘These two battles are to be 
considered as the first act of the great and bloody 
drama of Waterloo. (q.v.) Napoleon’s plan, at 
the opening of the campuign of 1515, was to fight 
his enemies singly, as he felt’ himself unequal to 
meet their combined forces. The chief purpose of 
his movements, therefore, was to anticipate their 
concentration. ‘he Russians and Austrians, yet 
on their march towards the Rhine, might be 
left out of the calculation; but Wellington, with 
102,000 British, Netherlandish, and Brunswick 
troops, and Blucher, with 120,000 Prussians, were 
near the French frontiers, between Brussels and 
Liege, yet in detachment cantonments, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining provisions. Their 
united forces were much superior to those of 
Napoleon, which, according to the French ac- 
counts, amounted to 150,000. It was, therefore, 
necessary for him to prevent the union of Welling- 
ton and Blucher, and to beat them separately. 
Several circumstances held out a prospect of suc- 
cess; he was perfectly acquainted with the ground, 
could determine how much time was necessary to 
concentrate the different corps of the enemy ; and 
Blucher and Wellington would need at least two 
days to effect a union. Blucher, as the most hasty, 
was to be frst attacked, and driven back to the 
Rhine; after which it would not be difficult to beat 
the more cautious Wellington, The calculations 
seemed excellent, but were not successful.y accom- 
plished, Napoleon found the enemy, on the morn- 
ing of June 15, yet apparently in pertect quiet. 
His rapid advance, in three columns, over the 
Sambre, towards Charleruy, was equivalent to a 
surprise. ‘The first Prussian corps, under genesal 
Ziethen, forming, as it were, Blucher's advanced 
guard, retired, according to standing orders, with 

ual skill and coolness, though not without con- 
siderable loss, towards Fleurus, gaining time, as 
had been intended, to concentrate the corps, 
and prepare for action in the rear of Pleurus. 
‘Towards noon, Napoleon, then at Charleroy, deve- 
loped his plan more fully. On the road leading 
north from Charleroy to Brussels, which is thirty 
miles distant, lie the positions Gosselies, Frasnes, 
Quatre-Hras (a bamlet consisting of a few houses, 
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where the road from Nivelles to Numur_ crosses, in 
a suuth-easterly direction, that to Brussels, Ge- 
nappes und Waterloo, Un this road, marshal Ney 
was ordered to advance with the first and second 
divisions, and the cavalry belonging to them (412,000 
strone , to Quatre-Bras, to drive every thing befure 
hin, and to prevent, ot any sacrifice, the approach 
and junction of Wellington, who wis expected to 
advance from Brussels. Nev, theretore, com- 
manded the left wing of the French army, and 
formed the wedge which Napoleon proposed to 
force between the British nod Prussian armies, 
while he threw himself upon Blucher. Ney's charge 
seems to have been a difficult one: it appears fram 
the complaints and the justifications of his conduct, 


| beginning of the action, in cavalry and artiller 


which his opponents were almost completely ¢ 
| tute, and in spite of the uncommon valour disp 


' by his troups. Wellington, on the Niveiie n 


, with his right wing resting on Quatre-Bras, 
the wood defended by the duke of Saxe-Weu 
| and his left un the village of Piermvnt, held \c 
; check suv successfully, that, in the evening, | 
| British reintureeinents continuing to arrive, 
! former was forced to send for his reserve 
Frasnes, and, fually, to make a retrograde mx 
ment, and leave the field to the British. The. 
on buth sides was nearly equal, amonnting to ab 
, 10,000 men, among whom was the duke of Bn 
wick. Napuleun begen his attack on the Pruss: 


that the emperor, by a certain indistinctness in his ‘at three o'clock in the alternoon, in two col 
orders, placed him in the disagreeable situation of | The third French division, under Vandamme, 


being obliged to act according to circumstances. 
Ney executed his orders literally; that is, he ad- 
vanced, on the 13th of June, as far as Frasues, his 
outposts being beyond that place, in the direction 
of Quatre-Bras, where they encountered an- ad. 
vanced post of the prince of Orange's corps, which 
prince Bernard or Weimar had thrown forward 
from Quatre-Bras. ‘This post was maintained ; 
and night coming on prevented any examunatiou 
of what was passing behind it. During the whole 
day, Ney had beard a warm cannonade in his rear 
(caused by the action between V andamine, Grouchy 
and the first: Prossan corps near Flearus), which 
forbade hitn to calculate on a very rapid advance 
of the French. ‘This cireumstanee induced lim to 
act with caution: he remained at Frasnes. It 
cannot be doubted that the brave resistance of the 
first Prussian corps, which Vandatme and Grouchy 
were not able to drive back quickiy cnongh, was 
unexpected by Napoleou. He had probably ex- 
pected to penetiate beyond Flearus, on dhe 1th, 
with his main body. Onthe meht of the loth, the 
Hritish torces, sensible of Napoleon's object, ad- 
vanced on the road from Brussels towards (luatre- 
Bras, in order, if possible, to support the Prussians; 
and Blacher ut his first, second, and third divisions 
IN position to the north of Fleurus, having the 
British on his) right, and expeetiug his fuuarth 
division, under Bulow, from Lieze. His position 
was on a claun of heights imperfectly covered by 
the Ligny, & small stream, and dependent: upon 
the possession of the villages St Amand, Ligny, 
Tongrines, and Sombref on front: in the rear at 
was intersecled by the road from Quatre-Hras to 
Namur. Napoleon, having examined his disposition 
on the morning of the 16th, and it being necessery 
to rest his troops, ordered an attack in the after- 
mown. = Ney again received orders to press forward 
ou Qnatre- Bras, to drive out the English before they 
could be conrentrated, and to make a diversion 
in the Prussian rear, leaving his first corps under 
general Eelon, 20000) strong vnearly halt ot his 
whole force), as w reserve at Frasues, which might 
support him or Napoleon, as necessity should re- 
quire. _Seme French writers have ucensed Ney of 

ilatoriness, while others have defended him from 
this charge. (Nee Gourgand's Campaign of 1815, 
with the counter statements of Gamot and Mar- 
ehand.’ Tt is certain that he did not folly develope 
his forces before four o'clock in the afternoon, when 
he mide his attack on Quatre-Bras, after the prince 
of Orange, with the Netherlandish troops, the duke 
of Brunswick, with his corps, and the Hanoverian 
and British divisions, under Alten and Picton, had 
already arrived and taken position. Althouvh the 
Junction between Blucher and Wellington was not 
accomplished on that day, yet Ney's attack was 


vauced against the Prussian right wing a 
Amand; the fourth, under Gerard, pressed 
ward towards Ligny ; Grouchy, with the ave 
occupied the attention of the Prussian iri wi 
‘under ‘Thielemam, near Sombref. Vandama 
attack was. at first, not without effect. but, wei 
five o'clock, was repelled so effectually that Na 
leon desisted, and, as Ney’s diversion in die !} 
1 sian rear was nut effected, directed his attei 
iupon Ligny, ‘The Prussians had, from the te 
; hing, considered the possession of this village a 
‘the greatest importaiuce. Tiere the battie ra 
with the greatest fury, and the ground was cov 
with the dead and wounded, Gerard had sacné 
nearly his whole division for the possession of 
half of whe village, separated by the rivu.et uf 
same name from the other half, He was uli 
penetrate farther ; nor could the Prussians, uv 
other hand, dislodge hum by the mast vizu 
attacks. If the fourth division, under Bulow. | 
rarrived at this moment, it would have decide 
i fate of the day; bnt a variety of obstacles reus 
it. ‘The evident relaxation in Napoleun’s aia) 
the right wing gave the Prussians an opponu 
of obtaining an apparent advantage in that quay 
All the disposable reserves were directed wm 
that point, when Napoleon) unexpectedly & 
himself upon Ligny. He now accom plished 
purpose by means of his guards, who 
Ligny on the right and left of the village, 
threatened to cut off the exhausted Prussians, ¥ 
would have been the more easily effected. 
the reserves and artillery had been withdn 
Blucher attempted in vain to repel the Fr 
cuirassiers, with about 1000 light cavairy. He 
in such danger, on this occasion, that he was: 
saved by the darkness, almost by a mirac'e. 
Blucher.) Nothing remained but to aku 
Ligny, and retire with his) first and sm 
divisions, in large bodies, upon Wavre, whi 
towards midnight. dhe third division, whict 
heen less actively engaged during the dur. 
lowed, Napoleon overrated the loss of the f 
sians, aml allowed them to retire unmolested, 
hably because his troops were too much fatiz 
und reqnired rest to be in a state to be led az 
Wellington. Grouchy, Vandamme, and gem 
Excelmuns and Pajol, received orders, on the ! 
to follow the Prus:ians, with 35,000 men ; but 
had lost sight of them in the beginning of the 
suit—a circumstance which, with Grouchy’s § 
at Wavre, had a great influence upon the eret 
Waterloo, In the battle of Ligny, the Prus 
were superior in number. ‘They lust about 20 
nen and fiiteen cannons, partly in consequen 
their confined position. Napoleon had bev 
only about 60,000 men into battle, his sixth divi 
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repulsed, nuvwithstanding hia superiority, we Use | wot having weachel Fleurus till dark ; and the. 


QU ATUORDECIMIANS—QUEEN. 


marched back and forward to aud from Frasnes, 
without taking part in the action ; whether in con- 
sequence of its original orders, or from misunder- 
standing, or from the wish of its commander to par- 
ticipate in the battle of St Amand, has not been 
clearly explained. The loss of this corps was of 
the most fica consequence to Ney. The French 
accounts gave their loss at Ligny at from 6 to 
7000. After Wellington had learned the issue of 
the battle at Ligny, he retired from Quatre-Bras in 
the forenoon of the I7th, and was followed by 
Napoleon. See J¥aterloo. 
UATUORDECIMIANS. See Sects, 
QUEBEC, city; the capital of Lower Canada, 
on a promontory on the north-west side of the river 
St Lawrence, 180 miles below Montreal, nearly 
400 from the sea, 700 west by north from Halifax, 
um? 740 from Washington ; lat. 46° 47’ N.; lon. 
70° 56’ W. The population of the city and suburbs 
is stated by Bouchette (British Dominions in North 
America, London, 1831, 2 vols. 4to.) at about 
30,000. By far the greater part of the inhabitants 
are Roman Catholics, and the French language is 
most in use. ‘The promontory on which Quebec is 
built, is formed by the St Lawrence and St Charles, 
aad is the termination of a ridge of land, generally 
from one to two miles wide, which runs from east 
to west. On the north it has the bold promontory 
of cape Diamond, rising almost perpendicularly 345 
feet above the water; and across it at the north- 
east, or lower end, the city is built. The furtifica- 
tions extending across the peninsula, shut in the 
ground on which the city stands, the circuit of which 
is about two and a hal wiles. Jt is Si ouebee 
two parts, upper and lower. Upper uebec is 
situated on the side of cape Di , which slopes 
to the north, towards the river St Charles. It is 
separated from the lower town by a line of steep 
rocks, which rin from the cape towards the 
west. The lower town is situated immediately 
uuder cape Diamond, on ground considerably 
raised, to prevent its being overflowed, as formerly, 
at flood tide, The streets run from the upper si 
of cape Diamond down to the St Charles, a distance 
of about half a mile. ‘They are of considerable 
breadth, and the houses are lane and commudious. 
The houses next the river have very extensive 
warehouses attached to them, and vessels come 
cluse w Ue wharves to discharge their cargoes, 
The communication frum the lower to the upper 
town is by a winding street, at the top of which is 
B fortified gate. ** Quebec,” says professor Silli- 
man, “for an American city, is certainly a very 
peculiar town: a military towna—most compactly 
aint permanently buut—stone its sole muterial— 
environed, us to its must important parts, by walls 
aml gates—and defended by numeruus heavy can- 
nol—yarrisoned by troops, having the arms, the 
costume, the music, the discipline of Europe— 
foreign in language, features, and origin, from 
most of those whoin they are sent to defend— 
founded upon a ruck, and in its higher parts over- 
looking a great extent of country—between three 
and four hundred miles from the ocean—in the 
mid:t of a great continent, and yet displaying fleets 


of foreign merchantmen, in its fine ca bay, 
and showing all the bustle of a crowded sea 
its streets narrow, populous, and winding up and 


down alinost mountainuus declivities—situated in 
the latitude of the finest parts of Europe—exhilit- 
lng in its environs the beauty of a European capital, 
ani yet, in winter, smarting with the cold of 
Siberia —governed by people of diferent language 
and habits from the mase of the ion —op- 
posed in religiun, and yet leaving that population 
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without taxes, and in the full enjoyment of every 
privilege, civil and religious. Such are some of the 
important features which strike a stranger in the 
city of Quebec.” The upper town is the seat of 
government, and the principal residence of the 
tnilitary. Great improvements have recently been 
made in the style of buildings, and many of the 
private «dwellings, and several of the public build- 
ings are spacious and elegant. There isa French 
seminary or college, containing usually more than 
200 pupils ; but much less attention is paid to edu. 
cation than in the principal cities of the United 
States. Quebec is better fortified than any other 
town in America. Its strength has been greatly 
increased within a few years. It isso well defenied 
at all points, as to render it abundantly adequate tu 
repel any furce that could approach it. The basin 
or harbour of Quebec is very beautiful, safe, and 
spacious ; it is sufficient to contain 100 sail of the 
line. The depth of water is twenty-eight fathoms ; 
the spring tides rise twenty-three or twenty-four 
feet, and the neap tides seventeen or eigliteen. 
The river St Lawrence is twelve miles wide above 
the city, but is here contracted to one mile in 
breadth. ‘lhe exports consist principally of timber, 
grain, flour, furs, and pot and pearlashes. ‘The 
trade is very extensive, and is principally confined 
to British vessels. Amount of im in 1829, 
£524,392. Quebec was settled by the French in 
1608, taken by the English in 1759, and ceded tu 
them in 1763. In 1770, an unsuccessful attack 
was nade upon it by the Americans under general 
Montgomery, who fell, together with about 700 


men. 
QUEDLINBURG, a town in the Prussian 
government of Magdeburg, province of Saxony, is 
situated at the fout of the Harts mountains, and 
contains 12,000 inhabitants, It is a place of consi- 
derable industry ; its distilleries are important, and 
many swine are fatted for sale. Among its public 
establishments is an institute for juvenile offenders. 
Quedlinburg is the native place of Klopstock. The 
town owes its origin to the foundation of a religious 
house for ladies there, between 932 aml 936, by 
king Henry 1. The abbess, from 1539, a Lutheran, 
was a member of the estates of the empire. 
QUEEN (Anglo-Saxon, ciween, the wife); the wife 
of aking. In Britain, the queen is either gueen- 
consort, or merely wile of the reigning king, who is 
in general (unless where expressly exempted by 
law) upon the same fuoting with other subjects, 
being to all intents the king's subject, and net his 
equal ; or gucen-regent, regnant, or sovereign, who 
lwlds the crown in her own right, and has same 
powers, prerogntives, and duties, as if she had been 
a king (see Britain), and whose husband is a sub- 
ject, and may be guilty of high-treason against her; 
or gueen-dowager, widow of the king, who enjoys 
most of the privileges which belonged to her as 
ueen-consort. It is treason to compass or imagine 
death of the queen-consort, and to violute or 
defile her person not only renders the person com- 
mitting the act guilty of treason, but also the queen 
herselt, if consenting. If the queen be accused of 
treason, she is (whether consort or dowager) tried 
by the house of peers. Queen Caroline was pro- 
ceeded against by a bill of pains and penalties. 
(See Laws of Exception.) By act of parliament, 
August 2, 1831, the usual provision of £100,000 
per annum, with the use of Mari h house, 
was made fur queen Adelaide, as queen dowager. 
In Prussia, Sweden, and France, the succession 
being couiined to the male line, thera can be no 
queen regnamt. (See Sulic Law.) In Spain (by 
royal decree of March ¥9, 1890), Portugal, &c., 
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females are not excluded from the succession to the 
throne. 

QULRCPERON in dyeing ; the internal hark of 
the guercus nigra; it yieds its colour, which is 
yellow, by infusion in water, and by the common 
Inordants gives a permanent dye, ; 

QULRETARO ; one of the states of the Mexi- 
can confederscy, formed in 1824, of the old intend- 
ency of the same came, which had been separated 
from that of Mexico in }S16. It is bounded by the 
states of S. bens, Potosi, and Vera Cruz, on the north, 
by that of Puebia on the cast, by Mexico on the 
south, and by Mechoacon and Guanaxuate on the 
west: square tiles, 13.000; population, about 
Go.c0O. Tt lies entirely on the central plateau of 
Measico, wlich is about 6000 feet above the sea, , 
‘The climate is temperate, and the productions sre 
miviae, Wheat, Earopean iruits, &e. (See Mesica.) 
Queretaro is one of the most mannfacturing stiutes 
ob the amon. dts caypatal, of the same name, with 
A poputation ef 45,000, lies in a pleasant valley, 
G00 teet above dhe level of the sea: dat. 20° 36" 
Ns lou, }ooe loo Wo: 2h miles north-west of the 
city of Meaicwo.  Thas one of dhe handsomest cities 
in Mesaco. containing a magnificent cathedral, sev- 
eral convents, hospitals, &e.. dhe streets are well 
had ont. and there are several fine squares. The 
eny ds the seato: considerable manufacturing indus 
try. 

QUESNAY. Fiowsess.a Prench plysician of same 
¢nomence, but chiet!y noted as a writer on political 
econolny, Was born oan bog, amd died oat Maris in 
Bec Vides father was a farmer. and he acquired 
the rudiments of his profession under a country sur- 
chon after whieh. gounm: to the metropolis, he 
became secretary to a society established for the 
improvement of surgery. AC length he took the 
deeree ob MOD, and obtained the situation of phy- 
sian to: Madsme de Pompadour, the mistress of 
Lows XV, aud through ber interest: became physi- 
clan te the hing. Aund the intrigues. of a dieen- 
tious court, he observed a suypheity of manners and 
apparent disiuterestedness which formed a strony | 
contrast wrth the characters of those around him. : 
‘Towards the latter part of his: lifes he became the’ 
fonmler of Che political sect of the economists, 
(Ree Mhysteeratic System, Political Evonemy, and . 
Laharpe's Cours de Litterature, \hvol.) He was 
the author of various surgical and medical works, | 
several urticles in the Encyclopédie, and tracts on! 
polities, including @ treatise on Mhysiovrasy, or the | 
Government most advantageous to the Human Race | 
(i7os, Svo. | 

QU ESLORS ; ordinary magistrates (see Magis. | 
frafess among the Romans, who managed the pub. | 
lw treasury (vrariun , kept in the temple of Sat- | 
ri, and superiitended the receipts and expendi. 
tures of the publie money, They were at. first! 
appointed by the hangs, afterwards by the consuls, | 
and after O07, A. UL, by the people iu the comitia ' 
frituta, AC first there were two questors, in 3338, 
A. Ts (wo others were added to assist he consuls ! 
newar. The two first remained in the city. After 
the Romans had conquered all Italy, four more | 
were added: under Sylla there were twenty; under 
Corsur, forty. After this period their mumber war 
arbitrary, but in Rome itself the number was always 
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QUICKLIME—QUIN. 
bat in a stricter sense of the word, is | been received in France with enthusiasm, 


dead 
restra to those planted with hawthorn. 

QUICKLIME, See Lime. 

QUICKSILVER,. See Mercury. 

QUIETISM. The ceremonial and hierarchical 

irit of some monastic orders, especially of the 

esuits and Dominicans, had in the seventeenth cen- 

tury,almost converted religion, among the Catholics, 
into a mere mechanical service. ‘The repetition of 
forms of prayer from the breviary, and on the rosary, 
fasting, confession, frequent pilgrimages, invocations 
of the mother of God and of saints, almsgiving, the 
purchase of indulyences, and, in a word, the minute 
observation of external forms, came to be viewed 
as real piety. Pious minds dis to & more 
earnest devotion, turned with ardour to mysticism, 
which afforded refuge and spiritual aliment to the 
more feeling soul, when all religion seemed to have 
become petrified in the forms of ritual observances. 
The Spiritual Guide, (Guida Spirituale.) a work 
published at Rome, in 1675, by Michael Molmos, a 
Spanish priest, answered this want. With an en- 
thusiasm which soon gained favour to his pious 
fancies, Molinos spoke of the tranquillity uf a soul 
absorbed in the Deity, which dead tu all other 
thoughts and feelings, and disturbed by no outward 
events, had perception of nothing but the presence 
of God. In obedience to his instructions, the devout 
now sought sulely this tranquillity of soul (guies Latin, 
rest, whence Quictism and guictists ; in Greek, He- 
sychastes ;) and no opposition would have been 
made to them, but for the danger that the devo- 
tional exercises enjoined by the church and the 
monastic orders would appear superfluous, Moli- 
nos was obliged to abjure his errors, and terminated 
his life in daily acts of penance in a Dominican con- 
vent in Rome. (He died in 1696.) But this vio- 
Jence by no means Prevented the diffusion of Quiet- 
ism. The Spiritual Guide was eagerly studied, and 
wroduced a number of similar works in Germany and 

rance, where the way had already been prepared 
for its reception, by the works of Bourignon (q v.), 
Poirets, aml the Pietists. As early as the fourteenth 
century, there was a body of monks called Hesy- 
chistes, also Urnbihanimi.) who spent their whole 
time in prayer and meditation. (See Hesychastes.) 
‘The most celebrated promoter of Quietism in France, 
was 4 beautiful and rich widow, a favourite at the 
court of Louis XIV., Joanna Maria Bouvier de la 
Mothe Guyon, who under the name of Madame 
Guyon, is celebrated as an amiable enthusiast. of 
more imagination than judgment. Her example, her 
prayers, her works, replete with unction. and the 
exertions of her confessor Lacombe, gained her ad- 
herents enough to excite the attention of the clergy. 
There were, indeed, strong reasons for believing a 
young woman crazy, who imagined herself the 
pregnant woman of the Apocalypse, (xii. 2.) and 
who, in her own account of her life, says that she 
was o'ten filled with such an overflowing of grace. 
that she was literally on the point of bursting, and 
that it became necessary to loosen her clothes ; upon 
which this fulness of grace was poured out upon 
those who dil her this service. Lacombe was 
thrown into prison at Paris, and died in confinement, 
in 1702; but Madame Guyon herself, after a short 
impriconinent, was restored to liberty, and had the 


honour of being allowed to take part in the prayers , 
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gare new 
weight to Quietism, and an opportunity to Bossuet, 
the champivn of the French logians, to inflict 
disgrace on his envied rival, Bossuet obtained, in 
1699, a papal brief, which condemned twenty-three 
positions fom Fenelon’s book ss -sroneous ; but 
the humility with which he submitted, and which 
was admired even in Rome itself, deprived his ene- 
mies of the fruits of their victory ; and it was the 
change in the spirit of the times, and not violence— 
though Mad. “Guyon (who died 1717) underwent 
another short imprisonment —that gradually buried 
Quietism in oblivion, It had never formed a sect ; 
but for some years it continued to be the subject 
works of devotion, and the peculiar opinion of a par- 
ty among the pious. From Fenelon's book, in which 
Quietism is most clearly described, we learn that it 
was a harmless enthusiasm, adapted only to persons 
of a fanciful and exaggerated turn of thinking. 
Truth and falsehood are strangely blended in it ; it 
requires pure love, which, without fear or hope, in- 
different to heaven or hell, is directed with entire 
self-denial to God, merely because he wills it. The 
flesh must be mortified, every worldly feeling ba- 
nished, all confidence in our own merits by good 
works abandoned, and the soul be transferred to a 
passive state in which its own activity ceases, and 
God alone works in it. This state, which unites the 
soul essentially with God, is tranquillity, or inces- 
sant internal prayer, (the permanent direction to- 
wards God,) in which nothing is desired, nothing 
asked from God, but, entirely resigned to him, the 
soul is contented with the pure contemplation of his 
being. Rarely as these precepts of Quietism can 
be put in practice, because they comport neither 
with the wants of human nature nor the demands of 
our social condition, they have, nevertheless, fre- 
quently reappeared in the mysticisms of later sects. 
The term has also been applied to the religious 
notions of the Indian bramins, whose object is to at- 
tain a state of holiness, by the destruction of all 
corporeal and intellectual activity, and thus to be- 
come incorporated with Brama. (See Mad. Guy- 
on's Life by herself.) 

QUILLS, for writing. See Pens, Writing. 

QUILTING ; a method of sewing two pieces of 
silk, linen, or stuff, on each other, with woul or cot- 
ton between them, by working them all over in the 
form of chequer or diamond work. or in flowers, 
The same name is also given to the stuff sv worked. 

QUIN, Jays, an eminent English actor, born in 
London in 1693, was the son of an Irish barrister, 
and was educated in Dublin. His father had mar- 
ried a supposed widow, whose husband, after a lang 
absence returned and claimed her; on whi 
account Quin, who was the offspring of the connex- 
ion, was deemed illegitimate, and, upon his father’s 
death, in 1710, was left without a fortune. This 
interruption of his prospects prevented him from 
being adequately educated for ao profession, and he 
had recourse to the Dublin stage, in 1715, and in o 
year after secured an engagement at Drury-lane 
theatre. In 1717 he quitted Drury-lane, for the 
theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-felds, where he remained 
seventeen years, and gradually acquired celebrity 
in characters of grave, dignified, and sententious 
tragedy, as in Cato, Zanga, and Coriolanus, and in 
those of strong sarcastic comic humour, as Falstaff, 


of Mad. de Maintenon at St. Cyr. The controversy | Volpone, and Sir John Brute. In 1732, he removed 


therefore seemed at an end. when Fenelon (q. v.) 
thought he discovered in Mad. Guyon a kindred 
spirit, and became the advocate of her and her 
writings. in his Kaplication des Masrimes des Scints 
sur la Bre interiewre, (1697.) The accession of 





with the same company to Covent-garden, but in 
1735, was induced to join that of Fleetwood at 


| Drury-lane, on such terms as no actor had previ- 
ously received ; and he retained the pre-eminence 
t 


until the appearance of Garrick in 1741, In 1747, 


distinguished a man, whuse wurks of devotion had | he was engaged at Covent-garden with Garrick ; 


QUINTANE—QUORUM. 


species of angina, which renders respiration difficult, 
or inte it; also an inflammation of the fauces. 
QUINTANE; a Roman military sport or exer- 
cise by men on horseback, formerly in 
England to try the agility of the country youth. It 
was tilting at a mark, made in the shape of a man 
to the navel, having a shield in his lett hand, and 
a wooden sword in his right ; the whole was made 
to turn round, so that if it was struck with the lance 
in any other part but full in the breast, it turned 
with the furce of the stroke, and hit the horseman 
with the sword which it held in its right band, 
QUINTESSENCE (from guinfa essentia, the 
fifth essence, by which the Pythagoreans meant the 
mther), in chemistry ; the concentrated extract of 
the virtues of a substance ; hence, in general, the 
purest, best, or highest state of a quality. 
QUINTETTO, on QUINTETYS ( italian); a 


vocal or instrumental composition in five parts, in| land 


which each part is obdtigato, and performed by a 
single voice or instrument. 

QUINTILIANUS, or QUINCTILIANUS, Mar- 
cos Fanivs, flourished in the first century of the 
Christian era, and, at an early age, left Calaguris 
(now Calahorra), in Spain, the place of his birth, 
for Rome, where he first distinguished himself as an 
advocate, and afterwards as a rhetorician. Some 
of the most eminent Romans were his pupils, and 
the emperor Domitian bestowed on him the con- 
sular dignity, During the reign of that emperor, 
Quintilian wrote his excellent work, De IJnstitu- 
tione Oratorta, which contains a system of rhetoric ; 
it exhibits him as a practised master, a man of 
taste and talents, and a worthy imitator of Cicero. 
The tenth book, which contains his opinions of 
Greek and Roman writers, is particularly interest- 
ing, and important for the history of literature, and 
is characterized no jess by acuteness than coge 
of reasoning. ‘There are also a considerable num- 
ber of rhetorical speeches (declamationes) attributed 
to him, but they are not considered gennine. A 
treatise, De Oratoribus sive de Cansis corrupta Elo- 
quentiz, is often published with his works, but is 
alsv ascribed to Tacitus and to other writers. ‘The 
best editions of Quintilian are Burmann’s (Leyden, 
1720, 2 vols., 4to.), Capperonier’s (Paris, 1725, 
fol), Gesner (Goettingen, 1738, 2 vols., 4to.), Spal- 
ding’s (Leipsic, 1798—1816, 4 vols.), and Lune- 
mann’s (Hanover, 1826, 2 vols.). 

QUINTUPLE ALLIANCE. See Quadruple 
Alliance. 

QUINTUS CALABER, orn SMYRNAEUS; a 
Greek poct, the time and place of whose birth are 
uncertain. His surnames are derived from the dis- 
covery of his poem in Calabria, and his mention of 
Smyrna as the place of his residence. He probably 
flourished in the fourth century A.D. His , 
Hacaluweniva ‘Osage Supplement to Homer. is a 
continuation of the [liad, in which Homer is indeed 
imitated, but by no means equalled in grace and 
simplicity. The latest critical edition of this work, 
by Tychsen, with remarks by Heyne (Strasburg, 
1307), was published at the expense of the Bipont 
society. 

QUIPOS ; a contrivance which supplied the place 
of writing among the Peruvians, at the time of the 
conquest of Peru by Pisarro, in the sixteenth centu- 
ry. It consisted of several threads of different 
colours attached to a cord, and tied in knots. Each 
colour had its peculiar signification ; and, in case 
the sense could not be conveyed by the colours, the 
knots were used. By this means, calculations were 
carried on, enumerations of the population, histori- 
cal documents and laws preserved, leagues and 
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officers whose duty it was to take care of the guipos. 
The defects of this species of writing were supplied 
by oral tradition and short poems. A somewhat 
similar contrivance was in use in Guiana. See 
Writing. 

QUIRINUS, among the Romans; 4 sarname of 
Mars, and, at a later period, of Romulus. It was 
derived from the Sabine word guiris or cxris, which 
is said to have signiged a spear, and figuratively a 
soldier ; thence alsu the name Quwirifes, assumed by 
the Romans after the union of the Sabines, and 
applied to Roman citizens in harangues addressed 
to them. ‘The terms Qutrinalia (a festival in hon- 
our of Romulus), and Quirinalis (one of the seven 
hills of Rome), are of the same origin. 

QUIT-CLAIM, in law, signifies a release of 
any action that one person has against another. 
It signifies also a quitting a claim or title to 


s, &c. 

QUIT-RENT, in law ; a small rent that is pay- 
able by the tenants of must manors, whereby the 
tenant goes quit and free from all other services. 
Anciently this payment was called white-rent, be- 
Cause it was paid in silver coin, and to distinguish 
it from rent-corn. 

QUITO; formerly an audiencia of New Grenada, 
more recently an integrant part of the republic of 
Colombia, bordering on Peru and the Pacitic ocean. 
(See Colombia, Sucre, and Fenezuela.) It is divided 
into the three departments of the Equator, Asudi, 
Guayaquil, and contains a population of about 
520,000, principally Indians and mestizoes. An 
elevated part of the chain of the Andes traverses 
this country, and is divided into two ridges separ- 
ated bya lofty plain, about twenty miles in breadth, 
on which most of the population is concentrated. 
The western ridge is frutn 100 to 200 miles from the 
ocean, and cuntains the summits of Pichincha, 
Chimborazo,&c. (See Aades.) The eastern ridge 
contains several volcanoes in activity. The low 
country yields maize and sugar, the higher 
regions, corn, The climate, in general, is cold, aud 
earthquakes often produce great ravages. 

QUITO; acity of Colombia, capital of the de- 
partment of the equator, 460 miles south-west of 
Bogota, and 850 north of Lima, lying at the foot 
of the volcanic mountain Pichincha, in lat. 13’ S., 
lon. 78° 45’ W., at an elevation of 6550 feet above 
the level of the sea. The streets, owing to the 
nature of the ground, are generally uneven aixi 
irregular, and are also narrow and badly paved. 
The houses are commonly of but one story, on 
account of the frequency of earthquakes, and built 
of unburnt bricks and clay. The city contains a 
cathedral and episcops! palace, seven other churclies, 
numerous convents, several hospitals, and other 
public buildings. The population is differently 
estimated at frum 40,000 to 70,000. The climate 
is mild, and almost the same throughout the year ; 
but furious storms and earthquakes too often cause 
great ravages. Quito was taken by the Spanianis 
in 1534, and was for a long time attached to Peru, 
but, in 1718, was annexed to New Grenada, 

QUIXOTE, Don. See Cervantes. 

QUODLIBET (Latin, as st pleases) signifies any 
thing thrown together without order or connexion. 
Comic pictures, consisting of various disconnected 
fraginents, poems, and musical of a similar 
nature, are celled guedlibets. (See Potpeurris.) 
The s more usual sense of gmdisbet, in English, is a 
quibble. 

QUORUM; a term used in commissions, of 
which the origin is the Latin expression, gueruzs 
unum A. B. esse columus (of whom A. B. shall be 


treaties indicated, &c. In each town there were! cue), signifying originally cestain individeals, 
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were dcfeated here by the French, under Eugene 
Beauharnais. (q. v. 

RABANUS, Mavracs Macyentivs, a learned 
German prelate, born in 785, at Mayence, received 
his first instruction at Fulda, and afterwards became 
the disciple of Alcuin, at Tours. In 822, he was 
made abbot of Fulda. In 829, the monks expelled 
him, alleging that, in consequence of his devoting 
so much time to his studies, the affairs of the 
monastery were neglected. They afterwards wished 
him to resume the government ; but he declined, 
and remained in retirement until 847, when he 
was made bishop of Mayence. One of his first 
acts was to summon a council, in which he pro- 
cured the condemnation of Godeschalc, for main- 
taining the doctrine of St Augustine respecting 
predestination and grace. Rabanus died in 856. 

je was a man of great learning, which he dis- 

played in several treatises commentaries, 
which were published in 1627, at Cologne, in 3 
vols., folio. 

RABAUT DE ST ETIENNE, Jonn Pact, a 
French Protestant clergyman and advocate, was 
born in 1741, at Nismes, for which city he was 
chosen a deputy to the constituent assembly, in 
1789. He had previously obtained some reputation 
by his writings; and possessing eloquence and 
address, he appeared with advantage as a public 

ker. He distinguished himself, at first, as one 
the warmest advocates for innovation; but on 
being elected a member of the national convention, 
his ardour in some degree subsided. He had the 
courage to speak against the right of the cunven- 
tion to sit in judgment on Louis XVI. His senti- 
ments, and his connexions with the Girondists, 
proved his destruction. [He was arrested, June 2, 
1793, but made his escape, and was declared an 
outlaw on the 28th of July. He returned to Paris, 
and found an asylum in the house of his brother. 
Being discovered by accident, he was guillotined, 
December 5, 1793. He published several historical 
and political works, among which are Lettres sur 
EP Histoire primitice de la (rréce (1787), and Precis 
de U' Histotre de la Rérolution de France (1791, 
new edition, with a life of the author, by Buissy 
d'Anglas (1822). 

RAKBBANISTS, or RABBINISTS, also TAL- 
MUDISTS, See Jetes, and Talmud. 

RABBETING, in carpentry; the planing or 
cutting of channels or grooves in boards, In ship- 
carpentry, it signifies the letting in of the planks 
of the ship into the keel, which, in the rake and 
run of a ship, is hollowed away, that the planks 
may join the closer, 

RABBLE (Hebrew for teacher, master); a doctor 
of the Jewish law. See the followcing article, 

RABBINICAL LANGUAGE AND LITER A- 
TURE. When the rabbis were driven by the 
Aral from Babylon, at that time the head-quar- 
ters of Jewish erudition, and had established them- 
selves in Europe, especially in Spain, and founded 
schools, they were soon incited, by the learned 
researches of the Arabs into the Arabic language, 
to examine their own language critically, which 
had degenerated from the old Hebrew to a corrupt 
Chaldaie dialect, and to bring it hack to its original 

urily. ‘They therefore endeavoured to make the 

ibheal Hebrew a written language again, but 
were not able, either to separate all the Chaldaic 
forms from the grammar, or to confine themselves 
to the proper signifcations of the wonds, since they 
Were not sufficient to express all the new ideas 
which had arisen. ‘Ihus there sprung up a new 
Hebrew written language, which was used by the 


rabbis in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Germany, 
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and was therefore called the rabbinical language. 


For the acquisition of this language, there have 
been grammars, lexicons, &c., prepared by 
Cellarius, Reland, Hardt, Tychsen, Buxtorf, and 


others, and the labour of the study is repaid by the 
richness of the rabbinical literature, which may be 
learned particularly from the works of Buxtorf, 
Bartoloccius, and Wolf. Among the authors dur- 
ing the most flourishing period of the middle ages, 
A Esra, David Kimchi (who died about 1232), 
but especially Elias Levita, are celebrated as gram- 
marians; Nathan Ben Jechiel and David Kimchi 
also distinguish themselves, the one by a lexicon of 
the Talmud, in 1100, which was several times 
printed, and the other hy a Hebrew lexicon, which 
ong retained a clussical reputation. The first, 
who, after the researches of Aben Esra, Maimonides 
(born 1139; see Sfaimon), Solomon Jarchi, and David 
Kimchi, undertook a great critical revision of the 
Pentateuch, in which the Masora was his guide, 
was Meyer Hallevi (Haramah) of ‘Toledo, in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century; the rabbi 
Menachem de Lonzano (whose Or Torah, with the 
Shete Jadoth, was published in Venice, 1618), suc- 
ceeded, and after him came Solomon Norsi, whose 
labours surpass those of all the preceding, in extent 
and thoroughness. Among the commentators on 
the Old Testament, the most conspicuous are Aben 
Ezra, a learned philulogist, but obscure writer; 
Solomon Jarchi, 8 poor linguist, and also obscure 
writer (about 1180); Joseph Kimchi (1160), one of 
the most learned of the Jews, and his son, David 
Kimchi, Levi Ben Gerson (before 1370) and Isaac 
Arbarbanel (before 1508). Maimonides endea- 
voured to aid the interpretation of the holy writings 
of his nation by philosophico-theological disquisi- 
tions; among the many commentators, he and 
Raschi were the most distinguished. The above- 
mentioned Levi Ben Gerson and Lipman of Miihl- 
hausen (1399), wrote in defence of their faith. In 
respect to the geography of the middle ages, Moses 
Petachia of Ratisbon (before 1187), Benjamin of 
Tudela (in 1160‘, and Perizol of Avignon (about 
1550), rendered much service by the descriptions 
of their travels. Mathematics, likewise astronomy, 
philosophy and medicine, were studied with great 
avidity by the Jews, especially in the schools of the 
Arabs in Spain ; but as few of their scientific works 
are printed, we must be satisfied with referring to 
the oft-named Maimonides, who, us a philosopher, 
mingled the notions of Aristotle and Plato with the 
Cabala and the Talmud, but who, in his medical 
works (Aphorismi, and De Regimine Sanitatis, 
showed himself a follower of Galen, 

RABBIT (lepus cuniculus\. ‘The rabbit differs 
from the hare in being of a smaller size, and having 
shorter ears and hinder legs. It is said to have 
been originally introduced from Spain into the vari- 
ous countries of Europe in which it is now found. 
In its wild state, the colour of its fur is brown ; its 
tail black above, amd white beneath; but when 
domesticated, the colours vary much, being white, 
pied, ash-coloured, black, &c. In England, rabbits 
are reared either im warrens or in hutches; the best 
situations for the former are sandy hills, on which 
the juniper is thickly planted, as the leaves of this 
shrub are eagerly eaten by rabbits, and impart a 
delicate and aromatic favour to theirflesh. If rab- 
hits are kept in hutches, these places should be 
kept perfectly clean, or otherwise these ani 
will be sickly. They are extremely prolific, begin- 
ning to breed when about six months old, and pro- 
ducing young seven times a year, the litter usually 
consisting of eight. Should this happen regularly, 
the produce of one pair, in four years, would amouns 
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tried in England have never proved themselves | if their riders cross and jostle, when the articles do 


ual in any respect, u the course, to the - 
lith racers, descended from Arabian stock. The 
true test of thorough blood is not speed, but con- 
tinuance. ‘The s and cuntinuance of race 
horses is necessarily affected by the weight which 
they carry. It is said that, in running four miles, 
seven pounds make the difference of a distance, or 
240 yards between horses of equal goodness. 
Weight is therefore regulated with scientifc preci- 
sion on the turf ; and if the jockeys, or either of 
them, fall below the amount agreed upon, they are 
made to carry weights to make up the difference. 
The weights borne by race horses vary from the 
maximum twelve stone to a of the lightest 
weight. The usual trial of speed, in English rac- 
ing, is a single mile; of continuance or bottom, 
four miles. It has been asserted that Flying Child- 
ers ran a mile over Newmarket in the space of a 
minute. The time was really a few seconds over a 
minute. Flying Childers, in 1721, ran four miles, 
carrying nine stone two pounds, in the space of six 
minutes forty-eight seconds. This wonderful ani- 
mal leaped ten yards with his rider upon level 
ground, and is supposed to have covered, at every 
Spring in running, a space of twenty-five feet, which 
is more than forty-nine feet in a second. Eclipse 
van four miles in York in eight minutes, carrying a 
weight of twelve stone, or 163 pounds. Bay Mal- 
ton ran over the same course in seven minutes and 
forty-three and a half-seconds. The present system 
of training race horses is to commence operations 
at four o'clock in the morning, by brushing the horse 
over. This being done, and the horse having &n- 
ished his corn, he is taken to exercise: he takes 
his walking and galloping before and after water, 
according to his age, state of his flesh, &c. When 
he returns to the stable, whisping, leg-brushing, 
&ec., ensue; afterwards feeding ; and the door is 
closed, the horse being left to himself, free from all 
kinds of disturbance. This is finished as early in 
the day as possible. A similar process, but shorter, 
takes place three hours afterwards ; at noon, brush- 
ing. feeding, &c., again, and the stable door is 
again closed fur several hours, when similar opera- 
tions to those of the morning are repeated ; similar 
stable discipline follows, the door is once more 
closed at six o'clock. At eight, the horses are fed 
and racked up. Their stabies are often warmed by 
artificinl heat. The administration of physic ought 
to depend upon circumstances. [mm lately before 
the race commences, the jockeys are weighed, to 
nee whetler\they are of the prescribed weight ; 
nnd, immediately after the race is over, the weigh- 
ing is repeated, to ascertain whether any of the 
weights have been dropped on the course. There 
is a great deal of fraud practised in the whole busi- 
ness of racing. The following are some of the 
laws observed on the turf. Horses take their ages 
from May day; that is, from the first day of the 
May next succeeding their birth. The term catch 
weights means that the riders are appointed by the 
parties without weighing. (ire-and-take plates 
are twelve hands to carry 8 stated weight, all above 
to carry extra in the proportion of seven pounds for 
an inch. A post match is to insert the age of the 
horse in the articles, and to min any horse of that 
age, without declaring what horse, till you come to 
the post to start, The horse that has his head at 
the ending post first, wins the heat. If a rider fall 
from his horse, the horxe may be ridden in by a 
wrson that is sufficient weight, provided he gu 
trek to the place where abe rides fell. Homes 
mnning on the wrong si post, aml not 
turning back, are distanced ; horses are distanced, 
v. 


not permit it. When three horses have each won 
a Dent, they only must start for a fourth, and the 
preference between them will be determined by the 
event. 

RACES OF MEN. See Man. 

ACINE, Jnan. This t French tragic > 
born Dec. 21, 1639, at Ferss-Milon, lost his Pte 
when a child, and was educated in the abbey of 
Port-Royal-des-Champs. Here the future direction 
of his tastes was already indicated in his love for 
the old Greek dramatic poets, among whom Eurip- 
ides was his favourite. From Port-Royal Racine 
went to the college of Harcourt, where he completed 
his studies. His first production was an ode on the 
marri of Louis XIV., which procured him, 
through Colbert’s mediation, a pension, afterwards 
increased to 2000 livres, and a present of 100 louis- 
d'‘ors. From this time, he continued to reside at 
yaris, ¢ on terms of friendship with Boileau, and 

evoted entirely to . His first tragedy— La 
Thébaide, ow les Broree Ennemis—appeared in 
1664, and, although much inferior to his later 
works, was received with favour. In this 
piece, he imitated Corneille ; in his later ones, he 
ollowed a more i course. His Alexan- 
dre (1666), though not approved by Corneille, was 
received with almost universal applause in Paris ; 
and his Andromache (1668), was still more succese- 
ful. Through all the faults of the | latter uction, 
the power of the poet is perceptible; from this 
time forward Racine was generally preferred by 
his countrymen to Corneille, whom they had pre- 
viously looked upon as inimitable. The ease and 
harmony of his versification, and his delineations of 
tender love, contributed mainly to this result. Ra- 
cine replied to the tasteless criticisms of marshal 
Créqui and the count d’Olone by an epigram ; but 
he had a more difficult struggle to sustain with St 
Evremont, who was a sort of arbifer elegantiarum 
in France at thattime. In 1638 appeared Racine’s 
comedy Les Plaideurs, an imitation of the Wasps 
of Ari which makes us wish that ks au- 
thor had more in that department. Historical 
truth is most accurately in his Britanni- 
cus (1670). Berenice (1671), and Bajazet (1672), 
were the least succesefal of his and the least 
faithful in their historical colouring. Afithridates 
(1673) contains single scenes and situations of great 
merit. Phedre (1677), and Iphigénie, which ap- 
peared two years earlier, are among the master- 
pieces of the French stage. In Athalie (1691), 
which at first was looked upon in France as an en- 
tire failure, Racine displays the whole compass 
of his genius. In 1673, he was received into the 
academy, and, several years later, was jnvited by 
Louis XIV. to write, in connexion with Boilean, a 
history of his reign, and was named royal historio- 
grapher ; but he did not proceed far in this work. 
After a mistaken piety had withdrawn the poet 
from the theatre, he wrote Esther, at the request 
of Madame de Maintenon. It was received by the 
court, now sunk into an abject superstition, with 
the greatest applause, having been represented by 
the pupils at St Cyr, in 1689. Racine had hitherto 
enjoyed the favour of the court ; bat, having fallen 
into disgrace with the king, he died of chagrin, 
April 22, 1699. The cause of his disgrace was a 
treatise upon the sufferings of the people in come- 
quence of the prodigality of the government, writ- 
ten by the direction of Madame de Maintenon, and 
which offenied a monarch who was accustomed 
only to flattery. An edition of his works by Buis- 
germain appeared in 1767, and a more completa 
one by Lenormand in 1808. 10 forming an esti- 
3p 
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painter, was born at Stockbridge, one of the suburbs 
of Edinburgh, on the 4th Murch, 1756. At the age 
of fifteen he was bound apprentice to a goldsmith 
in Edinburgh, and here he first amused himself with 
drawing miniatures, which were executed in sach a 
superior munner as to excite the attention of his 
friends, and latterly, to come into general de- 
mend. On the expiration of his apprenticeship, be 
became professionally a portrait painter ; and with 
the view of improving in his art, he repaired to Lon- 
don, and intruduced himself and his works to the 
notice of Sir Joshua Reynolds. That artist recom- 
mended a residence in Italy, in obedience to which 
advice Mr Raeburn set out for Rome, with intro- 


ductory letters frum Sir Joshua, to the most eminent | house 


men of science there. After spending two years in 
italy, diligently engaged in studying those great 
works of art with which that country abounds, he 
returned in 1787, and established himself in Edin- 
burgh. Here he soon ruse to the head of his pro- 
fesswn in Scotland, an eminence which no artist 
presumed to dispute with him during the remainder 
of his life. In 1795, he built a large house in York 
Place, the upper part of which he lighted from the 
roof, and fitted up as an extensive gallery, while 
the rest of the house was laid out in convenient 
Frintin rooms. His dwelling-house was at St. 
's, near Stockbridge, on the banks of the 
Water of Leith. The future history of Mr Rae- 
burn’s life is limited to that of the paintings which 
he executed. Ile painted portraits of most of the 
celebrated individuals by whom Scotland has been 
illustrated during the last furty years. His like- 
Desses are uuiversally regarded as most striking 
ones, while they are executed with a freedom, vi- 
gour, and dignity of style peculiarly his own. Tis 
equestrian Syures, in particular, obtained for him a 
high degree of reputation. His principal portraits 
this kind are those of his own son upon a pony, 
of Sie David Baird, of the Duke of Hamilton, of 
the Earl uf Hopeton, and of Lord Kintore’s game- 
keeper. Among his full length portraits may be 
enumerated those of Sir Walter Scott, Mr Keith of 
Ravelstone, Mr Dugald Stewart, Professor Play- 
fair, Francis Horner, M.P., Lord Frederick Cam 
beil, Glengarry, Macnab, Macdoualdof St. Martin's, 
Sic Joba Hay, Lord Glenlee, Lord Douglas, Dr 
Hope, Sir John Douglas, &c. Among his pictures 
of a smaller sise which have been admired are those 
of Lady Cumiog Gurdon, Mr and Mrs Skene of 
Rubisaw, Mrs Hay, Mr Thomas Thomson, Mr 
Join Murray, the celebrated James Watt, and Dr 
Marcet. ‘The most interesting, however, of his 
later works are a series of half length portraits of 
his literary and scientific friends, which he painted 
solely for his own private gratification. Among these 
are the portraits of Sir Walter Scott, Lurd Jeffray, 
Francis Horner, Rev. Archibald Alison, Sir David 
Brewster, Rev. Andrew Thomsua, Mr Juin Rennie, 
Lord Cockburn, Rev. J. Thosnson, and Me H. W. 
Williams. In 1822, when King George lV. visited 
Scotland, the dignity of knighthood was, without 
any solwitation, conterred on Mr Raeburn, and he 
afterwards received the appointment of portrait 
painter to his Majesty fur Scotland. He did not 
survive those honours long, as be died, after a short 
illness, on the 8th July, 1823. Ata meeting of the 
Royal Academy of London, on the 16th of that 
month, Sir Thomas Lawrence lamented the melan- 
choly task which had devolved upon him, of an- 
nouncing officially to his colleagues, the death of 
oue of Ueir most distinguished associates. He ex- 
pressed his high admuration for the talents of the 
deceased, and his unfeigned respect for the high 
feeling and gentlemanlike conduct which had cuu- 
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ferred a uignity on himself, and on the art which he 
professed. His loss, Sir ‘Thomas said, bad left a 
blank in the Royal Academy, as well as in his own 
country, which could not be filled up. 

RAFELLO. See Raphael. 

RAFFLE; a game of chance, in which several 
persons deposit each part of the value of a thing 
tur the chance of gaining it. The winner takes 
the whole. 

RAFFLES, Sir Tuomas Sraxvorp, the son 
of a captain in the West India trade, was born at 
sea, off Jamaica, in 1781. His father placed him 
for education at Hammersmith, where he remained 
till he was gppointed to a clerkship in the India 
In 1805, the to the board 
procured him the situation of assistant-secretary 
to the new Fovernment of the Prince of Wales's 
island, and he was suon after appuinted Malay 
translator to the government. In 15810, his re- 
putation ian the appointment of agent 
of the governor-general with the Malay states ; and 
the following year, on the reduction of Java, he was 
nominated lieutenant-governor of the island. Iu 
this capacity he continued till 1816, when he re- 
turned to England, with an extensive callection of 
the productions, costume, &c. of the Eastern archi- 
pelago. The year following appeared his History 
of Java, (new edition 1830.) In 1817 he was no- 
roinated to the residency of Bencovlen, in Sumatra, 
with the honour of knighthood, and the lieatenaut- 
governorshi of Fort Marl h. Here he reme- 

ied many di ful abuses. In 1823, he laid the 
foundation of a literary institution, consisting of a 
college for the encouragement of Anglo-Chinese* 
literature. In the following year he embarked fur 
Europe ; but, a fire breaking vut in the slup, the 
vessel was destroyed at sea, the crew and passen- 
gers saving their lives with difficulty in the boats, 
and relanding in a state of utter destitution, about 
fifteen miles from Bencoolen, after passing a night 
on the ocean. He embarked again for London in 
the same year, and died in 1826. Io 1830 appear- 
ed a Memoir of his Life by his Widow, (4to.) 

RAFFLESIA. This gigantic fower was disco. 
vered not many years since in the interior of Suma- 
tra, Itis very rare there, and is itical, grow- 
ing om the ciseus angustifolius. The whole plant 
seems to consist of little else beyond the flower and 
root. It is diwcius and the female flowers are un- 
known. The calyx, or corulla, consists of a ventri- 
cuse tube crowned with a ring, and divided at the 
summit into five equal lobes. The stamens are 
very numerous. The stem,which hardly rises above 
the root, is fleshy, and covered with very large ob- 
tuse, imbricated bracts. The diameter of the flower 
is three feet, and sume parts of the calyx or corolla 
are three-fuurths of an inch in thickness. No other 
flower in the vegetable world at all approaches 
these dimensiuns. The R. Aorsfieldti is a se- 
cund species of the genus, with a much smaller 
flower 


RAFT ; a sort of float, formed by a body .of 
planks or pieces of timber fastened togetlier side by 
side, so as to be conveyed duwn rivers, across har- 
hours, &c., more commodiously than if they were 


separated. 

RAFTERS, iy building, ar pieces of timber, 
which, standing by pairs on the raising piece, meet 
a an ungie at the top, and furm the rout of a 

ing. 

RACOTSKI, Faaxcis, second of the name, prince 
of Transylvania, was born in 1676. On the death 
of his father he was carefully watched by the house 
of Austria ; but he secretly entered into a negocia- 
tion with Louis XIV., wi being betrayed, be 
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load ; and where the rail is supported at successive | opposite side of the rall, hetween the rai: and - 
points by chairs, it is always wiended to be of such | side of the chair projecting upon the she u . 
Atrenath, that it will not be sensibly bent by the | rail. . 

weight. Coutinued lines of granite or other durable | = Chairs. Fastenings. In describing the x 
stone, are now in use on a number of railroads iu | the suppurts or chairs have been pardy deci 
the United States of America, but cannot as yet be | They are of iron, with a broad, fiat base, ssppr. 
considered to be so thoroughly tested, though the | upon blocks of stune, into which hoies are ur“. 
results of the experiments are thus fur very favour-; amd Gilled with wooden plugs. The dan: 
able. tt was apprehemled, at first, that Ue action | fastened to the stune biocks by nails driven x 
of the wheel would draw or flaten the iron plate ; these pluys. This stone block should rex fin 
but it hus been found by experience, that this eflect | upon its base, and not be liable to change of 
not praduced. ‘The principal difficulty in the use | tion by frust or any other cause ; and, accundz 
of this kil of track, was in the fasteming of the rail ; great care hus been taken to make these sua 
to the stone, the nails uve.l for this purpose being « arm, 

lable to be loosened or cut off bs the expansion | Turn-outs. Uf all the Wagons upon a fact 
and contracuou of the trou rai. ‘This defect has,: whether for the transportatiun of passenses 
however, been paruaily remedied by making oval | merchandise, were to travel at the same uny.i 
holes in the rails for the fastenings, thus allowing a | at the same speed, two sets of tracts would tes 
hitle longitudinal motion of the ruil without injury to | ficient to accomzuudate the whole, as there wu: 
the fustemmgs. Cast iron rails du not so easily | no necessity of their turning out tu pass each : 
bend, and the sume weight of iron is also much | But in the transportation of pas-engers, mv 
cheaper. Hut they are more subject to be bruken by | speed is desirable than in the transporaus 
sudden jars and blows, and a much greater weight | merchandise ; for the transportation of merc 
suust be used in order to obtain the requisite strength. | dise, whether by horse power or steam poter.c 
Tu the tram railways, plate mals are used, with a | be dune more economically, and with tess 13 
perpendicular plate or rim, at the outside edge of | to the ruad, at a low than a very high nr 
the ral. of two or three inches m height, to confine | speed. It is, therefure, a very considerable cit: 
the wheels upon the railroad. In the mode of juin- | in rail-roads upon lines of public travel, us 
ing the ruils.very important improvements have been | Wagons to pass uthers travelling in the same 4: 
made since the introduction of railroads into wore ge- | tion. Provision must be made, accordirg7 | 
neral use. ‘The rails were ot frst only about uiree or | turning out. This provision is partcular.y x 
three and a half feet in length, aud fastened in the | sary in case of a road with a single set of wn 
chairs by a pun running borigoutally ubrongh each | on which the carriages must meet. These t 
emlof the rail, there being twu holes in each chair for | outs are made by means of a movable ors: 
the admission of two pins fur this purpose, one fur the | rail at the angle where the turn-out track han: 
end of each rail, so that the tastenings were distinct. | from the main one. ‘This rail is two or three 
The consequence was, that if the chair did not | more or less, in length, and one end may be su 
stand upon a perfectly firm foundation, but upon | over that angle, and laid so as to form a} 
one that yielded on one side, so that the chair | the main track, or the turn-out track. Thess: 
leaned in the line of the road, one of the pins, and | rail is usually muved by the hand, so as lo? 
consequently the end of the rail fastened by it, | a part of that ack on which the wagos 3 
woukd be depressed below the other, thus making | move. 

a sudden break in the surface of the track, which Carriages. J heels. Vhe bodies of the va 
would cause # jolt as the wheel passed over it, to | will, obviously, require to be constructed * 
the injury of both the road and the carriages, | reference to the kind of transportation. The s 
tnd the inconvenience of passengers. Mr Wood | cipal consideration, in regard to the construcou 
says this defect was very frequent ou rail-roads | the carriages, relates to their bearings «a the 3 
coustructed upon this plan. Ut has been remedied | and the rim uf the wheel. The rule given 
by making the rails join by lapping with what is | Wood, as to the bearing on the axle, is, & 
called the Aa/f-lap, and fastening the ends of both | order to produce the least friction, the bread! 
rails by one pin; so that. although a chair should | the bearing should be equal to the diameter 
Jean in the line of the road, or be a little depressed | axle at the place of bearing. This diameter 
below the others, still the (wo rails would present | be determined by the weight tu be carried: 
& sinouth surface at their junction, ‘The injury and | the breadth of the bearing will accordug'! 
inconvenience occasioned by the imperfections af | with it. The objection to the plate rail, as alr 
the junctions of the rails were still further remedied | stated, is, that the breadth of the bearing oi! Ut 
by making the rails twelve or fifteen teet in length, | of the wheel upon such a rail, causes an utse 
supported at short distances as before, the form and | sary additional friction ; and the resistance U! 
dhmensions of exch part of the rail between any | wheel is increased in consequence of the gre 
two sapports being consteucted as already described; | liability of such a rail to collect dust am « 
by which means the number of junctions was re. | impediments upon its surface, The edee 7 
duced to one fourth or fifth of their former number. | preferable. in these res ts; but, at Gest 1 
This was a very great step in the improvement of | rails were liable to one ifficulty, in cunsequem 
this Species of road. An improvement, of great | their wearing grooves in the rim of the wit 
uuility, has also been made in the mode of fastening | that the friction was continually increasing. 
the rails, by dispensing with dhe use of pins, which | the wheel soon became unfit for nse. To re 
were habe to work loose. ‘There are various | this defect, the rims were case- hardened, or chi 
forms of constructing the rails and chairs for this | by rolling them, when hot, against a cold 
purpose, but they all agree in peuciple. One cylinder, Wheels so case-hardened., are foe 
mode is by making a depression in whe chair on | be subject to very little wear. It was. at & 
one sile of the rail, into which a proiection from | jected to the use of iron wheels, that ther ¥ 
its lower side precisely fits. If the rail is held close | not take sufficiently strong hold uf the rails tu: 
upon that side, it is thereby tixed to the chair, amd | uny considerable lond after therm, anid that there 
ean be moved only wile the chair itself; aed it is | uey would not answer for the use of joc 
© held by devirg a kes or wedge along die | engines. Where horses ure the motive puwe, 
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reduced. The average consumption of coke by a 
lucomative engine, on a passage from Liverpool to 
Manchester, y-two miles, is stated by Mr Wood 
to be 800 pounds, and the water eva 225 
lons per hour, and 450 gallons on the passage. 
ir Wood computes that one of those locomotives 
will perform the work of 240 horses travelling at the 
rate of ten miles per hour upon a turnpike road, 
the velocity of the locomotive being fifteen miles 
per hour. The fact is well established, that where 
the transportation is sufficient for supplying ade- 
quate luads for locomotive engines, where the 
road is so constructed that they can be advantage- 
ously used, and where fuel is not exceedingly ex- 
pensive, they afford much the most economical mo- 
tive power. 

The following is an account of the principal rail- 
roads projected, constructing or finished, in Europe 
and America:— ‘The first Railway Act which 
received the sanction of Parliament was in 1901. 
‘The total number of Acts, inclusive of this one, 
passed in each year, bas been as follows :— 


aN IslS—1 1a27— 6 
ANOS —2 1816—1 1se—11 
Tans ~1 R171 Ingo— 9 
Inid—] 1HIA—2 1X3n— 8 
1Nu6—1 1H19—1 1s31— 9 
Hu9—¥ 1821-1 1Xd2— 8 
1810—1 1nv3—1 INIS—11 
1N11—3 18249 Isdq—14 
1sla—2 INds—5 1335—18 
fona—1 1426 —6 1636—35 
making in all 164 Acts. These will be classed in 
chronological order, with the view of affording a 


view of 
cation is 
aniles. 

SOL. The Surrey Iron Railway Company was 
incu ted “ for making and maintaining a rail- 
way from the town of Wandsworth to the town of 
Croydon, with a collateral branch into the perish of 
Carshalton, and a navigable communication be- 
tween the river Thames and the said railway, at 
Wandsworth. In length this railway is about nine 
miles, and the cost about £60,000. It was erected 
for the conveyance of lime, chalk, fuller’s earth, 
&c., to London, and the return of coals and manure, 
it has not answered the expectations of the proprie- 
tors : the moving power is from horses alone. 

1802. The Caermarthenshire Railway or Tram- 
road Company was incorporated “ fur making and 
maintaining a railway or tramroad frum the Flats, 
in the parish of Lisnelly, in the county of Caermar- 
then, to certain lime-works called Castell-y-Garreg, 
in the parish of Llanfhangel-Aberbythick in the 
said county ; and for making and maintaining a 
dock or basin at the terminatiun of the said railway 
or tramrued, at or near the said place called the 
Flats."" itis sixteen miles in length. Its chief ob- 
ject is the conveyance of limestone, coal, and iron. 
Strhowey Tramroad. ‘This railway extends from the 
Monmouthshire canal at Newport through Tredegar 
Park to Sirhowey Furnaces, a distance of eleven 
miles. The capital which the company was em- 
powered to raise was £45,000. Its use is almost 
entirely confined to the conveyance for shipment, 
on the Monmouthshire canal, of the produce of the 
Tredegar Iron Works. 

183. The Croydon, Merstham, and Godstene 
Railway is a continuation of the Surrey Railway, 
and commences on the west side of Croydon, runs 
by the side of the Brighton ruad to Merstham, sod 
thence to the town of Reigate. A branch road 
from Merstham is carried toGodstone Green. The 
lenyth of the whole is 153 miles, the cost of its coni- 
Btruction was £90,100. The railway is a double 
lune throughout, with a pathway on each side, 


he progress which the system of communi- 
ing ; the total length of rail being 850 
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twenty-four feet wide. Its principal object is the 
conveyance of lime and coal to and from London, 
in wagons drawn by horses. 

1804. The Oystermouth Railway begins at 
Swansea, at the terminus of the Swansea canal, 
and is carried in a south-westerly direction to Oys- 
termouth, a distance of about six miles ; a branch 
is carried northward from Swansea, on the west 
side of the canal, to Morriston. The capital of the 
company is £12,000. This railroad passes through 
a district rich in minerals. 

1808. The Kilmarneck Railway runs between 
the town of Kilmarnock, in Ayrshire, and the Troon, 
a distance of 9} miles. The capital of the com- 
pany, raised under the Act of incorporation, is 
£40,000. Its object, in which it has proved suc- 
cessful, was to open a cheap conveyance for coal, 
lime, and merchandise, to and from the varivus 
large works in its neighbourhood. 

1809. The Bullo Pill, or Forest of Dean, Rail- 
way, from the river Severn, near the town 
of Newnham, to the summit of the hill above 
Churchway Engine, in the forest of Dean, in the 
county of Gloucester; there being three short 
branches from the main line to different coal mines 
in the forest, the length is about 7} miles, capital 
of the company, by its Act of tion, is 
£125,000. The forest of Dean belongs to the 
Crown, to which a rent is reserved of £100 per 
annum, and a guinea a week towards payment of 
her Majesty's inspectors. The business of this 
railway consists in the conveyance of the timber, 
coal, iron ore, &c., in the forest to the river Severn. 
The Severn and Ji'ge Railway, commences at Lid- 
brook on the Wye and terminates at the Lower 
Verge, both in Gloucestershire ; it is connected with 
the Severn at Nass Point, by a canal one mile in 
length. Its extent, including nine branches, laid 
from the main line to coal and other mines, is about 
twenty-six miles. The joint stock of the company 
is £110,000. The company pays to the Crown for 
the ground occu ied by the main line and branches 
in forest of Dean, £310 per annum, and one 
guinea a week towards the expense of ins . 
This railway affurds means for conveying for ship- 
ment the timber of the forest. 

1810. The Monmouth Railway is also connected 
with the furest of Dean, and runs trom Howler Slade 
to the town of Monmouth. Severa] branch railways 
communicate with various quarries and collieries 
near to the main line. The subscribed capital is 
£22,000. 

1811. The Berwick and Kelso Railway Company 
was incorporated for the purpuse of making and 
maintaining a railway from Spittal, in the county 
of Durham, to Kelso, in Roxburghshire. The com- 
pany wasempowered to raise £130,000. Twenty- 
seven years have elapsed since incorpuration of 
the company, without its having proceeded in the 
execution of the work, and it does not at present ap- 
pear likely that this railway will ever be cumpleted. 
The Hay Railway commences at the wharf of the 
Brecknovk and Abergavenny canal, near Brecon, and 
ends at the village of Parton Cross, in the parish of 
Eardisley, in llerefurdshire, taking a course of 
twenty- miles through a mountainous district. 
The capital of the company is £50,000. This rail- 
road affords facilities fur the transit of their mineral 
and other products, through the and 
Abergavenny canal, or by the Kington railroad, 
which joins it at Parton Cross, through the Leo- 
minister canal. The Lianfhangel Raileay com- 
memes on the bank of the Brecknock and A ber- 
gavenny canal, two miles north-west from Aberga- 
venny, and ends at Lianfhange! Crucorney, alsu iu 
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Monmouthshire, a distance of about 6} miles. The | line turns to the west, and afterwards to the rr: 
cupital sulycribed is £20,000, [ts uses are similar | west, by the town of Darlington, whence its na 
tu those made of the Hay riuilway. is nearly north to the point of juncuan wih 4 
N12. The Girusmont Railway, er Tramroad, | Clarence railway at Sim Pasture. Turning aga. 
commences at the termination of the Llanfihangel | the north-west it then passes the Lown of Wes dui 
rulway, and ends at Lilangua Bride, on the road | land, and ends at Witton Park culliery. abun ws 
between Abergavenny and Hereford, a distance of | miles and a half west uf Bishop’s Aucklaml 1: 
nearly seven mules, in the course of which Ubere is | main line is about twenty-five miles long, ani te 
a iilerence in the level of 166 feet. The capital | are four branches to the west of Stockton, a 
raised is glso00, The Pexrhgnmaur Railicay | fifth to the east of Uhat town, and the whu'e ers 
commences at the Penrhynmiaur coal.works, and ts | of railway forty miles. The extension to the Tee 
carmed to Red Wharf in dhe parsh of Lhinbed- | mouth commences at Stockton and crosses tert 
groch, we the couuty of Anglesea, with a branch | Tees into Yorkshire, by a suspension bridge, 3 
which tollaws the shore of Red Wharf Bay for a | feet wide within the piers, aud thirty feet si 
short distance gorthward, In ldength, it is rather | low-water mark, ‘The joist stock of the cv. 
there than seven miles. Its capital of £10,000, | pany is) divided) into 1,000) shares a £.1 
was provided by the carl of Uxbridge and Mr Hol- } each, in addition to which permission is r 
Jand (oriffich, in the Acts to borrow £159,000 on bond T: 
IN14. The MamAilad Railway commences inthe | scheme has in’ every way proved eminent 5 
parish of that name, at the bank of the Breekaock | cessiul 
and Abergavenny canal. and ends at Usk Bralge, 1824. The Redruth and Chasewater Ras: 
Iikewise in the coanty of Monmouth, a distance of | Company was incorporated for making and 3 
rather more than five miles. ‘The capital 26.000, | Ganga raliway or (ramroad from the town d 3+: 
in shares vf ¢50 each. ruth in the county of Cortiwall, to Point Qasr. 
N15. The Gloucester and Cheltenham Railway | the parish of Feock, in the same county, €2 - 
eonniences at the basin of the Gloucester and Ber- | veral branches therefrom: and also for rewrr 
keiey canal, in the city of Gloucester, and ends at | improving. and maintaining the navigation u i 
the Knapp toll gate at Cheltenham, a distance of | trongett Creek, in the same county. Th = 
nbout mae miles. ‘The capital is £50,000. line of this railway begins at the east sie ¢- 
INIT Tae Mansfield and Pinston Railiray com. | town of Redruth, whence it proceeds south: 
mences at Bull's head Lane inthe town o: Mans- | ronnd the mountain of Carn-Marth ; theo xe 
beld, Nottinghanshire, and ends at) Piuxton Basin, | easterly to Twelve Heads, and then agait st 
hear to Adfceton in Derbyshire, where it communi- | eastward to Point Quay, which is a sinaii ¢4- 
cates wih a branch of the Cromford canal. A | port at the head of Carreg-ruad. The lene 
braneh begans about a oule and a half from Pinxton | this main line is nine miles and a quarter. bes: 
Basin, and passes eastward about a mile and a half} which dere are four branches, amounting wx 
to the Cromtond canal, a short distance from uhe | to rather more than five miles; the capitals frs' 
Codoor Park works. Ft is 84 miles long ; capital | and the object of the undertaking is the ac: 
£352.800. ‘This bine passes through a country abound: | ance of the rich inineral products of the disnc’! 
hag with minerals, shipment. Zhe Monkland and Kirkintiio 
INTIS, The Aington Ratlray is 8 continuation | way begins at Palace C raig. in the pansi ¢! 
of the Hay Railway, wlach it joins at Parion Cross | Monkland, and traverses a distance of tn n+ 
fu Herefordsiure, and is carmed to Kington in the | a northerly direction to Kirkintilloch, m Tras 
Raine county, and thence to the Lime works, near | tonshire. There is a branch at Howes toa: 
Burlinjob, in Radnorshire, fn length, it is about | three-quarters of a mile from the main lie. | 
fourteen noles; capital, €23,000, 0 Tt is used capital raised, in £50 shares. is £25,000, Tr: 
for the conveyance of cual, iron, lime, and agricul. | ject of the projectors, which has fuily succes 
tiral products, was to open & means Of transport for the cat i 
ISt9. = The Plymouth and Dartmoor Railway | iron of the district to the Forth and Ciwie a. 
commences at the Sound at Sutton Pool, a short | This line is also connected with the Gari! 
distance south of Plymonth, and ends ut Bachelor's | Glasgow, and the Ballochney railways. 
Hall, in the parish of Lydiord, near to the prison, I8z5. The Rumney Raiheay (.mpany ou 
erected for the custody of prisoners of war,ou Dart- | corporated ‘for making and mamunining a 14 
wneor; it has a braneh to the lime-works at Cats- | or tramroad from the nerthern extremitr ofa: 
down, nnd altogether its length, through a very cir- | tain estate called Abertyswy, in the parst a 
enitons course, is about thirty miles. ‘The capital | welts, in the county of Monmouth, w joe: 
raised for this work was £35 009. howey railway, at or near Pye Curver, in te :% 
IS2b. The Stratfard and Moreton Railway Com- | of Bassuleg, in the same county.’ This enie 
pany was incorporated © for the purpose of making | line is about two miles and a half west from \ 
aod naintaming no railway or tramroad from Scrat. | port. ‘lhe work takes its name from the neet fi 
fori-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, to | ney, along the bauk of whieh it) runs, and ie! 
Moreton-in Marsh, in the county of Gloucester, with | works called by We saine name, pear to eb 
a branch to Shipston-apon-Stour, in the county of | begins. ‘The length of the railway is Z1j mie. 
W orvester, The length of the main line is about | capil £47,100, in shares of £100 each. . 
sixteen tules, amd of the branch Yt miles ; capital | used for the conveyance of the mineral proaloc: 
£50.00, The principal we made of this raidway | the district. The West Lothian Raslway bere 
is for conveying coal. stone, and agricultural pro- | the Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal pes? 
duce. The Stockton and Darlington Railicay was | hall, in the parish of Uphall, and pruceeds | 
the frst coustraucted public railway in England, npon | Whitburn to Shotts; its length, includmg 
Which locomotive steam-engines have been used as | branches, is about twenty-three miles. The ¢ 
the moving power, It begins near the town of | tal raised was £40,790, in) shares uf £50 4 
Stovkton, on the left bank of the river Tees, whence | Zhe Cromford and High Peak Railway bers 
is carried in a southerly direction for about four | the Cromford canal, one mile south of Croet 
tniles. A branch is continued inthe same direction | and ends at the Peak Forest canal at 9% 
Guough Eggleschfe to Y arm Bndge, while Uie main | Bridge. Its length is about thirty-four miles! 
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it its course it passes over some high land, its great- 
est elevation being 990 feet above the level of the 
Cromford canal, the ascent is accomplished by means 
of several inclined planes, up which the wagons 
are drawn by stationary ines, and in its 
course the railway passes through a hill by meaus 
ofa tunnel 638 yards long. ‘The cupital is £164,000, 
diviied in shares of $100 each. By means of this 
railroad a convenient communication ia for 
traffic between the counties of Derby, Nottingham, 
and Leicester, and the town of Manchester and 
port of Liverpool, Contrary to the now almost 
universal pratice in the construction of ‘railways, 
cast-iron rails have been adopted in 
malleable iron. They are cast in | of four 
feet each, which weigh 84 lbs., ur 63 lbs. per yard. 
Fifty-two bridges and archways have been built. 
The Nanttle Railway commences at the slate-quar- 
ries near Nanttle Poul, in the county of Caernarvon, 
and proceeds first to the west and then to the north 
as far as the ship ing quay at Caernarvon. The 
jvint-stock capital of the company is £20,000, in 
shares of £100 each. The Portland Railway is a 
short line of little more than two miles, beginning 
at the priory lands in Portland Island, and ending 
at the stone piers, Portland Castle. ‘The capital is 
£5,000, in y50 shares. The Duffryn-Liyavi and 
Port Carel Railway begins in the parish of Lian. 
oneyd to a bay called Perth Caw, in the parish of 
‘ewton Nottage, both in Glamorganshire. Its 
course is first to the south and then to the west, 
and its length 163 miles. From near the com- 
mencement the line is one continued descent, at first 
of inore than fifty feet ina mile, but afterwards of 
Sfteen feet, and thea of twenty-eight feet per mile. 
The capital is £60,000, divided into £100 shares. 
This railway opens a communication between many 
large iron and cual mines, and quarries of limestone 
and freestone, and the Bristol Channel. 
b8v6. The Ballochney Railway begins at a branch 
of the Monklund and Kirkintilloch railway, 1} mile 
west of Airdrie, in Lanarkshire, and proceeds to 
Ballochney in the parish of New Monkiand, in the 
saine county, ‘The main line is four miles Jong, 
and near to the middle of its course is a branch a 
guile amd a quarter long, leading to sume cual-pits 
near the village of Clerkstun. ‘The capital, raised, 
was £18,425, divided in shares of ¢25 each. The 
traffic on us railroad 1s chiefly confined to the sup- 
plying of coal to Glasgow, and the conveyance of 
coul and iron.stone to the furnaces in its neighbour- 
houd. The Dulais Railway begins at Aber-Dulais, 
runs parallel with the Dulsis river on its western 
hank, to Yins-y bout, when it crosses the river and 
follows its course on the eastern side to some lime- 
works at Cwm-Dulais, all in the parish of Cadox- 
tone jaxta-Neath, in Glamorganshire. Its length is 
about 82 mules, the capital is £10,000; it is used 
for the conveyance of iron, ironstone, lime, 
andcual. The Dundee and Newtyle Railway be- 
gins on the nerth sade of the town of Dundee, and 
roceeds 10 a northerly course for eleven miles to 
Newtyle. It passes through a hilly district. The 
waguns employed to carry goods are assi up 
ve inclined planes by statuiunary steam-engines, 
but coaches with passengers have of late been im- 
pellet by locumotive engines. ‘The capital is 
£40,000, but die cost of the work has exceeded 
tus by £10,000, This railway 1s found to be use- 
ful in connecting the fertile distmct of Strathmore 
with Dundee, amd the navigation of the Tay: goods 
are conveyed by it at one-third the rate formerly 
charge! on the turnpike road. 
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bury Craig, whence it eastward to Red- 
ruw, it thence crosses the north Esk river, abuut 
half a mile on the west side of Dalkeith, and thence 
to the banks of the suuth Esk river, near Newbat- 
tle Abbey. ‘lhere are three branches—one from a 
place called Wanton Walls to Fisher Row Harbour 
in the Firth of Forth; another from Cairney to the 
collieries near Musselburgh, and a third from Ned- 
drie Nurth Mains by Porwbello, to Leith Harbour. 
The main line is 103 miles long, and the branches 
are G6} miles. The capital rawed is £125,000, in 
shares of £50 each. ‘The object of this work was 
to open a better and cheaper communication than 


to | previously existed between the collieries and lime- 


stone quarries in the district through which it pass- 
en, the Scottish capital, as well as the port of 
Leith. The Garnkirk and Glasgow Railway be- 
gins at Cargill colliery, near Gartsherrie Bridge, in 
zanarkshire, where it joins the Monkland and 
Kirkintilloch railway, ami proceeds in a westerly 
direction to the juuction of the Forth and Clyde 
and the Monkland canals, near Glasgow, on the 
ruad between Glasgow field and Keppoch Its 
length is about 54 wiles: ami the cost of cunstruc- 
tion about £40,000. This railway was opened fur 
use iu the summer of 1831. ‘The power employed 
ts the locomotive steam-engine. The object of this 


work is the conveyance uf and the pro- 
duct of the Lanarkshire chal-beld to Glasgow, for 
the use of the inhabitants, and for shipment to other 
parts. The Heck and Wenlbridge Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated ‘ for making and maintain- 
mig @ railway or tramroad from Heck-bridge, in the 
parish of Snaith, to Wentbridge, in the parish of 
Kirksmeaton, all in the West Riding of the county 
of York.’ From Wentbridge, which adjoins the 
turnpike-road between Doncaster and Ferry-bridge, 
the cuurse of this railway is rather circuitous, in a 
north-east direction, until it ends at the Knotung- 
ley and Goole canal, which is part of the Aire and 
Calder navigation, a distance of about 74 miles. 
The capital is £18,900, in shares of £100 each. It 
is used to convey the stove procured at Wentbridge 
and Smeaton for shipment to the London market. 
The Li and Manchester railroad. ‘lhe 
commencement of the railruad at Liverpool is in 
the company's yard ia Wapping. Llere the lower 
entrance of the great tunnel is accessible through 
an open cutting, twenty-two feet deep and forty- 
six leet wide, being a space sufficient tor four lines 
of railway, with pillars between the lines, to sup- 
port the flooring, &c. of the warehouses uf the com- 
pany, which are thrown across this excavation, 
and under which the waguns pass to be loaded or 
discharged through hatchways communicating with 
the stores above ; wagons loaded with coal or line 
pass under the warehouses to Lhe open wharves at 
the Wapping end of the station. Proceeding along 
the tunnel, the line of railway curves to the south- 
east, till it reaches the bottom of the inclined plane, 
which is a perfectly straight line, 1980 yards in 
length, with a uniturm rise of three fours of an 
inch tua yard, The raiiway from Wapping to the 
commencement of the inclined plane is level; the 
whole rise, therefore, from Wapping to the tunnel 
mouth at Edgehill, is 123 feet. The tunnel 1w 
twenty-two feet wide and sixteen feet high, the 
sides being perpendicular to the height of five iret, 
surmounted by a semicircular arch ; the total length 
is 2¥00 yants. ‘The height, from the rouf of the 
tunnel upwands to the surface of the ground, varies 
from five to seventy fret. The whole length of 


| Stas vast cavern is lighted with gas, and the sides 
The Edinburgh and Dalkeith Raiitay begins on and rool are white-washed lo add to the effect of the 
the south side uf the cuy of Ediuburgh, vear Salis- illumination. At the eastern end of the tunnel, the 


xe in 1825—G. 


rapital of the com. 
10,000, with power 

127,500. Lord 
w 1,000 shares, or 
f the whole con- 
appoints three di- 
welve are clected 
her shareholders, 


.5 per chare. No 
wea (ns an original 


wotil the act is ob- 


| proved that the 


57,000 sheep, 4d. each 
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Rerult in 1835. | oe OeeRS, Wess 
1.—There has been expen- | to 40 fertdeep. An eminent 


rail and works, to 3let De- 

cember 18:5— 

Road, tunnels, Ke. L885, 463 
apd sta- 


eee @ @ 61,175 
L.1,195,156 


The money was raised by— 
nal shares L.510,000 
A onal ditto 290,000 
Borrowed frum Ex- . 
chequer Loan Com- 
ont Pr, 


cen 
Borrowed from individ- 
uals, at Si and 4 per 
cent. 300,000 


L.1,200,000 


2—The public have bene- 

seictletat Suelo fo 

uction r” . 
lows, in the last year :— 
@. 6d. each on 000 





conveyances 55, 
9s. per toa on 1,240,000 
tons of SO Liverpul 
eupp ve 
and Manchester, the 
ice of which has 





Total perannum = L241, 730 


Besides a rapidity of commu- 
nication wh in a commer- 
cial couutry, is invaluable. 
The 10 per cent. clause has 
Bot yet come into operation. 
. 3K—The t number of 
patscngers'ihe coaches could 
carry, in 1825, wae 600 per 
day; average 150. They paid, 
on an average, 7s. 6d. each, 
and were four to five huurs 





ceived, at two-thirds the pre- 
vious charge. 


4—The sum received 


from pessengers, av- 
erage 5s. each L.190,334 








Rancoro. 

6.— Application hes been 
made to parliament fur a new 
line, but without success. 


trains 
$.—Chat Moss has not been 
Sound diffcult. it is fear 


opposing engineer says, ‘bo 
man in ‘bis senses would at- 
tempt a railway over Chat 
Moses.’ He calculates it will 
cost L.277,000 to cross it, 

9.—It is intended tu have 
two tunnels at the Liverpoui 
terminus. Strata, red sand- 
stone. 

10.— The line is favourable; 
no curve greater then one 
mile radius, except at the ter- 
mini. 


11.—Length of main line, 
31 miles. , 


12.—The line ig considered 
favoarable. 


13.—The line is intended to 
cross the turnpike and other 
roads on the level frequently; 
but as the speed anticipated 
is 6 to 10 miles per hour, no 
great incunvenience is ex- 
pected. 


14.—The sum of L.510,000 
is considered sufficient to 
complete the work. 


15.—The 
pected to be 


are ex- 
per ceat. 


16.— Satisfactory evidence 
produced that the receipts will 
pay the expenses, and a fair 
remuneratioa. 


Landowners—Asccents 152 

euter 97 

Dissenta 86 

335 

Occupiers— <Assents 302 

Neuter 06 

Diseenta 138 

496 

Miles— Assents il 

Neuter 5 

Dissents 15 

31 

18 = examined 

in favour of the bill—_ Mr Ren- 

nie, Mr » Mr Cu- 

biett, Mr trick, and Mr 

Vi . A it—Mr 

G Mr . Mr Wild, 

Mr th,and Mr Palmer. 

Evidence most cuntradictury. 

19.—The petitioners against 

the were three water- 

companics, all couteoding that 

additi comp usicativa was 
not required. 

— The biB excited eo 


Mr 
opening and the fret 
pert evidence in the 

y of the house of Com- 
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miles across, and cost tu com- 
plete it L.40,000. 


9.—There are two tunnels, 
one 300 yards long. inclination 
1 in 72: the other 2,300 yards, 
inclination | in 48, 

10.—Curves generally far- 
ourable. 


11.—The line is 31 miles; 
5 malles shorter than the turn- 
pike-road. 

12.—With the exception of 
the two inclined planes, the 
line te favourable. The steep- 
est gradient. exclusive of 
planes, is } in 849. 

13.—The line crosses roads 
se eile psaen ie 

u vigilant n for 

public safety, because the 

eng travel at from 20 to 
90 miles an hour. The ex- 


of lodges, and 
patemen at euch crosain may 
set against the of a 


14.—The works have cost 
TA paid for tance 
-50,( ‘or engineering 
and jamentary ex 
and L.244,518 in ware 
stations, &c., and L.61,135 for 
eogines, carriages, and wag- 


1. —The expenses amount 


the cost of collecting and de- 
livering si Sone of 
money, duty on passen- 


ts. 
16. —The net revenue, after 
ying charges ex- 
Loo is L.83,620, or rather 
wore than 10 per cent. on the 
shares. 


17.—No land-owner would 
Bow consent to have the line 
taken from him. 


18,— With the of 
the additional cost, the eri- 
dence in favour of the bill has 
been more than confirmed. 


19.—The line of road was 


oe = =e is 4 :°- 
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railroad emerges into a spacious area forty feet be- 
low the surface of the ground, cut out of the solid 
rock. From this area there returns a small tunnel, 
2U0 yards in length, fifteen feet wide and twelve 
feet high, parallel with the large one, but inclining 
upwards in the opposite direction, and terminating 
in the company’s premises, in Crown street, at the 
eastern boundary of Liverpovl ; this is the princi- 
pal station for the railway coaches, and the 
for coals for the supply of the higher districts of the 
town. In September, 1831, the company resulved 
to construct & new tunnel in order to be able to 
dispense with the ommbuses, which are employed 
to convey passengers from the town to the station 
on the railruad from which the carriages for pas- 
sengers start. ‘The new tunnel is to be one and a 
third mile in length, twenty-five feet high, twenty. 
two feet wide, and to have an inclination of one foot 
in 106. The roof is to be coated with Roman ce- 
ment. The time which ie ay anal gd co 
veying passengers through this tunnel! wi ree 
sleutes: The expense is estimated at less than 
£100,000. Proceeding eastward from the tun- 
nels, the road passes through a Moorish archway, 
which connects the two engine-houses, and forms 
the gram! entrance to the Liverpool stations. The 
traveller is now upon the open road to Manchester ; 
the line of the railway is perfectly level, and slightly 
curved. Crossing Wavertree-lane, the railway 
descends for five and a half miles, at the rate of 
four feet per mile. The road, a little beyond Waver- 
tree-lane, is carried through a deep mari cutting, 
under several massive stone arch-ways, thrown 
across the excavation to form the requisite com- 
inunications between the opposite sides of the rail- 
road. Beyond the marl cutting is the great rock 
excavation through Olive mount, about half a 
inile to the north of the village of Wavertree. Here 
the traveller passes through a deep and narrow 
ravine, seventy feet below the surface of the ground, 
over which are thrown several bridges; the road 
winds gently to the south-east. repeat a Soha the 
Olive mount cutting, he approaches the Roby em- 
hankment, which stretches acruss the valley for 
about two miles, varying in height from fifteen to 
forty-five teet, and in breadth, at the base. from sixty 
to 1:35 feet. The railroad next crosses the Huyton 
turnpike, and proceeds, in a slightly curved direc- 
tion, to the bottom of the inclined plane at Whiston, 
between seven and eight miles from the company's 
station in Liverpool. This plane rises three eighths 
ofan inch in a yard. It isa mile and a half long, 
in a straight line; the inclination is hardly percep- 
thle, except by the decrease in the speed of the 
carrisges. At the top of the Whiston plane, the 
road for nearly two miles is exactly level. About 
halfa mile from the top of the inclined plane, the 
turnpike road from Liverpool to Manchester cross- 
es the line of the railroad in an acute angle of thirty- 
four degrees, by a stone bridge built on the diagon- 
al principle, each stone being cut to a particular 
aligie, to fit into a particular place, The span of 
the arch measured at the face is fiity-four feet, while 
the width of the railway underneath, measured from 
wall to wall, is only thirty feet—each face of the 
arch extending diagonally forty-five feet beyond the 
square. Passing over the suminit level at Rainhill, 
the traveller arrives ut the Suttun inclined plane, 
which descends in the opposite direction, and is 
similar, in extent and inclination, to the Whiston 
plane, the top level being eighty-two feet above 
the base of each plane. Parr Moss is the next ob- 
Ject of attention. This moss is about twenty feet 
3 the materials forming the railroad, as they 
Were deposited, sank to the bottom, aud now form 
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an embankment in reality twenty-five {eet hi 
though only four or five feet above the surfac 
the moss. Over Sankey vailey and canal, the | 
ee aes ee eee viaduct of t 
arches, each fifty feet span, built principally of & 
with stone facings ; the height from the top of 
parapets to the water in the canal being sete 
feet, and the width of the railway between the; 
apets, twenty-five feet. The approach to this su 
ture is along a s dous embankment, for 
principally of clay. A few miles beyond \ew 
is the great Kenyon excavation, from which 
800,000 cubic of clay and sand were ¢ 
Near the end of this cutting, the Kenyon and Le 
junction railway joins the Liverpool and Mand 
ter railroad by two branches pointing to the | 
towns respectively. The former railroad juins 
Bolton and Leigh railroad, and thas forms the c 
necting link between Bolton, Liverpool and ¥ 

chester. 
From the Kenyon excavation, the Liver 
and Manchester railroad passes over the Bra 
embankment, Bury lane, and the szail r 
slasebrook, to Chat Moss. This moss was 3! 
that a rod of iron would sink into it by iss 
gravity. It comprises an area of about te 
square miles, varying in depth from ten to thr 
five feet. Beyond Chat Moss, the road trata 
the Harton embankment, crossing the low lssd: 

the 


the 
about a mile between the moss Won 
canal, over which it is carried by a vem © 
bridge. The immediate a to Manche 
is through a ion of Sal - Over then 


Irweil, the railway is carried by a handsome % 
bridge, consisting of two arches, each fifty-eight! 
Span, and then over a series of arches to the ¢ 
pany's station in Water street and Liverpoo n 
Manchester. This railroad consists of two tra 
of rails, and is thirty-two miles in length. 1 
whole number of bridges ia twenty-five, and | 
number of large culverts, thirty-six. The nil: 
edge rails. It was constructed in four years! 
opened Sep. 15, 1830. This road is constrocted 
the most approved principles. On the clay! 
stone, on which the road is formed, a layer two i 
thick, of broken rock and sand, is deposited. « 
foot below the sleepers, and one foot distnb 
between them. The sleepers, or blocks on vi 
the rails of the road rest, are composed of bard ft 
stone, from Peel, in Lancashire, on the excara 
part of the road (about eighteen out of the ti 
two miles); while, on the raised embankments! 
the mosses, the rails are sup sleeper 
oak or larch. The stone blocks are about tw i 
over, and sbout a foot and a half thick ;: f& | 
reception of the iron chairs, two boles are dil 
in each block, and filled up with hard oak px 
the chairs are then fastened on two large sp 
driven through them into the 3 which proc 
ean spite dig alg it is almost impo 
e to separate a chair from a sleeper wheo U 
te fall NO 
The following statement, con ing the ant 
pations of the projectors, ick the actus! rerait: 
shown to the end of 1835, exhibits the manner: 
degree in which the experience thas scqu 
may be made useful by parties embarking in si 
lar projects. It is collected from the evide 
given before parliament in 1825 and 1826, previ 
to the passing of the act of i jon; | 
from the pendag | reports of the directors of 
company, upon which the dividends have b 
declared by the proprietors :— 


Ca ee ee ee 


Evidence tn 1825—6G. 


(—The capital of the som. 

my be L..500,000, welt parvarier 
| arrow 1L,.107,40. Lord 
Biafford hee 1,00) shares, or 
ope-fith of the whole con- 
cern, He appoints three di. 
revctors: twelve ore vlected 
wy the one shareholders, 
Deposit L.5 are 

ron siiparak tan an origional 
ui Leet Lee) ta hold more than 
tenshares. The scrip, or cer- 
tificate, declares the name of 
the person to wham it was 
pranted, and thet oo transfer 

rc er wotil the act ls ob- 


9.—It te proved that the 
modes of communication be- 
tween the termini are not 
sufficient, and that great de- 


bays take piace. 
The prices The raitreed 
engages to 
ere carry at 
tam per tea. 
Cotton a | i a, . Py ila. 
Com .. ie. , tm 
ar * tJ] 1a. a, 
Meturn goods lie.. . Iie 


Sn a eee rates to tw 

went, for every 

oo, > are the company 

div a above 1.10 per share. 
bnside fare in comches, on 


Outside 
Railreed fares fe eit aa ed. 


' §3~The sustahl of A ergata 
expected is 

ee abes the cnaches can take, 

which was fuand to be from 


pil Pd inside and twelve 
ou g 


4.—Thbe net income expec- 
ted is - 
Per ton 
From passengers . 1L.20,000 
— cattle e e ° 5.000 
— goods . . T7500) 
= e ° 10,000 
162.000 


5s.— railroad a 
complete and in 


between the trai osceed: 


6.—No cmepriing line : 
existence, 
iuetecaplalion: aia aa 


planes, 1) mile long 
ome & flee of | in 0), the other 
0 lia Pk — Lovie) fea tee ey he. 
ed by stationary engiors, 


&—Chat Mow is eens ideresd 
the greate:! difficulty in the 
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Results tn 1835. 


ded on conetrection of the 
rail and works, to jet De. 
ce rey Lower ~~] ee } o- 
Koad, tunnels, Ke, LAA, 

Warehouses and 


L.1,195, 156 








— A 


Total per annum stata 


Thealdew a ony of comma- com min- 
nivaiion w in « commer- 
cial cowatry, te jovaluable, 
The 10 per cent, clause haa 
Dot yet come into operation, 
4.—The greatest number of 
pamengers the coaches could 
carry, 0 19%, wee G1) per 
day, averngeis0). They paid, 
on an ar *, Ts, O41 each, 
anal were four to Sve hours 


opwards of |.500 ee day, at 
fe. each: average 1) hour on 
the road— 

Total receipt L.10°,504, 
Thus doubling the eam re- 
celved, at two. thirds the pre. 
vious charge. 

4.— The ew received 


104,000) pig, bOsl, each 4a 
Goods 84,206 
17,068 
L.277,498 

Ex of 


uty, 
money, &c. 143,970 


Net receipt L.83,619 
f.—=—There are branch rail- 
Manchester 


ways from the M 
lime to Wigan, Bolten, St 


Helen's, 
Louncern. 

6.— Appliration baa been 
made to pariiament for a new 
lie, boat witht hurts, 


7.—The tnctined Planes are 
fo eae | 


real. They are worked by 
eHditene) powerful locome- 
tive engines, whieh help the 
trains o - 

# Moss hat pot been 
Sound difficult. it is four 





department, 
ing a wy flow mouse of Se 
to dO feet deep, An eminent 
opening engineer anys, ‘ne 
man lo his senses would ab- 
tempt o railway over Chat 
Mow.” Vile calculsics it will 
cost L.277,000 to cross i, 
f.—It be intended ts have 
two tannels at tha Liverpow! 
terminus. Strata, red saod- 
stone. 


10.—The line is ip eee 


no curve greater than 
= radius, except et the ter: 
mini. 


a . evamined 
in favourat the bil) — Mr Ien- 
bitt, ~~ trick, and Mr 
i it — Me 
, Me Wild, 
Mr ith, and Mr Palmrr, 
Evidence most cuptradictur ye 


18.— The petitivners againet 
the bill were three water. 


companiva, all coutending that 
addi comnmuplcation wes 
not required, 


=— The bill exited oo 
Pry 2, that the eorn- 


mel the fret 

oa the evidence in the 
y of the house of Cam- 
mons. 
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miles across, and cost tu com- 
plete it L.40,000. 


9.—There are twe tunnel, 


10.—Curves generally fav- 


11.—The line te 3) miles; 
5 miles shorter than the turn- 
pike-road. 


12.—With the esueption of 
the two inclined —s el 
line is favourable. 
est gradient. ae af 
Planes, ie | in B49 

13.—The line cromes roads 
on the level 17 times, and re- 

oires vigilant gatemen for 
the public safety, because the 
engines travel at from 2) to 
SO miles an hour, The ex- 
penses of lodges, gates, and 


fet a ateach crossing may 
at the cual of 6 


Oe works have cost 
L.1,26,00, This includes 
L —_—— paid for engineering 

eS Pees ek peners, 
244,515 in ware 
ae ée., and E.61,15 for 
eta carriages, aud wag- 
1s. —The expenses ree 
to 62 cent, an 
ceipts. In this are neluded 
the cost of collecting and de- 
Hivering interest of 
money, duty on passen- 


"1a —The net aes, after 
ying all char ex - 
}ocinen f ie L.§3,620, or rather 
more thag 10 per cent. on the 
sharca 


i7.— No land-owner would 
naw consent to have the line 
taken from him. 


18.— With the exception of 
the additional vest, the evi- 
dence in favour of the bill has 
been more than confirmed. 


19.—The line of rowed wae 
altered to avoid the property 
wf paar ewe pry ds te their 
fd | at ninent af preent 
ee of theme, a lady, 
has land near the station af 
. Her sarreyors 
ht the value of it woald 
fall from G., the price then 
pret, to td. Ld yard, chief 
lt haa rien to 

La, roe ets 


#0.—Io proof of the great 
whe of roitroad travelling, 
the 7th of April, =, a 
loromotite engine, gfung at 
the rate of P) mllee an bowr 


ws Pw eH Ow KO 


-— ~ 
= e 


~~ -— =: Be 
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1830. The Leeds and Selby Railway begins at the ‘ Greenwich, by a line which shortens the distance 


east side of Marshiane, Leeds, and is carried east- 
ward in nearly a straight line to the town of Selby, 
where it ends oo the banks of the Ouse, its entire 
length being a small fraction under twenty miles. 
The capital is £210,000, in £100 shares. The 
object of this work was to facilitate the transmis- 
sion of the manufactures uf the West Riding of 
Yorkshire towards Hull, and the reception of the 
raw materials of manufacture which are principally 
received through that port. Before the opening of 
the Leeds and Selby railway, the number of per- 
sons going aud returning by coach during the sum- 
mer did not exceed 400 weekly, while the average 
number passing on the railway during the summer 
of 1835 was 3,500 weekly. The wagons and 
cuaches on the railway are propelled by means of 
locomotive engines. When the communicatiun shall 
be completed, as is intended, to Hull, there is reason 
for expecting a still greater traffic upon this line, 
The Leicester and Swannington Railway begins 
in the town of Leicester, at the Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire Uniou canal. Its course is first 
north-west through a tunnel a mile and a quarter 
long ; on leaving this it turns to the south-west for 
about three aud a half miles, when it aguin proceeds 
north-westerly to the nurth end of the village of 
Swannington. Its length is 15} miles. The capi- 
tal is £90,000, in shares of £50 each. It is used 
for the supply of coal and limestone to the town of 
Leicester. ‘The quantity of cual conveyed upon it in 
1835 was 135,000 tons. 

1831. The Dublin and Kingstown Railway was 
coastructed for the more intimately uniting Dublin 
with its suburbs Merrion, Black-rock, Booter’s- 
town, Monk's-town, and Kingstown, the last of 
which is distant five miles and two-thirds from 
Westlamd-row, where the railroad begins in Dublin, 
and alw the providing easy access to and from the 
steam-packets fur travellers passing between Dublin 
and the cuast of England. ‘The railroad was 
opened for trafic on the 17th December, 1834, 
between which day and the Ist March, 1836, when 
the last report of the Directors was made. the 
number of passenvers carried amounted to about 
1,237,800, being on the average abuve 2,800 per- 
sons daily. At ils commencement the rails are 
placed at an elevation of twenty feet from the 
ground, and are carried over and across the streets 
of Dublin by Aut elliptical arches. ‘The breadth of 
this viaduct 1s sixty feet between the parapets, and 
is calculated to receive four lines of rails, the two 
central lines for trains of passengers guing and 
retucning. and the exterior lines fur lower vehicles 
with coal, granite, timber, and general merchan- 
dise. When past the Circular Road, the rails are 
beought to the level of the road, the boundary on 
each side is marked by a green sod bank, and pro- 
tected by quickset hedges and a p trench. 
From Merrion to Black-rock the road is elevated 
across the strand, and at high water has the ap- 
pearance of a long mole stretching into the sea. The 
capital stock of the company is £200,000, divided 
into shares of £100each. The cost of constructing 
the railroad and stations, locomotive engines, car- 
riages, &c., and the expenses of obtaining the act 
of incorporation, have together amounted to about 
£237 000, or upwards of £40,000 per mile. This rail- 
road has been almost wholly confined to passengers. 
It yiehds about eight per cent. annum upon the 
amount of capital paid by the ra. 

1833. The London and Greenwich Railway is 
the first executed railroad having its commence- 
ment wn the metropolis. It cunuects the city of 


Loudon with the populous towus of Deptford and 


nearly one-third. It begins at the east side of the 
south fuot of London Bridge, and is carried in 
nearly a straight line to the High street of Dept- 
ford, whence it is continued with a gentle curve 
across the Ravensbourne river to its terminus, about 
200 yards from the church at Greenwich. ‘The rails 
are laid throughout on a viaduct, composed of abuut 
1,000 arches, each of eighteen feet span, twenty-two 
feet high, and twenty-five feet in width from side 
to side. To avoid even the appearance of danger 
in passing rapidly along a viaduct twenty-two feet 
above the ground, a pet wall is built on each 
side, about four feet high. A branch railway, 750 
yards long, is carried from the main line at the 
High-street, Deptford, to the river side, where a 
pier is being constructed to facilitate the embark- 
ing and landing of passengers by steam-vessels. 
The capital is £400,000, divided into 20,000 shares 
of £20 each. This work is so far advanced towards 
completion, that the line is open for passengers 
between London Bridge and Deptford, and trains 
of carriages are dispatched in each direction every 
f hour. 


The principal railways for which acts of parlia- 
ment have been obtained since the erection of those 
we have described, may now be referred to. The 


London and Birmingham railway, part of which 
was expected to be open in the month of July this 
year (1837). The Birmingham and Manchester 
railway is already opened, and it is worthy of re- 
mark respecting it that the locomotive engines 
have attained a speed on some parts of the line of 
not less than sixty miles an hour. The Newcastle 
and Carlisle railway is opened toa very consider- 
able extent, and the remainder is rapidly hastening 
to completion. The Southampton, Grand Union, 
aml North Union railways are likewise in a very 
advanced state. ‘The same is to be said of the 
Great IWestern railway. The Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh railway works are ex to commence 
early next year, and also those of the Glasgow and 
ayr railway. A bill has been granted fur the 
Glasgow and Greenock railway; but there are 
many doubtful of the success of this speculation, 
The Paisley and Renfrew railway has been open 
since the month of April last, chiefly for the trans- 
of ngers. 

Pror at great portion of the information on British 
Railways given above, we are indebted tu a very 
valuable article in the Companion to the Almanac 
fur the year 1837, published under the super- 
intendence of “‘lhe Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.”’ 

France. Vhe Grst railroad in France was a small 
one at Mount Cenis, constructed, in 1783, by Wil- 
kinson, an Englishman, for the use of the foundries 
of Creusot. The St Etienne and Andrexicur rail- 
read extends from St Etienne, which is the seat of 
extensive iron manufactures, and in the neighbour. 
hood of rich coal-mines, to Andresieux, on the 
Loire. It was commenced in 1825, and is the first 
railroad, of any extent, that has been constructed 
um France. ‘The road cunsists of but one track of 
rails, and, with its branches, is about twelve miles 
ami three fifths in length. The rails are of the edge 
kind, formed of cast iron. The curves of the road 
are from 250 feet to 3333 feet radius. The cost 
was 74,095 francs a kilometre, which is equal to 
3280 feet 11 inches. The transportation upon 
it is effected by means of horses. ‘The yearly 
transportation amounts to from 60.000 tw 80,000 
tons. ‘This ruad is connected with the railroad frum 
Ruanne to Andresieux. ; 

The Reanne end Andrezicux railread. This 
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enterprise completes the grand system of com- 
munication between the soudh and the uorth, trom 
the basin of the Rhone to those of the Loire and of 
the Seine, and will remedy the great difficulties in 
the navigation of the Loire above Roanne. It 
was undertaken principally with the view af facili- 
tating the transpertation of coal from St Etienne to 
the hasins of the J.oire and Seine, and will form a 
continuation of the railroad from the Loire to St 
Etieme, At Roanne, the Loire becomes navigable 
both in the ascent and descent. This railroad has 
only one track ; the rails are of wrought iron ; the 
curves in the road have 6064 feet radius. It was 
estimated that the annual transportation upon the 
road would be frum 160,00 to 180,000 tons. The 
cost was 50),7 46 franes per kilometre. 

The Lyons and St Etienne railroad extends from 
Lyons tu St Euenne, following the river Gier and 
the Rhone, thus connecting two of the principal 
manufacturing cities of France. It is a double 
track railroad, and is thirty-four miles and four 
fifths in length. ‘The rails are of wrought iron, 
supported on stone ; the curves of this road have 
ot least 1666 feet mdius. The rout is divided into 
three divisions. The first division extends from 
Lyons to Givors, The principal works on this 
division are the bridge over the Saone, the deep 
cut at Pierre Beuite, the passage of Vernaison, and 
the tunnel of the Mulatiere. ‘The second division 
extends from Givors to Rive de Gier. The tunnel 
of Rive de Gier is 3020 feet in Jength. The thind 
division extends from Rive de Gier to Se Etienne. 
It is connected by a branch ruad with the railroad 
from St Etienne to the Loire, ‘The tunnels upon 
this railroad are fourteen in number, and their 
aguregate leneth 13.123 feet. The shortest of 
these tunnels will contain two tracks, and will be 
sixteen feet four and a half inches wide ; the other 
will be only ten feet in width, and will contain 
only one track. ‘The cost of this road was 9,939,000 
franes, It was cominenced in 1826, and finished in 
ISS. ‘The aunual transportation is estimated at 
317.000 tons, Locomotive engines, manufactured 
by Seguin, are used upon this road, which are said 
tu be superior in power to the similar English 
engines, and are much lighter and cheaper. The 
locomotives of Seguin cost 10,000 francs, produce 
400 kilogrammes of steam per hour (about 882 
pounds), and weigh only 6000. kilogrammes (about 
13,250 pounds).—The Paris and Versailles railroad 
was commenced in 1827. It extends from the road 
near the Hopital des Inealides at Paris to Versailles. 
It is intended only to convey travellers to the royal 
palace, The carringes contain six persons, drawn 
hy one horse, Upon an average, 600 to S00 persons 
travel daily from Paris to Versailles —The Epinac 
raidread, A company has been formed for the 
purpose of constructing a railroad from Epinac to 
the canal of Bourgorne.  Epinac is situated in the 
departinent of Saone and Loire, near Autun. The 
railroad will be about seventeen miles and three fifths 
in length, and will estabiish= 8 communication 
between the canals of the Centre and of Bour- 
gogne. By this means, the collieries of Epinuae 
will be able to supply with coals Franche Comte, 
Bourgogne, Champwuene, and, generally, all the 
country traversed by a part of the Saone, the canal 
Monsieur, the canal of Bourgogne and the Yonne ; 
and, when the canal of Bourgogne is finished, they 
will be able to supply Paris with coals at a price 
niuch Jess dhan that of any now consumed there. 
A railroad is formed from Paris to Rouen, with 
branches to Tlavre and Dieppe, connecting the 
metropolis with a large mannfacturing town, and 
with the seaports on the Chanpel. The cust of a 








railroad, with a double track, from Paris to Har 
was estimated at 118,000 francs per kilometr 
3280 feet, and the annual transportation bes: 
these two cities is about 300.000 tons. It has 
been determined to construct a ralroad frou fi 
to Pontoise. Measures were ado to effect 
abject in the latter part of the year 1831. Ri 
roads have been prujected from Paris to Lra 
from Strasburg to Paris, and from Calais to Par: 

Germany. The Danube and Sioldau raiizs 
The Danube and the Moldau have been con: 
by a railroad extending from Munthausen, iv 41 
tria, to Hudweis, in Bohemia. lt is seveny£ 
miles in length, and has a single track. It isa 
structed of irun tracks, laid upon rails of wood : 
cost £135,000. This work was commaw’ 
1826. It produces to the proprietors an uz 
income of ten per cent. A single horse draws cp 
it a load of ten tons. It has been determicd ! 
the guvernments of Hanover and Brunew | 
construct a railroad uniting the cities of Haba 
and Luneburg with Celle and Brunswick 1 
chevalier Baader has proposed to unite the Dam 
and the Rhine by a railroad. The project of wits 
these two rivers by a canal was fint 
Charlemagne ; and the project has latey 
revived in Germany. ‘1 distance by 1 a 
would be seventy-eight geometrical leagues. & 
the cost would be 8,000,000 furins, Hasde F 
poses to substitute a railroad which would be 
thirty-two geometrical leagues in length, br 5s 
of which hoats might be transported from [va 
wert to Markbreit on the Mein in thiny be 
The route proposed commences at Donauwer, 
proceeds along the left bank of the Worst. 
arrives Opposite Hasburg, situated on te ry 
bank ; thence passing near Hopping, Scr 
hoff, Wornits, Oettingen, Bellerhaus, and Dir 
it terminates at Markbreit an the Mein. 

Russia. In Russia, railways have long bees 
tise. 

Spain. A railroad from Jares to Purrs 
Santa Maria and San Lucar has been proc: 
The estimated cost is £40,000 ; and it is props 
to raise that sum in 4000 shares, at ten pos 
each, It is under the direct patronage of bel 
amd queen, the former having subscribed for © 
shares, and the latter for forty shares. Thr: 
also contains the names of four grandees and ¢ 
tninisters. At present, all the sherry wine wt 
is exported is carried. at a great expens, f 
Jures to the place of shipment ; it is to be ke 
afier transported on the railroad. If the ud 
taking is successful, it will probably lead w : 
introduction of railways in other districts th 
they are equally wanted. Corn, in the interut 
Spain, is almost valueless, from the cost and & 
in transporting it to the coast. 

United States. The Guincy railread. Ths 
the first work of the kind which has heen attemy! 
in the United States. It was constructed sd 
for the transport of granite, and commences 3 | 
granite quary in Quincy, and descending | 
terminates at the Neponset river, which Ses i 
Boston harbour. It is a single track rail 
three miles in length. The ascent of the hill 
which the quarry is situated, is overcame by a3 
acting inclmed plane. ‘The sleepers are of grad 
seven anda half feet long, and Inid eight feet sy 
The distance between the rails is Gve feet. 1 
rails are of pine, twelve inches deep, witha cm 
ing of oak, on which are laid the thin plac 
wrought iron upon which the cars traverse. 7! 
least radius of curvature is 300 feez, When ¥ 
Grst cunstructed, the usual load fur one hors ©! 
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was undertaken by an incorporated compauy. with constructing the railroad, preparations have bv 


a capital stock of 180,009 doliars. 


The total | made for fulfilling that part of thei obligates. 


income is estunated at 72,000 dollars, and the net | the purchase of the line of steambeats cx | 
revenue at 51,000 dollars. ‘This railroad was com. ! Delaware and Raritan, &c. As the LDeiawar 


. - To { 
enced in the summer of US31. She Ithaca amd 


irequently closed with ice during a part «i: 


Susguchanna railroad. ‘The legislature of New | winter. and the trade of Phitadelphia is. in cx 
York have authorized the construction of a railroad | quence, directed to New York, it os suppusei a 


from Ithaca, near the south end of Cayuga lake, tu 
the Susquehanna river, at Owego. The distance 
is about twenty-eight miles, The /thaca and Cuts- 
kill railead isto extend from Ithaca to Catskill, 
on the Hadson. ‘The distance is about 167 miles. 
The Catskill awl Canajeharie radrvad. "This rail- 
road extends from Catskill, on the Hudson, to 
Cangjoharie, on the Mohawk, a distance of seventy- 
five niles, Tt was commenced in T8341, in Ue 
vieinity of Catskill. ‘The Harte railroad extends 
from Harlem river to the city of New York, a dis- 
tance of about five niles. lt is purposed that the 
contemplated railraad from New York to Albany, 
running vear the boundary line of the state of New 
York, commence at dhe northern termination of 
this radruad.  Raolroads have been projected, 
extending from Schenectady to Buffalo, passing 
through Coca and Salina ; from some point oppo 
site the city of New York, through the southern 
counties of dhe state, by the way of Owego, and 
through the valleys of the Susquehanna and Che- 
mung rivers, to lake Ene, at some point between 
Cattaraugus creek nnd the Pennsylvania boundary 
line ; from the city of New York to Albany, passing 
on the eastern side of the Hudson, a¢ already men- 
tioned, with branches to Litchiield in Connecticat, 
and to Berkshire county in Massachusetts ; from 
Utiea to the Pennsylvania boundary line; from 
Butlalo to the Pennsyivania dine; trom Rochester 
to the Alleghany river; from the Catskill and 
Canajoharie raitroad to the Susquehanna river ; 
from Bullalu to the Cayuga lake; from Utica to 
the Cayuga lake; from Utica to Oswego; trom 
Geneva to Tthaca; from Copperstown to Clair. 
ville ; from Rochesterto Carthage ; from Rochester 
t Danville; fram Troy to Whitehall; from Ja- 
maica to Brooklyn ; from Whitehall to the Vermont 
line, &c. &e, ‘The Camden and Amboy railroad 
commences at Camden, on the Delaware, opposite 
to Philadelphia, acd) passes through Burlington, 
Bordentown, Tighstown, Spottswood, over South 
river. and terminates at Amboy, The whole dis 
tance from Camden to Amboy, in ao direct line, is 
sixty imiles; by the railroad the distance is sixty- 
one miles and ten chans. ‘The country dhrough 
which it passes is very level. Belween Bordentown 
and Amboy, there isa cut sixty feet deep at the 
deepest point, extemhng nearly two miles, with 
varying depth. ‘The soil taken from the excava 
tion has been, with great labour, placed on the top 
of the banks, there being no valleys near, to be 
filled up. ‘The culverts and viaducts, in the vicinity 
of Bordentown, are constructed of stone. ‘The 
embankments are sodded, which is necessary from 
the lyht nature of the soil, ‘The binding gravel 
used upon this railroad was formed by grinding the 
small and smooth stone found under the soil, in a 
steam mill constructed for this purpose, It is cal- 
culated that 500,000 dollars pee annum will be 
received tor the conveyance of light freight and 
passengers. ‘The expense of a single track, that is, 
two lines of rails, was estimated at 8000 dollars per 
mile. The execution of this enterprise was under- 
taken by the Camden and Amboy railroad company, 
Wuted, in pursuance of un act of the legislature of 
New Jersey, to the Delaware and Rarntan canal 
company. ‘The company having been incorporated 
fur the Purpoves of trun-portation as well as fur 


vessels destined for Philadelphia may puro 
Raritan bay, which is open at all seasons, sud u. 
the cargoes may be thence conveyed a: unt up 
the railroad to the pluce of their destinatur. | 
order to secure this object, the company tas 5< 
chased large lots on the Raritan and the Deav 
for the convemmence of: ships, steam-buats, ac. # 
it is believed uhat steam-boats can be so cupnran 
as to cross the Delaware between Camks s 
Philadelphia, at all seasons of the year, [Le /: 
terson aml Hudson river rartroad extends tah 
terson, on the Passaic, toa Jersey city and the ila 
son river, opposite New York, fourteen mie. 4 
ter the expiration of tifty years, :rom Ule year 'S. 
the state of New Jersey hac a rivht to take them 
at an appraised value. ‘Vhe Edizabsethtetca wv 5 
merrille railroad extends from Elizabethtosc| 
Somerville. [It was undertaken by the Eiski 
town and Somerville railroad company, incopy: 
ed by the lesislature of New Jersey in ISH. i< 
with a capital stock of 200,000 dollars, with se 
to increase it to 400,000 dollars. ‘The Mest Ar 
railread and transportation company was a0. 
curporated at the same session, with a capi. -2 
of 500,000 dollars, with liberty to increase 1 
2,000,000 dollars. ‘The object of the compart: 
construction ofa railroad trom dhe Delaware nse. 
the county of Gloucester, or from some poim ie: 
Camden and Amboy railroad to some poin an: 
same river, in the township of Penns Neck. wv: 
county of Salem. A charter was also gramed i 
company to construct a railruad cunnecun : 
Morris canal with the Patterson and Hudsem 
railroad, ‘The Maveh Chunk railroad was tet 
railroad constructed in Pennsylvania. It wasc 
menced in January, 1827, and Gnished ov tr s 
ceeding May. {t extends from the cual mim:3 
Mauch Chunk, along the side of the mountain iv 
an incliused plane of various declivities to the Lib 
river. ‘The elevation of the cual mines above | 
Lehigh, at the point where the cual is delivered i 
the buats, is 936 feet. The road within haifat 
of the mine, rises 464 feet, when it reaches i 
treme point of elevation, 982 feet abuve the «al 
At the bank of the river there is an abrupt te 
ation of the mountain, upon which is consimen 
inclined plane 700 feet long, with a deciivity oi: 
feet, below which there is still a further descen 
25 feet down a chute, through which cval i: ¢ 
veyed into the buat, Its entire length, from 
river to the mines, is nine miles, and its branctt 
the ends, and the sidelings, four and a half x 
more. It consists of a single track. The leas 
dius of curvature is 437 feet. The railnedl 
continued descent froin the summit, so that the 
descend by their own gravity. The rai an 
timber, covered with plates uf iron, aud restins 
ou cross sleepers, at the distance of four feet! 
each other, The coal is trunspurted im cars.' 
teen of which are connected together. each cw 
ing a ton anda halfof cual. “A single comk 
rides on one of the cars, and regulates therr 
ment. From 300 to 340 tons a day are regu 
discharged into the river. The empty wagon 
drawn back by mules, who ride down the rile: 
cars ; and so strong is their preference of this p 
of travelling down, that, in one instance, where! 
were sent up with the cual wagons without thes 
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cars, the workmen were not able to drive them | 


down, but were actually obliged to drag up the cars 
for them to descend in. At first the w de- 
scended at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles an 
hour ; but it was necessary to reduce the speed, as 
it injured the machines, and by agitating the coal. 
involved the driver in a cloud of dust. The cost of 
this railroad was 3050 dollars per mile. The fount 
Carbon railroad company was incorporated in the 
spring of 1829, and the railroad was begun in the 
succeeding October. It commences at mount Car- 
bon. Atthe termination, the road is elevated upon 
thirty-one piers of masonry erected upon the land- 
ings. The road passes thence through the pap of 
Sharp mountain, following the valley of the Schuyl- 
kill to Morrisville. Ithere leaves the Schuylkill at 
its junction with the Norwegian creek, stretchin 
up the valley of the latter, and crussing it sev 
times ; hence it runs directly through Pottsville to 
the Forks, a distance of 6208 feet from the piers. 
‘The east branch is 14,200 feet in length. It passes 
through the Peach mountain tract, and terminates 
upon the Flowery Field tract, &c. The west 
branch commences at Marysville, and is 16,400 feet 
in length. This railroad has a width of eighteen 
feet surface, occupied by a double track from the 
head of both branches to the commencement of the 
pers at mount Carbon, where a third track is added. 
tron plates on which the wheels run, are 
two inches wide by three-eighths in thickness, bev- 
eled on the edge and having the nail-holes coun- 
tersunk, the beads being trimmed off, to prevent 
pring, The cost of this railroad was 100,000 dol- 


- The Schuylkill valley railroad commences | ough 


at Port Carbon, and terminates at Tuscarora, a cis- 
tance of ten miles. There are fifteen lateral rail- 
roads intersecting it, the distances of which com- 
bined, amount to about thirteen miles. The main 
stem consists of a duuble track. The laterals have 
hut a single track. ‘The cost of the main stem was 
5500 dol mile; that of the laterals, 2600 
dollars per mile. The Schuylkill railroad is thir- 
teen miles in length, consists of a double track, and 
cust 7000 dollars per mile. The Afill creek rail- 
road commences at Port Carbon, and extends up 
Mill creek four miles. This road consists of a sin- 
gie track, and cust about 14,000 dollars. There 
are about three miles of lateral railroads, intersect- 
ing the main stem, which cost about 2000 dollars 
rmile. The Jf est Branch railroad commences 
at Schuylkill Haven, and terminates at the foot of 
Broad mountain, The length of the road, in- 
cluding the west branch, is fifteen miles. ‘The main 
stem has a double track; the cust was upwards of 
150,000 dollars. There are also about five miles of 
lateral road intersecting it, which consist ofa single 
track ; the averagecost of the laterals was about 
2000 dollars per mile. 

The Pinegrove railroad extemis from the mines 
to the Swatara feeder. a «distance of five miles. This 
ruad coe about 30,000 dollars. 

The Little Schuylkill railroad commences at Port 
Clinton, and extends up the stream to the mines, 
at rama, a distance of about twenty-three 
miles. 

The Lackawaren railroad commences at the ter- 
mination of the Lackawaxen and Delaware and 
Hudson canal, and connects that canal with the 
coal bed in Carbondale. It is sixteen miles in 
length, and overcomes an elevation of 800 feet. 
This rise is surmounted by five inclined planes, in 
three and a half miles, each from 2000 to 3000 feet 
in length. The cars are drawn up by otationary 
engines, The railruad consists of a single track of 

n rails, capped with iron. The cost was 
6300 duilars per mile 
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The Alleghany portage railroad is intended to 
connect the eastern and western sections of the 
Pennsylvania canal, and complete the direct line of 
communication between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
The route adopted commences at Frankstown, and, 
leading upwards along the valley of Blair’s gap run, 
crosses the Alleghany mountains at Blair's gap sum- ' 
mit, and d s in the valleys of Laurel run and 
the Little Conemaugh to Johnstown, a distance of 
thirt ~eight and a half miles, or in a right line of 
nearly irty and three fourths miles. The summit 
is 1397 feet above Frankstown, and 1137 feet above 
Johnstown, and is to be surmounted by means of 
eleven inclined planes, six of which are to be on 
the eastern, and five on the western side of the 
mountains. ‘The sections between the inclined 
planes are graduated at an inclination not exceed- 
ing thirty feet per mile, and the curvatures are gen- 
erally limited to a radius of 603 feet, except in four 
instances ; the most abrupt curvature has a radius 
of 410 feet. The cost of the entire route was estims- 
ted at 612.000 doliars. ‘I'his railroad is constructed 
by the state of Pennsylvania. In March, 1831, an 
appropriation of 700,000 dollars was made for the 
coustrnction of this railroud, and the extension of 
the Juniata division of the Pennsylvania canal from 
Huntingdon to Hollidaysburg, about two and a half 
miles beyond Frankstown. 

The Central rasroad extends from Pottsville 
down the valley of the Shamokin creek to Sunbury, 
which is near the junction of the Susquehanna with 
its western branch. 

The Mest Chester railroad \eads from the bor- 
of West Chester, which is twenty-three miles 
west of Philedelphia, to Paoli, where it joins tie 
Philadelphia and Columbia railroad. 

The Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown 
railroad is about nineteen miles in length, extend- 
ing from Philadelphia to Norristown, on the Schuyl- 
kill. 

The Philadelphia and Delaware county railroad 
extends from Philadelphia south-westerly, alung the 
western margin of the river Delaware. 

The Philadelphia and Columbia railroad is intend- 
ed to connect the Delaware navigation at Philadel- 
phia with that of the Susquehanna at Colambin, 
passing through the counties of Delaware, Chester 
and Lancaster. The principal summit on this rail- 
road is the Mine ridge, which is 599 feet above the 
Delaware at Philadelphia. ‘Ihere are two inclined 
planes, one at Columbia, which is 660 yards in 
length and ninety feet in height, and the other, 
which is 180 feet in height, at the Schnylkill, uear 
Peter’s island, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. At 
the foot of the latter inclined plane, the Schuylkill is 
to be crossed by a bridge 900 teet in length, which is 
now constructing. Frum the Mineridge gapsummit, 
at Henderson, westward, to the head uf the inclined 
plane at Columbia, the distance is twenty-nine miles, 
and the ascent and descent is 848} feet. From the 
same summit, eastward, to the head of the inclined 
plane at the Schuylhill, the distance is Sty miles, 
and the ascent and descent 940 feet. The whole 
length is 82} miles. It terminates in Philadelphia 
at the intersection of Vine and Broad streets. The 
sun of 600,000 dollars was appropriated by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania, in March, 1831, towanis 
the completion of this work. It has been stated 
that in 1832 the whole number of railroads in Penn. 
sylvania. of grenter or less extent, is sixty-seven. 

The Newcastle and Frenchtowan railroad extents 
from Newcastle, on the Delaware, to the Elk river, 
near Frenchtown, It consists of a single track, wath 
the requisite number of turn-outs, and is nearly six- 
teen aud a half miles in length, and is only 853 yards 
longer than a perfectly straight line drawn between 
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its fermiat. It consists of six curves and six | 
straight lines. ‘The curves vary in length from 
1930 feet to 8206 feet. ‘The radii of the three | 
amailest curves is 10,560 feet; the radius af the . 
largest curve is 20,000 feet. ‘The graduation of ; 
the road vuries from a perfect level to ascents and | 
descents of teu feet six inches to sixteen feet four 
inches, to the mile; at one place, far about 4000 
feet, the slope is at the rate of twenty-nine feet to 
the smile. The whole amount of excavation = is 
wbont 500,000 enbic: yards of earth, exclusive of 
the side drams | The amount of embankment is 
ubout 420,000 culne yards, ‘The total cust of the 
rulroad, including the land for it. location, wharves, 
gid depots at bath ends, locomotives, &c., Was esti- 
mated at 400,000 dollars. 

The Baltimore and Susguchanna railroad was 
commenced in 1830, [t extends from Baltimore 
tu York. A distance which in consequence of the 
uneven surface of the country, will not be less than 
seventy-51x miles. 

The Baltunore and Ohio railroad is intended to 
unite the city of Baltimore, a central point on the 
Ailantic coast, with the Ohio river— the great navi- 
gable highway of the Western States. ‘Ihe cere- 
mnony of laying the first stone was perfornied on the 
4th of July, 1828; but it was not until the autumn 
of that year that active operntons towards the con. 
struction of the work were begun. [t- commences 
at the head of the basin in Biltumore. ‘he railroad 
in the city isa single track, the rails of which are 
placed at equal distances between the curb stones 
af the ssle walke, and consists of blocks of stone, 
sunk as low as the level of dhe street. with prooves 
in them for the flange. of the wheels, to run with 
wn oaron bac for the track, secured in the mode 
adopted on other parts of the road. ‘The whele 
street is paved, and is slightly convex. On this 

wrt of the road, horse power alone is to be used. 
‘rom the basin the ruilroad passes to the depot in 
Pratt street. ‘The line between Pratt street and the 
Potomac is sixty-seven and five eighths wiles in 
length. ‘The Carrollton viaduct over Gwyn's falls 
is constricted of granite. The whole exterior is 


Jenvth, Us height, from the foundation to the top 
of the parapet, sixty-three feet nine inches 5 from 
the surface of the water to the top of the parapet, 
fifty-one feet and nine inches. ‘The width of the 
railway travelling path is twenty-six feet six inches ; 
the chord of the arch, springing from the abutments, 
eighty feet three inches, [t isa structure of preat 
solidity and beauty. The bridge across the Patap- 
seo is also of stone, and consists of two aurchies, of 
fifty-five feet span each and two of twenty feet span 
each, [tis.475 feetin length. ‘There are also sev- 
eral extensive embaukments and deep cuts The 
ridges, culverts, Ac., contain, altogether, 47 0) 
perches of masonry. ‘The cost for graduation and 
masonry was 600012 dollars, At the Forks 
of the Patapsco, the road reaches an elevation 
of nearly 200 feet above tide. ‘The lateral road to 
Frederick commences near the western end of the 
bride over the Monocacy, and, pursuing the west- 
ern margin of the river upward for about one mile, 
diverges from it to the north-west. and, after crass- 
ing the land between that river and Caroil’s creek, 
terminates at the depot at Frederick. The length 
of this branch is three amles 130 poles. The esti- 
mated cost of graduating the entire line of the main 
roul between Baltimore and the Point of Rocks, 
including the lateral road to Frederick, and of lay- 
ing a double set of tracks upou the main stem, and 
a single set on the lateral road. is. 1,906,853 dollars, 
or 27,128 dollars pet mile. Vroom San. 1, to Sep, 


jew. | lt consists of two arches, and is SIZ feet in 


£0, 1831, the number of passengers on that pr 
of the road between Baltimore and Eilicott’s c. 
was 81.905; and within the same penod. ;: 
tons have been transported upon it, yreiczr 
income of 31,405 doliars and involving an ery 
diture of 10.994 dollars. | Transportabon bs efrc 
by horses and bs steam locomotives, 

The Baltimore and Mashington raved 
branch of the Baltimore and QOhiv rauruad. ax 
execution was undertaken by the Balnmore s 
Ohio railraad company. The length from the s< 
of its intersection with the main stem. near i 
ridge landing, to Washington, will be ab. ur 
three miles. 

The Manchester ratlroad is in Chesterfeid ec: 
ty. Virginia. It extends from Macchester t : 
cual mines. It consists of a single track. 
thirteen aniles in lengtl. 

The Petersburg and Roanoke railroad was) 
taken tocounteract the iajgurivus effect which Jel 
mal Swamp canal has upon the trade of Petersa 

‘The Charleston and Hamburg railread ev. 
from Charleston to Hamburg, on the Satu 
river. opposite Augusta, It consists uf two. 
sions: the eastern division, from Charlestou tf: 
to river, is sixty-two amd a half miles ia ies 
the western division, from Edisto to Hambs: 
seventy miles in length. The road is cossru 
of wood, with tracks of iron, and is desstd! 
steam locumotives. This enterprise was undefteb 
by the South Carolina canal and railroad ca? 
which has, however, received pecuniary sist: 
from the state of South Carolina. A second = 
road, of about the same length, is also eabw 
within the objects of the company. It is ena 
from Charleston to Columbia. 

The Lerington and Ohio railroad was comme 
in 1831. tis to extend from Lexington tof 
fort, and thence to the Ohio river just bebe! 
falls, near Shippingport. which is distant two. 
from Louisville. It will be about eighty 
length. The Louisville canal, round the fis 
the Ohio, terminates also at Shippingport 7 
Lexington and Ohio railroad company, br ¥) 
this enterprise is undertaken, was incorpert 
the legislature of Kentucky, in 1830, with a ap: 
stock of 1,000,000 dollars. 

The Tuscumbia railroad was constructed oc 
to avoid the Muscle shoals, and extends from T 
cumbia to Decatur, It was commence m |S 
It consists of a single track of rails, and cost ab 
3H") dollars per mile. Tt is also propesed to! 
tend the Lynchburg and New river railnéd 
Knoxville, Railroads have also been prec 
fron Nashville to Franklin, and from Columbia 
the Tennessee. 

The lake Pontchartrain railroad is abou. | 
miles anda half in length, and extends from ‘ 
Pontchartrain to New Orleans, It qunsiss < 
single track. It is perfectly straight, and nd 
level, the ascent and de<cent being only 5x 
inches. ‘The cost was 15,000 dollars per mile. 
company, by which it was constructed, was im 
porated, in January, 18:0. with exclusive privile: 
for twenty-five years. The road was finished | 
opened on April 16, 1831. The company - 
constructed an artificial harbour and breakwatr 
the lake, at the termination of the railroad. 1 
port is called Port Pontchartrain. 

RAIN. This meteorological phencmenve | 
pends upon the formation and dissolution of cet 
The humidity suspended in the atmosphere is deri 
from the evaporation of water, partly from 
but chiefly from the vast expanse of the oceas. 
surface of lake, of pasture, cornfeid or forest = 


RAIN. - 
ports a continual evaporation, augmented only by | to this condition. ThE 


the dryness of the air, and the rapidity of its suc- 
cessive contacts, Even ploughed land will supply 
nearly as much moisture to the atmos as & 
sheet of water of equal dimensions. If the whole 
of the waters, which fall from the heavens, were to 
return again, the evaporation from the ground might 
be sufficient alone to maintain the perpetual circu- 
lation. Kut more than one third of all the rains 
and melted snows are carried by the rivers to the 
to the ocean, which must hence restore this con- 
tinued waste. ‘The air, in exhaling its watery 
store, is rendered quite damp; but it may afterwards 
become dry, on being transported to a warmer si- 
tuation. Such is the case with the sea-breese, parti- 
cularly in summer. I¢ arrives on the shore cold 
and moist; but as it advances into the interior of 
the cuntinent, it ws milder and drier. The 
moisture deposited by a body of air in minute gio- 
bules, which remain suspended or subside slowly 
in the atmosphere, constitutes a cloud. When it 
comes near us, whether it hovers on the of the 
hills or spreads over the valleys, it receives the 
name of a feg. The production of rain has, from 
the earliest times, engaged the attention of philo- 
sophers; but it was reserved for doctor James Hut- 
ton, of Edinburgh, to afford the true solution of the 
problem. His theory of rain was made known in 
1787; since which period it has been greatly neg- 
lected by writers upon meteorology, until within a 
very few years. We shall nuw give an outline of 
ductor Hutton’s views. Air, in cvoling, it is known, 
has the property of depositing the muisture it con- 
tains. But how, it may be asked, is it cooled in 
the free atmosphere, unless by the contact or com- 
mixture of a colder portion of the same fluid? Now 
the portion of air which is chilled must, in an equal 
degree, warm the other. If, in consequence of this 
mutual change of condition, the former be disposed 
to resign its moisture, the latter is more inclined to 
retain it; and, consequently, if such opposite effects 
were balanced, there could on the whole be no pre- 
Cipitation of moisture. The tion of mois- 
ture, on the mixing of two masses of damp air at 
different temperatures, would therefore prove, that 
the dissolving power of air suffers more diminution 
from losing part of the combined heat, than it ac- 
quires augmentation from gaining an equa! measure 
of it; and, consequently, this power must, under 
equal accessions of heat, increase more slowly at 
first than it does afterwards, thus advancing always 
with accumulated celerity. The quantity of mois- 
ture which air can bold, thus increases in a much 
faster ratio than its temperature. This great prin- 
ciple in the economy of nature was traced by doc- 
tor Hutton from indirect experience. It is the sim- 
plese of the accelerating kind, and perfectly agrees 
with the law of solution, which the hygrometer has 
established. Suppose equal bulks of air in a state 
of saturation, and at the different temperatures of 
Gfteen and forty-five centesimal degrees, were inter- 
mixed; the compound srising from such union will 
evidently have the mean temperature of 30°. But 
since, at these temperatures, the one portion held 
20 parts of humidity, and the other 800, the ag- 
gregate must contain 1000 parts, or either half of 
it, 500; at the mean or resulting temperature, how- 
ever, this portion is only capable of suspending 400 
parts of humidity, and, consequently, the difference, 
or LOO parts, amounting to the two hundredth part 
of the whole weight of air, must be precipitated 
from the compound mass. in this example, it has 
been assu that the portions of differently heated 
air were saturated with moisture before mixing: 
but it is only required that they should approximate 













ever, of simple 

commixture would, in most Cases, be very small. 
To explain the actual phenomena, we must have 
recourse to the mutual operation of a chill and of a 
warm current driving swiftly in opposite directions, 
and continually mixing and shifting their surfaces. 
By this rapidity, a larger volume of the fluid is 
brought into contact ina giventime. Suppose, for 
instance, the one current to have a temperature of 
50°, and the other that of 70° Fahr.; the blending 
surfaces will therefore assume the mean temipera- 
ture of 60°. Consequently the two streams throw 
200 and 3342 parts of moisture, making 

567.1 parts fur the compound, which, at its actual 
temperature, can hold only 258.6 parts; the ditler- 
ence, or 8.6 parts, forms the measure of ipita- 
tion, corresponding to the 232651h of whole 
weight of the commixed air. It would thus require 
a column of air thirty miles in length to furnish, 
over a given spot, amd! in the space of an hour, a 
deposit of moisture equal to the height of an inch. 
If the sum of the opposite velocities amounted to 
sixty miles an hour amd the intermingling influence 
extended but to a quarter of an inch at the grazing 
surfaces, but there would still, on this supposition, 
be produced, in the same time, a fall of rain reach- 
ing to half an inch in altitude. ‘These quantities 
come within the limits of probability, aud agree 
sufficiently with experience and observation. But 


lin the higher temperatures, though the ditierence 


of the heat between the opposite strata of air should 
remain the same, the measure of aqneous precipi- 
tation is greatly increased. Thus, while the mix- 
ture of equal masses of air, at the temperatures of 
40° and 60°, is only 6.6, that from a like mixture 
of 80° and 100° amounts to 19. This result is 
entirely conformable to observation, for showers 
are most copious during hot weather and in the 
tropical climates. ‘Uhe quantity of rain precipitated 
from the atmosphere this depends upon & variety 
of circumstances, —on the previous dam of the 
commixed portions of the fluid,—their difference of 
heat,—the elevation of their mean temperature.— 
and the extent of the combination which takes 
place. When the deposition is slow, the very 
minute aqueous globules remain suspended, and 
form clouds ; but if it be rapid and copious, those 
particles conglomerate, and produce, according to 
the temperature of the medium through which they 
descend, rain, mist, snow, or hail. ‘The furegoing 
theory tallies precisely with what we experience 
in the connexion of rains with the variable nature 
of the winds. Steady dry weather is always ac- 
companied by a steady direction of the wind ; 
whereas, in rainy weather, the winds are unsteady 
and variable. ‘Ihe heavy rains that fall in India 
always take place during the shifting of the mon- 
soons ;; and while they Fast, the winds are always 
veering.—The annual quantity of rain is greatest 
at the equator, and gradually diminishes as we 
a the pule. This will be evident from the 

owing table, showing the annual depth of rain 
in different latitudes: 


Lat. N. Fall of Rain 

Qrenada, ig 196 inches, 

Frangone, 19° 44’ vo) “ 
Calcutta, 2a v3" sl “ 
Rome, 41° 5¢ et) . 
England, MP to 55° aU 
Petersburg, a 16 a4 . 
Uleaborg 63° I’ 13h 


On the contrary, the number of rainy days is small- 
a 


test at the equator, and increases in proportion t 


the distance trom it. From north latitude 12° to 
43°, the mean number of rainy days is 78. 
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Hence it as obvious that the rain falls in’ very 
heavy showers in warm climates, aud that it be- 
comes thore and more gentle as we advance towants 
the pole. Consequently, in hot climates, the air 
must be much less londed with moisture. and the 
rate of evaporation much ereater than in cold ¢li- 
mates, For when rain falls very heavy, a great 
portion of it runs off by the suriave, and flows into 
the sea. But this happens to a much less extent 
when the fall of rain is nore gentle. 


RAINBOW. ‘Yo what has been said on this | 


subject in the article Optics we will only add, hat 
ine stormy sea, in whieh the water is frequently 
sent up inte the air in large drops, the rays of the 
suniorm in (hem inverted rainbows, of which from 
twenty to thirty are frequently visible at the same 
time, They usually have but two colours ; yellow 
upon the side towards the sun, and pale green upou 
the other side. “The appearance of two rainbows, 
intersected by each other, which sometimes takes 
place on the seacoast. when the rain-clowl is over 
the water. oy perhaps the effect of the image of the 
sun reflected from the surface of the water. In the 
mnerning, We offen see the colours of the rainbow 
in the dew-drops on the meadows, where the bow 
is hyperboties! or elliptical. Rainbows likewive 
have sometines been seve in the night, which 


arise from the recraction and dispersion of the col- : 


iwho, before dhe sublagation of tie coursy i 

Movuls, governed the various cuuntries uf Hid 
stun, as they still continue to do wm some uses 
though Uiey are generally depemlent on wef; 
peans, They belong to the casie of Casta: 
or Chehteree. (See Caste, aml Hiudess.) |n: 
| Hast Indian islands, especially in the inesx 
them, where the arms of foreign conquerors ic 
never penetrated, there are yet may indepen 
raahs. ‘Vhe following cut represents an lui 
| rajah, seated with his two attendants belioi 








i 








oured rays of the angen in the drups of rain; they | 


are, however, sery Cut, and usually form only 
white and yeliow bows. ‘The bishop of Spalatro, 
Antony de Douiats, gave the Orst accurate ex phun- 
guon of the peucipal cainbow, in a treatise which 


K fat is Ube predx to many geugraplica ne 
iu the Fast Indes. 

RAJASTHAN (or the centrul and westemRs.. 
states) extends frum 22° ty 30° vorth launede. 2 





appeared at Venice in the beginning of the seven. | from GY? to 78® east longitale, comprising 52. 
teenth century; but we ase indebted to Newton for | squire miles. [¢ consists of seven states, beluaz 
the complete elucidation, on mathematical prinei- [to the British dominions. This country was 
ples, of Chis brizht appearance of the heavens  Op- paratively but litde known to Furupeans, wut: 
fca, Lotden, Ue6, quarto, See Iris. publication of a valuable work un it by cu. 
RAINGUAGE, of PLUVIOMETER 5 alma. | ‘Tod, who had been tor a long time in aur 
chine for measuring he quantity of ram that falls. Uiere, The work is of much interest w We 2 
There are vicious kinds of raingnages: one of the: grapher, the historian, the lover of poetry, ari | 
bb st is a hollow cylunder. having within it a cork. | linguist, and brings to light curious traces of = 
Lau attached to oa wooden stem, whieh passes | tations sinular to those of Europe. Were vu. 
turongh a smail opemag at the top. on which is | remote countries of the East explored in the a 
placed a large funnel, When this istrinnent is. spirit, many more such analogies woul] poh 
placed in the open air, ina free place, the rain that, be found. See the fanals and Antiquities tk 
fulls within the circumference of the funnel wiil run asta: by Lirut. Col. James Tod, late Ponts 
down into the cylinder, and cause the cork to float; | dent ty the Western Rajpeut States <ito, Load 
and the quantity of water in the cylinder may be | 1829:, 
seen by the height to which the stem of the float is RAJPOOTANA., See Rujusthan. 
raised. ‘The stew of the float is so geadonted as to! RAKE: a term applied ter the masts when th 
show, by its divisions, the number of perpendicular | are out of a perpendicular situation ; as, That su 
meches of water which fell on the surface of the | muainmast rakes att 
earth since the last observation. [tis hardiy ne- | RAKING; the act of cannonading a ship on| 
cessary to observe that, after every observation, ; stern, or head, so Ghat the balls range the «n 
the cylinder mut be emptted. A very sunple rain- | length of the decks, which is ane of the mot é 
xuage, and oue which answers all practical pur. | ge-ous incidents that can happen in a naval oc 
poses, consists of a copper funnel, the area of whose { This is frequently called raking fore and afi w% 
ra is exactly ten square inches, ‘This funnel | similar to what is termed by engineers enfiadm 
is fixed ina bottle, and the quantity of rain caught | RALEIGH, og RALEGH, Sir Wacrea, a¢ 
is ascertained by multycying the weight in ounces | tinguished warrior, statesman, and writer, in 
hy 173, which ives dhe depth in inches and parts | reigns of Elizabeth aud James 1.. was the seo 
ofaninch, In fixing these guages, care must be | son of a gentleman of ancient family in Devonsh 
taken dit the ram may have free access to diem, | He was born in 1552. in that Cuunty, and eas s 
Hence the tops of buildings are usually the best! to Oriel college, Oxiord, where his proficiet 
places, When quantities of rain, collected in them | gave a high opinion of his Capscity. His act 
at diderent: places, are compared, the instruments | disposition and martial ardour led him. at the age 
aught to be fixed at the same heaetis above the | seveiteen, to jolna Dearly of gentiemen soiume 
ground at both places, because, at diderent heights, | raised to assist the French Protestants, He ecb 
the quanuties are always different, ever at the same | quently accompanied the forces sent under gre 
Place. See Kain. Nertes to ussist the Dutch, and afterwanis ace 
BASALT. the here tus trae tthe Windoes, bpaaid tis half brother Sur Uumphres Guibert a 
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voyage to Newfoundland. On his return, he dis- 
tinguished himseif in the Irish rebellion, and was 
rewarded for his services by a considerable estate 
in Ireland. His favour at court was advanced by 
a well-known act of gallantry. The queen, in a 
walk among a crowd of courtiers, having come to a 
spot in which the path was obstructed by mire, 
Raleigh immediately took off his rich plush cloak, 
and spread it on the ground for a foot-cloth. In 
1584, lis active disposition was manifested in a 
scheme for the discovery and settlement of those 
arts of North America not already appropriated 
xy Christian states. By his interest, he obtained a 
very extensive patent for this purpose; and, with 
the help of friends, two ships were fitted out. These 
vessels having curried home cargoes that sold well, 
& second expedition of seven vessels followed, under 
the command of Sir Richard Grenville, Raleigh’s 
kinsman. ‘Ihe latter enterprise terminated in the 
settlement of Virginia, co called in honour of queen 
Elizabeth, and is said to have first introduced tobac- 
cu and potatoes to Europe. In the mean time, he 
was honoured with knighthood, and rewarded by 
several lucrative grants, including a large share of 
the forfeited Irish estates. He was one of the 
council to whom the consideration of the best means 
of opposing the Spanish armada was intrusted, and 
was among the number of volunteers who joined 
the English fleet with ships of their own. In 1589, 
he accompanied the expelled king of Portugal in 
his attempt to reinstate himself, fur which service 
he received several additional marks of favour and 
emolument; for, although fond of glory, he was 
alnest equally so of gain. On his return from 
Portugal, he visited Ireland, and contracted an inti- 
macy with Spenser, who celebrated Sir Walter 
under the title of the She of the Ocean, and to 
his Faery Queen prefixed a letter to him explana- 
tory of its plan and design. The latter, in return, 
introduced the poet to Elizabeth. In 1592, he 
commanded an expedition with a view of attacking 
Panama; but was recalled by the queen, ami, soon 
after, incurred her displeasure by au amour with 
one of her maids of honour, the daughter of Sir 
Nicholas Throckmorton. Although he made the 
best reparation in lus power, by marrying that lady, 
he was imprisoned fur some months, and banished 
the queen's presence. To recover favour, he 
lanned an expedition to Guiana, in which he em- 
marked in February, 1595, and reached the Orinoco; 
but was obliged, by sickness and winds, to 
return, after having dune littl more than taken a 
formal possession of the country in the name of 
Elizabeth. Tn 1596, he had so far regained favour 
that he had a naval cominand under the earl of 
Fasex, with whom a difference ensued, that laid the 
foundation of a lasting enmity between them. Sir 
Walter was subsequently fully restored to the goud 
graces of Elizabeth, who nominated him to the gov- 
ernment of Jersey. [le witnessed the ruin of his 
antagonist, the earl of Essex, whose execution he 
urged. aml personally viewed from a window in the 
armoury. See Derereur.) The speedy death of 
the queen, which this very catastrophe hastened, 
put a penod to his pro«perity. James I., whom, 
wilh some other courtiers, he sought to limit 
mm lus power of introducing the Scots into Eng- 
wittd, resented that attempt, and disliked him 
as the enemy of hin friend the earl of Essex. Al- 
thoagh received with external clvi at court, 
Le was veprived of his post of captain of the guards, 
ind evidently dwcountenanced. This treatment 
preyed upon his high spirit; and, a cunspiracy hav- 
wig been formed for the purpoee ef placing upon 
Ure isuue ule lady Arabella Stuart, Ste Walter was 
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accused of participating in it by lord Cobham, to 
whore idle proposals he had given ear, without ap- 
proving them. By the base subservience of the 
jury, he was brought in guilty of high treason, even 
tw the surprise of the attorney-general Coke him- 
self, who declared that he had only charged him 
with misprision of treason. Raleigh was reprieved, 
and committed to the Tower, where his wife, at her 
earnest solicitation,wasallowed to reside with him, 
and where his youngest son was born. h his 
estates, in general, were preserved to him, t e ra- 
pacity of the king’s minion, the infamous Car, seized 
on his manor of Sherborne, upon a flaw found 
in his prior conveyance of it to his son. It was 
not until after twelve years’ confinement that he ob- 
tained his liberation, during which interval he com- 
posed the greater part of his works, and especially 
is History of the World. He was only released, 
at last, by the advance of a large sum of money to 
the new favourite Villiers (see Buckingham); and, 
to retrieve his broken fortunes, he planned another 
expedition to America. He obtained a patent un- 
der the great seal for making a settlement in Gui- 
ane; but, in order to retain a power over him, the 
king did not grant him o for the sentence 
upon him for his treason. How far 
i Enowin ly deceived the court by his repre- 
sentations of discoveries, and guid mines, it is 
impossible now to ascertain; but, having reached 
the Orinoco, he dispatched a portion of his force to 
attack the new Spanish settlement of St. Thomas, 
which was captured, with the loss of his eldest son. 
The expe plunder, however, proved of little 
value; and Sir Walter, after having. in vain, at- 
tempted to induce his captains to attack other Span- 
ish settlements, arrived at Plymouth in July, 1618. 
In the mean time, the Spanish ambassador had pro- 
duced such an effect upon James (see James /), 
who was seeking the hand of the Infanta for his 
son Charles, that Raleigh was arrested, and com- 
mitted to the Tower. James had reason to be of- 
fended with the conduct of Raleigh against a power 
in amity with himself, and might have tried him 
fur this new offence; but, with his usual meanness 
and pusillanimity, determined to execute him on 
his former sentence. Being brought before the 
court of king’s bench, his plea of an implied par- 
don by his subsequent command was overruled ; 
and, the doom of death being pronounced against 
him, it was carried into execution the following day 
(October 29, 1618°, in Old Palace-yard. His be- 
haviour at the scaffold was calm ; and, after address- 
ing the people at some length in his own justifica- 
tion, he received the stroke of death with perfect 
composure. Thus fell sir Walter Raleigh, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age, by one of the most odi- 
ous acts of the di fil reiyn of Janes I. As 
a pulitician and public character, this eminent per- 
son is open to much animadversion ; but, in extent 
of capacity and vigour of mind, he had few equals, 
even in an age of greatmen. [His writings are on 
a variety of topics, poetical, military, maritime, 
geographical, political, and historical. Most of his 
iniscellaneous pieces have ceased to be interesting, 
but his History of the World is one of the best spe- 
cimens of the English of his day, being at once the 
style of the statesman and the scholar. The com- 
of the work did not admit fulness of narrative, 
it he is often an acute and eloquent reasoner on 
historical events. The best edition is that of Oldys 
(1736, 2 vols.. fol.). Of his miscellaneous works, 
an edition by Doctor Birch was published in 174S, 
in two volumes, octavo. 
RALLENTANDO, arso RUPARDANDO, or 
LENTANDO (Matan), iv wusic, indicates that the 
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¢ cnage over which it is written, is to {sical entertninment of his composition was rex. 
Lee raduaill retarded. sented at Avignon, in the eighteemh year of bisagr. 
RALPH, Jasus, a native of Philadelphia, in|] He was afterwards appointed organist in Cyr 
North America, came to England as a literary ad-| mont cathedral, applied himself to the sor « 
venturer in 1723, in company with Benjamin Frank- | the principles of his profession, and. in 1°~. 
lin. Jn 1728, Ralph published a poem, entitled printed the first fruits of bis investigation is 1 
“Night,” to which Pope thus alludes in the Dun- | treatise, entitled Trasté de [ Harmonaw. Fe 


ciad : years after appeared his Nowreas Spite u 

. Musique Thtorigue, which was fuliowed by bi 

* Silence, ye waives, while Ha'ph to Cynthia howls, Génération Harmonique. In 1750, he pubiishelt. 
Making wizht ludeuits,—an-wer him, ye ow le 


; celebrated Dissertation sur le Principe de [ Haw 
He afterwards attempted the drama, but without ; aie, in which he reduces harmony to one sus- 
success; and having produced a tragedy.a comedy, | principle—the fundamental bass on which he pra 
an ppera. aml a furce, he took up the employment | all the rest to depend. This work procured Ins 2: 
wf a party writer. In i742. he published an | invitation from the court to superintend the es 
Amwer to the Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- | at Paris, He possessed a great tacility in adapor 
borough ; and in 1744, appeared his History of Eng- | words to music. and piqued himself so moch ura 
land. during the reigns of Charles IL, James Il.. | this talent, that he is said to have declared he wd 
William 111, &e., (2 vols. folio), which, as a work | set a Dutch gasette, if it was required of bim. 4: 
of research, is by tw means destitute of merit. He remaining theuretical works are, Remarks on t+ 
was at lengih connected with the politicians and 1i- | Demonstration of the Principles of Harmony; fr. 
terary men who were attuched to the service of | ply toa Letter of M, Euler (both printed m 1x - 
Prederic, prince of Wales ; consequence of wlich, | On the Instinctive Love of Music m Man (173: 
Ralph is said to have become possessed of a manu- | On the Misukes of the Encyclopredia with Reyet 
Script written by the prince, or under his direction, to Music (1755); and a Practical Cude of Maw 
to which so much importance was attributed, that a | (1760). He was alse the author of ax oper. Ky 
gratuity or a pension was bestuwed on the holder, | polyte et Arici. Castur et Pollux, Dardanus, Se 
as a compensation tar surrendering it. Heobtained son, Pygmalion, and Zoroaster, beswes a pra 
B pension after the accession of George ILL, but | variety of ballets and other minor pieces. La 
he did not long enjoy it. as his death took place in XV. acknowledged his merits by the gram a3 
176zZ. Besides the works mentioned, he published | patent of nobility, and the order of St Micer. 
a@ treatise on the Use and Abuse of Parliaments (2; Rameau’s theory is formed on the base of W. 
vols., Svo.>; the Case of Authars by Profession | D'Alembert's celebrated treatise on music in tix. 
(8vo ); and a number of political pamphlets. all the laws of harmony are derived from te rt 
RAM, Battxsiss, See Battering Kam, tions of the three subordinate tones heard along ec’ 
RAMBERG, Joun Hesny, distinguished for his any musical tone, i.e. the octave, twelfth ad 
paintings and etchings, was born in 1767, in Han- | seventeenth major. Rameau «tied at Paris, io 104. 
over, He tirst showed his talent by drawings of | RAMICLLIES; a village of Belgium, in Sou 
scenes in the Harts mountains. ‘hese drawings | Brabant, durteen miles north of Namur, and twenr- 
became known to the king of England, his sove- | sx south-east of Brussels. May 23, 1706, the due 
reign, as elector of Hanover, who induced him to | of Mariborough (see Chrerchill) gained here angta 
come to London, where he proviled for him. | victory over the French under marshal Vilierotaad 
He remaine} there nine years, and perfected | the duke of Bavaria. ‘The numbers were aba 
himself under Reynolds. Murphy, Bartoloaai. and | 60,000 un each side: the loss of the allies was #0" 
other engravers of the first rank in England, en- | men, that of the French 15.000. The consequent 
ved driwings of his. In 1788, the king sent | of the battle was the immediate evacustivu of Fla 
fim to Htaly, whenee he returned to Hanover, where | ders by the French. 
he was appointed painter to the court. Few pain-| RAMLER, Craaitrs Witiiam, a German irre 
ters and designers have produced so many works | poet, trunslator, and critic, was burn at Colberg. 2 
as he has; but this rapidity prevented the sull de- | 1725, studied at Halle, and was appointed 8 p- 
velopment of his talent. Ramberg distinguished | fessor in the royal military school fur young nobiewe" 
himself particularly in the humorous cancature. | in Berlin, in 1748. In 1790, he became on-director 4 
The drawings to the magnificent edition of Wie- | the theatre of Berlin. He died in 1798. Ramer 
land's works are all by him ; some he etched him- | appeared at a period poor in poets, and attache! 
self. his fame to that of Frederic the Great, whom ic 
RAMBOVILLET, a village of France, thirty | celebrated as Horace did Augustus, From wns 
miles south-west of Paris, amd near the extensive | circumstance, and frum his occasional imitatiw of 
forest of the some name, Here is situated a royal | Horace, he has been called the German Hurace 
castle, with extensive grounds, and several large | but is greatly below his model. Ramler had lite 
bolldings connected with it. The castle has a fine | poetical genius, but be did much to polish Gerosn 
library, and there is a celebrated breed of merino | versification. [lis ideas respecting German prosods 
sheep here, introduced by Louis XVI, in L786. ] were, however, very deficient. He translated sy 
Rambowllet was bought by that prince in 1778, | of the classics, His poetical works appeared iu tve 
and was one of his favourite residences, It wasal- | volumes Berlin, 1800, 4to and Svo.); a pocket 
ao the favourite resort of Charles X. for hunting, | edition, in the same place (1825, 2 vols., lym) 
and here he reured when obliged to abandon St. | Ramler wrote also in prose. ‘The words to Grav! 
Cloud, after the revolution of 1840. He was, how- | celebrated oratorio (the Death of Jesus) are by his. 
ever, forced to quit Rambouillet for Cherbourg, by | RAMMELSHERG. See Hartz. 
the appruach of a Pariman force on the night of | RAMMER is a cylindrical block of wood nesrit 
August 3d. Gttiny the bore of a cannon, and fastened un 2 
RAMEAU, Jzan Painitpre, an able French | wooden staff, or on 8 staff rupe well served wit 
theorist in the science of music, was a native of Di- | spun yarn. It is used to drive the charge of 5 


Jon, and born in 1683. Having, at an early age. | caunon home, or to the innermost part of it, The 


acquired some skill in music, he joined a strolling | rope-rammers are most general in ships of war. 
cuinpany of perfurmers, by whose assistunce a mu- RAMMOHUN ROY, an Indian rajah, who ds 
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eats; aml is now perhaps the most extensive of 
the kind on Britain. fis first shop, as we learn 
from the nnprint of sume of his books, was, ** at the 
sign ot the Mercury, opposite to Neldry's W sad 3” 
bane in 1726, he removed to a house at the east end 
of the Luckenbooths, and, instend of Mercury, 
adopted for his sign the heads of Ben Jolinson and 
Drummond of Hawthomden. [n 1729, he published 
8 collection of his poems, in one vol. quarto, which 
was so liberally subsenbed fur, that he is said to 
have cleured by it 400 guineas. ‘Ihe greater part 
wi the pieces in this collection had previously ap- 
peared, at diferent periods, in the furm of sheet. or 
half sheets ; aud so popular had their author be- 
come, that it was quite customary fur the good pev- 
ple of Fainburgh to send their children with coppers 
for ** Allan Ramsay's last piece.” In 1724, the first 
volume of © The Tea-Tabie Miscelany, a Collec- 
tien of Sungs,” appeared, which was soun followed 
by a second and third volume, The rapid sale af 
this compilation induced Ramsay to publish another, 
entitied, © The Evergreen, being a Collection of 
Scots poems wrote by Ue Ingenions before 1600," 
which was equally successiul, Eis next publication, 
esabished his fime upon a sure amd lasting hasis. 
Iu 3725, appeared © ‘lhe Gentle Shepherd”—the 
best pastoral perhaps in any language. [ts success 
was instantaneous and unprecedented ; edition ful- 
lowed edition with great rapidity ; and it was not 
long till it was known by every lover of poetry, and 
—what bespeaks a higher popularity—till it had 
taken uy lace on the shell of alanost every cottage 
in Scotland. In 172s, a secund quarto volume of 
his poems appeared; amd in 1720, his ‘Thirty 
Falnes,” which concluded his public poetieal la- 
hours, The * Fables” are undoubtealy the best of 
Riasay’s lesser productions, Among them stands 
** the Monk and the Miller's Wife 5" a story which, 
although previousiy told by Dunbar, ‘+ would of 
itself.’ as a competent judge has remarked, * be 
Ramsay's paseport to immortality as a comic pcet.”” 
He wits now at the height of his celebrity: his uc- 
quainlance was courted by many distinguished in. 
dhvicluals, and his shop was the commun resort of 
the literary characters and wits of Edinburgh. An 
extract from a ietter to a friend, which he wrote 
about this period, gives us a very enviable view of 
his later years :—* Half a century of years have 
now rowed o'er my pow, that begins now to be 
lyart; yet, Ghanks to my nulhor! T eat, drink, and 
sleep, as sound as [did twenty years syne. Yes, } 
laueh heartily too, and find as many subjects to em- 
doy that faculty upen as ever — Fools, fops, and 

naves, grow as rank as formerly; yet here and 
there are to be found good aud worthy men. who 
are an honour to human life.,.....My gude auld wife 
is still my hed-fellow. My son, Allan,® has been 
psa your science [pouting] since he was a 
dozen years auld,” &e....... "To have tiree daugh.- 
ters, one of seventeen, aue of sixteen. ard one of 
tweve years od; and no waly-dragele among them 
—all fine gitls, ‘These six or seven years past I 
have not written a line of poetry. 1 e’en gave over 
in good time, before the coolness of fancy, that at- 
tends advanced years, shonld make me risk the re- 
putation Eohad acquired.” In 1786, he took a 
principal part in the erection of a theatre in Carub- 
ees Close, by which he came to considerable 
pecnmary loss; and it is remacked by his biogra- 
Phere, Chaat this Weis pechips the only unfortunate 
project in which he ever was engaged. In 1733, 
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his wife died, to whom he had been marricd abr 
thirty years; and suum after tl.is, with the idea 
relinquishing his shop, he buudt a house un tbe oz 
side of Casdle-hill, in rather a whimsicai stre 
architecture. Here he spent the last tweive re 
of his life in a calan aixd pleasant manner ; alow 
he did not give up his shop until within three wer. 
his decease. He died on the 7th Jannary, 1755, a2: 
seventy-two; aod was buried in Greyfriars’ Chun: 
yard, where a monument tu his memory 3s erecie 

RAMSAY. Axornew MicHakc, betrer knewtt 
the name of the Chevalier de Ramsay, ¥as len | 
Arr, in 1656. He was the sono! a baker wop 
lent circumstances, who was able to give hx 
guod education. After spending sume time ait 
universities of Edinburgh and St Andrews, be se 
to Leyden, the university of which was at that 3 
the common resort of the literary youth of Seu 
In 1710, he repaired to Cambray, on a vixt wi 
celebrated Fenelon, who received him intu ius be 
as an inmate of the fumily, and by whm len 
persuaded to embrace Wie Catholic faith. Fem 
influence procured him the preceptorship w t 
duke de Chateau-Thiery and the prince de Turem 
He was afterwards enguged to superintend te ec 

ation of Prince Charles Edward Stuon acd 
brother Henry, afterwards Cardinal de ) ork. 
for this pur;use he removed from Paris to Rose’ 
1724. Later in life, he visited his native cour 
and offered to settle a handsome annuity on bsr 
lations, which they refused to accept, on the grus 
of his having renounced ue Protestant faith H 
died, while residing with the famiiy of Mars 
Turenne, at St Germain en Laye. on the aha 
1743. The Chevalier de Ramany, during bis 
published several works, which give him a respec 
able place both in French and English litenw 
The chief of these are. a Life of Viscount Turess 
a Life of Fenelon, the Travels of Cyrus.and abr 
work on the principles of Natural and Rete: 
Religion. 

RAMSAY, Davin, M.D. an eminent Amen 
physician and popular historian, was burn April 
i719, in Lancaster county, Pennsylvanis. + 
father was on Irish emigrant, and a re-pects} 
farmer. He studied medicine in Philadelphia, till ( 
year 1772, when he commenced the practice of | 
profession in Maryland, and, after a year, remor 
to Charleston, South Carolina, where he svon a 
quited celebrity. He laboured sealously with! 
pen to promote the independence of his cuuntr 
For some time he attended the army ip the capes 
of a surgeon, and was at the siege of Savanm 
ile was a leading member of the Jegisiature 
South Carolina, frum 1776 to the conclusion of ¢ 
war. In 178Y, he was elected a member of the cx 
tinental congress, and continued in that Daddy till 
close of the war, In 1785, he was elected w rept 
sent the Charleston district in congress, ard, © 
chosen its president, pro fem pore. In the fue 
ing year, he again returned to his profession. # 
his literary pursuits. In 17-3, he published ab 
tory of the revolution in South Caroling, which ¥ 
trausiated and published in France. In 1790. 
published the History of the American Revmutit 
which passed through two large editions ; in 1& 
the Life of Washington ; in 1808, the History 
South Carolina. He alse left, among his manuscrif 
a History of the United States, from their érst 5 
tlement as English colonies to the end of the ve 
1808 ; and a series of historical volumes, entit! 
Universal (istory Americanized, or an Histort 
View of the World, from the earliest Records to U 
Nineteenth Century, with a particular Reference 
the State of Suciety, Literature, Religion, and For 
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of Government of the United States of America. 
‘The first was published early in 1817, with a con- 
tinuation to the treaty of Ghent, by the reverend 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, and other literary gentle- 
wen (in 3 vols,, 8vo.) The latter, which had oc- 
cupied doctor Ramsay's leisure during more than 
forty years, was published in 1819 (12 vols., 8vo.) 
He died May 8, 1815, in consequence of wounds 
received two days previous from the pistol of a 
maniac, in open day, within a few paces of his 
dwelling. 

RAMSDEN, Jessx, an eminent mechanist and 
optician, was born at Halifax, in Yorkshire, in 
1738. He upplied himself to engraving, and, in 
the course of his employment, having to engrave 
several mathemati instruments, finally con- 
structed them himself. He married a daughter of 
Mr Dolland, the celebrated optician, and opened a 
shop in the Haymarket, whence he removed to 
Piccadilly, where he remained until his denth, in 
1890, Ramsden obtained a premium frum the 
beard of longitude, for the invention of a machine 
for the division of mathematical instruments; he 
also improved the construction of the theodolite, 
the pyrometer for measuring the dilatation of 
bodies by heat, the barometer for measuring the 
height of mountains, &c.; also the refrocting 
micrometer, and transit instrument and quadrant. 
He made great improvements in Hadley’s quadrant 
amd? sextant, and procured a patent for an amended 
equatorial, Mr Ramsden, who was chosen a fellow 
ot the rvyal society in 1786, was distinguished 
during the whole of his life by an enthusiastic 
attention to his own profession, which formed his 
amusement as well as his occupation; and such 
was his reputation, that his instruments were 
bespoken from every part of Europe; und ulti- 
mately to obtain the fulfilment of an order, was 
deemed a high favour. 

RAMSGATE; a fashionable bathing place in 
the isle of ‘Ihanet, fve miles from Margate, and 
seventy-two east of London. It has an excellent 
artibcial harbour, formed by immense piers, extend- 
ing 800 feet into the sea; more than 300 sail have 
been sheltered in it at once. Ramsgate derives its 
principal importance from the great resort of 
persons hither for sea-bathing, for which purpose 
the beach is particularly suited, in consequence of 
the smuvthness of the sands, the limpid clearness of 
the water, and the salubrity of the air. and beauty 
of the prospects. Here sre bathing-houses, con- 
veniently and handsomely fitted up, where cold, 
warm, shower, and sapour-baths are provi 
together with other accommodations for visitors. 
Qu the west cliff are the Isabella warm sea-water 
baths, the water fur the use of which is raised 110 
feet through an aperture in the rock, by means of 
machinery. Here are assembly-roums, public 
libraries, and reading-rooms; and the inns, 
taverns, lodging and boarding-houses in general, 
afford good accommodations, The erection of the 
harbour tended greatly to the improvement of 
the commerce of this purt, but the trade in timber 
from the Haitic, formerly carried on here, has been 
discontinued. The coasting-trade is considerable, 
much cual being imported; und off the coast 
the fishery is extensively prosecuted by large vee 
sels from the western ports, and by sume smail- 
craft belonging to Rumsgate. In 1829, there were 
seventy ships belonging ww this port, the burden of 
which sitogether amounted to 4397 tons, Steam 
packets poss hence to London every day during 
the senson, Here are two large yanis for ship- 
building, rope.waiks, and naval store-houses, ‘The 
wurkets we volley veiled by pesuns bringing for 
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sale, from France, fruit, eggs, and other articles. 
Population of the town and parish in 1831, 7,985. 

RAMUs, Perer, a philosopher of the sixteenth 
century, was a native uf France. He went to 
Paris about 15x3, when he was but eight years old, 
and became a lackey in the college of Navarre. 
Such was his strong inclination for learning, that 
he not only devoted to study all the time he could 
spare in the day, but also a part of the night. 
After attending a course of philosophy, he was 
admitted to the degree of M.A., on which occa- 
sion he contested the infallibility of Aristutle. His 
opinions excited vivlent opposition, and the partisans 
of the Aristotelian philosophy had recourse to the 
civil power, in urder to silence their adversary. 
His publications were prohibited, and ordered tuo 
be burnt before the royal cullege of Cambray, and 
he was commanded to abstain from teaching his 
doctrines, i 1543. Having obtained the patronage 
of the cardinal De Lorraine, the probibiuon of lec- 
turing was withdrawn ip 1547; aud, in 1551, he 
was appvinted royal professor of rhetoric and philo- 
sophy at Paris. His spirit of free inquiry ultimately 
led him to become a Protestant. This change 
ubliged him to flee from Paris; but, in 1563, he 
was restured to his chair. In the massacre of St 
Bartholomew's, 1571, Ramus was ane of the vic- 
tims. [lis works, relating to grammar, logic, 
mathematics, &c., are numerous. 

RANA. Under this head we shall not go into 
a description of this genus of reptiles, but shall 
confine ourselves to an account of the frogs which 
wnake so impurtant a of it. Toads the reader 
will fd described in a separate article. ‘The 
muzzle of frogs terminates more in a point than 
that of toads. The nostrils are visible at its 
summit. The teeth are very smail; the eyes large 
and brilliant, snd surrounded with a yellow circle ; 
the ears are placed behind them, and covered by a 
membrane. The muscles of frogs are considerable 
in relation to their bulk, and peculiarly elastic, 
strong, irritable, and sensible to the © action of gal- 
vanism. Their general seusibilit not appear 
to be ; they are killed with difBculty the 
heart contracts and dilates a long time after the 
death of the animal, and even when it has been 
extracted from the body. The ordinary mode of 
progression is by leaps. Frogs feed on the larves 
of aquatic insects, ot. worms, small mollusca, fies, 
&c., and always choose a prey which is living and 
in motion. They are useful in by destroy- 
ing great quantities of small slugs. These reptiles 


ded, | are usually found during the summer on the 


in humid places, in the grass of meadows, and on 
the banks of streamlets, into which they continually 
leap and dive, ‘They swim well amd without difi- 
culty by meaus of their hinder feet, the toes being 
united bya membrane. At the close of warm rains 
in the fine season, they frequently spread themselves 
through the country. ‘To this is owing the popular 
beliet in the rains of frogs—a very ancient preju- 
dice. Frogs are distinguished by a peculiar cry, 
terined creaking, particularly during rain and hut 
weather, in the morning and evening. During the 
feudal régime in France, when the castles were 
surrounded with water, it was the occupation of 
the slaves or villains to strike the water of the 
dikes morning and evening to prevent the frogs 
frum disturbing the repose of their masters. Even 
up to the period of the revolution, this custom 
existed in many places. As soon as the summer is 
over, and the weather hegins to be a little cold, 
the frugs luse their natural voracity, and cease 
eating. As the culd increases, they sink into the 
wud of devp waters, the bules of fvuntains, aud 
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sometimes even into ground not covered by water, | to go just over the parapet, rolls aml beunds zh. 
ud pase the winter in profound lethargy. ‘The ; killing, maiming, or destroying ail it meets 2 
female jays annually from six to twelve hundred | course, creating much more diorder, br ging - 
eggs; and frogs can live a great number of years | slowly, than if thrown from the puece with gra 
if thes escupe their enennes,—serpents, pikes, Viovence, As one of the effects of the bomb ra. 
vultures, storks, Ae.—which destroy immense | from its weight. the range of mortsrs is extres: 
quantuties of them. In Pranee they are much used | different from that of cannon, because the te7 
for food, and in Germany also. ‘The contiental | is pot pointed at a certain object. like the Lite 
pley sicrins employ their flesh. varioasly prepared, but inclined to the horizon at a cernam ang. 
a the treatment of a number of diseases, ‘There | that the bomb, being Uirown up obl:quey. mari 
Are numerous species of Us animal. ‘The green upon the place intended : hence it appear wait 
Sree vrana esculenta) is about two or Uiree inebes | mortar has no point-biank range, or, at ies. 
long, without reckoning the binder feet. ft] no use is made of it. AMicochet sianifies curt 1 
aboumls in stagnant waters on the continent. of | drake—a name given to the bounding of a fat su 
Europe aud in Asti, bit is less common in England | thrown almost horizontally into the water. |: « 
than the rand temporaria, Ut seldom comes to! the vpiuion of engineers formerly, that, by charz: 
lan). ail never renioses from the hanks of streams, ; the pieces high, the ball was thrown ta 8 grea: 
ponds, or dakes, “The rand temporarut, oc common | distance: hence the pieces were charged win 7 
frog of Foeland, is tolerabiy abundant throughout | thirds, or even the whole weight of the <-.. 
Europe, prefers wooded and mountainous situations, | order to impel it with greater velocity; bu: «x 
and frequents meadows and gardens during fine ; been discovered since, Chat the half or one t:ni 
weather. Lt is generally found en land in summer, | the weight of the ball is the Gttest charge fer ¢ 
At the approach of winter, it reures into tonntains | piece. lt may not be amiss to obverve here. 1! 
and ponds of pure water, but dees not bury itself | the range of cannon is greater in the mun:rg # 
in the mal at dhe bottom. ‘The rana clamifans, |} at might than at noon, and im cold than i b 
found in Carolus, of an ebscure colour, is the live. | Weather. ‘The reason is, that, at Uiese times, 
hese of all ksiown frogs, tt crouks continnally, | air being Jess heated, gives Jess way to ue da: 
and never removes far trom the shore. ‘The rand | tion of the powder, which being, by these ra 
pipiens, or bail frog, is the Jancest: species of this | confined, as it Were, to a <maller sphere of ai. 
Kenos, being three of four mehes broad, and six or | must have a stronger effect in) proportion. Wi 
eight in length, without including the feet; with l the lengths of caunon are propertisnalie % ¢: 
the limbs extended, it measures about eighteen height of the charge, the shot will be disctarz 
inches. Te inhabes North America, particulacly | with tie same velocity, whatever the calibre 5: 
the southern part of the United Sumes. dts ery as! be. The greatest distance to which a sheii ca! | 
very deep and hoarse. Tt ix very fond of young ; Uirown, with the stronwest charye, is litue m 
ducks ait gosligs, whiels it swaiows whole. On] than about 1800 or 2000 fathoms. 
Jevel ground, it makes leaps of from six to cight RANGER ; an officer of a forest, apponted 
feet. ‘The rana gruniens, of distinet from the pre- | drive the deer back from the purlieus, to pret 
ceding species, is tully ay large. Jt is found in the | trespasses, &e. 
West Tinlies, and is said to be able to clear, with a RANGOON (formerly Dagoon); a city :f B 
leap, a wall five feet high, The rena paradosa ws mab, in Pegu; 600 miles souuh-east of Ca.cz: 
found at Surinam, and in other countmes of South, lon, 6% 9 EL; lat. 16@ 47° N. Ie is the pric 
Amenea. As the adult ananal is less than the | port of the Birman empire, situated on a brace) 
tadpole, in consequence of the loss of an enormous | the Irrawaddy, or Ava. called the Hangoow nt 
tail and of some envelopanents of the body, some | Qurty miles from the sea, and was founded on: 
observers formerly supposed that the amsnal passed | year 1755, by Alompra, king of Hirmah, who 
from the frog to the tadpole state. and was subse- ltaken the country from the king of Pegu. 1 
quently transformed into a fish; this errur, huw- l river is cemmodiaus for building ships. and t 
ever, is completely retuted. forests of Birmah and Pegru yield teak wood. T 
RANCE. See Trappe, La. population has been estimated at SO,000, but 1 
RANELAGH ROLUNDA and GARDENS ; | wore than 12000.) It was taken by the English 
near Chelsea, built and opened for musical perfur- | 1824, but restored. The American Baptxt x 
mances, in 1742. Degenerating into a scene of | sionury society has a mission here. 
licentionsness, it was shut up in 1803, since which | RANK. Inthe article Goremonial nf Furey 
the buildings have been whally demolished, Purers, we have spoken of the former and prea 
RANGE, in gunnery; the path of a bullet. of) arrangement of rank among them. As to the ¢ 
the line it deserbes from the mouth of the pece to | Gnegens of rank among indiv iduals, these « 
the point where it lodges, Range is also the dis. | ulways be more marked in propurtion as the ¢. 
anee to which a bomb or cannon bad is thrown | ermsent of a couutry is arbitrary, and the cr 
from a yuece of artillery by the explosion of pun. | spint dead. The Roman and Byzantine impr 
powder, ‘The fight of a shot is distinguished by) courts exhibit a striking instance uf the impurusr 
artillery men into Gwo diferent ranges, of which | attached to these distinctions, when compere! © 
the first is caved the: pot-blank, and the second | the vigorous period of republican Rome. In Ros 
the random shot, Vo these niso may be added the | Uhe snost absolute povernment in Europe, the pev 
ricochet, or reliing and bounding shot, The powt- | are divided into fourteen classes : and whoever | 
blank range is the extent of the apparent. right | comes a member of one of the eight highest, recess 
line described by a ball discharged from a cannon, | nobility for himself and family. ‘The rank of : 
The random shot is when, by letting the breech these classes is estimated with reference ty milits 








down upon the bed of the carriage, the ball is | degrees ; thus a doctor of medicine. if we are rigl 
carried to its greatest: possible distance, and de- } ly informed, is equal in rank wa captain of infant! 
scribes a cueve inits tight. The mcochet is fired | lua country where the mania for titles is cari 
by elevating the piece from three to six degrees, ; lo such excess as in Gerinanys (see Conaseliar, (1 
and only charging it wih a quantity of powder | moral, amd the note to article Majesty), wt 1 
sufficient to carry the shot along the face of the | easly be imagined that there must have been = 
Werks attacked. ‘The shut thus discharged, so as | abundance of cuntested questions respecting 1" 
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works partake semewha! of the sty ie af his master, 
nied do not exhibit the eranleur, dignity, and power 
of lis later performances, but are sistasgmshed tor 
the sensabiiity ant feeling belonging to the earier 


school. His desire jor further improvement drew | 


lim a second (ime to Florence, where he zealonsly 
pursned his study of the old masters above men- 


honed. and where his acquamitiance with Pra Bar. 


tolomnee gave han a more correct’ knowledge of 
colouring, He seems to hive spent: the whole 
time of his residence in that city in his studies: at 
least itis known that be execuie Lthere nouhing but 
a few portraits and dhe cartoon for his Entombung 


of Chast, ‘This: picture stser€ he painted in Peru. 


ia, Whence it was atterwards transterred to the 
Sorghese palace ut Rome, ftis a aniracle of com. 
posven, design and expression, and wits surpassed, 
in these respects, by few of las subsequent: per- 
formances, Aster Gishing at, Raphael returned, 


for the third cine. to Piorence, where bis stames | 


became again tis chief cmployment; at least we 
are bie to point ont, with ceruaaty, a8 having been 
executed at this time, only the excelleut: Masonna, 


called La Bella GQardiarra (now in Paris’, and - 


nother Macho, with the Fathers of the Church 


snow an Brisseis', neither of which was. entirely | 


Gnished by Raphael. Elis repeated residence in 
Florence bad tue greatest influence. not only on 


himself. but on the whole of the mudern school of | 


art, He found that Camabue, Grate. Fiesole, and 
the Florentine artists of the time, could not only 
compete with his teacher, Perugino, ut all the 
departinents of art, but that some of tiem— Masuc. 
ow, Fra Filippo Lippi, Muriotty Albertinedl. Guar. 
landaio and Fra Bartolameo—surpassed hun in 
excellence of composition, correctness of design, 
and liveliness of colouring In the works of Glir- 
laadaio, and above all of Masaecio, he found, what 
he most desired, a grander style in toras, drapery, 
and outine, As Raphael tad already sequired (he 
excellences of the greatest masters of his time in 
Romagna. he now possessed timseif of those on the 
Florentine school, tor whieh he ever entertained a 
great esteens. A stroking proof of this: was bis 
copying, in bus dae, without the least alteration, 
two figures by Miasaccio, wlich may stil be seen 
in the Carmelite inonastery at Florence, namely, 
Adam and Eve driven trom Paradise by the Angel. 
Pope Jali tf lad empioyed Bramante in rebusld- 
fug St Peter's, and in the eotbelushment of the 
Vationn. At Dramante’s suggesuon, Raphael was, in 
LSS invited to Rome. ‘The pope received him with 
distingiushed favour, and the artists of Rome with 
the vreatest respect ere he exeented the Des- 
peta,or Dispute of the Pathers of the Church, on 
the wall ot the second chamber, called the afanza 
dela Sesnatura, next to the great hall af Coustan- 
tine, Between this painting aud his Entombing of 
Christ there as on simuar ty, which is got the case 
Wath los dater perornauces, Jo the grouping, also, 
he has adhered to the style of his earher predeces. 
sors; but the Desputa is by fae the more perfect a 
the two. AIL is dite, motion, aetion: the vanety of 
the characters is whnirable; every stroke is full at 
Meaning. Ee weslivide Raplael’s works nto sev. 
eral penods, the fast compreing hos earher per- 
forinances, executed in Che manner of Perugia, the 
second comprising those whieh he executed in 
Urbino, Florence, &e., we recognise in the Disputa 
the transiven to the third manner, whieh is still 
More clearly mamtested in the School of Athens, 
the second grand panting in Uns chamber, ‘This 
poting (which was probably preceded by the Par- 
wassus, the thicd preat parntuns of the room ads. 
Qtys far more freedom of haudiing, and more man- 


vlinessandeneryy. By it Raptiaes gine! oc 
pletely the tasour of the pope. that he o. - 
almosc all the trescoes of other artists in de}. 
can to be effaced, that the rooms iameta be ceo 
by him. Raphael painted! in cheir stead, aties:. | 
mentioned sfunca the allegorical nyureso. Thewe, 
Piiosophy, Justice, and Poetry, m thie corner: 
the ceuhng ; the Fall of Adam, Astrunomy, Aye 
and Marsyas, und Solomon's Juwlyment. all La. 
reference to the four principal figures of die ar 
ment; and, lastly, on the fourtd wal. user: 
windows, Prudence, Temperance. and Fora: 
below them, the emperor Justuidan, delivenne i 
Rowman law tu Pribonpian, and Gresury X. gi. 
the Decretalys to an) Advocate. and, under ue 
Moses aml an armed allegorical fizure. In 13. 
ali the pieces of the first sfaaza or Gau were 5 
ished. Accombng to) Vasari’s seeount, beh 
execoted several aess important but excenert te 
coe. (lsinadi ta St Aueustine’s, dhe Propews 1 
'Mbyls in Sta-Maria ciella Pace. and the eis. 
Mudenna di Foligno ins the Vatieau.. ‘le js 
gress Which Raphael made, in his peciiar «+. 
shown by his next painting in the steca, set 
puision of Hesoduras from the ‘Temple. Here 2 
style is far more earnest, grand, boi, andenerze. 
dhe execution far mre spirited amd inaster.y. ib 
was fullowed, in’ 1514. after the uccesswu uf - 
new pope, Leo X., by bis Lew the Great opi 
the Progress of Attila, the Deliverance of ic: 
‘fron Prison, and, on the ceiling of is aa: 
) Moses viewiny the baring Bish, the Builuug. 
‘the Ark, the Sacrifice of Esaac, and Jacob's Dect 
| Neariy contemporary with them are the foo. 
easei-jueces: the fainous Afadonaa del Pesce ji. 
| Kocurial), which was transterred, in) Pans. ir 
wool to canvass; his equally beanutul Ceci. 
Which is sand to have been rushed by Gin KR 
ano; a Holy Family, called La feria met 
| Escurial:; Ezekiel’s Dream; amour severa M 
'alonnas, that called Dell Linpannate; Christ bes 
tig the Cross, known by the name of L+ Sone 
(de Neda (how in Madrid’; Christ in Giurr. 





rounaed by saints; 2 edaygwe Santé; hit own js 
tnt now aa Munici ; the portrait ot Leo X. c 
jim Paris).&e, Albert Durer, induced by Raplar 
; Fepuuiuon, is said to have made him an oder it 
i friendship, and to have sent tii several ut lis oF 
fetchings, with his portrait. and to have rece.te 
| retucn, w pumber of drawings by Raphael's fin 
| With the Couflagrition of the Borgo (dacenin : 
| Borgo), extinguobed by the Prayers of Le R 
I phael began the third stanza of the Vauew. 1 
| work is a muster-piece for Strength and ensh 
l expression, beauty of forms, excellence of EMI. 
igi variety. it was followed by the Coronating 
Charlemazne, Leo H.'s Vindication of Hime 
‘before Charlemagne, and the Victory of Leo I' 
over the Saracens at Ostia (on wlich, howerr 
| Raphitel’s scholars were expployed in working {> 
this designs. He next completed the fuser. 
(duegie of the Vatican palace, by which the neu 
Trommunicate, amd which had been left unfine'« 
iby Usrnmante, aid furnished designs fur the possi 
jones aid stucco-work with whiek they were lo 
| warned. “The execution of the paintings {excer 
ing four done by himself’) Raphael intrusted * 
Giulio Romano and some of his ouier pupiis, at 
the stueco-work to John of Udine. In this «3 
was formed a complete series of works of art, whir 
! have exalted the patauce of the Vauean into a tec 
Pleo of the are. The pope. charmed with the e+ 
Pcedience of these performances, ¢ onimitted to t: 
pioel the decoration oa: another stance of the Vide 
Pwatle inees of the saimts and apostles, appe ‘nia 
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him superintendent of all the embellishments of 
this palace, and loaded him with marks of honour. 
During this time, Raphael produced many other 
excellent pieces, prepared designs for several pal- 
aces in Rome and other cities of Italy, and finished 
the Madouns for the church of St Sixtus in Pia- 
cenza (now in Dresden), unquestionably one of the 
master-works of his pencil. ‘The loftiness, dignity, 
und sublimity, combined with sweetness, grace, 
and beauty, which reigu in this picture, render it 
inimitable. Other works of this period are St 
Michael, the portraits of Beatrice of Ferrara, of 
his beloved Furnarina, of Carondelet (now in Eng- 
land), of count Castiglione, and of the beautiful 
Joanna of Arragon (both in Paris). Of the last 
there are two excellent copies, which are often 
represented as the work of the artist himself, one 
in the pussession of count Fries at Vienna, the other 
of Wocher at Basle. ‘To this time, also, belong the 
frescoes in the Farnesina, representing the life of 
Psyche in twelve pictures, and Galatea, all, except 
the last, executed by his scholars ; also the designs 
from the fable of Psyche, altogether different from 
the former, thirty-eight in number, and the Ma- 
donna della Seggiola (vow in Paris). It was pro- 
bably at a inter period that Raphael prepared for 
Augustino (shigi designs for the building and deco- 
ration of a chapel in Sta-Maria del Popolo, and for 
Leo X. the celebrated cartoons (see Curtoons) for 
the tapestry of one of the chambers of the Vatican. 
These tapestries were afterwards annually exhibited 
in the Vatican, on the festival of Corpus Christi, 
but have lately been dispersed. This is the more 
to be lamented, since they have often been preferred 
to the stanze uf Raphael, in point of composition, 
loftiness of character. variety of expression, group- 
ing, attitudes, &c. For paiuting the fourth stanza 
—the hall of Constantine, in oil—Raphael left only 
a few sketches, especially of the battle between 
Constantine and Maxentius, which were used by 
Giulio Romano and his other scholars, to whom the 
labour was eventually entrusted. The pictures, 
however, of Justice and Benignity, in this hell, 
were probably executed by his own hand. Several 
easel-pieces also seem to have been executed by 
him about this period ; among others, John in the 
Desert (of which there exist several copies, namely, 
in Florence, in London, in the gallery of the king 
of the French, in Vienna, and in Darmstadt: the 
copies ure so , and so much slike, that the 
original cannot be distinguished, and is not known); 
his Madonna and Child, on whom an angel is 
strewing flowers, and a St Margaret. Raphael's 
last snd unfinished painting—the Transfiguration 
of Christ—is in the Vatican. Although critics 


have ubjected to this painting that it cuntains two | best 


subjects, and consists of twu pictures, every one 
must concede that it is the most perfect master- 
piece which modern art has produced. The com- 
posiuon is so noble, the design so perfect, the 
expression su elevated and sublime, the characters 
“0 eel) the colouring (as far as it from 
8 ) so true amd vi us, that it surpasses a 
his other works in these. points. The head of 
Christ, in which this combination is most admired, 
is said tu have been his last labour. Attacked by 
a violent fever, which was increased by improper 
treatment, this great artist died at the age of thirty- 
seven years. [lis body was laid out in state in his 
study, before his TransSguration, and consigned, 
with great p. to the church of Sta-Maria Ro- 
tonda (furmerly the Pantheon), where his bunes 
still rest, with the exception of his skull, which was 


afterwanis placed in the academy of St Luke. His | ing. 
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and placed there by Corlo Maratti, and by the epi- 
taph of cardinal Bembo :— 
lle hic est Raphael, timust quo sospite vines 
Magna rerum parens, et muriente mori, 
All contemporary authors describe Raphael as 
kind, obliging, modest, and amiable, equally re- 
and beloved by high and low. The beauty 
of his Sfgure, and his noble countenance, which in- 
spired confidence, prepossessed the beholder in his 
favour at first sight. He died unmarried, though 
by no means averse to women. In accordance with 
his last will, his property went to his favourite 
scholars, Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni. 
When we consider the number of Raphael’s paint- 
ings, however severe we may be in judging of their 
genuineness, it seems hardly credible that the entire 
compass of a human life could be sufficient for their 
execution. They prove the wonderful fecundity of 
his genius, and the facility with which he executed. 
It is moreover to be considered, that Raphael fur- 
nished the designs for a great number of pieces 
executed by his scholars ; devoted much study to 
his most important paintings (as is shown by the 
numerous sketches of Madonnas, of the school of 
Athens, of the Dispute of the Fathers, &c.); and, 
in many cases, first drew all his figures naked, in 
order the better to adapt the drapery and its folds 
to their respective nttitudes. And if we further 
refiect that the supervision of the building of St 
Peter's church, and the preparation of designs for 
the erection of other churches and palaces, with 
several other collateral tasks, were im on 
him, we must be struck with the highest admiration 
of his genius. At first, his design conformably with 
the taste of the times, and the instruction which 
he had received, was somewhat stiff and dry. After 
studying with assiduity nature and the antiques, 
he formed for himself an ideal, which, by its har- 
mony with nature, touches the feelings, while the 
Greek ideal rather overpowers by its loftiness. In 
his manhood, his pencil acquired greater freedom, 
and his figures became full of life and motion, His 
drapery, always simple and light, io his latest 
ieces generally forms large masses, and is excel- 
ently arranged so as not to conceal the parts 
intended to be shown. In foreshortening, and in 
perspective, he was imperfect. In colouring, he 
was at first dry; till, taught by Fra Bartolomeo, he 
consulted nature alone. Although, in this depart- 
ment of the art, he never reached the excelience of 
Correggio or ‘Titian, his colours always appearing 
too heavy and dull, yet his St Juhn in Florence, the 
Fornarina, and his Transfguration, show how far 
he had advanced ; and only from these pictures can 
we form a judgment; for his other works, of the 
period, were generally executed by his schol- 
ars, or, at most, retouched by him. The distribu- 
tion of light and shade Raphael understood very 
well; but, with respect to the chiaro-scure, he is 
by no means to be compared with the above-men- 
tioned great colourists. On the other hand, com- 
position and expression must almost be cunsidered 
as Raphael's exclusive property; and in these 
respects he has never found a rival. He always 
selected the moment of action which expressed 
most clearly the dispositions of the actors. A void- 
ing all unnecessary exertion of strength, all excess, 
occupied solely with the object to be represented, 
he endeavoured to give to his persons just so much 
motion as was requisite. Thence it is that we fre- 
quently find in his works straight, simple attitudes, 
which are, nevertheless, su beautiful in their place, 
and leave so much room for the expression of feel- 
Unlike other artists, he frst meditated on the 


woud is indicated by his bust, executed by Naldini, | whole uf the scene w be represented, and the geo- 
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eral character of the expression ; next proceeded! from Russia, till 1S14, during a severe vege 3 
to the figures, and lastly to the single parts of thean, | which he displayed great talent and briilisnt ©: 
In this way, his figures possess a harmony which | age, and not tillall means of defence were exhas: 
many other artists have aimed at in vain The and he was compelled by famine, did he aca 
most distingmshed of his scholars were Giulio Pipi lute. He was taken, as a prisoner of war, to kee 
Romano, Francesco Penni il Fattore, Poliduro Cal- Returning to France in 1814, he was receited ¢:; 
dara di Caravargio, Benvennto Garofalo, John of | distincuon by the king, and, in March, 1915, v: 
Udine, Bartoloweo Ramenghi il Bagnacavallo. | intrusted with the command of the first corz: co 
These, with their followers, and later imitators, | mee, destined to retard the progress of Napuisy 
constitute the Roma school, founded by Raphael, | Bue when the defection of the whole army renin 
which has ever been distinguished above others for | ali resistance impossible, Rapp also went over: 
the excelleuces which belonged to its founder, | Napoleon, who made him commander of the ur 
The latest Lives of Raphael are those of Braun | of the Rhine, which occupied the lines on the Li: 
(Wiesbaden. T8135), of Fuseli (Zumeh, 1815), and of, ler and from Weissenberg, and extended a.cte 
Quatremere de Quincey Paris, IS25}, 0 Marco | Rhine as far as Huningen. After severa: bau 
Antone (Aut, Riad engraved Raphael's | with an enemy of superior force, Rapp rere 
drawings, and Raphael himself’ is suid to have | under the cannons of Strasburg. When La 
etched the anthues of some ot the plates. A Cata- i AVIEL returned a second time to Paris. Faz: 
logue des Estampes grivees dapres Rafael, par | retained the command of the fifth division, gras 
Tauriscus Eubeous (count: Lepell), appeared at: him by Napoleon, dil September of the same yer 
Frauktort on the Mame, io ESI0; and the Réades ! when the army was disbanded. He retired i 
calyuces et deainées apres 3 Tableaur de Raph.,' estates, but soon returned to Paris. Wiens 
accompagnees dela Gravure au Trait et de Notiwes | wews of Napoleon's death arrived, Rapp was sii 
Anat. efernt., by Fier, David (Paris, 1822), These | the person of the king. ‘The information ane 
Give pieces are the tga Dei, La Perle, La Vist} lim so strongly, that he expressed his teers 
fation (Mince engiived by Desnoyers). La J irryge alomd:—"* 1am not ungratetul,” he said, and - 
au Pussen, and Lo Spasono which were cacried mehately withdrew. The king, informed if 4 
to France in S13, were retouched there, amd re. ( comluct, sent fur him, and thus askdressed tun :- 
tured to Spain TRL. Rapp, [know that you are greatly afeced: 
RKRAVIN DE THOYRAS, Paci, a historian, | Uns information: this dees honour to your her 
born at Castres. in Languedoc, in 1661, studied and TL only love and esteem you the more for r, 
law under his father, who was an advocate, umil | Rapp died in 18z1, being at the time lieutens 
the revucation of the edict of Nantes drove hint to; general of the cavalry. Alter his death apprin 
Briuun, and subsequently to Hollaud, where he | die interesting Sfémorres due General Rapp. 
entered a company of French cadets. In L689, le | par Laimeme (Paris, 1823). See Mém dest. 
followed the price of Orange into Britain, and dis- | feaporamas, ist No,; these are genuine; 3 fom 
tingushed himself atthe hate of the Boyne, fn] cditian was declared spurious by the widuw uf it 

ATU, he settled at Wesel, at the duchy of Cleves, | general. 
and devoted himself to) the composition of bis RAPPAHANNOCK 3 a river of Virginia, whi 
History of England. He died nt Wesel in 1725. | rises in the Blue ridge, and runs east-sonthe 
His great work, L'Matore d Angleterre (Uague, | about 180 iniles, and flows into Chexapeake tn 
LO vols , sta, b25—1 726), has been twice trans. | twenty-five miles suuth of the Pousmac. It pe 
lated into Raygliste; and Tiodal continued it up to; the owns of Falinoutds, Frederic-burg. Port Ror: 
I 














Mw. Pts prohx aod ananimatel, but impartial, | aml Leeds, and is navigable to Fredericsburg. | 
and contains mucls solid information. miles, for vessels of 130 or 140 tons, 

RAPP, Jons, count of. a French general during RARDEPAN ; a river of New Jersey, formed 
the revolutionary war, was born in Atsatia, in 572. | two branches which unite twenty miles abuve \: 
In 178s, he entered the military service, As aid | Beanswick. — [t) becomes navigable two p. 
of general Desaix, he aceaupamed him during the | above that city, ata place called Bragezicicé Les 
campaigns in Germany aed Egypt After Desxux | eg. It passes Amboy, and then widens into Ks 
had fallen at Marengo, Rapp became aid to Bona. | tan bay, which is immediately connected wat U 
parte, to whom he had carried information of De- | ocean. 
saix's death. In 1802, he execated the cominis- RAS; Arabian for dead, and prefixed to sm 
sion which he had received from the first consul to | of promontomes or capes, 
exhort the Swiss toa cessation of hostilities, and to KASCLANS, of RAPFZEN : a Seclavonic wl 
proffer the mediation of France in the confliet of | which formerly inhabited Servia and Lyra, bu: 
parties, whieh had destroyed the tranquillity of the | present is spread Uirough Seclivonia, Lower Hu 
country since its occupation by the Frenels armies. | gary, Transylvania, Moldavia, and Wallachia, Th 
The Swiss submitted to Bonaparte’s decision. dn: protess the Greek faith, but shany of them bs 
the following year, Rapp was despatched to the | jomed the Catholic church. 
snouth of the Fibe to supermtend the erection of RAS exanthéma); an ernption of the skin. 
works to protect the country aygonst the landing of | consists of red patches on the skin. diffused irreg 
the British On the breakmg out of the war | lacy over the body. Portions of the cuticle a 
Against Austria. in 1805, he accompanied Napoleon, | often elevated in a rash, but the elevations are o 
nod. after the battle of Austerlitz, where he threw | acuminated, The eruption is usually accomyans 
the Russian guards into confusion by a bold attack | with a general disorder of the constitution, a 
with his cavalry, and took prince Repo prisoner, | terminates in a few days by cuticular exfoliations 
he was made brigadier eeneral. dn the war with RASPBERRY. The common cultivated ray 
Prussia and Russia, he also tonght with reputation, | berry rubus deus) has o woody rvot, from whi 
and, inthe summer of 1907, received the chief com- | arise several upright stems, attaining the height 
wnand in Dantac, in the room of general Lefebvre. | tree or four feet, and rough with numeruss £ 
With the exception of a short interruption in 182, prickles: the inferior leaves are pinnate , compos 
When he distinguished himself in Ihussia, he re- | of five oval acute toothed leaflets, green above, at 
thained seven years commander of Dantsic, which | whitish and downy beneath; Use superior oves & 
he detended aiter the retreat of the French army | ternate; the flowers are white, and raber small 
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cine, render it a very objectionable resource.; in preat quant 
The brown rat measures about nine inches, and is, country makin 
of a light brown colour, intermingled with ash and ' ground, which 
tawny. ‘The colour of the throat and belly is of a Sparrman give: 
dirty white, inclimng to gray. 1t has pale, flesh- 1 dible account a 
coloured, naked feet, with a tail of the same length | the highest pas 
as the body, au) covered with small dusky scales, : abont, placing 
with short hairs Uamy scuttered between.—The | their being daz 
bluck rat was much more common previous to the | signs for its chi 
introduction of the brown ent than at present. it ' it may the bett 
is now found only in situstions to which the brown | koo, which liv 
rat has nut extended, and is almost as injurious and! their hives. F 
destructive, resembling it closely in manners and the stiffuess of 
habits, It is of a deep iron-gray, and indeed near- | only from the s 
ly of a black colour above, and of an ash colonr on, tacks of more 
the lower parts of its beady. [ts legs are nearly | has a blunt nes 
naked, aml on its fore feet, instead of the rudimen- . short legs, furn 
tal thumb. it has a claw. ‘The length, from the | deeply grooved 
nose to the root of the tail, is seven juches; the! upper part of | 
tail itself is almost enzht inches long. Ht has been | except that fro. 
wu matter of dispute, whether this animal was intro- { the tail. ‘The 
duced into Europe from America, or was originally | of the tail, twe 
taken hence to that quarter of the world. Bluanen- | amd three quart 
bach, who has devoted niaelt attention to the sub- RATION, au 
ject, states it as his opinion that the black rat was . bread, drink as 
carried from Europe to America, Gureilaso de la | for bis daily s 


Vega states, that it was first introduced into South 
America by the Furopeans, about the year 1546, 
and Geraldus Cambrensis speaks of them in Europe 
previous to the discovery of America. 

RATAFIA. See Ligueur. 

RATAN (calamus ; a genus of palins, but wide- 
ly differing in habit from the rest of that family, 
and, in this respect, somewhat resembling ule grass- 
es. The species have all perennial, long, round, 
solid, jointed, unbranching stems, extremely tough 


several rations, 
number of atte: 

RATIONAL 
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ly used in Gerr 
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Romans, and ¢ 
was, ns early a 
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and plable, often ascending among the branches of | brought to hgh 


trees, but without prickles or tendrils, 
iu profusion along the bunks of rivers in tropical 
Asia and the neighbouring isiamls. All the spe- 
cies are very useful, and are applied to various pur- 
poses: the fruit and young stesms of all furnish no- 
triment, und a drink is Stained from the liquid 
which fows from wounds made inthe spadix. One 
species is even cultivated for its fruit, wluch is about 
the size of a walnut, and covered with scales. Cer- 
tain species furnish cables, cords and withes of ex. 
ceeding strength ; others are split into strips: for 
inaking the seats and hacks of chairs, baskets, and 
other light and elegant articles of furniture; those 
which are larger and firmer, and whose joints are 
more distant, afford elegant walking-sucks ; in 
short, the economical purposes to which the vari- 
ous species of ratans are applied, are very numer- 
ous, even in northern climates. A trade in rutuns, 


They grow | Apilalfingians, 


ter the deposits 
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to considerable extent, is carried on fram several of | 1001 feet long 
the East India islands to China, which is the princi. | Danube. The 


pal market fur them. 


ed, but cleat, 


RATE; the name of the classes into which ships | to assemble, w 


; of war are divided iu the navy, according to their | several other | 
force aml magintude, thus the first rate compre. | ‘There are seve 

hends all stups of 100 puns and upwards; second | ties. "The mar 
| rate includes all ships carrying from 90 to 98 guns, bleached wax. 
upon three decks; third rate covsists of ships from | here dyed Turk 

64 to 80 cannon; fourth rates consist of ships from | commerce. N 
59 to 60 gune, upon two deeks and the quarter-deck. | the late archbi: 
a All vessels of war under the fourth rate are usually Dalberg, erect 
comprehended under the eenert| munes of frigates, « who died here, 
and never Appear an the line of battle. ‘They ure tle of five days 

divided into two rates, vig. fi A rates, mounting and in Ratish 

from 32 to 40 or 44 guns; ond cath rates, of from , cuy lost 134 he 

20 to SU pubis. ity by pillage ' 

‘ RATLL (rateluxs mellirorus ; a species of ani. Lat, 40° 0" 53° 
mals allied to the gluttons, inhabiting the southern) RATLINES 

part of Africa. It lives on honey, which it procures | shrouds of a st 
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advantage. The commanding general always re-) which flows fro 
connoitres himself, but he must of course rely much | den take the 
on his aids-de camp, as he cannot go every where | the river below 
himself; nor is he allowed to expose himself so] miles of the | 
much as is neceswiry, an some occasions, to obtain | places a cons): 
the requisite intornmation, The choice of the aide | Raft, upon wh. 
de-camp is therefore of the utmost: importance. | nnd willows, 
Recunnustering not nnfrequently brings on engége- | injury to the t 
ments, and considerable bodies of troops ulten| retanis the se 
marek out to cover the reconnoitering party, and | country above 
to make prisoners if possible, in order to obtam ! the United Sta 
information from them. ‘The bad success of Napo-« higher claims, 
leon in his last campaigns has been partly ascribed, | prairies, and tii 
with much probability, by French writer them. | country for nei 
selves, to the unceasing activity of the Cossacks, ! steam buats | 
which in many cases prevented the aids-de-camp | moderate stag 
of the French emperor from obtaining the informa. | removed. “Tly 
tion which they were commisstaned to seek, and’ general goven 
induced them to supply from their own invention | for its removal 
the deficiences in their observations, into many chas 
RECORDER ; a person whom the chief magis- | hayous and Ja 
trates of any city or town corporate, having juris- | breadth of its — 
diction and a cuurt of record within their precincts, | the Raft than 
associate with them for their better direction in} is three or fou 
legal proceedings, He is usualy a person expe-| about a thous 
rienced in the law, fronn its mout. 
RECTANGULAR FIGURES and SOLEDS are” Mississippi, an 
those which have one or more mght angles. Wii ler a great di 
regord to the solids, they are commonly said to be. alurvions ty th 
rectangular when their axes are perpendicular to to this. Cotta 
the planes of their bases. but sugar cane 
RED BAY. See Lawrel. to sucveed bet! 
RED BOOK OF THE EXCHEQUER is an; in this valley. 
ancient recon, in which are registered the names) Natchitoches, ‘ 
of those that held lands, per baroniam, in the time | to it, The ail 
of Henry Ht. It bas uo some things as the| river are aise 
number of hydes of land in many of the English! spreads from: 
counties) relating to the times before the conquest. | never become 
RED BUD. This name is often applied to the | the winters an 
cercts Canadensis. See Judas Tree. earher than a: 
RED CRDAR. See Sniper, will probably | 
RED RIVER, one of the prmecipal branches of! and ats branch 
the Mississippi, rises at the base of a range of the. sippi | The cu 
Rocky mountains, calied the Caous mountiuns, | the United St 
near Santa Fe. in Mexico. ‘Uhere are many | indigo and tob: 
streams msing in the same mountains, and flowing | whole length | 
seperately fur three or four hundred miles, and at | 250 miles, fo 
length umting to torm the Red river, The Blue | the Mississippi 
Fiver, and the False Washita, are the largest | probably disch 
branches which it receives within the first four ori Mexico, at sot 
five hundred miles of its course, Of the tract of i with the Mis: 
country watered hy these upper branches. and even; occupies its: ft 
of the water. themselves, our Knowledge is very | through which 
limited ‘The Pawtees are the principal inhabitants | course, is of a1 
of that region. After the river enters Louisiana, | the waters, and 
the south hank of as the boundary, for a jong dis. Red river i 
tance, between the Pinted States and the province | northern part ¢ 
of ‘Vexas, Prow bo sides at continues, ast pro. | Winmper, asd 
ceeds, to receive large tributaries. A great part; from the sour 
obits course as Chrough debebtint prairies, of a( lake. 
rich, red sad, and covered with grass, and vines REID SFA, 
wiach bear deliciaus gripes, About a hundred miles | ofraticnes Sinus 
above Natchitoches, commences what is called the} ocean, dividin 
Raft. ‘This isa swampy expansion of the alluvion | Atriea, tal 
to the width of twenty or thirty miles. The river} the straits of 1 
divides into a great wumber of channels, many of | where it appr 
them shallow ; and fur ages these channels have | Mediterranean 
been hecuming clogeed with a mass of fallen) about 1490 mil 
tinber carried dewn from the upper parts of the | vb0. This sea 
river. The nver fides channels between these | commerce than 
extensive masses Of tinsber, and sometimes under] rendered diffe 
them ; amd there are places where the Raft covers! coral rocks eilt 
the whole river. so that it cau be crossed on hore. ! and by the pau 
back. Hoats descend by passing round these! harhuurs are Su 
places. They fuiluw sume stream ubuve the Raie.! Mas-uah on tt 
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rope through a block. Hence to pull a rope out 
ut a block is called warcerenz. 

REFERENCE. See -frditration. 

REFLECTION. See Optics. 

REFLECTORS = See Burning Mirrors. 

REFORMATION, ‘lhe reformation of the 
church, in us head and members, had become the 
watchword of all the lovers of morality amd religion 
us rarly as the fifteenth century, Chrisuanity, 
which was intended tw elevate mankind, and to 
tmaake then happy, had been diverted more and 
more, in the hands of its priests, from its original 
design. The successful endeavours of the Koman 
Dishops to extend their spiritual sway over all Christ- 
endomn, to direct Uhe actiuns of kings, and ute im- 
provement ot society, undgubtediy cuntributed 
much, in the confusion of he ages which followed 
the srruption of the barbarians into Southern Eu- 
rope, to suften the savage manners of the race 
Which had wampled down the uld world, with what- 
ever remained of refinement, ‘The Christian mis- 
sigmanes amd Monks sowed the seeds of milder 
tnappers in the German forests, and among the por- 
thern barbarians, and promoted the civilizavon of 
the converted nations, Musi beneficial conse- 
quences resulted trom Une unity of faith and worship; 
fron the dependence of all the Western churches on 
Rome ; from Wat legislative supremacy over the 
nations which compelled the popes to adopt a setlled 
policy, in the middle ages ; and the Roman church 
may justly claim preat merit in regard to the gra- 
dual turmation of European society. But the church 
enjoyed her victory with so lide muderation ; her 
servants Vigluted so upenly in their lives and doc- 
trines, Uke spirit of their Divine Master, that ue 
Opposition to prestly despotism which had early 
arisen in the Rast.and had been transmitted through 
humerous sects to the secret sucieties of Uhe middle 
ages, became quite uctive in the thirteenth century, 
wund grew nore violent in proportion as the papal 
power sought to exterminate it with lire and sword. 
The question, What ts truly Christian, and condu- 
eive to human happiness, in the doctrines and usages 
of the Roman church ? must often have been sug- 

ested tu the minds of sincere clergymen and intel- 
igent laymen. ‘The arrogance of Ue priests exas- 
perated the princes ; the encroachments of the men- 
dicant friars did injury to the secular ecclesiastics ; 
and a thousand innocent victims of the inquisition 
called for vengeance. Suill the authority of the 
pope over the public mind, even in the fourteenth 
century, was such #3 scarcely to sufler the mur- 
wuunngs of diseuntent to be heanl. The writ 
ings of Wickeliffe gq. v.) in England soon reached 
the contisent, and aroused Huss (q. Vv... with his 
Bohemian followers. But the fitteenth century 
was not ripe for wu reform, and the papal party 
Was strong chough Ww suppress every allenipt to- 
wards improvement, as uppears alike from the 
conduct of the princes and the people at the break- 
ing out of the Hussite disturbances, and from 
the results of the councils of Constance and Basle. 
But, soon after, the views of scholars were enlarged 
by Whe study of the classics, revived by the emigra- 
tien of a few learned Greeks ; the means of infor- 
tation were vastly increased by the urt of printing; 
materials for thinkmg were laid before the peuple 
by instructive works in the vulpar tongues, and by 
the new universities, of which seven were instituted 
in Gerinany alone, between 1451 and 1502; the 
miaunber of learned men increased ; and the intelli- 
gence for which the reformation was to open a Way 


spirit. Savongrola (q. v.) arose iur this | 
Florence; but the saune funeral pile cuns 
and his work together. Some munarch 
tempted somettung. Charies VIII. ¢ 
caused the Sorbonne, in 1497, to deciare 

ent that a council should be held etery 

for effecting reforms in the church, and i 
wise the bishops should assemble fur ua 

Maximilian I. laid befure the Ruman 

strong remunstrances of the German pripc 
in the diets of 1500 and 151u. By the in 
France, an independent council was beld; 
1511, in spite of Pope Julius Il ; but ai 
few speakers conducted themselves witli g 
hess, it was soon overthrown by its own | 
and by the decrees of the council ia the 
which was opposed to it in 1512, and wh 
in the hands of the pepe, to palliate his 
anew. In general, in all the plans that had 

posed fur the reformation of the abuses of t 
on one side political ends had tou often b 
mixed, and on the other, in the heat u! re 
individual wrongs, the chief faults in ux 
and discipline of the church, from which al 
evils originated, hud been too much ot 
Hence nuthing took place but fruitiess dis 
violent persecutions of the imunuvators, or 

litical neguciations, in which the pope ai 
vailed in the end. The services of Reucl 
in the cultivation of the Greek lanauage 
victory uver the oppusers of learning m 
had an nnportant effect. The cultivated 
the sound understanding which appear 
writings of Erasmus, addressed to the mm 
guished men in church and state, exerte 
mfluence, and promoted buth the cuit 
classical learning and the diffusiun of lik 
on the subject of religion. Of still grea 
uver the mass of the people was the host « 
¢pigrams, caustic alleguries, and coarse _ 
the expense of the church and the monks, 
nard (q. v.) the Fox to the more delicate | 
these two scholars, who were not anient 

enough to takea decisive step. Thus by th 
rence of favourable circumstances. and by 
Kress of a new spirit struggling for light 

ay the way of truth was gradually la 
Thé*centre of Europe, together with ti 
which had long subinitted with reluctance 

was ready to countenance the boldest mea 
Shaking off the priestly yoke, of which the 
inust reflecting men had become impatie 
nu one anticipated the quarter whence the | 
would be struck. Frederick 111. elector uf 
a wise prince, but a sealous Catholic, am 
collector of relics only followed the example 
German princes in establishing a university 
tenberg (1502), whither, among other lear 
he invited Martin Luther, an Augustine | 
Erfurt, to be professor of theulogy. This 
B powerful mind, and distinguished more 
deep piety, and strung love of truth. than fc 
sive erudition—was well acquainted with ¢ 
Scriptures, and, by a visitto Rome, in 1510 
business of his order, had also become au 
with the corruptions of the papal court. 

was created pope in 1513. Little adlected 
universal desire fur refurmation in the chi 
scemed placed at its head merely to empla 
venues in the gratification of his princel: 
Albert, elector of Mentsz and archbishop of 
bnrg, 8 prince of a similar character, receiv 


wean to uct generally and powerfully. ‘Che reform | Leo, in 1516, permission to sell indulgence: 
Which the bberal divines had warmly advised, with , his own jurisdiction, on condition of sharing 
hitle success, nuw waited but the call uf a master ; fils with the pope. La this trafic, Albert am 
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ony, as the emperor, engaged in 1521, in the war 
with France, or occupied in Spain, almost wholly 
hint sight of religious affairs in Germany, and exch 
prince did what he pleased in his own territory. 
But that Frederic the Wise, although he did not 
eall himself an adherent of the reformers, yet. pro- 
tected the herves of the reformation, ix easily ex- 
plained from the concen which be took ia the pro- 
sperty of the Wittenberg university, from his 
nprightness, his gradually increasing conviction 
of the justice of the views of Luther and his 
friend Spalatin, who managed every thing at the 
court of Frederic, Leo's successor, Adrian VI, 
who was himself desirous of a reformation, in 
answer to his demand for the extirpation of the 
doetrines of Luther, received a list of a hundred 
complaints from the German states assembled at 
the diet of Nuremberg in 1522, in which even the 
Catholies joined against the papal chair. The 
people of Wittenberg were , therefore, as little im- 
peded in their attempts at a reform in religious 
worship beginning with the mass), as those ot Zii- 
nich, whixe rapid progress in the change of their 
religious doctrines and rites found the most power- 
ful support in the governments of the northern can- 
tons; am! Luther was even obliged to hasten from 
the Wartburg to quell the tumalts excited by the 
turbulent seal of Carlstadt. While te was pub- 
lishing Ins translation of the New ‘Testument, the 
fruit of his exile, which was soon followed by the 
Old, and Melancthon his Loci Conununes (the first, 
and, for a long time, the best exposition of the Lu- 
theran doctrines, first published in 152t), serious 
preparations tor the reform of papel abuses were 
made in Deux-Ponts, Pomerania, Silesia, in the 
Saxon cities (af which Leissnig was the first after 
Wittenberg’, and in Suabia. Luther's liturgy had 
ho svoner appeared, in 1523, than it was adopted 
in Magdeburg and Elbingen. The new church 
was not without its martyrs. In 1522, the inquisi- 
tion in the Netherlands secured it this honour by 
the execution of some Augustines, who favoured 
the new doctrines. Translations of the Bible inte 
French and Dutch snow appeared. In the very 
heart of France, at Meaux,a Lutheran church was 
urgunized. In vain did the Sorbonne condemn the 
principles of Luther; in vain was the execution of 
the edict of Worms against religious innovations 
resolved upon at the diet of Nuremberg, in 1524, 
and the convention of Ratisbun; in vain did George, 
duke of Saxony, Henry, duke of Brunswick, Aus- 
tria, France, Spain, and the spiritual princes of the 
empire, labour to suppress the recormation by the 
perrecution of the followers of Luther in their 
states, ‘The same year, Luther laid aside his cow!; 
monasteries were deserted; priests in Saxony and 
Switzerland married. In 15%35, John, successor of 
Frederie in the Saxon electorate, Philip, landgrave 
ot Hesse, and Albert of Brandenburg, duke of 
Prassia, pubbely declared themselves Lutherans. 
All their territories, Livonia, a considerable part of 
Iungory and Austria (Bohemia had already been 
gained by the Mussites), Limeburg, Celle, Nurem- 
yeeg, Strasburg, Frankfort on the Maine, Nord- 
hausen, Brunswick, Bremen, embraced the new 
doctrines, and a great number of the most respect- 
able clergymen and theologians in Germany followed 
the example of Luther, who married Catharine 
von Bora, formerly a nun. Sweden received the 
reformation in 1527, under Gustavus Vasa, throuvh 
the labours of Olaf and Lorenzo Petri: and its ex- 
ample was soon followed by the preater part of 
Lower Saxony and the north of Westphalia, Ham- 
burg and Lubeck, The tranquillity of this period, 
resulting fru Uie absence of Ue emperor, during 


which the reformation advanced with a» 
rapidity, and almost without any impedim 
rupted the dispute of Luther with Zuis 
Erasmus (see these articles, and Lord: 
less than the apprehensions of a war, « 
1528 by the information of a secret alla 
Catholic states against the Protestant ; a 
measures on the part of the latter were | 
culty prevented by Luther's earnest exha 
peace. This circumstance, however, 
party in favour of reform more closely ; 
their general protest against a decree of | 
Spires, in 1529, they received, in 1541, 
of Protestants, ‘They now, therefore, for: 
tinct political party (Corpus Er :ngelicor 
as the emperor returned to Germany att 
a threatening attitude, they were forced 
decisive measures. After the visitatic 
taken fur the organization of the churc 
with the aid of Melanchthon’s instruction 
ther's catechisms, which appeared in 1: 
the teaching of the people in schools and 
by faithful ministers was gradually it 
Melanchthon was employed to draw up a 
sition of the Lutheran doctrines ; which 
scribed by the princes already united by t 
of Torgau (1526) and the convention of S 
1529) (see Sehirabach, Articles of’, tran 
the emperor at the diet of Augsburg in 
solemnly read befure a full assembly {J 
whence the declaration was called the 
Confession. (q. v.) The emperor cause 
from the Catholic party to be read, whi 
put the question at rest; rejected thi 
(Apology) of the Augsburg confession, | 
Melanchthon in answer to this confutatiu 
sisted upon the suppression of religious in 
A similar reply was given to Strasburg, ( 
Memmingen and Lindau, which had ser 
peror a similar paper, styled the Confess 
Four Cities, or Confessio Tetrapolitana. 
clusion of the diet was a new motive o! 
the Lutherans, (Fora history of subsequ 
see Smalcaldic League, Interim, and Pt 
gions.) The German Protestants were 
common political interests and a comm 
contained in the Augsburg confession, ar 
ogy (see Afelanchthon). and illustrated b; 
cles of Smalcalden and the two catect 
finally confirmed, in 1580, by the Form of 
See Concord, Form of, and Creed.) Th 
ans, or adherents of the Augsburg conies 
the three electors of the Palatinate, Se 
Brandenburg. twenty dukes and _ prince: 
four counts, four barons, and thirty-Sv 
cities ; in all eighty-six members of th 
Sweden and Denmark (since 1536 a | 
country), Sleswick, Pomerania, Silesia, ; 
important cities, on political grounds, ! 
Bremen, from a preference for Calvinis: 
to adopt the Form of Concord. The 
fell back, and the court of Berlin became 
tic (or Reformed). The dispute cunce: 
presence of the body of Christ in the sac 
the supper (see Lord's Supper), between 
and French Protestants, on one side, amo 
after the death of Zuinglius, Calvin was t 
pion, and the Saxon Protestants on the | 
sulted in a total separation of the reform 
(q. ¥.) from the Evangelical Lutheran. 1 
dation of this difference between the two 
s» unavourable to the progress of the rei 
was deeply laid in the diversity of the chs 
their founders. Luther, more accustome: 
systematically, and to adhere implicitly to 
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through the reformation. This broke the fetters : in history, are 
in which the hierarchy had bound the human mind; ; church was no 
wrested from the clergy the abused monopoly of! incurpurated « 
knowledge ; established and protected freedom of | retormers had | 
thought and the liberty of the press; awakened a, work frst attai 
spirt, of investigation and a love’ of learning, and | tion on accoun 
tu criticism, in all beanches of know edge, - worldly domin 
a boundless Geld. Among the first promoters of it, | abnses of the | 
there were sume men, who loved tranquillity, that, | all ranks, inclu 
like Erasmus, remained ostensibly attached to the , found a motiv 
ancient church; but their principles, their exertions, | church —rested 
the spirit of their works, showed beyond dispute avaricious dem 
that they really belonged to the Protestant party. : the clergy only 
‘The ue of freedom from human authority, made depender 
pronounced by the reformation, opened the way to + enormous tribu 
all scientiée improvement. The Bible being now ed from age to 
acknowledged as the only rule of faith, it became great part of t 
the duty of every theologwn to understand the «in consequence 
Greek and Hebrew text. ‘his naturally led the | the episcupal jr 
Protestants to an acquaintance with the language | papal legates a 
of Homer and Plato, which Reuchlin had first re- | Hence the prin 
Commended to the Germans, and to the cultivation | the exercise of 
of Oriental literature, of which none but the Jews | formed, as it w 
and Arabs then knew any thing. A multitude of ! kings of France: 
old Latin and Greek manuserpts, which till then | siten of henou 
had been not at all, or but partially understoud, | the people was 
were brought to hght frown the dusty hibraries of ' government, ar 
the abolished convents and by the critical diligence, | every where 
mostly of the Protestant literati, were made capable ! nobility, there w 
of being generally used. Science sprung into new | which led them 
existence, with the frestiness and strength of youth, | the other class 
when Melanchthon, who had become wiser and , circumstances, ( 
better for his studies, amd the bold and industrious dom iminediatel 
Calvin, were the teachers of Germany and France. | ty. and became 
This effect of the refurmation appears strikingly | insurrection. & 
from the fact, that betore its commencement the | occasioned the 3 
south of Germany was superior in literary refine- | to the reforme 
ment to the north; and half a century later, when | such excesses, a 
Protestantism had fixed its seat in the north, the | to check them, 
reverse was the case; and, from that period, the | haptists against 
Protestant countries of Fucope have far outstripped | formers, in their 
the Catholic in intellectual cultivation. lof civil life or | 
The influence of the reformation on the arfs was work with a mc 
less happy. [t removed the images from the ' confidence of ¢ 
churches, and deprived the masses of their drama- ' reformers, inde: 
tic and musical attractions, It repressed the pre. ' Wittenberg; the 
duminance of imagination, and restored to reason | ernuents, and a 
its rights. It taugtt men to prefer the good to the | The course of [ 
beautiful, and to feel a dignity in despising those | many, and Swi 
means of excitement which uperate through the , communities, pr 
and to abstain from outward splendour. | with their rulers 
Thin severity to the arts, which cut off their con- | and the advice ( 
nexion with religion, and robbed them of that share | curred in their 
of public veneration which they had received from ! accordingly. I 
Catholicism, met with its punishment in the decline , land, and those ( 
of the Gne arts smony the Protestants. This was | the priuces mad 
‘sadaplrgaies the case with the Calvinistic or Re- 1 the people foun 
party; for the Lutherans retained many , the new forms i 
paintings in their churches and always celebrated | vernment contin 
their festivals with music. On the other hand, Pro- | doctrines exerci 
testantism inspired a love of devotional poetry, and | lence. The refur 
was favourable to eloquence, as it made the sermon | the obligations 
the chief part, the very soul, of public worship, | dence on a forei 
and, by the introduction of the vernacular tongues ; them, ‘They nov 
into the liturgy, gave them a dignity which had an | pal privileges wl 
important influence on the national literature of the | and the instrum 
pee under its sway. ‘The useful arts were great. | served the chur 
y promoted by the reformation. It aroused a) permitted their 
Spirit of seriousness, accuracy and perseverance ; ' of the clergy to 
it promoted commerce and public prosperity; and: of their subject 
England, the north of Germany, and Switserland, | their resources 
have shown that, in this respect, no Catholic nation | beyond comput 
Can compare with them. | of the church e 
_ Phe most visible consequences of the reforma- power, or, os in 
tion, aud those long since must fully acknowledged into their poss: 
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emissions of money from their estates, which had | cess. 


been occasioned by the avarice of Rome, the efforts 
of legates, the privileges of foreign archbishops, 
the begging of mendicant friars, and the connexion 
of the religious orders with foreign governors: 
another cause was the new spring given to com- 
merce, trade, and agriculture, and the increase of 
population, occasioned by the immigration of their 
led brethren in the faith. ‘They were now free to 
arrange their financial systems, to improve the state 
of their dominions, to augment their armies, and 
to provide for the wars with which they were 
threatened. And, as religion, which, till the peace 
of Westphalia, was really or ostensibly the chief 
motive of the civil alliances and wars, was also 
the subject dearest to the heart of every individual, 
the animation of the people prompted them to risk 
their wealth and their blood in the cause of their 
rulers. Thus the Protestant princes became great, 
and states of small extent obtained a high political 
importance, for which they were mostly indebted to 
the reformation. The church gained much in 
spirituality by its improvement, as has appeared 
the preceding views of morals, literature, and 
religion. It Jost its temporal goods, indeed, to the 
princes, but received back a large proportion of 
them, to be applied to worthier purposes. From 
the patrimony of the ancient church, the funds fur 
public institutions of learning were increased ; new 
and better ones were established ; orphan asylums 
and hospitals were founded ; rewards provided for 
literary men of merit, and the income of the lower 
clergy increased. With the goods of the church, 
the persons of the clergy came likewise under the 
jurisdiction of the temporal princes. The influence 
vf the reformation has not been felt merely by the 
nations which have adopted its principles; the 
states which most violently opposed it, have 
jearned by experience the danger of attempting to 
repress the operation uf deep-rooted and wide- 
spread convictions. If Charles V. had cherished 
sufficient love for the Germans, and for the cause 
of evangelical truth, which probably had made 
some hupression on him, to sacrifice to it his Span- 
ish_ crown, he might have preserved Germany, 
which, in his time, was almost entirely devoted to 
the new doctrines, from the bloody religious wars 
which afterwards desolated it, and have made it an 
invincible monarchy under the Austrian sceptre. 
The struggle of Spain against the new doctrines 
procured her more hatred and ridicule from Europe 
y, than honour in Rome, and was followed 

the decay of her greatness. France, whose 
kings, in conformity with their maxim, to use the 
reformation abroad as a means of exciting dissen- 
sion among the neighbouring powers, and to sup- 
press its doctrines within their own dominions, 
were at the same time the friends of the Protestant 
princes and the bitter persecutors of their own Pro- 
testant subjects, expiated the guilt of its double. 
dealing in the ruinous civil wars and emigrations 
which it occasioned. Still more pernicious was the 
Opposition to Protestantism in the case of Poland, 
for the destruction of which Russia made use of 
the same policy which France had employed with 
tolerable success in Germany ; viz. affording su 
Port to the Dissidents (q. v.), and entering Seep y 
nto its internal dissensions. The states of Italy, 
which tolerated nothing that savoured of refurma- 
tion, sunk deeper and deeper in political insignif- 
cance, which was, indeed, owing more to the dis- 
Covery of a passage by sea to the Eust Indies, and 
the intercourse with America, than to the reforma- 
tion. The popes struggied against this formidable 
enemy with resolution, and in some cases with suc- 
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In the states which continued faithful to the 
church, they established institutions for resisting 
the progress of the new doctrines, and for the per- 
secution of heretics. By the happy result of their 
missions to Asia and America, they gained a spiri- 
tual dominion over territories more extensive thau 
the half of Europe, which they had lost by the 
reformation. But this success was transient, asd 
of little utility to their treasury. No mission could 
compensate for what they had formerly drawn from 
Germany, England, and Scandinavia. They were 
obliged by necessity to curtail their ancient extrava- 
gance, and by shame to correct the morals of the 
clergy. Even the Catholic princes, by degrees, 
grew more prudent, and diminished the power and 
the revenue of the papal court in their states, pur- 
ticularly after the peace of Westphalia. (See Pope.) 
The Catholics would no longer yield the sume 
obedience to it as before ; for, particularly in Ger- 
many (Austria, and Bavaria), in Prance, and even 
in Spain, principles and opinions were impercepti- 
bly propagated, which made them partakers in the 
niew light that had spread over Europe. They 
began to distinguish the true Catholic from the 
Roman church ; and the doctrines of the latter not 
founded on the Bible were viewed as merely disci- 
plinary, and not to be put on the same footing with 
divine truth. See Planck's History of the Protes- 
tant Doctrine (6 vols., 2d ed., Leipsic, 1791); 
Heeren's Development of the political Consequences 
o the Reformation (Historical Works, part i.); 
Mensel’s History of the Germuns from the Reforma- 
tion &c. (part i. Breslau, 1826); Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation ; the histories of England, by 
Hume, Lingard, Mackintosh ; and also the article 
Britain. 

REFORMED CHURCH, in a general sense, 
comprehends all those churches that have been 
formed by a separation from the church of Rome ; 
but the term Reformed is often restricted to those 
Protestant churches which did not embrace the doc- 
trines and discipline of Luther. The title was first 
assumed by the French Protestants, and afterwards 
became the common denomination of all the Calvi- 
nistical churches on the European continent. It is 
in this restricted sense that we wish it to be under- 
stood in the present article. The same need of a 
reformation of the church, which excited the seal 
of Luther in Germany, in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, induced many distinguished literary 
men and clergymen in Switserland and the Nether- 
lands, in England and France, to labour fur the 
same end. Among the Swiss, Ulrich Zuinglius and 
John (Ecolampadius (see these articles) were the 
most prominent. When the Franciscan Bernard 
Samson, a kindred spirit with Tetsel, preached the 
efficacy of indulgences with equal shamelessness, 
and came to Zurich, where Zuinglius was a reli- 
gious teacher, the latter violently attacked him, and, 
the council of Zurich seconding his seal, Samson 
was not tolerated in the city. In vain did a papal 
nuncio labour to put down the reformer, and in 
vain did the Swiss confederacy warn and threaten 
him. After many changes in the forms of public 
worship, on his own responsibility, in 1523, he 
transmitted sixty-seven propositions in German, in 
which he set forth his doctrines, to the council of 
Zurich ; the council gave them to the world, and 
invited the reformer to a disputation, and attended, 
with many of the citizens, when it took place. A 
large part of the audience was gained over to his 
sentiments, The work of reform was now carried 
on with impetuosity, and much that was in itself 
innocent, aud perhaps even useful, was abolished. 
The altars, funts, and images, were banished frum 
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the churches; even socal music and the organ 
were proscribed. The confederacy, January 26, 
1524, at the diet of Lucerne, threatened to exclude 
Zurich from the council; but she stood firm, and 
the town of Muhlhausen soun declared in favour of 
the new doctrines. Capito (Kofin) introduced the 
reformation into Hasle ; and, after 1523, (Ecolam- 
padins continued his work. In 1524, the first 
efforts for a reformation were made at Schaff- 
hausen. From 1525. Berne alco was more inclined 
to the same, and even the sealous Catholic cantons 
began to feel their need of it. At length, a reli- 
gious disputation took place in 1526. Here CEco- 
Jampadius maintained the cuntest against a large 
number of vehement Catholics, among whom John 
Fok was mest prominent. Zuinglius did not ap- 
pear, and the papal majority issued against him a 
sentence of excommunication ; but they could not 
obstruct his influence. Berne resolved, in 1528, 
tipon another disputation, thongh against the will 
of all the other cantons and the emperor himself. 
But nothing was settled ; and the only consequence 
was, that the people of Berne were more decided 
in favour of the reformation. It now spread more 
and more, notwithstanding all the resistance of the 
Cuthohic cantons—Schweitz, Uri, Uuterwalden, 
Zug. und Lucerne A large proportion of the con- 
federates had already become devoted to the Pro. 
testant doctrines, when these Carthohe cantons, 
having formed on alhuace, for the defence of thet 
opinions, with king Ferdinand (brother of the 
emperor Charles Vo) prepared to appeal to arms, 
The Catholics renounced all connexion with the 
Protestants, and in October, 1531, Zurich, absn- 
doned by the rest of its party, was forced to appear 
on the field alone, October Ui, her soldiers were 
defeated at Cappel. Zuinglius himself, who led 
his adherents, fell in the battle, But the bloody 
defeat did not check the progress of his opinions. 
Zumnglius had made known his doctrine, that the 
brend and wine, in the Lord's supjer, are mere 
syinbols of the body and blood of Christ, in a letter 
publshed, much against his will, November 16, 
b524, and had first declared them publicly, in 
1526, in his Commentary on true and false Reh- 
gion Cummentarius de vera et falea Religione’, 
axl aiterwards in many controversies with Luther 
and others. In fact. his religious views, in general, 
were characterised by a reference to reason, By 
his restless spirit of inguiry, his peculiar sagacity, 
and moving eloquence, he succeeded in raining his 
own notions to a dogmatical authority in the Swiss 
ehurches, Out of Switserland, too, his system 
found much favour, and in several countries 
became the prevailing one. The churches, how- 
ever, whoch inclined to his doctrines, were early 
divided in various ways, and a perfect union was 
never effected,  Zuinglius himselt lived too short a 
time to bring about a complete organization of the 
Swiss churches, (Eeulampadius, who was the pillar 
of the new church after him, was soon removed by 
denth. But even daring his life, Zuinghus never 
had that decisive nuthority among his adherents, 
Which Luther possessed among the German Protes: 
tants, and wlach led toa yreater unity among them. 
The other Swiss reformers did not stand in the 
saine relation to Zuinglius as the German reformers 
did to Luther; they acted more independently, 
and hence not, at first, in perfect harmony, in the 
work of the reformation. But there soon arose a 
tnan in the Swiss church, who acquired most impor- 
tant anthority, and even gained over many Swiss 
and French Protestants to the opinions in which be 
differed from Zuinghus. ‘This man was Jolin Cal- 
V-n, who, flying from France, found an asylum in 


Geneva, and soon acquired the greates 
In his doctrine concerning the Lond’s 
differed somewhat from Zuinglius. B 
trines of election and predestinauon b 
distinguishing characteristics of his syst 
opinions on these subjects excited opp 
awakened new dissensions in the Refurm 
Hefore his death, the ecclesiastical | 
Switzerland were more fully settled, : 
Appensell, Biel, the Grisons, and Neub 
attached to the Reformed perty. This 
ever. never formed a proper church wis 
creed, In 1530, Zuipglius had made 
own creed and the creed of his adherent 
of Augsburg, where the German Prot 
set forth their profession of faith. B 
not the universal creed of the Reforme 
did not secure their recognition as a ch 
secular authorities. The Swiss, howe 
the aid of the Protestants in Gennany 
Catholics, sought a reconciliation wit 
erans; hut the Wittenberg C oucord, sc 
Sacrament), failed of ita object. Af 
1549, in the Consensus Tiguriens, the 
between the people of Zurich and the | 
Geneva was com ; but even the 
no true union of ine. At length, 
of Westphalia, in 1648, the Swiss wer 
as adherents of the Augsburg confe 
religious party. But they did not ady 
burg confession unconditionally, or a 
it as their symbolical bouk. At | 
tedious contests, John Henry Heuegzg 
of Zurich, in 1671, drew up the Furmu 
Helretici, in twenty-six articles, witl 
reference to the existing disputes am 
formed theologians. This new form 
after 1675, was gradually adopted by d 
Swiss cantons, but by several of then 
nally, and a perfect concord could | 
fected in Switserland. Out of Swit 
Reformed party were decidedly oppos 
thus new dissensions were kindled. | 
of the severest contests, the refurmatiol 
through the Netherlands, where the m 
Protestant party adhered to the doctrine 
but the Netherlandish confession of 1: 
to the Swiss creed, and it was afterw 
altered. Maurice, prince of (range 
Netherlands termed the preserver o 
liberty, was an advocate of the la 
however, a violent controversy was 
anong its adherepts, when Jac. Armin: 
to soften the Calvinistic doctrine of pi 
and Francis Gomarus, his culleagu 
(especinily after 1694), violently 9 
Excellent men, such as Hingo Grotiu 
agreed with Arminius ; and after his: 
Episcopius (bishop) defended his op 
the contest grew more and more 

political motives became interwoven v 
The Arminians—now called Remon: 
their Kemonstrantta, or confessiun, tr 
IG10, to the states of Holland— were c 
cuted by the Gomarists, or Contrar 
and the religious conferences at the 
Delft led to no reconciliation. <At len. 
the celebrated s of Dort was co 
afler protracted deliberations, rejected | 
of the Remonstrants, in May, 1619, an 
the severe, but somewhat mitigated doc 
destination. But foreign theologian: 
concur unconditionally in the decrees o 
the Remonstrants (q. v.) maintained th 
as a distinct party, and published, in 
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A new species of double refraction hu 
covered in experimenting with the icv 
dronal crystal Analcime, or Cubizite, re 
in the figure below, with its planes of 


Hence it appears that the deviation of the extraor- 
dinary ray is 0, when the light passes parallel to 
the axis, but increases gradually, until the incident 
light be perpendicular to that axis, where that 
deviation is a maximum. 

Huygens, by very careful observations on the 
positions of the ordinary and extraordinary rays at 
different incidences, arrived at the general law. 
that the reciprocal of the index of refraction of the 
extraurdinary ray was measured by the radius of 
au eclipse, whose lesser axis is to its greater as the | 
reciprocals of the greatest and least indices of ex- 
traordinary refraction, 

Among the crystals with one axis, that being a | 
positive axis, quarts or rock crystal may be 
selected as an instance. The index of refraction 
for the ordinary ray in this crystal is 1°5484, and 
this is also the index of the extraordinary ray when 
the light passes along the axis; but if the incident 
rays changes its direction wiuh respect to the axis, 
it will be found that the index of the extraordinary 
ray cuntinually increases, until the ray be at right 
angles, where it is a maximum, being 1°5582. 

Among the crystals which have two axes of 
double refraction, may be mentioned glauberite and 
sulphate uf iron. M. Fresnel discovered the im- 
portant law, that in crystals of this class, both the 
rays follow the law of extraordinary refraction. 
There is another interesting family of crystals, i. e.. 
those which have one axis fur the most refrangeable 
rays, and another axis for those rays which are least 
refrangeahle. An example of this occurs in glau- 
berite, which has two resultant axes, inclined to 
one another at an angle of 5°, The power of 
double refraction may be given artifcially, either by 
compression, or the rapid transmission of heat. 

Under our article Polaraation of Light, we 
presented to the reader's notice some curious phe- 
homens connected with the doctrine of colours. See 
puge 605, volume 5th. 

jot Chought that the coloure obtained by 
passing polarized light through a doubly refracting 
crystal, were the same as those in Newton's scale; 
but Sur DD. Brewster showed this not to be the case. | 

In crystnls where the «displacement of the 
coloured rings is very considerable, the two oval 
central i are drawn out into long spectra or 
feather like tails of red, green, and violet, exhibit. 
ing the appearance represented by the annexed 
wood engraving. A curious phenomena will be 
observed in these ae if we examine them 
through coloured media, fitted to absorb the several 
tints ; they will be found to consist of well defined 
apots of the elementary colours, arranged on each 
side of the principal section of tle spectra, begin- 
ning at the bottem with 
violet, and ending at the 
top with red. ‘The es- 
periments on this braneh | 
of the science of light 
by Sir J. Herschel are — 
completely confirmatory 
of Sir David Brewster's 
theory, that all the tints 
are related to two rectan- 
gular axes, and that the 
apparent Axes pussing 
throngh the systems of 
fines, are merely axes of 
compensation. When Ro- 
ehehe salt is dhe crystal 
ciployed. the lengit of 
the spectra shown in the 
fiznre above. is not les 
can ten degrees, 





fraction, and polarization, and the tin 
iutermediate solids. The tints pularix 
crystal are those of Newton's scale, and 
tive in relation to each of the fuur axes. 
is a distinct separation of the ordinary an 
dinary rays when the light from any mii 
nous object passes through any pair of 
planes adjacent to any one axis of the cr 
all eel cage refracting crystals. the 
axis has no ition in the crysts 
the axes are fixed. ere e 
As before observed, the doubly refra 
perty may be given by the transmissic 
through glass, and many curious pheno 
thus be obtained. Our limits will not pi 
enter into minute details on this sub; 
may give one example. Let there 
plates made doubly refracting by heat, 
pass from the surface to the centre of its 
and let the plates be crossed, as shown in 





they will exhibit the appearance here shc 
lints ure raised m the square of intersecti 
C, D, when the negntive structore cr 
positive, but depressed when the crossi 
tures are of the same kind, The curv 
tints are hyperbolar. For an account uf 
nions application of this branch of scien 
, measurement of heat, see Thermometer. 
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the various services, may he stated at about 1800. 
A colonel of lieutenant-colunel generally commands 
a regiment. Artillery is also sometimes divided 
into regiments in time uf peace (e. g. in France and 
Prussia.) Regiments were first formed in France 
in 1568, amd in England in 1660. By the act of 
congress of March 2, 1821, the military peace 
establishment of the United States of America is 
composed of four regiments of artillery, cunsisting 
each of nine companies, and seven regiments of in- 
fantry, consisting each of ten companies ; each com- 
pany cunsisting of forty-two privates. 
REGIOMONTANUS, whose real name was 
John Muller, and who, according to the custom of 
his time, assumed that of Regiomontanus, in allu- 
sion to the place of his birth, Konigsberg King’s 
mountain), in Franconia, was born in 1436. He 
exlubited great precucity of talent, and, having re- 
ceived a classical education at Leipsic, placed bim- 
self under Purbachius (Peurhbach), the professor of 
mathematics at Vienna. Under so able an instruc- 


REGIOMONTANUS—REGULUS. 


8 journey to Lapland. and after going as fa 
as Torneo, he returned through Sweden. | 
and Germany. Regnard then retired to an 
near Dourdan, eleven leagues frum Pars. 
lhe died in September, 1709. He wrute ans 
of his northern tour, a number of dramatic 
ithe best of which are the Jouewr, Legattn 
versel, Distrait, and Ketour Imprére,, poss 
other works, which have been often puk« 
six vols., Seo, and four vols... 12mo. 
REGINER, Matrarrix, a French satin 
born at Chartres iu 1573, and died at K: 
1613. His poetical talents gained him « 
friends, and the cardinal Francoise de Joyez 
him to Rome, whither he also ofterwands ac 
nied the French ambassador Philippe de B: 
Some valuable benefices, which were o: 
upon him, enabled him to lead 8 life of a 
pleasure, His works consist of satires, ¢ 
elegies, odes, epigrams, &c.:; but his satires. 
in number, are the principal basis of his repe 


ter. he made the greatest pruticiency, and became ; Persinus and Juvenal are his models, which | 


one of the first astronomers as well as mechanic» of 
that age. Regiomontanns, together with Pur- 
bachius, accompanied cardinal Bessarion to Rome 
in 1461, where Besa gave him further instructions 
in Greek literature, which enabled him to complete , 
a new abridgment in Latin of the Almagest of 


Poolemy (Venice, 1496), and to correct many errors | born in Paris in 1632, died in 1713. 


in the former translation, made by George of ‘Tre- 
bizand. In 1471. he built an observatory at Nurem- 
berg, and established a press ; but, after a stay of 
little more than three years, returned to Rome, on 
the invitation of Sixtus IV., who employed him in 
the reformation of the calender, and rewarded his 
services by raising him to the bishopric of Ratis- 
bon. He died in 1476, according to some, of the 
pia gue, according to others, by poison administered 
»y the son of George of Trebizond, out of revenge 
for his having exposed the errors of his father. 
Regiomontanus was the first in Germany to apply 
himself to the cultivation of the neglected science 
of algebra. He made great improvements in trigo- 
pometry, into which he introduced the use of tan- 
gents. His refutation of a supposed discovery of 
the quadrature of the circle, and his numerous writ- 
ings on various subjects of natural philosophy, dis- 
play extensive learning and great acuteness. Ilis 








passes in the licentiousness of his pictare 
colouring is vigorous, but his style is im 
amd his jests are often low and indecent; se 
not destitute of true poetical turns, delicate ' 
a pleasing humour. 

REGNIER DESMARAIS, Frasca:s SF 
W hile 
college, he translated the Bufrachomyomac! 
after travelling in the train of several men 
tinction, he became secretary of legation 
duke de Créqui, French ambassadur ai 
Snch was his knowledge of Italian, that 
written by him in that language was believe 
by Petrarch, and the academy della Crusca 
him a member of their body. He was equ! 
acquainted with the Spanish. In 1670, | 
admitted into the French academy, of +! 
1634, he became perpetual secretary. His. 
in the compilation of the Dictionnaire de I Ac 
were of the greatest value, and he was the 
of the grammar which appeared under the! 
the academy in 1676. In his ecightieth 3 
collected his poems under the title of 
Francaises, Latines, Staliennes, et Esp 
His historical works are of less value. 

REGULAR denotes any thing that is ag 


astronomical observations from 1475 to 1506 (under | to the rules of art; thus we say u regular bi 
the title Bphemerides) are very accurate. Of his| verb, &c. A regular figure, in geometry, 
works, the most valuable are his Calendarium ; De: whose sides, and consequently angles, are 


Reformatione Calendurit; Tabula magna primi 
Mobilis; De Comete Magnitudine Longitudinegue ; 
De Triaungulis. Vis life has been written by Gas- 
sendi . Gpera, vol. v.) 

REGICS PROFESSORS, Henry VIL. founded 
Sve lectures in Oxford and Cambridge, viz. divinity, 
Hebrew, Greek, law and physic, the readers of 
which lectures are in the universities’ statutes called 
regu professores, Professors in other universities 
who receive their appointinents from the crown are 
called regius professors. 

REGNARD, Joux Francis ; a comic poet, born 
at Paris, Feb. 8, 1655. Having received a good ! 
education, aml being set free from restraint by the | 
death of his father, he went to Italy in 1676 or | 
Ju77, He was fond of play. and, being very fortu- | 
nale, was returning home with a considerable addi- 
tion of property, when he was captured by an 
Algerine corsair, and, being sold for a slave, was 
carried to Constantinople. His skill in the art oi | 
cookery rendered him a favourite with his master ; 
bit at length he was ransomed, and returned home. 
He aid not, however, remain there long; for in 
April, 1681, he set otf, in company with others, on 





All regular G6gures may be inscri in a cin 

REGULATOR OF A WATCH: th 
spriny belonging to the halance, serving to 
its motions, and make it gO faster or slower. 

REGULUS, Marcos Artiuirs, a Romans 
celebrated for his patriotism and devotion 
service of his country, was made consul a 
time about 256 B. C., and with his co: 
Manlius Vulso, commanded in the frst war 
Carthage. Notwithstanding the little exp 
which the Romans then had in naval wart 
consuls defeated a superior Carthaginian fle 
efiected a landing in Africa. Here Regu 
lowed up his victories so successfuily, th 
short time he presented himself before the 
of the enemy. Carthage, deprived of its fle 
not accustomed to military o ions by lan 
for peace. Regulus, more of a soldier than 
ticlan, persisted, with the Roman haughti 
his demand of unconditional submission. 
Carthaginians preferred to die rather than tv 
such terms, and st this juncture were joins 
sinall budy of Spartan volunteers under Xant! 
The Grecian general gave battle to Regulus 
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lectual Powers of Man, and, in 1788, by his Fevay 
on the Active Powers. These, with an Analysis 
of Aristotle's Logic and an Essay on Quantity, Jorn 
the whule of his publications. He died in October, 
1706, in his eighty-sixth year, with a high charac- 
ter fur benevolence and integrity, as weil as for 
talents,—See the article Philasephy, Mental, and 
his life by Dugald Stewart, A] Preoch translation 
of his works by Jouffroy, with an Introductory Essay, 
nid the Notes of Royard Collard, has recently 
uppeared at Paris (1828 seq... 

REIL, Sous Coaistias, professor in the univer- 
sity of Beriin, was born Feb. 20, 1758, in Fast 
Friesland. Un i754, he was praduated at Halle. 
After having practised medicine for some time, he 
WAs appointed professor of therapeutics, in 1787, 
in Walle. le taught and practised there for 
twenty sears, until the conquest of Germany by the 
French mined this ancient university. In 1810, he 
was appointed professor in the newly created uni- 
versity of Berlin. In 1813, he was appointed one 
of the highest medical officers in the military de- 
partunent ; but before the time for his entry on his 
new avocation, the typhus fever carried him off, 
Nov, 22, 1814. Reil had many excellent qua:ities. 
He was particularly distinguished for his skill in 
mental maladies, and has acquired a lasting reputa- 
tion by his investigations into the structure of the 
brain, and his new physiological views. His work 
(Qn the Symptoins and Cure of Fever will long sur- 
vive him. 

REINDEER. See Deer. 

REINECKE. See Kenard. 

REINHARD, Faascis Vorkstar, a celebrated 
Protestant preacher, born in 1753, was a native of 
the duchy of Sulzhach, in Germany. [le was in- 
structed by his father (who was a clergyman) till 
he was sixteen, when he was admitted into the 
gymnasium of Ratisbon, where he remained five 
years ; aud, in 1773, he was removed to the uni- 
versity of Wittenberg. The study of sacred elo. 
quence especially attracted his attention ; and his 
reputation procured him, in 1782, the chair of theo- 
logy, to vt 
preacher st the university church and assessor of 
the consistory, In 1792, he was invited to Dres- 
den to become fist: preacher to the court of Sax- 
any, ecclesiastical: counsellor, and member of the 
supreme consistory. After filling Unese stations 
with lugh seputation for about twenty years, he 
died, Sept. G, 1812. His principal works are, A 
Syste of Christian Morality; an Essay on the 
Plan formed by the Founder of Christianity for the 
Happiness of the Human Race ; Sermons ; Letters 
of FLV. Reinhard on his Sermons, and on his 
Falucation os a Preacher ; Lectures on Dogmatic 
Theology. 

REINHOLD, Cuartes Leoxarp, born in Vienna, 
Oct. 20, 1758, was professor of philosophy, first in 
Jena, (trom [7S7), then at Kiel (from 1794), where 
he died, April 10, 1823. His Catholic parents des- 
tined him tor the church, and sent him to study 
with the Jesuits in Vienna, When the order was 
abolished in 1774, he entered the college of the 
regulated priests of St Paul (generally called Bar- 
nehites), where he became, at the age of twenty- 
two years, professor of philosophy. = During the 
regen of Joseph I. he distinguished himself by 
many philosophical treatises in periodical works. 
Bat tus vigorous and inquiring mind could not fail 
to discover the weakness of many Catholic dugmas, 
He left Austria in 1787, and the same year was ay 

dinted professor at Jens, having written a cele- 

ted Vindication of the Reformation against two 


ee 


Jena owed to him much of its reputation 
hot enumerate his many works ; but t 
remarkable as the productions of 2 1 
treed itself by its own efforts from the 
of education. In his philosophy, he foi 
Fichte, Bardili and Jacobi. Professor f 
hold, his son, published. in 1S25, in Je 
with a number of letters addressed vo hk: 
Fichte, and many celebrated philosophe 
REINSURANCE, in commerce, a ¢ 
which the first insurer relieves himsei 
risks he had undertaken. and devolves 
other underwriters, called remnsurers. 
REISEFFENDI, See Effendi. 
REISKE, Jonn James, a cbstingeuish 
philologist, was born at Zorbig, in Saxot 
He was the son of a tanner, who was at 
little fur his education. After studying. 
to 1732, in the orphans” school at Hall 
in 1733, to the university of Leipsic-. 
gloomy and melancholy by his monastic 
nt Halle, he did not attend any lectures 
but studied by himself, without method. 
studied the Arabic language, devoting to 
all the resources at his command ; and 
though entirely destitute, undertook a 
Leyden, then the seat of Arabic liter: 
Hamburg, he found two patrons (Woif, a: 
and professor Reimarus:, who enabled | 
complish his wishes. In Leyden, Scha 
him access to the library. of which he ma 
use. 1)°Orville and Burmann, who emp 
in making translations and correcting 
became his patrons. Reiske pursued hi 
cal studies with the greatest zeal, and, a 
time, attended to theoretical medicine, ar 
the degree of doctor, free of expense, 
medical faculty. He had gained much 
in Leyden for learning and industry ; but 
offers which were made him, in the lu 
was never, however, fulfilled) of better. 
have succeeded in Holland, if he had 
enemies hy his self-will and lave of inde 


lich, in ATKE, was added the offices of ; He returned to Leipsic in 1746, but wast 


unabe to procure any place, except tha! 
by the favour of the elector, he received 

professor of Arabic, and was obliged & 
subsistence by private instruction, writing 
correcting Uhe press, translating, and by 
tions to critical journals. Meanwhile 
always pressed for want of money, as 
alinost all which he acquired in purchasi 
especially in Greek and Arabic litera 
turned his works to little account. In 17 
explanation of an Arabic inscription, he 
the notice of the count of Wackerbarth. 
cured him, in 1758, the rectorship in St 

schoul at Leipsic; the duties of whic 
charged with fidelity for sixteen years, nov 
ing his numerous literary labours. In 
murried Ernestine Christina Muller, a ls 
common talents and learning, who assist 
his labours, and was his faithful compani 
death in 1774. Greek literature is in 
Reiske for excellent editions of Theocritu 
and Leipsic, 1765, 2 vols., 4to.), of the G. 
tors (Leipsic, 1770—75, 12 vwols.), of 

(Leipsic, 1774—79, 12 vols.), of Dionysiu 
carnassus (Leipsic, 1774—77, 6 vols.), and 
mus Tyrins (Leipsic, 1774, 2 vols). U1 
ertition and critical acuteness are displny 
anoandrerstunes in Graces Auctores (Leip: 
—66, G vols.}, containing emendations of 
number of passages of the Greek classics. H 


"= in Schmidt's History of the Germans. |t:en of manuscripts, chiefly Arabic, which 
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ar.) these genera: nevone wi ch fie at the basis af 
enelireagr. See Hewitinn Consiari work oun 
reowtonl:  Dhe diferent Siews @itermuaiead eo re. 
Tesatien wad of qoume. te asters nt Views of pease 
a ‘Licewe Whe are ews feed that mam coud 
nt have elvtss.nead a sumbe.ens kr uWieee of his re- 
Lown te Geb ls the Gaeu des within hora, bat that 
achrect Untesies can of the Dey Was Letes<ary, 
“ “i pee revecagon te ratuml reeg.on. by which as 

derstood that kre wae-loe oF ote reatiuns to Creal 
ee We Lut oben hy cuz oWn facies. thasled 
by tie speecul atterfererce of the Dee. Some 
Toowcu gps, however, POPGCUr IN Germngnrs ae 
Pe eonese reves on tod Girect inter renee al (he 
DP otyon a parvenlar caeason, bur give this mame 
Todas ermine? the bishest Kad. of wan with 
Goad; see that they. in fact, bed naturai ard re- 
weed realy tds dades geet ce ment av Geng GS ren 
wet Wei ces mat satiety ther reasam. 1s.<e 
ect Cave) nate Cot toe oats. Their opp 
Penis Green ea auger aarddte. opt The ra- 
Rr ests mis? pot he: ondifutidend @ ita che Uses, 

RELA ON, Baste osteet ar Nea. oN oF THE 
STatho ds Chat form oot retain to whi certaun 
prsweves ore attached: for uw suawe. certain pears. 
tan ret: ts fore pr Besse, or Cerin Gistinetioants fo 
Ms priests or nonisters. The resesution of Ju.y. 
Iso changed the cause un the Preaen charter. 
Whuch decreed the Cathu.e recon he redion ef 
thee tine. tee a cdeesarmasion that at was the reason 
ef the matics, See Messe Liberty, Me o-f 0. 
Pormist.c amd Baglin d, ¢hures af, 

REL OUS aso suletartwe i. ue Pfr o 
Thae-tti lage af Fela iwhy orders, Leeks iedad Fs 
Seer fr grog. 

RELIG bOUS Pb Rt a a es a ee 
~ bis the freedom ed abou gears. deen ed 
es de poecses. a be dues 6 f Cheretes abestueld fae 
Poet Ue con menwean Li ekets un pert e- 
toa Where Ge fd ereais of eve rv re. foalh cat wer. 
Sap PU eT Camsiiet Sehaeis ate dss tamer ss ri ee 
te reewn oturgwe cb don fioteecebuet a tear pe 
LQccs OUNCE TEs Soon de the Poca penne, 
Wetfaotat beano orn ar VWs + ates Seed Gea tiie aids store 
er ehurehes of gr orber nau, where die prutessars 
Of the Peo otis enloy € Wi bts; Where. ig fad, 
gen erThimen? hes fo Cogmeipee at Fe. Sf seigs Gry 
eerus, provoled (he puboe pecee 1 mia nF 
the ruts of mera. ty vibaied, jy Unis abay ne 
CQ lrostagm seve 8 telerated om Poriga.. Sp asd 

“apes, Mardin a. the States af the Cluirch, and the 
hoor governments at Taw best the Kerv arn @ oie 
seo theash Jewe ond thea we reipeare termite d. 

TARE TOUS PENG RL see Be ree Beans 

DORSET N DOB AR cee gee. as can eette: aamaie.d En 

1%. tenemests, or rents, tobe es jeved alter the 
er Peed Another particu Fe state 

RESP AINS ORG ANE See Ops Remedios 
oo 4 fy. a @. : 

RE MBRAS DP VAN REEYN, Poss, one atte 
postewebrated | ater nmdenorversaft. oe Ploeg 
sete, We berm be an a min. Best Lereen, 
Whach belonged te beh. Pky His Jussi inte ve 
{© ar heap pected f. eres te a © BCU 
bea a8 Bane ar, be 2 Tree Wed IS haeiadi® SUM 
Jie. San ow. oy” we oD { -Ld-ler ue ob? Ete, 
be Poa tera 8. oe doo Aamster.tain under tast- 
Pea. Poa. ard Ss onoewteagn Hae he soon retin ead 
Porves asd porened bos cheer ghee. sku motine 
eds Soe nde She geture week die consulted 
woos however, sows huss csat. a wae ley nee menirs 
dep ee 7 rr i cd bi mn toa CAPeertien a: the tru.t 


ne ee su! - ae, alt di. ae ead + fea: j 6 }.e IT Tp Ly 
«- <2 tii (aevrees the cle iss Os a a ey 2 Telani on 
| 


vast Deobaeue thet hes she aul. btket Potash fd 
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642 RENFREWSHIRE. 


in place of being a poza’ borgh. Witter ee caued goof a ra: nai between c.e borgh ao: re--t 


tlie | Oe fae NR ORO TL hy Yrati-Ge 1 #-. as 
prsurf Por cea ebb. haldk (OT ee Pe ts Me, fet.ue 
Ba Che cape Waters Gn pelea ah, be Bradt 
fe the georks ot Pawsiey a fi. Seneueni an bis 
burcioof Eeatrea. amdene nets fisting for Sime, 
Bred w2K reeks agbeed ccte beats Beh ng tor herr firs 
Waster boat a euste at Renfrew. who oh coustauced 
the | aL) Co Oe of he eatensive bareniy 
“Plies conetee Stoeab one & sttuais beat. eued the eas 
Ble ne the marcan oat ths’ tena of the ¢ [vice 
Wheat farmers approached Ge the bursty aed at 
Was Surrehilasle sd ly B pres fee A tter thie isestes. 
pion of She “G.net~. to the crown, the ustie a Ren. 
frew Was comatiesd Ga the charge of a constal.r, 
abdoan the rece of Janes UV. thes etfee became 
hereicary nthe fam ot card Rees of Hiskhead, 
"They buss wath at the ad inthe € yde Gace dhe 
Kane's lich. amd a fishing in the Cisde, and they 
levied certain customs. at the pone. pa fairs of the 
bereh On the abowtiod of heritab.e jurcesdicuans 
fol T4S. Jord Ross cummed for tue offiee of con- 
stalne of Renmirew, Qo, bat was aiowed nothing. 


Kevtrew was created a rosai burgh by a charter of . 


Robert (il. an diva, gramung the burgh al its 
presieces of Behan, trading. evyng custcans, &e.. 
for a pouytment to the hing of eignt marks yeary. 


~about 1400 acres, ehuech lies on the pore. os 


The clurter was confirmed by subsequent charters - 


from James Vi. Janes VE ard Queen Anne. ‘The 
old castle of Reotfrew continued in existence tru 
past the muidie of last century, When, along with 
the iands of King’s Lach. was purchased by a Mr 
Spiers, amecchamoin Gaaegow, wie bere built an 
elesurt beuse abent §7°6 amd rag.g the castie to 
ACs Sopradation, poedtitend HY celina vt trees un its site! 

KRenirew cones of ere prnepal street, about 
Bevle sp ooiie an derecthy, wath sewergl smauer ones 
slaveswage from AG the west eml of the main 


treet stameds the gach and at the eust end there is a | 
cous erable bieacthield. “Tie parish eharch, which - 


Besdbss ge Sheet WAY eust fro the cross, is of a cru. 
eden shape. god cam secomtodate about 70 
sites, Planch the sstiationet Rertrew is favonr- 
abe beets tor trade god moagutaetures, it has made 
Dat die progress am either, whiee ail the other 


towns the shore hase Leen rungmg a rapad course : 


ab pz rovenent 

Bishop Lesue, who livedin the sixteenth century, 
anys. Speaking af Renfrew, that it had sixty slaps 
piying i fistiag ching the whole year ronnd, Craw- 


Leiel Peal y Cop CRUSE Uae eT mene, 

Bo fare che (goers the burga of Ber ter. 
rer resentalte Cee Che Seti por. wee. 
the Fo. mo it juumiend werch ta een eer | 
Dumbarton an sepdng ane ty te Broias 
ment Smee the Reform ba crew pcg 
Riuuamock, Port-() .asgew., Duin 2. 
ervwen in sending one. The burgh lait 
greater revenue Wan Mert smd. tows iad. 
nigugether to almost gla, n-ar.t Cire 
ferss ucruss the C.uyde, (2~) fue sais &: 
am! about ©2000 from rents of ands. tr rere 
town, and feu duties, The market das vie 
is Satunday: fairs are hed cur the thc Luss 
Mas and the second Friuay ef June. jo. 
Renfrew is the county town, meri 623 .f ue 
boder and the heal qourts are ony Leds: 
seat the spent beans st Pauisiey. Pips: 
the burgh in 1755, Ge); im Mri, Wes ss 
WoT 5 nm ESZI, meluding dhe parish of nex 
26.5 in IS1, YB53. 

RENFREWSHIRE : a county in she o 
Seot.and. bounded on the east by Larark<.-.. 
the sonth by Ayrshire, and on ai) other sien *- 
river and frith of Cisde, except a smal pur - 









the mver, Oppusite the town of Res iret 
ulnort thirty-one mies juny from svuthe« - 
north-west, and about twenty-five niles nz ~- 
east to west, its breadth varsing (rom nue: 
teen ines. bis) superficial extent fous 2+ 
15.140) English acres. 

Renfrewslure appears to have formed 2 pe-- 
of Lanarkshire, at least to have bene: © 
same sherithlom, up to the beginning us ice” 
teenth century. For the earsier hostess of tsa 
trict, see the preceding article Kestrrr 
1494, Robert (YL. in order tu make a prvs:<' 
his son Jamies, erected a principality, oss! - 
the barony of Renfrew and the whiie esuie sc” 
Stewarts, with the earldam of Carrick, amu t+ & 
ony of King’s Kyle, all of which lie grazei :. 
frre regality to the prince. amd which contr. - 
after umes to beiong to the eldest suns of ue 5 + 
tish monarchs. By these arrangements. theta 
of Renfrew was dissoived from Ube shure ef Le. a 
and put under the jurisdiction of a SE LGrate s77: 
The Sempiis of Eliotstoun first Qppear er -" 
recurds as sheriffs of Renfrewshire, aud tie - 2 


furd reports that the hurgh once had a lide foreign; became hereditary in their family. Sur Wei 


trade, but that a teathe wah freland only occupied 
the burgesses in b7io, A few years ae, the town 





Sempil was shertl of Renfrew in 1471, aud lei? 
office for several years. He was succeeded ttt 


tnneteresd bat hait a dozen boats, with one or two] son ‘Thomas Sempil, who fell, fighting in tle 


said punts 


‘Dhe mannutacturigg estabistinents . of James TIf.,. at the battle of Saucheburt. = 


are an extensive distulery at Yoker, on the north | dune, 1488. Sir John Sempil, the sun amd sav 


she of the Clyde, a bleachseld, a pattery, and a 
starch wmiauitactery, lathe town there are about 
200 dootns employed. ‘The river Ciyde at one 


sor of ‘Thomas, was created Lond Sempii by 7% 
IV., and fell with his sovereign at Fluddet-fe- * 
1513. The sherifdem of Renfrew formerit co 


pera, hy ane of ats branches, came cose to the | prehended the barony and parish of Bathes. - 
town, but having receded fron thie chagnel, and > West Lothian, which belonged to the Stemir: 


Were recent tunes having been hemmed into its 
Present course, the intermediate land, once inches or 
lands, has been greatiy improved, and converted 
inte Goe arable dand. while uw portion of the old 
Changel has been employed as un artificial canal 
betwixt (he town and the river. This canal was 
instituted about the year 1786, when vessels of 
seventy tons or thereabouts were enubled to pro- 
ceed trom the ¢ Iycle to the tawn, but as the canal 
has been filing up and going inte disrepair, it is 
how utible to bear vessels ola wreater burden than 
forty tons. “There is a considerable quantity of 
Krain and other coods landed here annuaiiy, chiefly 
for the Parsiey merchams; and the recent erection 


and the jurisdiction of the Sempii family. as slat 
of Renfrew, extended over that barony. +*5 
detached’ portion was resigned, in 1530-1. % 
James Uamilton of Finnart, who thereupen obkeit! 
a charter for it from the king. Bathynte beran: 
then a separate sheriffdom till the abaitiun of le 
itable jurisdictions, in 1748, when it was unieu*' 
Linlthgowshire. In 1636, Hugh, lord Sempi. 
veyed to Alexander, earl of Eglinton, the leria? 
ottices of sheriff of Renfrewshire, and baile of 
regality of Paisley, in security fur the paymrts « 
£5000) Sterling, and interest for the came. 7"? 
money never having been paid, these offices besa 
the poermunent property of the earis of Eg.a0n 





G)4 REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS 


oe Tew hem, da dts 0, Le cammanded the aringy of! terrestrial, ¢ 
tee Darre and formed the borande of Tsmuu. aid their ¢ 
woeraani tagen be sawarre®. In Jui? al. be Cuvier; abd 
Gefeste d the vranivaer Yussuf. He was alter Ctivier, 
wants governor of Liven. After the ust part. ; The mest 
toot ot Pacstal, be received tie goverment of was Linngew 
Lativeest i, ote ei seauentiy served under Suwar.  tuder dhe tit 
rev. Tan doa toe made han a fewd-mar- these be dis 
siest. @tid. op UT, went bin on a secret Mission to faua, Merpeni 
oer tle shesbin May. 1S il. periy inedrede 
me PRESEN TLALTIVE GOVERNMENTS. See, removed to 
Lae arse Co atitation © ‘Lhe tisiury of reo sen t pubished as 
telve governments fas nez yet been written, additions, in 
thoagd few works wont be ou? more interest tu the! by Rie:n, w 
tunes in Which we live, thas ope in which the! Erpetolegie, 
Vanous meuvestaens of the representive principe | orders 5 farsi 
end be treed from the conquenog military the body, wit 
repubaes, erecte Loon the ruins of the Raman em- with the he 
pices theengh the anstecratic umstinuons of the | budy, and pr 
uchie ages, duwn to the present demoersiic age.) The next 
een whack at) shad shawn how aid the! Viewa, wh 
branches of civil, and many of ececesuistien., govern. ¢2 Athens Sy, 
cent, Were urginany bended, sud graduaily uc. in which he | 
qared more distinetress and purty; how the re-| l. Leapers, 
Poevetlinve princigze expanded in Enviand more. 2. Walkers, 
qed hay Gian an the rest of Eqrape. and its den. this author ¢ 
crate part, being transplanted to anaiher hemis | caGon, 
poere. branched forth with new vigour, 1 "The natu 
REPRODUCTION, See Micrescopienl dnimals, notice, is I 
REPLIES. ‘This department of animated | lished his J 
h-ings forming the tiurd cinss of vertebmte animals, . culiere des | 
wevording to the arrangement ef Cuvier, has occu | intended as. 
peed osarnwus sitnations in the cisssfeation of: of Bulfon, 
authors, Many of this species were known to the) Gut or Linn: 
eneents, Tiny. in tis dfestures Naturalis, has and interest 
viven all the antarmation, respecting those that. details, and 
vere known curny his time, which was. however.) Ulan Giat au 
extremeiy Jimiied, in compariscn to what is) our We now 
present stock of knowiedge. The first of the; tion of rep 
lowdetus who increased our know.edge respecting , preceded hi 
tie Meyfea was Sidrovandas, a Bohemian noble. | arrangement 
PAN. ede professor of the auiversity of Bowgna; | the title of 
Be paloshed the first volume of bis Natural [History | Reptiles, ‘1 
toda. me the year Lov, whieh was continued by | ments, and 
lis successors, and conpleted in fourteen voumnes, | Kerae fain 
mothe year bed) Gesgera physician of Zarich, | Weir organi 
was the next who took up this subject; he pub. | tion, tozetie 
lshed « work entitled a Vistory or Animus, in|] tions, such 
three Volumes folo, which appeared in 1620, To} Founded up 
this work be added a treatise on Serpents, He] into four on 
Wats fonowed by Vopsel, a British stiihor, who pub- lnaly is cov 
lished a History of Four-footed Beasts and Serpents) bending the 
mi folia, boIS, ‘These severn) works contain much | having dhe 
eats uifermnation respecting repuiles, Dut sa amixesd | crocodiles, ; 
np wu fale. aod the romance of travellers. that | desutute of 
the pecounts ace not to be depended ipon, and it is | whose bodic 
ditheu.t to separate the pure matter from the dross, | exemplified 
the goimals of this class iinve iu all ages furnished In the A 
matter for ficlon. from the dan cereus qualities of ¢ treade, publi 
many of the species, or the disgusting: forms and | ferre Nature 
frivlithal appearance of others. We are tod that | Naturclles 
the anarch of the army ot Attius Keguins was | he has atten 
arrested by the power of an Airican serpent, 120} sification of 
Jeet long ; amd the Basilisk was said to possess the | the princip 
power ot kilime any person who louked at it, with | touched. 


—emeee see 


Jogianee fron its eyes. Dumeril, 
But it was netantal the publieation of the Sy | has also ma 

mys Methadea Animalinm, Quadrupedum ef portant. 

Serpratar generis, in Ue yenr 1603, by Ray, that Daudin 


we had any decnet clissification of reptiles 
whieh was worthy of attention. His arrangement 
consists of three orders ; first, oviparous animals, 
with red blood, which respire by means of lunge, 
and which have a heart consistuig of one ventricle. 
Hlus order includes frogs, divided: into aquatic and 


Re pliles, in 
1sa3. 0 tat 
mation is | 
facts, whicl 
arrangeten 
sume slight 
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In the Linnean Transactions asd Zoological | the deposition in some convenient situation; but 
Journal are sume interesting papers on Reptiles | there ure a few species which carry them about 
by Mr ‘Thomas Bell. His monography of the tor-; with them. The young is hatched perfect in its 
toises having a moveable sternum in the 2d volume | form in many species ; but there are other species, 
of the Zoological Journal, and also his essay on which, on quitting the ova, have the organization 
Lepeo ina, & group of serpents, contain some ; of fishes, and whose form is not perfectly developed 
valuable additions to our knowledge of reptiles. until after a certain time has elapsed, when they 

The heart in reptiles is so constructed, that at | undergo a complete metamorphosis. This is well 
each of its contractions, only a portion of the blood | exemplifed in the frog being hatched as a tadpole. 
which it receives is transmitted to the lungs, the | These are provided with branchizx, or gills, like 
remainder of this fluid is returned to circulate | fishes, and some of the genera retain these organs 
again, without having passed into the lungs, and, | even after the development of their lungs. In sev- 
consequently without having been subjected to} eral of the oviparous reptiles, particularly in the 
respiration ; hence it results that the action of | culuber, the young animal in the egg is formed anid 
oxygen on ute blood is greatly less than in mammi- | considerably advanced at the moment it is deposited 
ferous animals and birds, where all the blood, by } by the mother ; and there are even some species 
passing through their lungs, is exposed to the | which may be artificially rendered viviparous, hy 
action of the air. Consequently, as respiration | simply retarding the time of laying the egg, which 
causes the heat in the blood, and gives to the mus- | M. Geoffrey St Hilaire has proved by depriving the 
cular fibre its susceptibility for nervous irritation, | colubra of water. 
the temperature of reptiles is much lower, and their} The quantity of respiration in reptiles is not 
muscular power greatly weaker than that of the | fixed, as is the case with mammalia and birds, but 
mammalia, and birds. Therefore they are said to | varies with the proportions of the diameter of the 
be cold-blooded animals. ‘Their general habits are | pulmonary artery, com to that of the aorta. 
also much lesa energetic, almost all their motions | ‘Tortoises and lizards, for example, respire much 
consisting of crawling and swimming, and although | more than frogs, &c.; and hence results a much 
several species run or leap, at times with consider- | greater difference of sensibility and pervous energy 
able facility, yet upon the whole, their actions are; than can exist between one mammiferous anima! 
sluggish, and their sensations obtuse, with a slow | and another, or between birds. 
cligestion ; and in temperate countries they pass| <A greater variety of form prevails amongst re 
the winter in an almost constant state of torpidity. | tiles than is found among the mammalia and birds, 

The brain in reptiles is proportionably small, and ' and it is in the uction of these forms that Na- 
not so essential to the exercise of their animal and : ture seems to have imagined shapes of the most 
vital functions as to the mammalia and birds; and | fantastic description, and modifying in every pos- 
their sensations appear to be referred to a common | sible manner the general plan which she has pre- 
centre, fur they continue to live, and exhibit vol- | scribed to herself in the vertebrata, and in the ovi- 
untary motions long after being deprived of their | perous class in particular. 
brain, and in many instances after the head has} Reptiles are endowed with five senses, but none 
been cut off. ‘The connection of the nervous sys- | of them in great perfection. In those species which 
tem with the muscular 6bre is alsu less necessary | are cov with scales or plates, the sense of 
to its contractions, and their muscles rve their | touch is very obtuse; and in the species which 
irritability after being severed from the body much | Lave a naked skin, such as the frug, it is also weak, 
longer than in the higher animals. The pulsations | in Consequence of not being adherent to the body, 
of the heart huve been known to continue for many | but envelopes it like a bag. In the ts, the 
hours after being separated from the body; andeven } eyes are immoveable, and are destitute of eyelids; 
without it, the body will move for a considerable | and the eyes covered with a curneous su ; 
length of time. It has been observed that the] in some genera, three eyelids are distinguishable, 
cerebellum in several of the species is extremely | while others are destitute of sight. They have no 
small, which fact agrees with their slight propensity | cochlea, and only provided with a small bone under 
to motiun. the tympanum. Their nostrils are small, and they 

The smallness of the pulmonary vessels in rep- | appear to have a very weak sense of smell. They 
tiles enables them to susy-end respiration without | have po delicacy of taste, for almost all the species 
retarding the circulation of the bloud ; this enables | swallow their fuod entire, and thuse in which the 
them to dive with more facility, and to remain | tongue is soft and flexible, this organ serves chiefly 
lunger under water than quadrupeds or birds. The | as an instrument for the seizure of their fuod. None 
cells of their lungs are also less numerous, and | of them have true fleshy lips; and some, such as 
generally large, in consequence of their having | the tortoises, are provided with a horny bill, like 
ewer vessels tu lodge on their parietes, and the | that of a > others have teeth of various 
lungs take sometimes the furm of simple sacs, | forms, which are not, however, formed for mastica- 
scarcely cellular in their structure. tion, but to assist in holding their prey: various 

The whole class are provided with a trachea and | serpents have hollow fangs, which they can erect 
larynx, yet many of them are incapable of producing at pleasure. when they open their mouths to bite, 
aroculate sounds, and there fangs have apertures, from which they 

As their blood is cold, teguments for retaining | inject into the wounds made by them an active snd 
heat are unnecessary, and instead of these, there. | deadly poison. ‘The anal opening in serpents 
fure, they are clothed with scales, or simply with a | serves for rejected matters, as well as for organs 
vaked skin. generation, 

The females are provided with a double ovary | ‘Ihe physical construction of reptiles varies con- 
and two oviducts, and the males of several genera | siderably in the different orders ; deviating in 
are furuished with furcated organs of generation, | several essential particulars, to which no general 
but the batrachians are destitute of this orgnn. | characters will apply. The foilowing is an vutline 
Those females which couple deposit eggs which | of these particulars, 
are Presed by a shelly covering, and those spe-| I. The Cas Lesia. oF Tottoioes, have a heart with tw ae 
cies whic not, produce soft a lary eggs, | So: Bud & Ventricie, giv nt» two uneqen) cavities, 
destitute-of any crust. ‘These thev alannion alter budy is poured ints the right auririe, and fom the lange ute 


Dee 
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the left, but both kinds of hiond are partially mixed in pa-sing 
Dhroush (he ventreecie: ther body isatveluged by two plites, oF 
Doehoers, formed by the rile and sternum, suppert-@ by fonr 
fret 

Dhe envelope of the body permit: ta part tu preret, ex - 
eept tee head, peck, fav, atel four feet “Phe upper -h eld, 
whoebae call do the carpare. os furted ty the rls, of wheeh 
there are cicht pairs, these are widened aud reng.tedt hy den 
Crccsate dd ea ure-, ald Wath peates aaddkerig’ ta the miauiar 
pertion of the doreai vertebre, i such a tnanter, that alt 
these ports are deprived el tnatuuty. Dhe lower shell, cided 
Rlre podiselrege, im Sear eacedd oot precees, US TALEN Hieber Cenk nee TIEN - 
Beer, appt adeerepeae Cor ieetenrien mie this has been denominated 
Che afore ty the qmure persue wrfers on matural histary 
\ fratie work, eopnastityy af taney pierces, whieh have beer 
Con-nde red as apmegots woth Ube cartiiagiuous portion of the 
Pibean the mami, gebera ly cocempasse= the upper shel’, 
unifies althe gue Wheeh comyprme it, he vertelire of the 
neck iapaal ft. Are aohannoee uneny eel. 

Tteee twa bony envelope. beug covered with shinar by 
seates, the scapula ard wl. Che reese of fie ars abd mech, 
Werte cd at tea arti Gal tothe rhe ard =pine. as tn other 
acasber de, aren ARE ay deead Poeaae ots Eat eke ar ragremene is fon 
Bot Chee Pecegeees cal Cheet poe Obey cetd andere spy cas Udree pe casero cob thee 
Phse be, see Pink ce the Penge t fourteen s teaver: been termed re. 
freerited acmmes, Phe vertenralentredaly of the eeapiuba is 
Brtacis ote od wate Gbbee = Lees ah, cated Blaee oppeaee ertreuaty ang thie 
elavec  Wofa the Preeti te op sferguger, ir ete lh ie miaaner, 
that the ehoudders ort ogee ter the puesase of the traches 
Ahdersephagus NM Chisel wad Jarser bony branch, on dircctrd 
dows nrd aia backwards, repre-enting the coracod apaly sis 
aur Eapeads 

"‘Dhe laces sre extensive, nnd situated «nthe sane eavity 
WG dr thea vpecortie JP Ree thee ew Deeper pamarvesweried cles ana tbvee 
Bree als Poaitecteert, Core by Dhee goo Cuampe caf Peace grregnathe QRest Che tur 
Tepser pe pte) Uda pers: Heat e Be toad bey kore garry Clie daw e 
Coed uP aPepesteny Gaertn aned ders cecemrere Phys! act Aaperseds e 
The fet ptreawe cr ari qe Pets Clee war tee enter Iny three rieretan os, 
Bed toe Conse there desig fie oe Pde ape niiriay the 
mecrebih peat tet gS Lectee= Chie: seat paatec Ee: Lene ges 

“boptates aredevectot teeth. the rcawe ure mmvested by 4 
Jory covers, Stu tae te toe naeed ides op band, ewecept tn 
the Cheade-) > where toon are eovernd work onmo sham only, 
Dhsir tyson and paatice arch ape fined te the orat.ain 
Med rer pecs erate oe) URpee Ceerenceme ps sfsenr tt seated Loris the fd avith Mesbiy 
fiiaturnis ; the c stomcseh © ote gud stramg, Uteet ste stines 
and cuetabeey bette, aed feet furfes cal mie oe tran, 

‘Danteees dav hovers eggs, which are vested bv a lrurd 
Pett Dheee are depented to the wortn sabe. uider the in 
fluelee ala eoutbern son, Where they are abvrnte ged by the 
Prec.ts, aid ace batched 1a cunmer ts the influetee of the 
atrouephere, 

‘Phe animel. af (as order posses. great tenar fy of life, and 
fev bave been known tamotve for several weeks after am. 
Fert Care af the hesed  Dhey require tat bitte seartshiment 
end rine piace Whale months, sud even gears, without food 

Vt ‘Daa Setar Lovad- linave a heart with two aari- 
fos, mada vet ee some tones divided by imperfest: partitrens 
ard ther Pranedy coverml he ST) oe “Upported ty four ortwa feet 
‘Phe cibsare move.bie, at Peeethaily attached te Che etertoim, 
Aiebias be padeed or depre sand danny respiration, “Phe ones 
evterds more ap fren dave citiin thee posterper part ef the bauwty ; 
it frequently penetrekos very fur nite the lower part of the 
Wdetiets, Che traveveree Wits ee af whack, puss under the 
rites, ape evens Ceca cerede Chee qewh fap c'aep at “Lhhasee species 
dn wlach (has argos vers bare possess the singular facaity 
of changing The colours of thet shin, acrording to the excite. 
Ibert presiveed on them, by their want. or passione 

Shear month is inenrial y proved with teeth, ane ire trent 
inetnuess, Chee foes are agmed with pads: their show js 
covered With -ecates, more or less compart, and in afew -pe. 
Cres witheseay caatules, AT Ua species have & Gel mere ar 
Jens deme, celle very thick at the base, Mest of thea have 
Four dege Lut ates hase ary twe They siteast an ance 
feud, Dabo the: sem ate woot tha fortuer onder, they deposit 
Chae poesss fPovenaloy te Cher feta hateled, where they 
Aouedor Chin. fhe venta anianinl os hated periect an ats 
Reecriyy dee ed brewer semiete p eee aati y Mee etree pbpesas 

PUG deve Conese cor Serpent, have a Peart wath twas 
Rlric fee, ant Ber afe «PF Pap tas aif Tore-P etuitsee qeert we Uhre: aie the 
deteey cornet ol Phere aca sy Bee Wh ele Ele pe cennes Posptader ps etaie tly 
Py Oe 

Crscep day dee (hh sou rorfo theee Gamibes  deathe first, 

Che ferees  p ope e, Got fa thy ae ed Geempercge: al beach ape sits 
Lar ter fliewe ef the gage Seg et the preesdin order, td ble 
ON Freed ded VO aETE Pbedaee aye dete Bbeet mean f.tne dw. ar 
Chee fee cet pents ai the gecera are dees tite af. a teria ar 
Che subtest deaehopa ene of calla bene. : the cil are 
Antica ated teeuwvh offer by a couse Wed concn ye Sar ineet, 
meted acpaccarpegeies ss raberigesf Clee opatprer apeatpee Peretiuce af Che teegah 
"The are desoufof the thiabeyeiid and tumpuaum, Althoueh 
Creer opacvabe ares Leege, Pine Cruces ceverieacay feorpeas Coyst sa enasfl 
Portion at t. Dhea oves are tive, bat they are deefiete of 
externa. onrs.  Dheie mostrile gare hort, sid tot elebily 
developed, ccd nee seep ty att ager ae fhe Xe Py er ides 
eb the priazz Phe tonlie viirtem meh wath (bee egiee ess 
fll dati bf tel Pa 0) ar gy, cana forked, isco rather 
deetised Qare ef dose 2 ther prea, thoate as sent af 
tiarte Bde oe arby ccempecrtpe, west by auage Py PVN cates areye tora, 
Pee ar perdere Then sen ed femeh ratheret fuse Dhtey 
change teen chon at leet ater no vear. Phe thicd timely 
mee Pires om thee Nahe Cr Coe oe ee Os | There remarhntce AVIda® 
Wharh Coren the pots Ceeciler. 


l 
! 
( 
fure fert with five nails, hinder feet wikis f.-ur. 


—— 


The whole animals of thie order are provided wi 
and curved teeth, which seem rather fitted for cern: 
prey, than for guawige therr fond, Same of the a 
turteshed with pervious fangs in the euperiet jaw.wh 
erected. pre-s a gland ar soe, to which te @ dead 
which flows throu h the tate, ar.d is itjeeted ntuth 
Prereed by the fuses. [ns many speeatu, the jaws p 
wi the auidaile, which renders the muuth -u-<ceptine 
derable dblaation, and enables them to pivelsgwy { 
ent'te, The prowess of digestion t extreinely sw 
aiudals of the order, and alter feeding, they amum 
gie conditien, in which they continue frequents hr 

Serpects possess a heart with two aur cles aden 
we, divided tutes to compartments, and Uhey bat 
single lung. ‘Vherr carculation ti. eluw. Tha es 
emitted by serpents is @ hissing mot-e. The esr u 
protested by a covery, or ehe tt, which i- someats: 
aie; When tid, they are commoniy upited ike a 
beads, or tn the furin of @ Wresth. Some =peors are, | 
VIVIPUreas 

1V. Tye Barracata, are provided with a heart ' 
hat ene anieie, nod aw Single ventriecl: 5 their beds 
tureesti af the epewies are mefaimorpheeed tram the 

Meh, breathing by the Granehive, ar agi 'e, to Coates 4 
ped, breaths be Insge-, whee ina perfec? conditiren 
| Meher, hewever, rarepeiy, Che Serorae and Pict-w 
tun the gies. da the fermer cuted tion the wttasr + 
the leartos branched tote an many =fems ac Chee 
Ddne (hase speris, the Eranche«< which lead tu the = 
fablterated execpt tire, whiels anting in a dural off 
pret oieede msetiind: brsatie ly fen Chee lame. “Shas fact, rs 
thy Cuvier, isthe circulation of a feh, chanzed lute: 
re-post to, 
AP the Batractian reptiles are destitute of scn'es,s 


ety by a raked skin "Their ergs. hate «ome 
cervec.ris, Tip carers =preebes fo curation as Pe Clore: 
tee entrust cb tee eres. ja ether~ they are o-1 
rome Lavourok'e -atntion, and after Wards IMDp esta 


| 
| trad = coth lester Govern s Obie we beede: Ready med Jems dei: 


lagrue quinner as the spawn uf dashes. 


ORDER E—|CHUELONITA. 


Veart provided with two rar.eles ; hoody invelen 
tony piatecar ehiebis, whirk are formed frem ta: 
eteruti;, durtiched with Jour feet. 


Scupivistun D—DLaso Torrormes 


Testuda, Upper -hell g'lbane, bevirt wth a bea 
and united nearly al cerned tle sides tes the lawer s 
tarnished watts shart clotrise Coes, ureter a otrerf ba t 
these, as well asthe head, can be withdraw nm vwothia 


Tertude raduta, the Radiated Tortuase Pi 
She bblack, ovate amonth | provided with fletteme 
having vel'ow radiations ; upwards uf tv ¢.te ipciey 
habits Madagascar, 


Susprivision 1f.—FRreanwatrern Tortoises 


Fimye Furupaa, European Fintye, Saperier she } 
divided into compartments Joy large sca'es; feet 
with distiuet, more or tesa palimated, toe-, five be 
four behind, armed with croaked nna, 

Eye poeta, the Pruted ‘Tortaise, pl. 7, fi@ 9. 
lone. silehthy convex, smooth, brewer, each af th 
bordered with ye low, broadest on the anteriar wa 
disk conpued of thirteen, and the margin of te 
pieces. shell ax ieches lotg.  Inbab.ts Narth Ag 

Cafuda Superer yl te, «meryginate in frort, 

lootehes behind: sTernam With one or tuo dime 


1 ore susceptible anf rrveof tents ‘ fps Cory ete, 


Crefi eda chau, the Clase ‘Vertue, pl. Ta, By 
‘rote resds Lach, with irrogelar yellow ~ pats, -ctite © 


, rare Ted tes thers ede~ som ddie Verlperve Ish, amd the ot 


vabistedd, anterior prrt ot the oder shell notre 
ar Sis arama hos laos e Anbatits North An ericnr. 
Chrimerra SerpenQnea. Upper shell earinat-d, 0 


Prerceesaten t vl tiud . 1ravhee Mes pable of beitss withdra! 
wftoe sheds; tailabout the same lenuth as the shied 


Sr BnivieioN ITT Sea ToRTOmEe 


Chaloner Test depressed inta realy fins: pre 
Ucrecpudd Toes, ve hich are *lome sted, scale, aud WL 


i pre hel aie, wth very sinall mmilta Ca preens their exter 


net tortie tttedt fey sem) y baie aver: 

Chelona miredta, the Hawk-hilled Turtle. P 
She i cordvorm, Wath Cbartee ns gee der ated semi tr 
Vatirgated ceases on the deh oo marginai preers te 
bet seo shee dees beak piurrew and alarp: 
tetse Get aty.  Dnbalat: the seaee-frie larrd Z 

(Fed nmtloseata, Sheth met cufBisentivy larce ¢ 
the Distt . reertit ly oe ef spetrecce . degen Henhy, and Bowe | 
Mite a nal’ prebeseis ; toes welhed, : 
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REPTILES. 


ferex, Upper shield destitute of seales, but in 
covered by a coreaceous skin and near each ex. 
wided with hard tuberc'es; lips flesby, elongated 
pdrwval tube; feet with five toes, ouly tree of 
wined with nails. 


ORDER I].—SAURIA. 


igated, inve-ted with scales, generally furnished 
eet; toes armed with claws, at Jeast in part ; tail 
a jong ; mouth generally with uumerous teeth. 


Famity [.—Crocopitiose,. 


ngated, covered with equare scales, of which the 
under are the ‘'aryzeat, and those above, raised into 
orina in the middie; provided with four feet, with 
fore, and five behind, the three interior armed with 
ul of them more or less united by membranes ; 
revided with a sinwle row of acute teeth; tongae 
ersed, and almou-t entirely attached to the lower 
compressed, aud provided abuve with a strongly 
wat. 

fe animals of thia fumily are lorge, their bodies are 
th aquare, or oblong scales, of which thuse nbave 
ed linea, which are raned into a double crest on 
“heir heads are long im proportion to the body, and 
, their jaws are articulated behind the cranium. 
‘ils form an elongated canal, which has its origin in 
ated terminates at the point of the mazz'e, where 
ed with asemilunar orifice, which it can open or 
ure. Their eyes are furnished with three eye- 
Kterior enris very small and can be closed at the 
inimal, by means of two fleshy coverings; under the 
e are two glands which wereta musky substapre, 
iall or.fices. The crocodiles are the only family of 
which are destitute of clavicies, or collar bones; 
racnid apophyyis is attached to the sternum, as in 
re. ‘Vhe egus of crocodiies are as large as those of 
dare pratected by n hard shelly covering, ‘Ihe 
vomit their evgs tn sand, where they are hatched by 
the <1, and are watched by the females, who take 
the young for some months after they are called 


Muzz'e narrow, cylindrical and grently elong- 
1 Dearly of equal dimensions; hind lews deutated 
‘rnal tnergin, toes palmated to the claws. 
Gangetira, the Gangetic Crocodile. — Pl. 78. £. 6. 
ieh e‘ongated, narrow, as long ay the head; upper 
ed with twenty eight teeth on each side, and the 
with twenty Ave; neck furnished with two cari- 
®: eyen very large, behind each a perforation in 
8, which ie easily felt through the akin. Qrows 
‘@ to eivhteen feet in length. Inhabits the rivers of 
is very numerons in the Ganges. 
we, Muzzle narrow, cs lindrical, and greatly elon- 
th of nearly equal dimensions ; hind legs dentated 
dmated ; the fourth tooth 10 the lower jaw on each 
ina bing groove in the upper jaw. . 
seulgaris, the Common Croe.di'e PL78 f. 5. Bac 
oF purtion of the body of a blackish brown colour, 
rer of the sides and abdomen yeliowish white ; 
poof the legs and stdea varied with deep yellow, 
ome parts with dull biuish green; the fourth tooth 
les of the lower jaw entering into a groove in the 
3 beck provided with six rows of equare carinated 
early equal dimensions ; the neck having 91x plates, 
i furushed with two lateral crested procesens 
U grows to the great size of fromtwenty to thirty 
rth. See article Crocodile. 
r. Muzzle broad and obtuse, provided with une- 
» the fourth tooth on each wde of the lower jaw 
Ta cavity in the upperone when the mouth bs sbut; 
ralmated, and furmuahed with dentations 
P atlerop:, the Common \thgator, — Pl. 79. f 7. 
ish brown colour above, irregularly marbled with 
‘lower parts of the sides and abdomen of a pale 
our; the muzzle fist, and somewhat narrower than 
with a traneverse ridge uniting in front of the pro- 
Wain of ite orbits; juws furnished wath murteen 
tch side; and the neck provided with four rows af 
ea. Grows from eighteen ta twenty feet iu length, 
wians and Brazil. See article Allizatur. 


Fawiry IL—Lacertisinr, 


Abers uf this family are cheracterieed by a slender 
tongne, terminating in twe long 8 amectary pro- 
athe viper. Theic bodies are elongated, and their 
pid. All their feet are provided with five toe-, 
b nails, which are separate and unequal, particn- 
on the hind feer. Under the a domen and around 
weir scales are disprsed in transverse and para le 
helr tympanum iaoen a level wich the head; the 
fetected bv a produced shin, 4 hie h ts longetudinally 
thich ahuts by a aphincter, Under the anterior atyle 
radimentary third eyelid, Their tare ribs do nat 
splete circle, 


. Head, abdomen, and tail provided with small 


847 


imbricated scales; tail laterally compressed ; both jaws armed 
with teeth, but destitute of any on the palate. 

This genus ts divided into sections. 1. With a compressed 
and carinated tail. 2. ‘Cail nearly round, with o dentated 
ridge above, 3. Tail nearly rvuaod without a carinated ridze 
above, 

Of the last section is the land Monitor, which inhabits 
Egypt, and is trained by the jugglers of Caire, to performs 
tricks. they having previouwy extracted thei tecth. 

Drecwnt. ‘Yeeth conieal, and head furushed with angular 
plates; back with larze cannated acales, which form crests 
on the tail ; scules uuder the neck amall; tho-e on the abdo- 
men nnd tail rectangular; tail rounded at the base, and com- 
pressed near the end. ; 

Dracoana Gutunensis, Pl, 7.10. Body reddi h brown, 
blended with green. From four to six feet long. Inbabits 
Guiana. Ita flesh is enten by the natives. . . 

There are two sections of this genus, viz. 1. With a cari- 
mated tail. 2. With the tail smooth and cumpresecd towards 
the point, 

Teius. Teeth notched, the whole acales of the back smooth 
and small, under the thighs are a series of indistinct pores ; 
evales of the abdomen lunger than bruad; tail more or lexs 
compressed, carinated or smooth, ; 

There are two sections of this wenue. 1. Tail carinated. 
2. Tail smooth; compreseced towards the point. 

Teius Tegutrin, the Teguixio Lizard. Pl 78, f. 15. Body 
blach. spotted with blue above, and of a bluish hue below - 
tail blended with black and blae. Nearly six feet long. In- 
habits Brazil. 

Amevia. Head of a pyramidal form; the ereales on the 
throatemall; abdomen and tailcovered with transverse rows 
of square ecales, thorne op the belly buarder than long; tail 
cylindrica: throughout, 

eimeria lemniscita, the Striped Amevia. Pl. 78. f. vt. 
Back furnished with nine white lougitudinal lines, ps ale 
upon the sides; taillony, blae on the upper parts; thighs 
port d with white dureal lives furcated at the head. Inuhabits 
Africa, 

Lacerta. Bone of the cranium projected on the orbits and 
temples; palate provided with two rows of terth; under 
vide of the neck with a colar formed by a tran«verse row of 
minute scales ; separated from the abdominal ones by a ver ies 
of «till smaller dimeusious, 

Takydromus. Body and tail much elongated; back pro- 
vided with several series of square scales; thighs furoteled 
with pores; anal region having two vesicles, 


Fasary IIL —Ictanibg. 


Lizard shaped; with a thick, fleshy, and not extensil‘e 
tongue, which is notched at the point, 

Cordylus. ead simple; destitute of palatine teeth ; ab- 
domen and heck covered with numerous transverse series of 
large scales, thane on the tail furming sp_nous circles; thighs 
with aseries of large pores. 

Stelbo. Head inflated behind ; destitute of pa'atine teeth; 
with a seriec of spines around the ear~; body covered with 
acute scales; spies uf the tail of medium size; thighs with- 
out porea. 

Amblygrhynchus, Head short, truncated, tuberculate, ven- 
trical aca‘e depressed; muzzle rounded ; teeth numerous and 
trilobate; nostrils placed about half an inch above the mouth; 
legs strung; c'aws robust, and much houked; twenty fuur 
femoral pores on each ride, 

Agama, With a tumid head; the skin of the throat ampl> 
and loose, transverseiy p.icat-d, and adapted for infi.ten ; 
body oblong, more or less rolunt, whelly covered with rari- 
nated scales, produced into points, which feel rough to the 
teuch in different parts of the body, especialy above the carr, 

Ayama muricata, the Muricated Agama Pl, TH. f.s. Body 
aray, with rows «f large spinvus scale» ret in transverse bands 
upon the back and tail; throat capable of infiition, and pro 
vided with wales elongated into points, which form s hind uf 
beard on the dank and behind, 

Tranelus. Vead tumid; scales sma'l and destitute uf 
PDI hes, 

Pk he only epecies of this genie is the Eevptian Trapetus, 
wiieh has the property of chaning the eclour of its phiu, ua 
a stil more remark ible degree thon tle chars leon, 

Calites, Seales of the body imbricated, With acute margine, 
these on the middle of the hack rian inte acrest, behind 
the ears tin toridshed with scalar scales, Upwards of a faut 
jong, Inhabit. New Sonata Wales 

I; vhyrns. Body covered wity a shagreened ekin, ctes’ 
of the back prolonged apou the tad which pe compressed. 

Beahens,  Desteute of palatiue teeth; teeth compressed 
without notehes; skin of the throat ample, but net formang 
8 pouch; crests wargined, sealy, and supported by .engthensd 
spring apophyses of the vertebrr, extending oa the tack, 
and part of the @ail af least; scales uf the aldomen aud tai, 
amall and square, 

Baal cus mitiatus, the Mitred Basilisk. FI 8. f 9. Rack 
provided with a crest, and another en the upper half of the 
tea’, nud a third astuate on the eccipat; tad lous and acute, 
from two te Ubree feet long. Tnhatets Brazil. Tbe fic-h us 

' eatale, 

| Vhere are only two species af this genus known, that above 
described, and the Abogna Basitek; they are d:sagreeate 
loki animals, tat are entirely destitute of the deadly pro- 

Pertics attiibated by the ancients tu the fabuluus animal of 
that name. See art cle Rasali-k 
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REPTILES—REQUIEM. 


Bea canina, the Soath American Bea. Pi. 78. f. 94. Heal 


Inhabits Sonth America. 
us are included the 


from thirty te forty feet latency Bee crdicia 


Mee es. Head provided with nine large plates; teeth smal! 
aad pointed; a longitudinal row of ecales larger than the 
ethers, under the body and tail. 

Erpeton, lead provided with large plates, and two soft 
prominences, covered with acaics, situate at the extremity of 


the mazsie ; abdominal plates smaller than thse of the head, | 


and tho-e placed under the tail somewhat different from the 
other scales. 


(3.) Shields under the tail ranged in pairs. 


ventral plates narrow; anal opening 


men Under the extremity of the tall are a double row 
ot lone tnaion plates; the other parts of the body with one 


bed pig aie bogé ates hegslhralescrl mt ecales 


ae ea certo sr oviara wln bine lange 
fl gece 


Head 
teeth nearly caval; Samuete et of polevn fangs; abdomen wi 
transverse plates, divided into two under the tail, or Hollabits 
*D cen Upoee uch longer than the lower 
mus aw m er © 

trata vere: narrow, more or lees acute at the apex, Mwhich in in 
some species is distinctly mucronate and moveab 

Leplo, 8. 
dorsal line of a pa'er hue; head 

oacrecneraue, Mouth provided with (wo rows of teeth ; 


Head furnished with large and aire el areal 


Violet changing to green, gilded ; a lateral and | 


ateatly thicker than the tail; body and tail invested | 
: scales, 


wie email uniform taberculous 


(4.) Serpents provided with Poison Fangs. 


The teeth in this section are fewer in number in the extr- 
rier row, than in the eee ees 
te larger than the others, It te low and conducts the poison 


freve the sac into the wound. 
Peeudoboa. Head short, covered with plates; occi- 


pat somewhat a peenleres back carinated with a Fongitadinel 


vew of er scales; p of the abdomen under the tail 


rimeresurus. Head furnished with yoga piates; the 
plates which are under the tail, and near the mol 
mo and ia double plates pear the cxtremityel the 


eed small not tumid, covered wi 
caties) Gt stated ou the abdomen 
uae thecinca’ tail compressed. 
Pelamie. Occipat tumid, eee 
pedicles of the lower jaw, which is very dilatable; head and 
abdomen with larger plates; those on the sides of the body 


emali and equal. tail com 
Cheveydrus. Head and body covered equally with ocales ; 


pesterior pert of the budy and tail com 
(5) With tsclated Fangs. 


Crotaius. Need broad, triengular and ecales 
carinated ; tongue forked ; a hollow behind the 
upper maxillary hones provided with isolated cages aes 


or transvere bande under the bod ced tally rxtresty of ts 
tall furnished with a ratte, f of heilow, 
evnorovs piates. 

Cretuius herridus, the Common Rattle«cnake. 
Rody brown, with transveree irregular blackish bends ; ex- 
trewity of the tall black. From four to six feet long. faha- 
bite whytdaiagt oo pee jaw furabed with p 

Scytalue. aw uraished pelvemens fange ; 
destitute of sais (ouneaee weotsia: and tail below 

a series of transverse alias ou of a rattiec. 


PA. 78. f. 23. 


shor de taro 
acy parr talked caaild, ane Md with eal ane 


te thuse of the beck ; nu holluwe Latbrel the mostrile ; tail 
with a douh.e row of pates at ite tip, and terminated by a 


od 
O Teapake. Musz'e long and peinted, and the upper jaw | gated, cy 


provided with posunous fang; b-dy anteriorly covered with 
small scales abuve ; plates be hind the anal epeaing surruund. 
ae es tewards the eud of the ta] the scales are 


(6.) Abdomen with Trensveree Plates, divided inte twe under 
the Tail. 


Trigenerephalus, Head widened behind, in some specice 
covered with scairs similar tp thew of the beck, tn other 


praytece with puisen fangs; tall frequen by a 
ema)! horny spur. 

Head covered with plates, and provided 

\com , furnished 


ith tangs in the upper jaw ; 
with Nae rews ol uf plates, two larger cones at its ter- 
at 
arpa Head covered with large plates, and the hind heed 
vided with a hand ; i uepee aw with pesseneus fangs ; plates 
aces as 


a 
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wl rent ei i eet ne ra or 
which are fecagable of coach eran ale mae 


lar shape; 
poisonous fangs. 
Kipera. Senies on the head rough or granulated ; and the 
abdominal platce 


ikatis dvsier eg 


Famitry 11.—Naxep Sexpaxta, 


Cecilia. Eyes extremely small; dod indrica], skin 
maked, with longitudinal fold. me , 


ORDER IV—BATRACHIA. 


body cevered with naked ekin; 
lungs two, in the mature condition but provided with bran- 
sa ly pond warpath A 
Rana. Jaw provided with a row of small teeth, and 
an eee transverse one in the middie af dl cepa 
bady slender ; hind feet very leng, muscular, and completely 
mated; males farnished with a thin a 


Heart with one auricle; 


rr ma) i eeeoned. 
ngue e . 
le of inflation; body alig at Argent clips Le fe 
emosth ; the two fore feet prov with feur toes, the hinder 
ones with Ave, all of them destitute of claws, but terminated 
ii thangs per 

. Head furnished with a seer Preoecuee behind the 
care; destitute of teeth eyee lange protruding : budy 
thick, short, and ahr covered h warts, which exude a 
fetid fluid ; four feet, furnished with four tore, which are dia. 
tinetly seperated ; feet short, and with Ave generally 


black ; tubercles not numeroas, 
nooth 5 | hind feet provided with elongated 


te Germany. 
_ teed large and trlengruler destitute of a 
ander the skin: eyes omall, and 
towards the 


a of tne topes ws: body com 
of the fure feet cieft into pet jaw 3 bod nx of the male 


cae hate ete ind event Shas Saro test Gum Gur come 
feet with Ave. See 


This genus is divided into sections: 
1. Terreetial —Tall rounded in the adult state, 
compressed. 


2. eae —Tail 
Crk and fee be- 


considerabi 

| retards ty dsshraper er rpbegg-nd 

poe ie cece) Smieeeh Reo a to oni cach eiparens ee 
Siren, Provided with a short thick adherent tengue 

lag both Dabpeiata 

wo feet only, a orgie placed furwards on the bedy, each 


provided with four tues. 
Siren lecertina, the S.ren. red gh Hi E ie 
; teeth all and several 


: REPUBLICS. See Political Institutions, and 
olitics. 
REPULSE BAY. See North Polar Expeditions. 
ate ETES. See Maftre. 
REQUIEM, in the Roman Catholic church; a 
solemn musical mass sol iy deceased, which begins 
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Requiem eternam dona eis, &c. (See Exequeis.) 
Vhe requiem forms an important part of the beau- 
tiful Catholic church music; and the most distin- 
guished musicians have employed their talents on 
it, ae Mosart, Jomeli, Neukamin, and many others, 

RESERVATION, Menta (reserratio mentalis), 
cotisists in this, that a person making a pruinise 

ives @ different signification or interpretation in 
fie own mind to the words of the promise, from 
the meaning which he to whom the promise is made 
will naturally attach to them, with the purpose of 
deception, It is always an intentional violation of 
the truth, and of course of the rules of morality. 
It was, nevertheless, permitted among the Jesuits 
in its greatest extent. 

RESERVE. The distribution of military forces 
is une of the most important parts of warfare. 
Generally speaking, they are divided into three 
parts: the first, the van, is destined to begin the 
conflict ; the second, corps de bataille, to sustain it; 
the third, the reserve, has to supply tresh forces as 
they are needed, to support those points which are 
shaken, and to be ready to act at decisive moments. 
The cumpositiun and disposition of the reserve is of 
the utmost importance. 1t ought to be composed 
of the best and most experienced troops, not ex- 
posed, yet placed so that they can operate easily 
on all sides, aml ought to be commanded by an ex- 
perienced, cvol, but resulute, general. Napvuleon's 

. and his disposition of them, are models. 
They often decided the victory when the enemy 
felt sure of success. 

RESIN; a vegetable substance, which exudes 
from many trees, either from natural fissures or arti- 
ficial wounds. (See Plants.) Common resin, or 
rosin, is obtained by distilling the exuded matter uf 
some species of pine: vil of turpentine passes over, 
and the resin remains behimd. (See Pine.) The 
resins are insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, 
and inodorous, though they sometimes derive odour 
from containing an essential oil. They consist 
chiefly of carbun, with about one quarter of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. See Gam, and Gum Resin. 

RESPIRATION ; the alternate inspiration and 
expiration uf atinespheric air, for the purpose of 
bringiny it into contact with the blood, and exchang- 
ing the hydrogen and carbon with which it is 
changed, for oxygen. (See these articles, and //ir.) 
This function is therefore closely connected with 
that of the circulation of the blood. (See Bilvod, 
Heart, and Lunge.) The organs and mechanism 
by which this wonderful function is carried on, 
vary considerably in the different classes of ani- 
mals, In the mammatlia, birds (see Ornithology) 
and reptiles (q. v.), the organ of respiration is the 
lungs ; in fish (q. v.), the gills; in most insects 
(q. v.), Ue trachewe; and in the lower classes of 
animals, different parts of the system. The air, 
being brought into contact with the blood, is decom- 
posed, its oxygen is united with the blood, and its 
nitrogen is returned by expiration, unchanged, with 
an additional quantity of carbonic acid gas. A part 
of the oxygen of the inhaled air is united in the 
Jungs with the free hydrogen, and furms water, 
which is emitted in the form of vapour, visible at 
40° Fahr. Another part of the oxygen unites with 
the superfluous carbon in the blood, and forms the 
carbonic acid gas, which passes off with the watery 
vapour, It is evident from observation, that oxy- 
gen gas is necessary tu animal life. As to its man- 
ner of operating in the body after inspiration, opin- 

fons differ. Upon respiration depends also animal 
heat, which is greater, at least in the mammalia 
and in birds, than that of the surrounding element. 
(See Animal Heat.) The mechanical part of the 


RESERV ATION—RESURRECTION. 


fanction of respiration is effected by the a 
the ribs and diaphragm. In the natural st: 
ribs are inclined downwards, and when th 
of movable hoops is raised by the ac 
the muscles, the cavity of the chest 
larged, The descent of the diaphragm (q. 
its contraction increases this effect, and 
therefore rushes in to fill up the vacant spa 
ribs then descend, ard the diaphragm ns 
the air is necessarily driven out in consequ 
the resulting contraction of the chest. 
twenty respirations take place in a minal 
from thirty to forty cubic inches of air are 
at esch inspiration. A man consumes abou 
lon of air in the same time. 
RESTAURATEUR ; the French name 
eating-house, where provisions may be liad 
cooked at all hours. The name has becon 
mon in other countries. 
RESTITUTIO ININTEGRUM. When 
served damage was suffered from the strict: 
law, or the common forms of legal precedu 
Roman pretor allowed, under certain circums 
a disswlution of the contracts or obligutions 
uccasioned it, and ibed a restitutio i 
grum; for instance, to minors, who, after t 
tual tutelage had expired, but befure their t 
Gfth year, entered into engagements t 
prejudice ; to absent persons ; to thuse w 
n influenced by fraud or threats; and, in g 
whenever he found good reason for so d& 
gua alia causa justa miht videtitur). ‘The: 
tio is, in some shape, and in certain cases, at 
into all codes. In France, actions for fraud 
&c., are admissible for ten years after the 
rence of the cause. Actions for relief agai 
decisions of courts, are called there reguctes 
By the provisions of the German law, actk 
restitution must be entered within four yean 
support such actions, the damage sufered 
have been considerable, and innocently incu 
RESTORATION is used in many differe 
plications. In the fine arts, it signifies the 
ing of the injury suffered by works of art, bai 
statues, pictures, &c. Even in ancient tim 
tues were restored, as, during the civil war 
were injured. Their transportation to Rom 
also have often been injurious to them. 
after the repeated devastations of Rume, 
the middle ages, statues were exhumed, 5 
the first artists were employed to restore the 
instance, Michael Angelo. (For much infor 
on this subject, see the article Restavration. 
lin’s Dictionnaire des Beaux Arts.) Theresa 
in Italy some very skilful restorers of painti 
Palmaroli, Pereira, and others. {[t often reqt 
eye of a perfect connuisseur to discover reswi 
and not a few remarks on the character of : 
art have been founded on undetected restora 
In politics, this word is used fur the repla 
dethroned monarchs or houses, particula 
Stuarts in England, in 1660, and the Bourl 
France, in 1814 and 1815. This last rest 
gave rise to the uame of Mr de Haller's 
Restoration of Politics. This work is d 
against the original rights of men, their equi 
the eye of the law, the sovereignty of the | 
and is intended to restore the theory of divine 
RESURRECTION signifies sometimes the 
ation of Christ from me dead, and sometim 
expected renewal of the human body destro; 
death. The credibility of the resurrection ol 
Christ reste partly on the testimony of the ap 
and partly on this circumstance, that, with 
we cannot explain how the aposties, who sau 
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hopes disappointed by his death, and had lost their 
confidence in him, could have been inspired with a 
lively faith in his divine mission, and with a belief 
which gave them strength to preach the gospel amid 
danger and persecution. He who considers Christ- 
ianity as a revelation, as an institution founded by 
the immediate act of God, cannot think it strange 
that it was established by miracles, and that Provi- 
dence used extraordinary means to attain an extra- 
ordi end. Of the resurrection of the body, men 
have often adopted the grussest teas. Inthe notion 
itself, that Almighty Power can form, of the mater- 
ials of the old body dissolved by death, a new body, 
which may serve as an instrument in a new order 
of things, there is nothing opposed to reason. 

RESUSCITATION, See Drowning. 

RETICULATED WALLS, See Architecture. 

RETINA, in anatomy ; a membrane of the eye. 
formed by an expansion of the optic nerve, and 
constituting the immediate organ of vision. See 
7 


ye. 

RETORT, in chemistry ; is a kind of round- 
bellied vessel, made of earth, glass, or metal, hav- 
ing a crooked neck or beak, to which the recipient 
is fastened. Retorts are of essential service in dis- 
tillations, und most frequently for those which 
require a degree of heat superior to that of boiling 
water. 

RETRENCH MENT, in the art of war; any kind 
ot work raised to cover a post, and fortify it against 
the enemy. See /ntrenchment. 

RETROCESSION OF THE EQUINOXES. 
See Precession of the Equinores. 

RETZ, Jean Frangois, Pav. pe Gono, cardinal 
de, was born at Montmirail, in 1614, and, contrary to 
his own inclinations, was designed by his father, 
general of the galleys, forthe church. His instruc- 
tor was the cele St Vincent de Paul. In 1643, 
he received a doctorate at the Surbonne, and was 
appointed coadjutor of the archbishop of Paris. Al- 
though earnestly desiring to enter the military ser- 
vice, Gondi was two politic and ambitious not to 
bring his talents into action in the career forced 
upon him; and, although levity and vivacity led 
him to commit many actions very inconsistent with 
his station—his numerous amours, and affairs of 
hunour settled by the young abbé with the sword 
—yet his impassioned eloquence won hit. the favour 
of the Parisians, and often served to appease the 
indignation of the clergy. lis talents and address, 
together with his evident ambition of political dis- 
tinction, which too often degenerated into cabal 
against the court party and the ministers, could not 
tuil to draw the attention and excite the hatred of 
the all-powerful Richelieu, and, after his death, of 
Masarin. The Fronde, or the party opposed to the 
cuurt and Masarin, received the coadjutor as a man 
whose genius and popularity made him a valuable 
accession, and De Rets embraced their cause with 
seal. The intrigues which agitated the court, the 
various insurrections of the peuple and the Frun- 
deurs, &c., offered him a wide Geld fur the execution 
of his projects, and, when the court finally saw itself 
com by a decree of the parliament to release 
the prince Conieé, and Masarin himself (see Mazarin) 
was obliged to leave France, De Rets seemed to 
have attained his object, and to have it in his power 
thenceforth to hold the reins of government. But 
Mazarin soon returned from his banishment, more 

werful than ever. The Fronde, which had never 
been firmly united, and the members of which, with 
the exception of Condé and De Rets, were weak 
and wavering, was dissolved ; and, soun after, the 
latter, by the mediation of the court, and not with- 
out the management of his enemy Masarin, had ob- 
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tained the cardinal's hat, the storm which had just 
before threatened Magarin burst upon him. At the 
command of the court, or rather of Magarin, he was 
suddenly imprisoned in the castle of Vincennes, 
whence he was removed to Nantes. Here he found 
means to escape, and, perpetually pursued by the 
minions of Masarin, wandered for nearly eight years 
through Spain, Italy, Holland, Germany and Eng- 
land, meeting with a series of truly romantic adven- 
tures. In pope Innocent, he found a powerful 
support ; and his death was a heavier loss to Rets, 
as his successor Alexander, who was in some degree 
indebted to him fur his elevation, gave him no 
assistance. In addition to his early extravagance 
and profuseness, the enormous burden of his debts 
was daily increased by the expenses of a princely 
retinue, with which he surrounded himself, partly 
from love of pomp, partly for protection against 
the persecutions of his enemy. This debt amounted 
to 5,000,000 livres, when Rets repaired to Holland 
by way of Germany. Here he dismissed the mass 
of his attendants, but, chagrined by his misfortunes, 
plunged into a course of excesses. The offers of 
the Spanish court, of an asylum and support, he re- 
jected ; those of Charles II. he accepted, and pro- 
ceeded to England. But, as that monarch was not 
disposed to follow his counsels, De Rets returned 
to the continent, where the peace of the Pyrenees, 
concluded between Spain and France, opened to 
him a gleam of hope. But his situation was, never- 
theless, sv distressing, that he was on the point of 
printing a description of his circumstances, and of 
the hatred of his enemies, to be sent to the higher 
clergy of all countries—a ing from which 
he was only restrained by the information that his 
enemy Masarin was on the point of death. But, 
even after the death of Mazarin, in 1661, he was 
not allowed to return, till he had solemnly promised 
never to take part again in political combinations. 
From this time he seemed to be a different person, 
and appeared before the throne with the language 
of a flatterer. When Louis XIV. said to him 
“Cardinal, you have grown y,” he replied, 
“Sire, one grows gray quick, who is under the dis- 
pleasure of your majesty.” He now resi his 
archbishopric, governed the abbey of St Denis, 
lived retired, restricted his wants, paid his immense 
debts, and, besides, distributed pensions to his 
friends. Reconciled with all parties, the man whose 
comprehensive mind had hitherto taken pleasure 
only in the tangled web of politics, now lived quiet 
retired like a philosopher. ‘‘ Cardinal de Retz,” 
says Rochefaucault, ‘‘ has much elevation of mind, 
but more ostentation of courage than true courage ; 
an extraordinary memory ; readiness and elegance 
of expression. He seems ambitious, without being 
80 ; and his attacks upon Masarin were aimed less 
to subvert the latter, than to render himself formid- 
able and important to him. His imprisonment he 
bure with firmness, and he owed his freedom to his 
own boldness. As long as Masarin lived, he main- 
tained his archiepiscopal see, unshaken by all the 
vicissitudes of fortune; when his enemy was no 
more, be voluntarily resigned it. Asacardinal, he 
gained res by his conduct, in several conclaves. 
Although he had a strong propensity to pleasures 
and idleness, yet his activity was really astonishing 
as soon as it was awakened by circumstances. The 
presence of mind, with which he was able to 
understand and turn to advantage the most un- 
looked for circumstances, is worthy of admiration.” 
His posthumous Afémorres (C 1718, 3 vols.) 
ive an interesting picture of his character. A 
Fistory of the cons of count Fiesco, in Genoa, 
which he wrote whi 8 youth of seventeen years 
3a 
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of age, with a visible predilectian for his hero, , religion, and that to destroy these banks: 
shows the temlency of his mind—a fact which did to put arms into the hands of its ene 
not escape the notice of cardinal Richelieu, when | measure of Reuchlin served to exasperate 
he first saw thir youthful production. In the last mies still more. A war of pens raged for t 
years of his life, he rarely went to Paris, He died Un one side were Eloogstraten the ou 
in that city in 167). Sume years before his death, : of Paris, Louvain, Erfurt, and Ments; unt 
he returned his cardinal's hat to Clement X., for | Reuchlin and the most learned and en! 
the sake, as he said, of withdrawing wholly from , men of all countries. Unmoved amid the 
the world; but he received it back, with the com- ! and excommunications of his opponenis, | 
mand of the holy father to retain it, See St Au- | finally beought this dispute befure u 
laire’s Histoire de la Fronde Paris, 1827, 3 vols.) | when Maximilian, regretting that he had g 
REUCHLIN, Jcnsx (called also, in allusion to | to so unhappy a controversy, declared in: 
the signitication of his name, Capnio), was born at | Reuchlin. Francis von Sickingen and U 
Pforzheim, in 1455, of respectuble parents, He | [lutten avowed themselves ready to use U 
distinguished himseif at school by his industry and | in this cuntest, in case it should be n 
geod conduct; and uhe excellence of his singing ; About the same time appeared the Episte 
procured him a place in the chapel of his prince, } roram Jirerum, in which Reochiin's enes 
Charles, margrave of Baden, who appuinted him | rendered ridiculous. ‘This gave the matte 
companion, on his travels, to his son Frederic, | turn; the umpire appointed by the pore, | 
afterwards bishop of Utrecht. In 1473, Reuchilin | bishop of Spires, decided for Renchiin. | 
accompanied that prince to Paris, to study there in ! subsequently resigned his judicial station, 
the must celebrated schuol of the times. He was | being compelled to give a decision ag: 
obliged to leave Paris again, in 1475, with the | prince, duke Ulric, who had ipitately 
ince. In Basle, he excited the astoniximent of | the city of Reutlingen. William of Ba 
lis countrymen by his knowledge of languages, at | pointed him professor in the university « 
that time unparalleled, displayed in his Latin dic- | stadt. The plague having broken out in [1 
tionary (under the title Breriloguus), and his | in 152%, he removed to Tubingen, wher 
Greek grammar, both the first published in Ger- | from state affairs, he again devoted hi 
many. tn 1478, he went back to France, studied , study. He died at Stuttgard. June 30. 1: 
law at Orleuns, while he taught, at the same time, | Meiner’s Account of the Life of Rew 
the ancient languages. In 1481, he returned to | German). 
Germany, and taught law and the belles-lettres at | REUSS; a sovereign principality in th 
Tubingen. Eberhard, count of Wurtemberg, soon | part of Germany, lying between the TI 
after touk him, as the best Latinist in Germany, in | forest and the Erszegebirge, bounded north 
his train, on an embassy to Rome. The treasures | Weimar, east by Saxony, south by Baw 
of science, which Lorenso de’ Medici had accumu- | west by Saxe- Meinin » and Schwartsbur 
leted in Florence, and those of Rome, were thus | stadt. It is divided Gtween the elder lm 
opened to the curiosity of Reuchlin. The emperor | Greits, with a population of 24,100 (cepin 
Frederic TH. created him a noble of the empire in | 6300 inhabitants), and the younger |we 
3492. Alter Eberhard's death, Reuchlin lived | Schleits (capital Gera, 8000 inhabitanis: 
several years at the court of Philip, eiectur of the | population of 57,690 ; total, 81,790, on & 
Palatinate. Here he enriched the Heidelberg | miles. Each of the princes have a vot 
library with manuscripts, and productions of the 
new art of printing. The electur having been 
basely calummated at the Roman court, and even 
excommunicated, Reuctilin repaired again to Rome, 
and defemted the rights of his prince with equal 
prudence and eloquence. He was subsequently | 744 men; revenue of the elder line, J 
appointed president of the court of the confed- (debt, £18,000; revenne of the youn 
eracy, which had been established by the Suabian £45,000; debt, £63,000, 





Germanic plenum. and the two princi 

Uhion with Hoben-Zellern ‘ Liechtebstein 
and Lippe, have the sixteenth vote in the 
asxembly. (See Germanic Confederatin 
tingent of troops to the army of the con 


rinces agaiust the encroachments of the house of | REVEL, ox REVAL: a Russian nee 
favaria. He was also engaged in translating the | the capital of the Russian province of Est 
penitential psalins, preparing a Hebrew grammer | the guif of Finland, 200 miles south-west : 
and dictionary, and correcting the translation of | burg; lat. 59° 26° N.: lon. 294° §y’ 
the Bible. His agency in introducing his relative | built in an old style, with narrow apd 
Melanchthon into the field, where he eventually | streets; population, 13,000. Revel cont 
exerted himself so beneficially in conjunction with | teen churches, an imperial palace, wit 
Luther, places Renchlin among the contribu- | gardens, several hospitals, an arsenal, ! 
tors to the reformation. But in an age in which | harbour, constructed in 1820, is deeper | 
ikuorance and priestcraft prevailed, he could nut | of Cronstadt, but is more difficult to be 
ail of having enemies. A converted Jew, John | the road, which is sheltered by islands. | 
Pfetiercor, and one Ioogstraten, were the insti- | vessels sailing with any wind. Revel wi 
tors of these blind gealots in their attacks upon | the Hlanse towns. It was conquered by th 
febrew literature. They persuaded the emperor | in 1561, and taken by Peter the Great 
Maxunilian thot all Hebrew works, the Old Testa. | ‘The inhabitants are Swedes, Finns, Esthos 
ment only excepted, were of bad tendency. In} Russians. 
1509, the emperor issued a decree, ordering all REVELLIERE-LFPAUX, Locs M 
such works in his dominions to be burned; but he | one of the members of the French direc 
added, that the opinion of a secular scholar might, | burn at Montaigne, in 1753, and on the 
in all cases, be consulted: this saved the Oriental | out of the revolution, the principles of | 
literature, Reuchiin assured the emperor that | embraced, became a member of the cc 
these works, instead of injuring Christianity, con- | assembly, and, in 1792, of the conventic 
tributed, on the contrary, to its honour and glory, | he opposed the violence of the terrorists. 
since the study of them produced learned and. bold | afterwards named one of the directary (4. 
champions to Gelw for Ure honour of (he Cliriatian | baving, in a memoir read before the ins 
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and at once place) him at the head of the English 
portrait punters, Rejecting Ube stiff, unvaried, 
aid unmeaning attitudes of former artists, be pave 
to bas figures aire and neten adapted to their charac. 
ters, aod thereby cisplayed somethong of Ue dignity 
bind invention of hitory. Although he never ot- 
taned to pertect correctness ln the naked figure, 
he hae seldum been excelled in the ense and ele- 
gnuce of lis faces, and the beanty and adaptation 
of dns fancy ctrayenes., Has colouring may be said 
to be at once Ins excellence asad has defect. Com- 
lnrong, a high degree, the qualities of richness, 
britney, wid frestiness, he wae often led to try 
muedes wloech, probably from woot of a due know. 
ledye on chemastry and the mechanism of colours, 
frequently failed, and left lis pictures, after a while, 
mn as Gaclerd state. He rapidly acquired opulence ; 
nnd, beng universally regarded os at the head of 
low profession, he kept na eplesdid table, which was 
frequented by the best company an the kingdom, in 
respert to talents, learmiog, aad distinction, On 
Ghee anistitutoon af the royal aeademy, in 1760, he 
was unnsnmously elected president; on whieh 
eccnven the hing conferred upon him the honour 
of hinghthood, Aluhough at was no presenbed 
part of ine duty to read lectures, yet his seal for 
the udvascement of the ine arte induced him to 
deliver annual or biewnial chscourses before the 
renmlemy on the ponerples aml pructice of painting. 
Ot these he proncunced filtecn, from 1769 to P7900, 
Wluch were pubiiahed an two sets, ail form a 
stniviard work, fn bTA) and B75, he tude tours 
in Holland aod Flanders, acl wrote nn account of 
las journey, which consists only of short notes of 
the pictures which he saw, with an eluborate clis- 
roeter of Rubens. He was a member of the cele. 
brated club which contained the animes ot Julinson, 
Garncek, Burke, and others of the @int rank of 
Kterary emipence, and seems to brave been um, 
versally beloved and respected by hos associates. 
eos the favounte charnetee in Galdsinith's poem 
of Retalintion ; nul Johuson characterized him os 
one whem be shouhl Gd the mest difficulty how to 
nine, Pn Nd, he sucereded Ramsay as portrnit- 
printer to the hang, amd contianed to follow his 
profession, of which he wis enthusnastically furl, 
unl he fost the sight af one of hiv eyes, He, 
however, reamed his equnable spirits until threat. 
evel me klOd, with Uhe lossof dos other eye, the 
apprehension of which, added to has habitual denf- 
tess, exceedingly depressed hom. He alied in 
Prog, ae tes sextet year, unmarried, and was 
intercede St Vaul’s cathedral. Sir Joshun ley. 
drolds, although there was scarcely a yeor sn which 
los pened did not produce some work of the his- 
torical kind, ranks cliefly in the chad of portrait 
puters, Ihe Uyoling, and bis Death of Cardinal 
Heanufort, ore, however, deemed, on gradeur of 
compesition aid force of expression, among the 
Ort performances of the Engheh school, Hat, can 
the whole, lis powers of invention were Snadequate 
to the higher fights of hastore pninting, although 
ine tiunsoble in portraat, to whieh he gave the 
est deliyhital varniety. His character ava colour. 
bt hae been already mentioned; and, though not 
thorough master in drawing, he gave much grace 
fo the turnof his fignies, nnd dignity te the airs of 
hoshends, Asa writer, he obtained reputation by 
Lis Diecourses, whieh ore elegant and ngreeuble 
Cotapesitions, nlthongh sometimes vague and mecon- 
sistent. He nbs added notes ta Dufresney's Art 
of Painting, and pave three popper on punting to 
the ddler, ‘The Caterary Works of Sir Joshua 
Reynolin were edited hy Mr Malone, in two 


Farington and Northcote have written: 
has bie. 

RHABDOMANCY fs the power cut 
some as exinting iu particular imdvad 
natural and partly acquired, of discove 
hid in the bowels of the earth, espeen 
ores, and bodies of water, by a change i 
ceptions; am! likewise the art of adi 
covery of these substances by Use use 
imtruments, for exainple, Uhe chvining 
rhobdomancy, generally apeaking, is 
than nelf-delasion, or intentional decept 
the opinion of inost natural philmephes 
siologints ; etill it has some chasmpian. 
to Ritter and Amorctti’s seccounts (we P 
Historical Inquiries’ into Ihatdeman 
German, by Carlo Amoretti, from ue | 
Supplementary Treatiaes Why Vateer, 
amd Amoretti’s Elements di Elettrometr 
Milan, 1816), as ucceeleration or retard 
pulye, and a» senantion of cold or beat 
pacts of the beady, often ao great as & 
thermometer, take place in certaim pe 
they are in the vicunty of subterrauea 
water or ore, &c.; alse peculuar seasatu 
spasmodic contractions of particular 
vulsions often equal to electric shock: 
sickness, disqguretude, solicitucke, &e. 
mancy was knowneven to the npcents. 
tnont remote periods,” says Kiever, in bi 
Tellurnm (ut German, first volume), “ 
are found of an art of discovering vein 
water concealed in the bowels of the 
hrect perception of their existence.” ‘ 
Lynceus is connectedd with this net 
Sturleson | Heimakringla, eller Snorro 
Nordlunske Konunga Sagor, Suk 
folio, po i,ec. vii.) relates Ghat Odin | 
gold, silver, and ore lay hidden under 
of the earth. Del Rie (Martin del It: 
fionum Magicarum Libri ser —Six Bouk 
Disquisitions—Cologne, 1633, quarty), 
there were some Npaniands, called 2 
saw things concealed under the surface | 
such ps veins of water and ores, am 
bexties, &c. The lastruments of rhala 
known under the namen of Uhe ssdereai 
Che dyolar cyliader, andl the diriming 
inngnetic pendulugs consists of a an 
niinest any substance (for example, me! 
winnl, setlingg-wax, glass, &e. , which i 
frow an untwisted atring, such as the | 
usspun silk, Ae. Yan usdaage thin, the si 
pendulum is beld fast between two Gg 
mains suspended over the nidereal su 
for example, 4 plate of metal, or a cy 
water and nalt), without motion. If, p 
nivocates of rhabdomancy), the pers 
the pendulism pomenses, in any degre 
Hetic suceptiblity (the chabdeoametic | 
pendulum will move in a cireular orbit 
differences, according to circumstance 
Circumstances are the substance of th 
and of the objerte under ft, the dieu 
pendulum from these olijecta, and the n 
person who holds the pendulum, amd o 
come in contact with him, &e. ‘The I 
ference of the motion of the pendulus 
moves, in some cases, from left to ri 
with theson; inathers, from: ripht to le 
the ann. ‘That the meehuanicn) metion o 
does not produce the vibration of the 
least 1 ANY CHSeS, Appeses from acct 
vation of many experiunents of this kir 


Solamies quarto, a E797, witha lite of Wie author. [ circumstance is, mercever, temarkable, 
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ment of birth. She thus saves from destruction 
three sons and Unree daughters, Jupiter, Vera, 
Ceres, Juno, Neptune and Pluto, the new inhabi- 
tants of Olym and averthrows her own power. 
She continaed to retain the power of prophecy; 
amd some traces of her were preserved in the mys- 
teries, in which, however, she was confounded with 
Cybele. As the preserver of the future sovereign 
of gods and men, she was the symbol of the pro- 
ductive power of nature, the preserving and lite- 
giving principle of the world. Her atiributes, as 
the tamer of lions, which are harnessed to her 
chanot, and as the companion of Bacchus, and 
her cruwn of turrets, point to the same symbol. 
Her worship was the rudest form of natural reli- 
gion, and was attended with the greatest excesses 
of licentiouwess and cruelty. 

RHEA, Sytvia, lived about 800 B. C., and was 
the daughter of Numitor, king of Alba, in Italy. 
Although a vestal virgin, from the embrace of 
Mars, she brought furth twins, Romulus and Re- 
mus, the founders of Rome. 

RHEIMS, on REIMS (Remi); a city of France, 
deparunent of Ue Marne, ninety miles north-east 
of Paris; lat. 49° 14 north; lun, 4° 2° east; po- 
pulation, 38,000. Rheims is a very old town: the 
streets are, in general, broad and regular. the 
houses well built, and there are numerous large 
ganiens. It contains some remarkable public 

dings, among which are the Adfel de rille, fin- 
ished in 1825; 8 magnifrent cathedral of the 
twelfth century, one of the finest monuments of the 
kind in France, with a portal of great beauty; and 
the charch of St Remy, in which was preserved 
the holy oil used in the consecration of the kings. 
Gee Ampulia.) ‘Vhe coronation of the French 
kings frum the time of Philip Augustus (1179 to 
Charles X. (1825 , with Ute exception of Henry 
1V., crowned at Chartres, Napoleon. crowned at 
Paris, and Louis XVUIL., who was not crowned at 
all, touk place in the cathedral of Rheims (see 
Coronation); but this expensive ceremony was 
ubolished in 1830. This town was the scene of 
some hard fighting between the French and Rus- 
sians, iss 18t4. The latter took possession of 
Rheims, March 12. but were driven out by Napol- 
eon, then on his march from Laon, on the Vath, 
with the loss of their general, St Priest, and 2000 
men. See Chatslion, Congress of. 

RHEINGAU; a part of the duchy of Nassau, 
along the right bank of the Rhine, about five 
leagues long. It is well peopled, and produces 
some of the choicest Rhenish wines. Gau is a 
German won, signifying district. 

RHENISH CONFEDERATION, See Confe- 
deration of the Khine. 

RHENISH om RHINLAND FOOT; equal to 
1.023 English, or 24 Rhenish equal to 25 English. 
See Menaures. 

RHENISH WENES; the finest wines of Ger- 
many. ‘The vines on the Rhine were planted in 
the third century. under the emperor Probus. Ac- 
cording to a still existing tradition, Charlemagne 
transplanted the fest vine in the Rheingau from 
Orieans. The Rheingau is the true country of the 
Rhenish wines. The best are those of Assmann- 
shausen (chiefly red), Rudesheim, Rotthinder, Hin- 
terhanser, Geissenbeim, Johannisberg (q. v.), the 
best of all, of which a bottle of the first quality, 
in ordinary seasons, costs, on the spot. fram four to 
five florins. and Hattenheim (called Markebrunner’, 
Besides the wines of the Rhemgan, the following 
are good Rhenish wines: on the left hank, the 
Noerensteiner, Liebfrauesunileh translated, Our 


sion. 


RHEA—RHETORIC. 


able; the Hochheimer, Johannisberger and Gew. 
heimer, the most sromatic; the Nierencer 
Markebrunner, Bacheracher and Ridesheo-. .: 
strongest and most Gery. Aivong the bes ns 

are those of 1748, 1760, 1762, 176. 17° 
1779, 1780, 1781, and more particularly thor < 
1753 and 1811; also that of 1822. Rbensh wn: 
improve much with age, and continue impy-: 
longer than any other wines. Some wmecin 
as that of the city of Bremen, have Rhenist te 
ahove 150 years old. See also Hock, and Mun: 
AV ines. 

RHETORIC is the art of clothing the thes 
in the most agreeable and suitable form, to pros: 
persuasion, to excite the feelings, to commmor 
pleasure. S is addressed to the undenu 
ing, the will and the taste; it treats of the tve.. 
beautiful and the good; and is, therefore, dider. 
critical, and tetic or practical. These diiem: 
objects are 1 united in the same work, wi 
therefore, partakes of all the three characters ab=r 
mentioned, but, st the same time, one or the ur 
character so far prevails as to give a predomi 
temper to the whole. In a narrower sense, rActer: 
is the art of persuasive speaking, or the art ui Ls 
orator, which teaches the composition and dest 
of discourses intended to move the feelags « 
sway the will of others. These productions af te 
rhetorical art are designed tuo be pronounced. 2 ce 
presence of hearers, with appropriate gesture a 
declamation; and they often, therefore, requure s dt 
ferent style of composition and asrangemen ina 
those works which are intended for readers, or 
ply to be read and not oratorically declaimed, a 
which are embraced in the jurisdiction of rheur« 
in its widest sense. The Romans distinguste 
three kinds of eloguence—the demonstrative. oc 
pied with praise or blame, and addressed to th 
judgment ; the deliberative, which acts upon tH 
will and the inclinations by persuasiva of disu 
sion; and the judicial or forensic, which is wei i 
defending or attacking. ‘Ihe Greeks divided da 
courses according to their contents as relating t 
precepts (Aeyess), Malners (aéq), and feelings .rart 
atm! as, therefure, ca‘culated to instruct. tu peas 
and to move—a division easily reconcileabe ¥it 
the former. The Romans had, also, a corresjut! 
ing division into the genus dicendi teane, meduct 
und swiime. Another division of eluquem 
founded ou the subject to which it relates, is 
academical, sacred (pulpit eloquence) and polit:ca 
The two latter only allow of the lofty flight 
eloquence. In the wider sense, as above expiaive 
rhetoric treats of pruse composition in 
whether in the form of historical works, philos 
phical dissertations, practical precepts, dialugue 
or letters, and, therefore, includes the cunsaier: 
tion of all the qualities of prose cuimpusitia 
purity of style, structure of sentence, figures | 
speech, &Ac.; in short, uf whatever relates tu clea 
ness, preciseness, elegance and strength of ex 
sion, It dhe narrower sense of rhetoric, as the hie 
persuusive speuking, it treats of the invention az 
disposition of the matter. The latter includes t 
arrangement of the parts, which are the exoniiu 
or introduction, narration (when necessary), propos 
tion and division, proof or refutation, and pidatises 
or peroration, and the elocution, which relates t 
the style, and requires elegance. purity and prec 

The delivery, or pronunciation, alsw full 


here, Aristotle, Cicero and Quintilian are the prit 


Lady's Mika mild wine grow near Worms, | cipal writers va rheturic among the ancients ; 2% 
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collection of Elias Putsch (Hanan, 1605, 4to.) Ves 
pasian and Adrian confirmed to the gramunarians 
the privilege of exemption from civil services and 
burdens. Private citisens als took an interest in 
the schools, amd supported them at their own ex- 
pense. As, in the earliest times, instruction in 
yrummar and music was given by the same person, 
the ancient grammarians also gave lessons in rhe- 
toric; and many are distinguished as authors in 
both departments. Even after the sciences had be- 
come distinet, the grammarians still continued to 
teach some of the elementary branches of rhetoric, 
aud, in earlier limes, orators passed directly from 
the school of a grammarian to take part in judicial 
proceedings, 

zd. Instructors in eloquence were called rhefori- 
cians among the Greeks; and they also bore the 
same name, or that of professors (professores), among 
the early Romans. ‘The invention of rhetoric is 
ascribed by the gyptians and poets to Thoth, 
Hennes, or Mercury, as, in ancient times, the men- 
tal powers and aperations, in general were louked 
Upon as something divine. Pittheus, the uncle of 
‘lheseus, is suid to have first taught this art at 
‘lreezene, in the temple of the Muses, and to have 
composed & treatise upon it ; but this, at so early a 
time, is incredible, Some consider Empedocies 
(3. C. 444) as the inventor of rhetoric, of which he 
may have Jaid the frst foundation ; others, Corax 
amt Tisias of Sicily, who first reduced the rules of 
rhetoric to writing, when, in consequence of a re- 
solution there, many disputes arose concerning pro- 
perty, and the want of a style of speaking suitable 
tor courts of justice was much felt. Some ascmbe 
the invention of rhetoric to Gorgias of Leontinm, 
in Sicily, a pupil of Empedocles, as he was the fint 
who made use of the artificial figures and forms of 
speech. Outers have recognised Aristotle as the 
inventor of rheturic, who, in fact, frst gave it a 
scieutiie form, We find two sects of rhetoricians 
Inentioned, the Apollodorians and Theodorians, so 
called from Apollodorus of Pergamus, who was the 
teacher of the emperor Augustus at Apollonia, and 
fran ‘Theodorus, to whose lessons the emperor 
Tiberius is sual to have attended at Rhedes, The 
object of Grecian rhetoric was to represent every 
thing so as to give it the appearance of plausibility 
and truth. BHefure Aristotle, the sophiists, the suc- 
cessors of Zeno, the Eleatic, in dialectics, were 
teachers of eloquence - arrogant, vain, avaricious, 
nd seltis, they endeavoured to win admiration by 
their dexterity in speaking on all questions, even 
without preparation, amd to gain influence by the 
urts of persuasion, at a time when wealth, luxury, 
licentionsness, and the splendour of political elo- 
quence, which (particularly in Athens, where it 
was favoured by democratic iustitutions, and had 
arrived at its full maturity) invited to such a study 
(an the 84th Olyinpiad, or B.C, 440) As art na- 
turally precedes science, the practice of eloquence 
is of earlier omgin than the rules of rhetoric. The 
rhetoricians drew their rules and examples from tie 
master-works of the orators, whose name pects) 
was afterwards applied to them, But this made of 
proceeding was changed about the time of the 
Poolemies, when two ingenious and learned critics, 
Aristophanes and Aristarchus. taughtin Alexandria. 
They selected ten Atuic orators (whose lives are 
given in a work ascribed to Plutarch) as models of 
imitation, whose works they aonlyzed, and from 
them derived their principles, Bat while the art 
of oratory was older than the science of rhetoric, 
the latter long survived the former, continuing its 
instructions even to the time of ‘Mheudosius the 
Grout. Eloquence flourished at Athens only 150 


years, and perished, with every thing mbes 
great, on the overthrow of liberty, under ve 
patronage it had flourished, and whom x rc 
defended. It was carried to Asia Miner, Rhy 
where Zschines intruduced it at the time 4i. 
banishment, and other islands, but, in thee vz 
derings, lost its original charms, and was curz:. 
by foreign manners. ‘Thus aruse the dstarus: 
Une Attic, Asiatic and Rbodian orators. A gaz 
use of ornament, combined with a judicice drs 
ence from striking contrasts, characterited tbe ia 
style. The Asiatic eloquence indulged ina mu 
fulness of expression, and a free use of rheuna 
ornaments. ‘The Asiatic orators. particularly te 
of Lycia and Caria, were addicted to a son d:im 
mical close of their sentences. The Rhodaze-- 
quence is said to have preserved a median bers 
these two. Eloquence was finally transp.atiel: 
Rome by Greek teachers, where it shone wx) int 
splendour; and Cicero appeared as the grvx 
public orator of his country. But here, ako = 
arriving at the highest perfection, it began gnéz 
to decline ; for, when freedom of speech v5 
strained, public eloquence ceased tw be estesa 
The old sophists certainly did an importast esa 
by the establishment of schools of oratory: xu 
lime, they were the only public teachers of rhewn 
and they encouraged the youth to aim at tbe cw 
of eloquence, both by instruction and praciue.3 
hy their own example, as declaimers deciametra 
The sophists were distinguished by a purple gu 
which was a sort of uffcial dress. At Athen! 
one, aml perticularly no foreigner, was allowe | 
assume this dress without the consent of the fax 
nily of the sophists, and without having beeas 
mitted into the order: the Roman emperurs & 
prohibited those who were not regularly qualé 
from teaching declamation. Besides other set 
usages in the Greek ceremony of admissice, | 
candidates were led tu a public bath. After ! 
bath, the person received the mantle, by ' 
authority of the president of the departmen de 
quence, to whom he paid a large fee for uhisp 
mission. With the mantle, the initiated perso: 
ceived the dignity and name of a sophit TI 
who in this manner had obtained the rank of a1 


torician, spent their time in teaching oratory, 3 
engaged in various rhetorical exercises with th 
scholars, The principal design of rhetorical instr 


tion was to re the scholars for conducting = 

sses, in which every thing was tramaec 
orally. ‘Those who, in the rhetorical schovuls, pn 
tised themselves in speaking upon supposed cas 
aml their pupils, were called scholastics ; but t 
name was finally bronght into contempt. The # 
torical instruction of the sophists cunsisted cit 
in arts of deception, in the means of blinding « 
adversary, and ensnaring him by sophistical uk 
ties and quibbles. ‘They required a fee, wh 
was paid befurehand. In later times, the Greci 
and Latin rhetoricians were paid by the Roman ¢ 
perors (frst under Vexpasian). The rhetoric# 
also wrote speeches for others. Antiphon ' 
the first who com forensic speeches | 
Uie use of others. With an oration of Lysi 
Iphicrntes very often gained the advantage « 


his adversary. Anytus, by a s prepal 
for him by the sophist Polyermtes, aPeSoed the « 
demnation of Socrates, who disdained to use 
written for him by Lysine. Dinarciws became fi 
hy composing orations for others. The pri 

tor them were high, and many writers ONawed 
much celebrity as to be constantly occupied in t 
way. At length this traffic fell into merited 
tempt, aud marty great wen avoided leaving 
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ten speeches, from fear of being reproached as 


RHEUMATISM ; a disease attended with sharp 
pains, which has so much resemblance to the gout, 
that some physicians have considered it as not an 
entirely distinct disease ; although they are by no 
means to be confounded. (See Gout.) Rheumatism 
is distinguished into acute and chronic. ‘The former 
is of short continuance, and either stufting to differ- 
ent parts of the budy or confined to a particular 
part: in the latter case, it has a tendency to pass 
into the chronic, unless properly attended to: it is 
often attended with fever, or sumetimes comes on 
in the train of a fever. This combination of rheu- 
matism with fever is called rhenmatic fever, which 
is considered by physicians a distinct species. 
Chronic rheumatism is attended with pains in the 
head, shoulders, knees, and other large joints, 
which, at times, are confined to one particular part, 
and at others shift from one juint to another, with- 
out occasioning any fever ; and in this manmer the 
complaint continues often for a considerable time, 
and at length goes off. No danger is attendant on 
chronic rheumatism; but a person having been once 
attacked with it, is ever afterwards more or less 
liable to returns of it. Neither is the acute rheu- 
matism frequently accompanied with much danger. 
The acute is proceeded by shivering, heat, thirst, 
and frequent pulse ; after which the pain com. 
mences, and soon fixes on the joints, The chronic 
rheumatism is distinguished by pain in the joints, 
without fever, and is divided into three species ; 
lumbago, affecting the loins ; sciatica, affecting the 
hip; and arthrodynia, or pains in the joints. The 
acute rheumatisin mostly terminates in one of these 
species. Rheumatism may arise at all times of the 
year, when there are frequent vicissitudes of the 
weather from heat to cold, but the spring and 
nutumn are the seasons in which it is most preva- 
lent ; and it attacks persons of aj! ages ; but very 
young people are jess subject to it than adults. Ob- 
structed perspiration, occasioned either by wearing 
wet clothes, lying in damp linen, or damp rooms, 
or by being exposed to cool air when the body has 
been much heated by exercise, is the cause which 
usually produces rheumatism. Those who are much 
afflicted with this complaint, are very apt to be 
sensible uf the approach of wet weather, by finding 
wandering pains about them at that period. Kheu- 
tmatism usually attacks only the external muscular 
parts, but has sometimes been known to affect the 
internal A oupet especially the serous membranes, the 
pleura, he peritoneum, the dura mater. 

RHIGAS, Constantine, the Tyrtzeus of modern 
Greece, the first mover of the war for Grecian inde 
pendence, was born about 1753, at Velestini, a small 
city of Thessaly, and was early distinguished for 
talent. <As he was not rich enough to devote him- 
self to literature, he engaged in Commerce, went to 
Bucharest, and remai there until 1790. He 
made himself intimately acquainted with the litera- 
ture of ancient Greece. Latin, French, Italian and 
German were familiar to hin: he wrote Greek and 
French, and was a poet and a proficient in music. 
He formed the bold plan of freeing Greece from the 
Ottoman Porte by means of a great secret associa- 
tion, and succeeded even in bringing powerful Turks 
into his conspiracy ; among others, the celebrated 
Passwan Oglou. He then went to Vienna, where 
many rich merchants and some learned men of his 
nation resided. From this place he held a secret 


Correspondence with the most important confede- | sather than of 


rates in Greece, and in other parts of Eurv At 
the same time, he published a Greek journal, trans- 
lated the Travels of the Younger Anacharsis, and 
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wrote @ treatise upon tactics. His patriotic songs, 
in his native language, were calculated to inflame 
the imagination of the Greek youth, and to embitter 
them against the Mussulmans. fle likewise pre- 
pared a map of all Greece, with the ancient and 
modern names of places, in twelve sheets, which 
was printed at the expense of his countrymen m 
Vienna. He perished at the age of forty-five, hav- 
ing been arrested in Trieste. The signatures of all 
the confederntes were contained in a document 
which he always carried about with him. ‘This he 
destroyed in the night, and swallowed the names of 
his countrymen. With several other prisoners he 
was conducted to Vienna. Rhigas and Uiree others 
of those urrested were sent back in chains to Bel- 
grade, in May, 1798, and, according tu some ac- 
counts, beheaded, and cast into the Danube. <Ac- 
cording to other accounts, Rhigas was sawed asui- 
der between two 

RHINE (in German, Rhein; in Dutch. Rhya, 

or Ryn); in magnitude the fourth river of Europe, 
and one of the noblest rivers in the world. ‘There 
are rivers whose course is longer, and whose volame 
of water is greater, but none which unites almust 
every thing that can render an earthly object magni- 
ficent and charming, in the same degree ns the 
Rhine, As it flows down from the distant ridges 
of the Alps, through fertile regions into the open 
sea, so it comes down from remote antiquity, asso- 
ciated in every age with momentous events in the 
history of the neighbouring nations, A river which 
presents so many historical recollections of Roman 
conquests and defeats, of the chivalric exploits of 
the feudal period, of the wars and negotiations of 
modern times, of the coronations of emperors whose 
bones repose by its side; on whose borders stand 
the two grandest monuments of the nuble architec- 
ture of the middle ages ; whore banks preseut every 
variety of wild and picturesque rocks, thick forests, 
fertile plains, vineyards sometimes gently sloping, 
sometimes perched among lofty crags, where indus- 
has won a domain among the fortresses of nature; 
w banks are ornamented with populous cities, 
flonrishing towns and villages, castles and ruins, 
with which a thousand legends are 
beautiful and romantic roads, and salutary mineral 
springs ; a river whose waters offer choice fsh, as 
its banks offer the choicest wines; which, in its 
course of 900 miles, affords 630 miles of uninter- 
rupted navigation, from Basle to the sea, and en- 
ables the inhabitants of its banks to exchange the 
rich and various products of its shores ; whose cities, 
famous for commerce, science, and works of strength, 
which furnish protection to Germany, are also 
famous as the seats of Roman colonies, and of ec- 
clesiastical councils, and are associated with many 
of the most important events recorded in history ; 
—such a river it is not surprising that the Germans 
regard with a kind of reverence, and frequently call 
in poetry father Rhine, or king Rhine. (See 
Byron's venes on the Rhine, in Childe Harold, canto 
iii, stanzas 55—61.) 

Since the French revolution, the Rhine has been 
frequently called in France the natural boundary 
between France and Germany ; with equal reason 
the Elbe might be called so, and ps would 

‘ have been called so, had the F empire con- 
| tinued, as it had extended already to that river at 
| one point.* The Rhine rises in the Swiss canton of 


© Rivers are, generally speaking, means of political 

they are. in fn means of consexion 
separaton. Mountains end languages furuish 
far more effectual lines of demarratinna. ouly reason 
why rivers have often been taken as frontiers, is, because 
they are lines drawa by nature, which can be eamly desig- 
nated in treatice. 
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the Grisons, from three chief sources. The first comes 
from the mountain called Crispalt, north-east of the 
St Gothan, and unites at Diszentis with the second, 
which comes from the Lucmanian mountain : both 
unite with the thind, which comes from a glacier in 
the mountain of Adula, abont twenty leagues distant 
from Reichenan, the puint of confluence of all three. 
The river here takes the name of HAine, and is 
2:40) feet wile. [t passes through the Bodensee 
(lake uf Constance. q. v.). From Reichenau to 
Husle it is navigable at intervals. sometimes only 
by rafts. Before it falls into the lake of Constance, 
it forms the cawract of Schaffhausen, in the canton 
of Zurich, where the river is closely compressed by 
rocks uid falls with great fury eighty feet. After 
having traversed of tonched several cantons af 
Switserland, also Austria, Baden, France, Bavaria, 
Hlessia, Nassau, Prussia, and the Netherlands, it 
divides into several branches. Hanily has it en- 
tered Holland (at Emmerich), when it sends off to 
the left a considerable branch, the Waal, which 
jJuius the Meuse at Woudrichem. Somewhat lower 
down, a little above Armheim, on the right, a 
branch is formed which occupies the bed of a canal 
constructed by Drusus; this is the New-Yesel, 
which, aiter having joined the Old-Yssel, at Does- 
burg, takes the name of Yssel, or Over-Yssel, and 
empties mto the Zuyder-Zee. Arrived at Wyk-by- 
Duurstede, twenty-seven miles east of Arnheim. the 
Rhine divides into two branches ; one of which, 
the chief continuation of the river, is called Lech, 
and joins the Meuse : it forms on its right the Ned- 
er-Yesel, which also joins the Meuse ; the other 
branch, formerly the most considerable, but now 
small, is now called the Crooked Rhine (Kromme- 
Rhyn), ani! takes its course to Utrecht, where 
again it splits: the north-west branch is called 
Vecht, and empties into the Zuyder.Zee ; the other 
westert) branch, called Old Rhine (Oude-Rhyn: 
empties into the North sea, two leagues from Ley- 
den, It formerly disappesred in the downs of Kuat- 
wyk, formed in <60; bt it has heen conducted by 
a canal from Leyden to the sea, The most import- 
nut rivers which flow into it are, the Aar, Kinzig, 
Murg, Neckar, Maine, Nahe, Lahn, Moselle, Ertt, 
Ruhr, Lippe: the most important places on the 
hanks are Constance, Schatlhausen, Basle, Spire, 
Manheim, Worms, Ments, Bingen, Coblents, Bonn, 
Cologne, Dusseldorf, Wesel, Emmerich, Arnhein, 
Utrecht, Leyden, The whole basin of the Rhine 
is about ISO leagues long, and 100 leagnes wide, 
where it is the widest, and comprises about 10,000 
square leagues. The canal of the Rhone and 
Rhine unites these two rivers by means of the 
Saone ; the great canal of the North uniting the 
Rhine with the Meuse and the Nethe, and thus with 
the Scheldt. In the article Danube, we have 
spoken of the projected canal which was to unite 
the Danube and the Rhine, the Black sea, and the 
Northern ocean. 

The Rhine furnishes excellent salmon (called 
Lachse when they ascend dhe river in spring, com- 
ing from the sea, and Sulmen when they descend in 
autumn to the sea), sturgeuns, lampreys, pikes, and 
excellent carps. 

From Strasburg to Spire the Rhine is about 1100 
feet wide ; at some party of the Rheingan, it is 
1800; at Cologne, 1300. 9 At Schenkenschans, 
where it enters the Netherlands, it is 2150 feet 
wide. Its depth from Basle to Strasburg is be- 
tween ten and twelve feet; at Ments, twenty-four ; 
at Dusseldorf, fifty. When the snow melts in 
Switterland, the Rhine rises from twelve to thirteen 
fret above ite common level. The mean descent 

of the river is about seven feet a wile , is current 









runs about 288 feet in a minute, or about thre z 
a third miles per hour. Vessels of frm 3. 
450 tons go up the river to Cologne, the ¢ |: 
tu 200 to Ments, those of 14) to 125 to Sumter 
Steam-boats and ‘‘ water-diligences”’ render cy. 
munication easy. The con of Vienna. is ii. 
declared the navigation of all the Germ re 
free; but this ordinance has not been amo : 
effect as regards the Dauube, and it was nc: 
after fifteen years’ negotiation between the nn 
powers, and after 563 protocols had bees inv a 
on the subject, that the navigatiun of the Rhu t. 
made free, in the year 1831. 

Three hooks contain every thing necemr ir: 
journey along the Rhine: one, by Lange. ca:> 
hends the journey from Ments to Dusseldoc > 
most romantic part south of Basle; spur. § 
Aloys Schreiber, comprehends the whoie ones 
the Rhine, with excursions into neighbouring fe: 
the third is by Ch. A. Fischer—Newest Gude 
Mayence to Cologne (Frankiart, 1527). Le 
exist excellent representathms of the scenery {> 
Rhine, semi-perspective and semi-topographi, 7 
ingenious productions, which afford the tnavr 
the highest gratification. See, also, the Pasa 
of the Rhine, from Mayence to Cologne. by lel- 
kamp .Dresd. and Frankf., 1825, in eighty esq 
inws), also Primavesi’s Course of the Rhine fre* 
Sources to its Mouth, drawn from Nature .\8" 
and Historico-Statistical Panorama of the Rar. 
from Bingen to Coblents, by Dabl (Hendelbr:. 
1820). Aloys Schreiber’s book contaiss 3 a 
logue of all the works on the Rhine, or relax: 
to it, 

RHINE; one of the eight circles of Bavr 
commonly called Rheinéasern, separated from us 
rest of the kingdom, on the left bank of the Rhe 
It is chiefly composed of the former French dpe 
ment Mont-Tonnere. The Mont-Tonner, 21" 
feet high, is the summit of the Vosges, wbich & 
verse the circle. Inhabitants, 517,081; sqs 
mniles, about 3000. 

RHINE, DerrartMentrs 
Lowsr. See Department. 

RHINE, Conrapgration or. 
of the Rhine. 

RHINE, Lowrr, (in German, Niederrhc'. 
Prussian province, with the title of grand-det 
formed by the congress of Vienna, in 1815, coms 
ing 1,127,297 inhabitants and 6100 square sul 
embraces both banks of the Rhine, and is bow! 
by the Prussian provinces of Juliers-Cleves-Be 
and Westphalia, by Nassau, Hesse-Danasts 
France, the Netherlands, and several sanaller ter 
turies. The Hundsruck (q. v.) traverses the p 
vince of the Lower Rhme ween the rivers \3 
and Moselle, and joins the Vosges. The Ej 
and the [igh Veen are ridges of hills coming fn 
the Ardennes. The province furnishes ,& 
grain, fruits, fax, hemp, wine, wood, silver, in 
copper, lead, calamine, marble, slate, sand and o 
stones, basalt, tufa, porphyry, alum, sulphur, co 
and mineral waters. In some parts much ma! 
facturing industry exists. Much cloth is made 
and near Aix-la-Chapelle. The other manufacw 
are linen, silks, leather, iron and stee!] wares. 1 
inhabitants are mostly Catholics ; in the south 
part French is spoken in some places. The pf 
vince is divided into three governments— Aix- 
Chapelle, Treves, and Coblents. Aix-la-Chape 
is the chief place. The province comprehendst 
chief part of the ancient archbishopric of Trev: 
the abbeys of Prum. Cornely-Munster, Maimei 
part of the old archbishopric of Cologne, vf t 
doxiky of Lutemburg and Juliers, &c. 


or tHe Upres « 


See Confedera: 
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vilence. Brawn university is situated at Providence. 
At the same place there is a seminary styled the 


of 6000 Turks. The suburb Neschofio is intr 
by 3000 Greeks, who are not peruiitted to r, 


Friends’ buoarding-school, aul there are eight or | within the city. The town is susruunded by 
ten ucademies in the state. See Prorideace.) | walls and a double ditch, and is considered ‘1, 


‘The state now pays 10,000 dollars annually for the 
support of free schools; and this sum is divided 
among the several towns, according to Weir popu- 
Jaton. ‘This, however, uffurds but imperfect means 
for Une education of the poorer classes of society. 
In 18:51, the Haptists in Khode Island had sixteen 
churches, twelve ministers, 2600 communicants ; 
the Methoulists ten preachers, 1,100 members ; the 
Congregationalists ten churches, ten ministers, 1000 
communicants; the Unitarians two societies, two 
ministers; the Sabbatarians about 1000 communi 
cants; the Six-Frinciple Baptists about eight 
churches, and 800 communicants. There are mapy 
Finiemls, and some of other denominations. The 
settlement of Rhode Island was commenced at 
Providence, in 1636, by the celebrated Roger Wil- 
linms, a minister, whe was banished from Masa- 
chusetts on account of his religious opinions. (For 
further information respecting the history, see Prori- 
dence, and New England), 

RHODE ISLAND; an island situated in Nar- 
raganset bay; lat. 41° 25’ N.; lun. 71° 20° W, 
The state of Rhode Island takes its name from this 
island. lt is abuut fifteen miles from north to 
south, and three and a half wide, and is divided 
into three tuwnships, Newport, Portsmouth, and 
Middletown. It is a noted resort for invalids fran 
southern climates. The islam! is very fertile, plea- 
sant, and healthful ; and many travellers call it the 
Eden of America. tt suilered greatly by the war 
of the revolution, but has been, in a considerable 
degree, restored to its former beauty and value. 
Abuut 40,000 sheep are fed on the island, besides 
neat cattle and horses. ‘Fhere is a cual-mine on 
the north part of the island, but the cual is not, at 
prevent, much esteemed, 

RHODES (‘Pedes, from poder, @ rose, OF from prdes, 
noise of waters): an island in the Grecian archipe- 
lago, lying between Crete (Candia) and Cyprus, 
ten miles from the southern coast of Asia Minor ; 
thirty-six miles in length, and fourteen in breadth ; 
450 square miles, Rhodes, was, in ancient times, 
sacred to the sun, and was celebrated for its serene 
sky, its sof climate. fertile suil, and fine fruits. 
‘The republic of Rhodes was an important naval 
power, and planted colonies in Sicily, Maly, and 
Spain. ‘Ihe beauty and sise of its works of art 
were adinired in all Greece, and it was) much 
visited by the Romans on account of them. ‘The 
commercial laws of the Rhodians were adopted, as 
the basis of marine law, on all the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, and some fragments of them still 
retain their authority. (See Commercial Law.) 
‘This sieh and powerful republic took an important 
part in several of the Roman wars, and was 
first made a Roman province in the reign of Vee 

sian. In 1300, alter the lose of Palestine, the 
Pnights of St John ocenpied the island, and were 
thence called the Anights ef Rhodes. in 1480, 
they repelled an attack of the Turks, but, in 1522, 
were obliged to surrender the island to Soliman II. 
(See John, Knights of St), ‘The population is dif- 
ferently estimated, by Savary at 36,500, of which 
about ane dhird are Greeks, with an archbishop. 
The island is governed hy a pacha, who is under 
the capitan pacha or high admiral and governor of 
the islands of the Archipelago. The revenue of 
the sultan from the island is estimated at 90,000 
piasters. ‘The productions are corn, wine, oil, cot- 
ton, fruits, wax, honey, &c. ‘The capital, Rhodes 
(lun. 28° Az EL, lat. 86° gut N), has a population 


Turks as impregnable. It has two ime hart: 
separated only by a mule. The celebrated ow 
probably stood here. See Colossus. 
RHODIUM; a new metal, ducovered @& 
the grains of crude plating by doctur Wola 
Its specific gravity is 11. Ft readily aes s 
every other metal, except mercury. (ne sx} 
it dues not perceptibly alter the appearance cis 
but only renders it more fusible. When pert 
brittle, and requires a much higher temperaiz 
its fusion than any o.her metal. unless it be nm 
It is insoluble in all acids. Doctor Wollastsan 
silver pens, tipped with rbodium, which, fra 
great were not liable to be injurd 
use. 
RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM,or DW4 
ROSE BAY; one of the most ornamental &: 
of North America. It is generally about wt! 
high, but sometimes reaches to tweity or ‘ee 
Sve, with a trunk fuur or five inches in daze 
The leaves are lurge, oval. oblong. coram 
smooth, and shining; the flowers large.r 
coloured, with yellow dots on the inside. ax 
disposed in an elegant terminal clusier. 1:51 
abundant about the Alleghany mountains, whe! 
sometimes forms impenetrable thickets. preses 
a magnificent appearance when in flower. | 
wood is hard, compact, and fine-grained, bu : 
rior, in these respects. to that of the mow 
laurel, and has not hitherto been appled » 
useful purposes. Iwo uther species uf rbd 
dron fnhabit the more southern parts of the 4 
ghanies. The species of rhododendron are x. 
with alternate, entire, evergreen leaves, ania 
mental Sowers, usually dispased in terminal corm 
About eighteen species are known, whvch in 
the cold and temperate parts of the northern | 
isphere, and especially mountainous distncts. | 
Uwe KR. Lapponicum, gruws as far north as ct! 
pun has penetrated, and, in cominon swith ¢ 
arrtic plants, is found, within the United St 
only on the summits of the White mountains d_ 
Hampshire. An Oriental species, sometimes 
in our green-houses, resembling the R. mex 
but with brilliant scarlet flowers, hardly sic. 
magnificence to any production of the sett: 
creation, All the species are cultivated in gu 
on account of the beauty of their flowers. 
RHONE (Rhodanus); a great river in the! 
of Europe, which rises in the central am ! 
part of Switzerinnd, at the foot of mount F 
only five miles from the source of the Rhixe 
flows in a western direction through a lo 
wide valley of the Swise canton of the Vals. 
being swelled by a uumber of mountain surat 
passes through the lake of Geneva Fk 
southward, and being joined by the Sadur 
other streams, such as the Isére, the Drome 
Ardeche, and the Durance, it discharges | 
after a conrse of nearly 5¢0 miles, by uiree mx 
into the part of the Mediterranean called tle 
of Lyons, where its branches furm the isla 
Camargue. ‘The principal cities on the Khoa 
Geneva, Lyons, Vienne, Avignon, Beaucaire. 
Arles, It is the most rapid river of Eurore. 
navigation down the stream is easy, but the 0} 
can be performed only by draugiit or steam. 
Canals. tt carries down large quantities of « 
which it deposits at its mouth Below Lx 
the river plunges, with great noise, into a ca‘ 
the rocks, and disappears for the distance of 
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restrained ; amd we fil in the best English poets { and the Span 
rhymes which strike a foreign ear as very impure. | languages an 


In some instances, such as sky and liberty, hand | 
and command, gone and alone, the correspondence 
in the letters makes what might be called a rhyme 
te the eye, which supplies, 2 sume measure, the 
want of correspondence in suund. In other instances, 
however, this is not the case, as in rerenge and 
change, remote and thought; and the lberty of 
nuaking rhymes of syllables corresponding in sound, 
though different in spelling, is greater in English 
than in most other languages; as wafer and mortar, 
warm amd storm. If the rhytne is only in the last 
rylinbles, as in forgare and behave, it is called a 
male rhyme; if in tbe two last syllables, as bitter 
aun! gistter, it is called a female rhyme. Sometimes 
the Inst three syllables rhyme, as callosity and 
reciprocity, or the ltwlian dracine and duracinc, 
or farola and farela the cersy sdrucciolo). ‘This 
last sort of rhymes is principally used in pieces of 
a comic or conversationyl character. Rhymes 
which extend to more than three syllables, 
are almost cuntined to the Arabians and Persians 
in theie short odes ( gazelles), in which the same 
rhyme, carried through the whole poem, extends 
sometimes to four and more syllables. Some 
languages incline more to the male rhyme, as the 
English, on account of its superabundance of 
tmonusyilables; others, as the Spanish and Italian, 
more to the female: the German and French pos- 
sess ant almost equal store of both; hence in these 
two languages we Gnd them generally interchanged 
regulurly; yet there are numerous poems in these 
langnages, writtett exclusively in male or female 
rhymes. Of the four continental idioms just men- 
tioned, the German, from its abundance of conson- 
ants, has the greatest variety of Gal syllables, and 
therefore the smaliest collection of rhymes for any 
given termination, It has, however, to campen- 
ate for this deficiency, a regular prosody, aring 
from the possession of long and shurt syllables. 
The modern use of rhyme was not known to the 
axcients. We meet, indeed, with some rhymed 
verses itt Ovid, in which the rhyme was evidently 
intentional; but the object was not to distinguish 
the verses, but to give impressiveness to the sense, 
as Shiakspeare often intraluces a rhymed couplet, 
for Une same. purpose, in blank verse. In the La- 
tin poems of the fathers of the church of the fourth 
century, fhymes are more frequently used. The 
rhyine is harmony, niunic, and therefore is addressed 
tlireetly to the feelings, and thus partakes es- 
weitially of the character of modern art, whilst 
the metrical forms of antiquity are in the spirit of 
that plastic age. (See Classic, Plastic, and Ro- 
mantic The Goths introduced rhyme from whe 
East into the northern languages. The most an- 
cient relicn of Scandinavian poetry are not in 
rhyme, but are distinguished by alliteration. These 
circumetances gave rise to the opinion that rhyme 
originated with the Arabians, who came into con- 
tact with the Europeans of the south as early as 
the eight century. Schlegel, in his Observateons 
sur la Litérature Prorencale, however, denies this. 
Joseph von Hammer, on the other hand, is a de- 
cided believer in the influence of the Arabians on 
the provengal poetry in res to the structure of 
rhymed couplets and the forms of rhyme in the 
southern poetry; which seem¢ undeniable, eee 
iC a8 hot necessary to derive rhyme itself from t 
Arubians. The oldest forms of rhymed verse are 
the couplet and the continuation of ane and the 
same rhyme theough a whole piece. ‘The Trouba- 
(ours Grst attempted a variety of artificial com- 
binations of rhyme in the sonnet, canzone, &c., 
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RIAL—RICCOBONI. 


Une 
"le to the of words as much as possible, 
Bb which ts called! corsura, (q.v.) The Greeks dis- 


ta tinguished the feet according to the number of 
he units of time contained in them, The Romans di- 
ti vided them, according to the number of syllables, 
w into four of two syllables, eight of three syllables, 
:> and sixteen of four syllables, amd called them, with 


tg 


the Greeks, thus: 


1. Feet of tico Syllalies. 


Pyrrhie’ius, 
Sp-ondctus, 

Choréus, or Trochceus. 
lambus. 


2. Feet of three Sythibles. 


Tribrachys. 
Mulvssus, 
Dectylus. 
Anaperstus. 


3. Feet of four Syliables. 


Proceleasmaticus (Dipyrrhichlus. ) 
Dispondéus. 

Dichorcua, of Ditruch:cus. 
Dijambuas. 

Choriamtna, 

Antispacstus. 

lonicus a minare. 

Tonleus a majore. 

Pron primus. 

P:eon seeundua, 

Pron tertius, 


aw ew * 4" WH 


Paeon quartue, 
Epitritus primus 
Epit)itus arcundius, 
Fpitritue tertiue. 
Epitritua qanrtus. 


— A oe 


These feet are simple or compound, redundant or re- 
trenched. The first consist of but oue arsis and thesis, 

bot Cute Ut ot 1 &e. The second 
consist of two of euch sort, of which one arsis and 
thesis, taken together, is considered asasinglearsis or 
thesis.as ae ee ee ee re ere | en an Be 
The third are such as contain, besides a simple foot, 
a short prefix or affix, or in which feet of unlike 
quantity are connected with ench other, as _ + _, _— 
se Se ne Pa SD ey ee” SO OO eS 
The fourth sort are feet which, with two arsises, have 
but one thesis, or have two arsises immediately suc- 
ceeding each other without a Usesis between, e. g. 


@ e o x ° ' on 
— we we we 7 wa? 


& e 
‘ 


a 
—_ -_—s = —- op 


e . id 
owt ww = — Ww F 


My’. —pow= * a, ee Bae 
o»—,—42. Of the simple feet. those only which 
have a long syllablein thearsis, and a short syllable in 
the thesis, afford natural variety,as,, =,» =, -,» 
~ z+ The trochee and dactyle, therefore, the 
iambus and anapest, are considered as the funda- 
mental feet of all rhythm, with which the other feet 
can be brought into connexion by resolving a long 
syllable into two short ones, or by contracting two 
short into one long. For more information, see 
Verse. 

RIAL, REAL : aSpanish coin. (For the real de 
plata (stiver rial), see Coins.) The real de velion 
(copper rial) is equal to about two-pence farthing. 

RIALTO. See lenice. 

RIB. The ribs are long curved bones, placed in 
an oblique direction at the sides of the chest. Their 
number is generally twelve on each side; but, in 
some subjects, it hus been found to be thirteen, and 
in others, though more rarely, only eleven. They 
are distinguished into (rue and false ribs. The 
seven upper ribs, which are articulated to the ster- 
num, are called true ribs, and the five lower ones, 
which are not immediately attached to that bone, 
are called false nbs. ‘The use of the ribs isto give 
fourm tu the thorax, and to cover and defend the 
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lungs; also to assist in lreathing ; for they are 


joined to the vertebra by regular hinges, which 


allow of short mutions, to the sternum by cartil- 
ages, which yield to the motion of the mbs, and 
return again) when the muscles cease to act. See 
Respiration. 

RIBERA, Gicsxree, See Spagnoletto. 

RICARDO, Davin, a celebrated writer on 
finance and statistics, was of a Jewish family, and 
was born in London in 1772. His father was a 
stock broker, and the son was intended for the same 
profession. His character fur probity, industry and 
talent early procured him means of support ; and, 
becoming a member of the stuck exchange, be ac- 
cumulated immense property. In 1810, he appeared 
as a writer in the Morning Chronicle, on the subject 
of the depreciation of the national c ; and 
he afterwards embodied his ideas ina distinct work, 
the reasonings of which were adopted in the Report 
of the Bullion Committee of the house of commons, 
He next published an Essay on Rent, in which he 
advocated the principles of Malthus concerning 
population. {11s most important production is his 
treatise on Political Economy and Taxation, which 
affords a luminous exposition of the origin and fluc- 
tuations of national wealth and expenditure. In 
1819, Mr Ricardo obtained a seat in parliament for 
the Irish borough of Portarlington, and as a senator 
attracted the respect and esteem of all 0). He 
died in September, 1823. Mr Ricardo is said to 
have been a Unitarian, though he usually attended 
the service of the established church after renoun- 


cing Judaism. 
ICCI, Lorexzo, the last general of the Jesuits 
reviously tu theic suppression by pope Clement 
XHIT., was born at Florence in 1703, entered the 
order at the age of fifteen, nnd, after having been 
professor of rhetoric and philusophy at Sienna, he 
ame spiritual directur at the Roman college, and 
secretary of his order. in 1758, he succeeded to 
the office of general on the death of Centurioni. 
Resisting the suppression of the Jesuits, he was sent 
to the castle uf St Angelo, where he died in 1775. 
(See Jesuits.)\—See his life, by Caraccioli. 
RICCI, Scipio, bishop of Pistola and Prato, 
nephew of the preceding, was born at Florence, in 


1741. Being favoured by the grand-duke of Tus- 
cany, Leopold, he opened, at Pistoia, in 1786, a 
synod, wi 


a view to the propagation of some new 
religious doctrines ; by which he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the pope, and was obliged to resign his 
see, In 1779, he was imprisoned for declaring in 
favour of the decrees of constituent assembly, 
which had been formed under the influence of the 
French. Being set at liberty, he signed, in 1805, 
a formula of a n, to the bulls which he hai 
objected to, and became reconciled to the holy see. 
He died in 1810. In 1824, appeared the J ie et 
Mémoires de Scipion Ricci, by M. de Potter (trans- 
lated into English, by T. Roscoe, 2 vols., 1829). 
RICCOBONI, Lopovico, born at Modena in 
1677, manifested an early ion fur the theatre ; 
and, having become the director of a theatrical 
company at the age of twenty-two ycars he endea- 
voured to reform the Italian theatre, by substituting 
pieces fur the miserable farces which then 
had possession of the in Italy. (See Drama 
and Italian Theatre.) Wearied with the ition 
made to his efforts by the perverse taste of his coun- 
trymen, he went to Paris with his company, amd 
as<ocisted himself with Dominique and Romagnesi, 
with great success. In 1729, the duke of 
appointed him inspector of the theatres in his domi- 
nions ; but, in 1731, he returned to Paris, where he 
devoted his last years to liternture, and died in 1753, 
3:2 
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He was the author of numerous comedies, and trans- 
lated several pieces from the French, We have 
also by him an Histotrre du Théatre Italien. His 
wife Helen (bom 1s: distinguished herself on the 
stage, and by her puetical compositions, which pro- 
cured her admission into several Italian academies. 
Their soa Francesco, born at Mantua in 1707, died 
at Paris in 1772, was more successful as a dramatic 
writer than as an actor. Besides his comedies, 
which were very popular, he wrute a work entitled 
L' Art du Thédtre (Paris, 1750). His wife, born at 
Pans in 1714, is esteemed une of the best French 
novelists. She sufered much from the neglect of 
her hushand, and died in poverty, in 1792. Her 
complete works have been several times published 
(best edition, Paris, 1815, 6 vuls., Svu.) 

RICE (oryza sativa). This important article of 
food is nuw cultivated in all the warmer yjarts of 
the globe. It wus lung known in the East before 
it was introduced intw Egypt and Greece. Pliny, 
Diuscorides and Theophrastus mention it as being 
bruught from India; but it was little cultivated in 
their time upou the borders uf the Mediterranean. 
It was introduced into Carolina about the year 16U/, 
and is now cultivated extensively in many parts of 
the south of Europe. In Britain, the chief supply 
of rice is from Carolina ; and this is considered far 
superiur to the India rice, which is small, meagre, 
and the grains frequently broken. Immense dis- 
tricts of country would have remained desolate and 
irreclaimable, if nature had not granted to a simple 


the property of growing exclusively in inun- 
Gated and marshy nds. ie has altered the face 
of the globe and destiny of nations ; for there 


can be no doubt that it is to this grain that the 
Chinese and Hindoos owe their early civilisation. 
An immense population in thuse and the surround- 
ing countries is now depemlent on the rice crops; 
and when these fail, thousands perish of hunger. 
The culm of the rice is frum one to six feet 
high, annual, erect, simple, round, and jointed; 
the leaves are large, Grm, and pointed, arisin 
from very long, cylindrical, and ee | stria 
sheaths; the flowers are dispused in a large snd 
beautiful panicle, somewhat resembling that of the 
oat. The seeds are white and oblong, but vary iu 
sise and form in the numerous varieties. Jt is im- 
portant to be acquainted with these varieties, in 
order to choose which are best suited to certain 
snils or localities; some are  peritaie on account 
of the size and excellence of the grains; others, 
froin their great bearing, or the time of ripening ; 
others, again, from their more or less delicacy with 
respect tu cold, drought, &c. The Hindoos, Chi- 
nese, Malays, and the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring islunds have paid most attention to the 
cultivation of these varieties. One species only of 
rice is known. Rice can be profitably cultivated 
only in warin climates ; and here it is said to yield 
six times as much as the same space of wheat lands. 
The Chinese obtain two crops a year from the 
same ground, and cultivate it in this way from 
geieration to generation on the same soil, and 
without any other manure than the mud deposited 
by the water of the river used in overflowing it. 
After the waters of the inundation have withdrawn, 
a@ few days are alluwed fur te mud to become par- 
tially dry; then a small plot is enclosed by an 
embankment, lightly ploughed and harrowed, and 
the grain, previously steeped in dung diluted with 
animal water, is then sown very thickly on it. A 
thin sheet of water is immediately brought over it, 
either by a stream or the chain-pump. In the 
mean time, other spsces are preparing for being 
planted ina similar manner. When the plants are 
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ans in England, in concert with the King of | poorly atones 


France. Richard bore his mistortunes with courage, 
and when the emperor charged hun, before the diet 
of Worms, with various imaginary offences, he re- 


alone attend 
RICH AR. 
the Black P 


futed these acensutions with seo moch spirit, that! was born in } 
“im his elevent 
tien, At length a treaty was concluded for his! being in the h 
liberation, on the pasment of a ransom of 159.000 | duke of Dan 


the assembly lowily ex-lanned against his deten 


marks, which being raised in England, Richard 
obtained tus liberty. Richard embarked at the 


| 


afterwards di 
stock, subseq 


mouth of the Scheldt, and safely reached Fnglaud | years of the 


in March, 119%, to the ereat joy of his subjects 
After hea re-crowned i England, he landed in 


France and : 
exactions tha: 


France in May, 1204, where he was met by his) Wat Tyler. | 
brother Joh, who threw humself at his feet, and, : 
of London, i 


under the mediation of his mother, entreated for 
giveness, "0 forgive him,” said Richard, ** and | 


hope J shall as easily forget his injuries as he wel | 


my opanion.”” In the ensuing war with Phiip. 
Richard gained some advantages; but a truce suun 
suspended thear hostilives. Leopold, having re- 
eaved an aceidental hurt which proved mortal, 
expressed remorse for his treatment of Richard, 
and gave up all cham to the remainder of lis 
ransom = The emperor alo offered to remit the 
remainder of his debt, provided he would join him 


leader in Smi 


ifflorded the 
degree of ack 
a youth of fi 


' the rioters stu 


moan offensive alliance against France, which was 
readily agreed to. Eogland, during this period of | 


nseless contention, partly through the rapacity of 
povertinent, and partly through unpropitious sea- 
sans, prodactive of famine and pestilence, was ina 
sinte af great depression, A lasting accommoda- 
tion with Frauce was un agitation, preparatory to 
atother crusade, when the life and reign of Richani 
were sildenty brought toa close. A considerable 
treasure having been found im the land of the vis- 
countof Limoges, he sent part of it to Richard as his 
femlal sovereign. ‘The latter, however, demanded 
the whole; whieh being refused, be invested the 
castle of Chalus, where the treasare was coucenled, 
nod. having refused terms of surrender to the par- 
riscet, in thee euly expressed determination of hang: 
inp the ‘lnk 

from the cross-bow of one Bercraml de Gourndon 

The assauct: was, however, successfully made, and 
all the garrison hanged with the exception of Gour. 
don, wio was reserved for a more cruel death. 
Richard apprised that his wound was mortal, asked 
him what had induced him to attempt his life. ‘The 
man replied, * You kilied my father and my brother 
with your own hand, and designed to put me to an 
ignemuious death.” “The prospect of death bad 
jaspired Richard with sentiments of moderation and 
justice, and he ordered Gourdon tu be set at liberty, 
nnd allowed a sum of money; but the savage Mar- 
cadee, who commanded the Brabancaus, which the 
king bad tured tor the expedition, caused the un- 
happy man to be flayed alive. Richard died of his 
wound on the Gut of Apol, PE99, in the forty-secund 
year of his age, and teuth of his reign, leaving no 
sue. ‘The character of this king was strongly 
mnarked. Hewas the bravest among the brave. often 
frank sed liber. and not devoid of generosity. At 
the same tue, he wae haughty, violent, unjust, rapa- 
cues, and sanguinary ; sad, to use the expression 
of Gibbon, united the ferocity of a gladiator to the 
cruelty ofa tyrant, His talents were considerable, 
both inthe cabinet and in the field, and he was 
Shirewil in olwervation, eloquent, and very happy at 
sarcasm. He was also a poet; and some of: his 
Feputed compositions are preserved among those of 
the Troubadours. On the whole, a sort of romantic 
fnterest is atuiched to Uhe character and expioits of 
this prince, which iv the eye of reason, they little 
Merit, as the career ow Vachand pooduccd calamities 
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the metropolis by himself and Buckingham, The | writing, and, a 


depused king and his brother were never more heard 
of, and, according to general behef, they were 
smothered in the Tower ot London, by order of their 
uncle. ‘See Edirard J”) ‘The new reign conmen- 
ced with rewards to those who had been instrumen- 
talto the change, amd with endeavours to vbtain 
popularity. Richard, witha splendid retinue, made 
& progress through several provincial towns, and 
was crowned a second time at York, on which oc- 
casion he created his only son prince of Wales. But 
hatred and abhorrence of Richard soon became the 
general sentiment of the nation. and all men's eyes 
were turned towards Henry, earl of Richmond, ma- 
ternauy descended from the Somerset branch of the 
house of Lancaster. Buckingham, not thinking him- 
self adequately rewarded, entered into a conspiracy 
nraiust him, with other malcontents in the south and 
west o! Finland, but was suddenly deserted by his fol- 
lowers, betrayed inty the hnixdsof authority, aid exe. 
cuted without trial, About the same time, the ear! 
of Qiclunend, who had embarked with a fleet from 
St Malo, encountered a violent storm, and was 
obtiged to return. The death of his son, the prince 
of Wales, wasn severe stroke to Richard ; and such 
was the udium attached to his character, that the 
death of his wife, which followed soun after, was, 
without the least evidence, uttributed to poison. 
He immediately determined to marry lis niece 
Eluabeth, the daughter of his brother Edward, and 
legitimate heiress of the crown, in order lo prevent 
her union with Richmond. In Angust, 1483, Rich- 
mond landed with a small army et Milford haven. 
Richand, net knowing wu what quarter to expect 
him, was thrown into much perplexity, which was 
aygravated by his suspicion of the fidelity of his 
nobles, ant especinily the Stanleys, the chief of 
whom hil become the second husband of Marguret. 
the earl of Richmond's mother. 
the advance of his rival, he, however, took the field 
with yreat expedition, and met him with an army of 
15,000 men at Bosworth, in Leicestershire.  Rich- 
mond had only GO00 men, but relied on the secret as- 
surgnces of aid trom Stanley, who commanded a 
separate force of 7000, The battle was fought on the 
vid of August, 455; and, in the midst of it, Stan- 
ley, by falling on the flank of Uie royal army, se- 
cured the victory to Richmond. (See Henry J'11.) 
Richard, finding his situation desperate, rushed 
agaist his competitor, slew his standard. bearer, und 
was on the point of encountering Richmond himself, 
when he suck under the number of his assailants. 
The body of Richard was found in the field stripped 
naked. in which condition it was carried across a 
horse to Leicester, and interred in the Greytriars’ 
churchyard. ‘Vhus fell this odious prince, in his 
thirty -Gifth year, alter possessing the crown, which 
he bad acquired by so many crimes, for two years 
and two months. Richard possessed cournge, capa- 
city. eloquence, and most of the talents which 
would have adomed a lawful uirone. Many of his 
bad quinities have probably been exaggerated, but 
tmdeniable facts prove his cruelty, dissimulation, 
treachery, and relentless ambition. | Gibbon fas 
answered the Historic Doubts of Walpole concern- 
ing the reign and character of Richard. Richard 
Vf. tins been represented as of small stature, de- 
formed, and of a forbidding aspect ; but there is 
soine testimony to prove that lis personal, like his 
inental, defects, have been magnifed by the geueral 
detestation of his character. 
RICHARDSON, Saucer, a distinguished Eng- 
lish novelist. was born in 1680, in Derbyshire, and 
received only a common. school education, He 
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was thus extending the power of the crown ut home, 
he did not neglect the agerandizement of the mon- 
archy abroad, ‘The thirty years’ war gave him an 
opportunty ot effecting this object. The same man 
who persecuted, with the greatest severity, the Pro- 
testants in France, employed all the arts of nego- 
Listion, and even furce of arms, to protect the same 
sect in Germany, for the purpose of humbling the 
house of Austria. The king of Sweden, the great 
bulwark of religious liberty in Germany, received 
uid of every kind from Richelieu. as long as he was 
het in danger of becoming formidable to France ; 
but when the brilliant victories of Gustavus Adol- 
phas gave the cardinal reason to consider his power 
us more dangerous than that of Austria, he abandon- 
ed that prince inthe midst of his successes. The 
war which he undertook agaist Spain, and which 
eontiuned till 1659, put France in possession of Cata- 
lonia and Roussillon, and the separation of Portn. 
gal from Spain was effected by his assistance. He 
ulxy endeavoured to weaken the Austrian influ- 
ence in Ttoly, aml procured the transfer of the duchy 
of Mantua to the dake of Nevers. [n general, how- 
ever objectionable may have been his character us 
aman, the dake de Richeleu must be allowed to 
have deserved the character of a greut statesman ; 
he cannot be denied the glory of having raised the 
power of the sovereign in France to its highest 
pitch ; but he was proud, arrogant, vindictive and 
uopriacipled. ‘The protection which he gave to 
letters wid art (in the establishment of the French 
Academy, (35, and of the J/ardean des Clantes, for 
exnunple cannot reconcile us to his faults. (See 
Cornenic.) Richelien died December 4, 1042. after 
having idteated: Masirin as his successor. Louis 
NIE. died a tew months atter him: bat in the long 
reign at Louis NEV. the effects of Richelien’s policy 
became visible. See Maszenes d Etat un Testament 
politique du Cardinal de Richelieu’ Pars, 1746), 
Leclere s Vie de Riuchetien and Jay's Heatutre du 
Minestire de Richeaen (1815. 
RICHELIEU, Locis Fraascos AgManp pe Plas 
sis, duke de, marshal of France, member of the 
French academy, and of the academy of sciences, 
was born at Paris an 1606. His handsome person, 
his vivacity, and his wit, early made him a favourite 
at court, and particularly with the duchess of Bur- 
gimidy ATLL. Elis eluidish follies were mace a 
handle of by malice, and the gute poupér, as he 
was called at court, was thrown into the Bastile. 
After hes release, he was made aid of marshal Vil- 
Jars, who was pleased with his liveliness, and his 
free and reckless manners. He was distinguished, 
even at the court of the regent, for his amours and 
dacs of honour, and was twice confined in the 
Baste. [nthe twenty-fourth year of his age, the 
Freeeh academy chose him cne of its members, al- 
though he had never written any thing beyond a 
Adiet dowr, and was entirely ignorant of orthogra- 
phy. Fontenelle. Campistron, and Destouches, 
each, prepared for iim = an inaugural discourse, 
Irom each of which he selected such parts as he 
liked. to form a whole. He distinguished himself 
at the siege of Philapsbaurg (1734), and in the battle 
off Fontenoy (1745), by his courage and presence 
of mind. On the oceusion of the marrage of the 
dauphin with the princess of Saxony, he was sent 
as ambassador to the court of Dresden, where he 
made the most extraordinary display of pomp. 
Nothing, however, could equal the magnificence of 
his entry into Vienna, as ambassador to that court, 
When the horses of his retinne were shod with sil- 
Ver, in such a manner that the shoes should fall off, 
to be picked up by the populace. Tn 1756, he was 
«ccaied marshal, and commanded at Uhe siege of 
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cation, full of intelligent views. We must men- | sence from his 


tien, also. his Fibel Spelling-book’; Peace Sermon 
(1899); Change of Throne between Mars and 
Phebus in I834; Political Sermons in Lent (1817 ; 
several essays, tor instance, in his Museum (1814), 
oud Herbstbiuminen (1810—1820'. In 1820 ap- 
peared his Comet, or Nic. Markgeaf, a comic work. 
Shortly before his death, he began a new edition of 
lus complete works, After his deauh, appeared 
his wefitushed work Selina, or on Immortality. 
From memorandums left: by him, a work was pre- 
pared. after his death, called Truths from Jean 
Paul's Life 3 vols.. Breslau, 18260—28-.: 
RICINCUS COMMUNES. The palma christs, 
or castor oil plant, in Barbary, its native climate, 
often becomes a pretty stout tree, twenty or twenty- 
five feet in height; but, as cultivated with us, is 
an annual, herbwceous plant, not rising above six 
oreight; if, however, it be sheltered in a green- 
house, the stem persists, and becomes woody. The 
leaves ace large, alternate, divided into six lubes, 
and peltate, or having the sialk inserted into the 
centre of the leaf, ‘The flowers are disposed in 
long, branching spikes, the male occupying the in- 
feror portion, which is cuntrary to the usual ar- 
rangement in monoecious plants. ‘The fruit con- 
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sists of three united, prickly capsules, each con- { was, indeed, | 
tauang a large, smouth, shining, oblong, variegated | bishops was a} 
seed. ‘lhese seeds contain a virulent acrid and | un the controv 
Nauseous principle, which seems to reside exclu- | he was cundet 
sively in the germ. Hence it happens that, when | heretic, to the 
eaten entire, two or three seeds will produce dan | with the gres 
yerous aad even fatal effects, while the oil that is: friend and fel 


obtamed from them in large quantities is mild, in- 
sipid, emolhent, and gently purgative. This oil is 
procured by a moderate pressure, for the germ for- 
tunately retains its oil with more pertunacity than 
the remainder of the seed; or by plunging the 
seeds iu warm water, when the mild oil rises to the 
surface. ‘Fhe use of castor vil as a purgative is 
familie to every one, and has been known from re- 
mole antiquity In some countries, it is burnt in 
lamps, or is even employed with lime to make a 
cement, which with age becomes as hard as stone. 

RICKEIDS (rhachetia). ow ENGLISEL DISEASE; 
a modification of the scrofula, which commonly ap- 
pears after the ave of nine months and befuce that 
of two sears, attacking principally the bones. ‘The 
dhsense is known by a large head, prominent fore- 
head, projecting breast bone, flattened ribs. Ing 
belly, and emaciated limbs, with great debility. 
‘Lhe bones and spine of the back are variously dis- 
toured, Nature frequently restores the general 
heaith, and Jeaves the limbs distorted. In the 
treatment of rickets, besides attention to the regi- 
rnen, those means ure employed by which the sys- 
tem is invigorated, ‘Tonic medicines, the cold 
bath, &e, ure beneficial. The child should be 
kept clean aud dry, regularly exercised, and al- 
lowed to enjoy pure air, ‘The food should be 
nutritious, add easy of digestion. The rickets 
suluetimes manifests itself in adults, and often 
praves fatal ina short tine. 

RICOCHET, See Range. 

RIDING, See Horsemanship, and Manege. 

RIDING AT ANCHOR, See Anchor. 

RIDINGS corrupted from trithing®; the three 
jurisdictions into which the county of Yorkshire is 
divided, on account of its extent. They are called 
the Nurth, Kast, and JF est Ridings, 

RIDLEY, Nicnoras, bishop of London in the 
reigns of belward VE. and his successor Mary. was 
born about the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, and educated at Cambridge. He travel- 
Jed on the continent, and, during a three years’ ab- 
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workinan; and their depth and width are not re- 
guvatedd by any invanabie rule, ‘The period of their 
mVenuen cannot be preesely determined, In bos, 
the city of Augsburg promised, in the war of the 
free nnperal otes agauist the Bolniaty in Franconia, 
Sunbia aind Bavaria. to send thirty rifles busses, 
buchaen to the army. tn 1408, fire-arms with 
cfed barges were used at a pubae shouting-matech 
Bia Doeragestes, 

RieA; a fortified city in the Russian govern- 
ment ot the Sane name (see Leeena:, lying on the 
Duna, or Dwima, seven vies shove its entrance 
into the gu.f of Riga; lat. 56% 57 Ne; lon. 24e 5 
fF. ‘Lhe suburbs, whet were almust entirely de- 
Stroyedd in ISl2 see Russian-German War) have 
since been rebailt with beond, handsome stieets, and 
Humerous public walks and squares. The eity has 
also received many addiuons aud ornaments ot | 
late, ‘Lhe population, which, in Us21. amounted to | 
41,000, was, in 1828, 53,547, principally Lutherans. 
Te (825, 1403 vessels entered the port af Riga; the 
exports Jor the same year amounted to 47,855,000 
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toubies. “Lhe commerce is principally carried an by | (reops, afters 


Mritish merchants. UVhere are namerous pubhe 
ipsctulions abd buildings here, among the latter of 
witeh ace the maguificeut town-house, an imperial : 
palace, the vid castle.&c. “The inhabitants are chiefly — 
Germans, or ot German origin, Next to Petersburg, | 
Rigaas the most important commercial place m the 
empire, ail has large naval estabushments, Corn, 
flux nid hemp are the chief articles of export. 
Riga was founded in lvoo, by bishop Albert, and, | 
HHul dhe sniddie of the sixteenth century. belunged 
tu the ‘Tentume kiights. dn LTid. it was taken 
possession of by Rissa. 

RIGADOON ; a lively kind of dance, perfaurmed 
in figure by a man and woman, and the tune of 
Whichisalways written in teiple time. The rigadoon 
was borrowed originally from Provence. The word 
is tormed trom the French word riygaudon, signifying 
tue sane Ung. 

RIGGING; a general name given to all the | 
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ropes emplosed to sapport the masts, and to extend | but mest of 
or reduce the sails, or arrange them to the disposi- | water by a 
tion of the wind.—Sandiag rigging is that which | perial palac 
is used to sustain the masts, aid remains ina fixed ; roys, is bui 
postion; as the shrouds, stays, and hack-stays — | larged, after 


Running rygeng ws Uhat which os fitted to arrange 
the sails by passing through various blocks, in dif- 
ferent places about the masts, yards, shrouds, &c., 
as the braces, sheets, hailiands, clew-lines, &e., &c. 

RIGHT, om RIGH (Jlons Heyius, or Regina 
nentium + un isolated mountain in the canton of 
Schweiz, between the lakes of Zug, Lucerne and 
Lowerts, G000 feet high. ‘The view from the sum- 
mat as remarkably tine, and ultracts great numbers 
of travellers: it embraces une whole of the north 
and east of Switzerland, fur into Swabia, the Jura, 
the Alps to the Jungtraa, and fourteen lakes. 
Possh and Meyer published the finest views in the 
Sketches on the Righs (Zunch, 107". 

RIGHT AND LEFT BANK OF A REVER. 
Teat bank which is on the right of a person looking 
down the river is called the rigéé bank ; the other 
the left, 

RIGHT, Peation oF. See Petition of Right. 

RIGHTS, Biunior. See dBilé uf Kazhte. 

RIGHTS, Die naration of, See Silt of Rights. 

RIMINI (Ariminum) ; aecity in the Siates of the 
Charch, on the Marecelua. near its entrance into 
the gulf of Venice: lat 44% 4 Nw lon. b2e 34" EL | 
‘There is a hacbour af the mouth of the Marecchia, 
whoch, however, is choked ap by sand and stones, 
Drought down by the river The sea has receded 
more than two mules from the aneient ilit-house, | 
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His younger brother used to say, that while David 
was employed in the fields, he repeatedly observed 
the fences, and even the plough with which he had 
been working, marked over with mathematical 
Ggures. ‘The construction of a wooden clock ex- 
hilntedd the first evidence uf his mechanical talents. 
With little time at his command, with but two or 
theee books, and without the least instruction, he 
acquired so considerable a knowledge of the mathe. 
matical sciences, as to be able to read the Principia 
of Newton, He also planned and executed an in- 
strument, in which his mathematical knowledge, 
and hrs mechanical skill, were equally required. 
This instrument was an orrery. Two orreries were 
mule by iis own hands. (One belongs to the uni- 
verity of Pennsylvania ; the other to the college 
of Princeton. In 1769, he was named one of the 
committee, appointed by the American philosophi- 
cal somety, to observe the transit of Venus over the 
sun's disk, which happened June 3 of that year. 
In 1°79, he was appointed by the legislature of 
Penosylvania, one of the commissioners fur adjust- 
ing a termtoral dicpute between that state and Vir- 
ginia; and the success of this commission is ascrih- 
ed, na great degree, to his skill and prudence. In 
1786, he was employed in fixing the northern line, 
which divides Pennsylvania from New York. In 
1769, he was employed in settling the limits be- 
tween New York and New Jersey ; and, in 1787, 
he was called upon to assist in fixing a boundary 
line between the states of Massachusetts and New 
York, Mr Rittenhowe was elected a member of 
the Amencan academy of arts and sciences, st 
Boston, 0 1582, and of the royal society of London, 
in 1795. Ta rtol, he was chosen the successor of 
doctor Franklin, in the presidency of the American 
plulosophical society. All bis plulosophical com- 
munications were male through the medium of the 
‘Transactions of this society, and the list of his pa- 
pers, printed in the Uhree first volumes, shows his 
seal for science and the fertility of his genius. In 
1777, doctor Rittenhouse was appointed treasurer 
of Pennsylvania, in which office he continued until 
780. Ta bio? he was appomted, by the general 
government, director of the imat of the United 
States. ‘The mechanical skill of doctor Rittenhouse 
rendered him a highly useful officer. In 1795, he 
was obliged to resign in consequence of the state 
of his health. His constitution, naturally feeble, 
had been rendered still more so by sedentary labour 
and midinght studies, and he died on the twenty- 
sixth of June, 1796. Immediately after his decease, 
the American philosophical society decreed him the 
honour of a public eulogium ; and this duty was 
executed in the ables¢ manner by doctor Rush. In 
1813, a large volume of memoirs of his life was 
published by his relative, William Barton, 
RITTER, Jous Wittias, a distinguished natural 
hilosopher, was born in 1776, at Samitz, near 
Jainsu, in Silesa, and died, in 1810, in Munich. 
He distinguished himself by the study of galvanism; 
but excessive Jabour, exhansting experiments, a 
bad wife, and consequent: intemperance, brought 
hum early to the grave. His works, which are of 
MneomBEN importance, os far as palvamsm is con- 
cerned. are, Contributions to the better understand- 
ing of Galvanism Jena, J801, 2 vols.) : Proof that 
a continual Galvanism accompanies the Process of 
Life (Weimar, 1798 ; Physico-Chemical ‘Treatises 
(Leipsie, 18°6, 3 vols.) ; Fragments of the Papers 
ofa young Philosopher (Heidelberg, 1810, 2 vals.); 
all in German. We contributed many articles to 
Gilbere’s Annals of Physics, and Voigt's Magasine 
of Natural Smence. 


ae REIZEBUTYEL ; a bailiwick under the juris- 


diction of Hamburg, between the moais 1 
Elbe and Weser, with 3900 inhatatanis {u 
place is Ritsebuttel, a borough, ove mule sr: 
Cuxhaven; lat. N. 53Y 52° 8” ; jon. B. & 3 
It has 1500 inhabitants. Travelers wai 
emberk at Cuxhaven. 

RIVERS are to be traced to springs. x: 
gradual meltings of the ice and snow whic 
tually cover the summits of all the mite 
ranges of mountains upon the globe. Thez 
various springs, or of these meltings. forms =: 
these last follow the declivity of the rrva 
commonly fall. at different stages, mw u 
channel, called a rirer, which, at lst, de 
its waters into the sea, Or some great pac 
The declivities along which dewemi de: 
streams that flow into one particular river an 
its basin—a term, therefore, which imc 
whule extent of country from which Use 
the river are drawn. As mountainos | 
abound in springs, we find that most ner 
especially those of the first class, comment 
chain of mountains; each side of a chais: 
its springs, andi the rivers which origin: 
side fow in the opposite direction to Uns 
rise onthe other. As it is the property s 
to fullow the must rapid descent that com 
way, the courses of streams point oat ie 
declivities of the earth's surface, amd the |i 
which large rivers flow in contrary dwecos 
mon MM usserscheide’, generally marks tbe 
parts of the earth, In European Russia, + 
rivers are very extensive, there is, howen 
gular exception to this rule, the line whichs 
the sources of those rivers beiug very lit 
the level of the Baltic, or of the Bisck ses 

It hus been observed, by some writers, 
extent of a river is in proportion to the! 
the range of mountains frum which it J 
This is, in a certain degree, true, because th 
the bulk of the mountains, the more nog 
springs and torrents which they farnish: 
relation between the extent of a river an 
fuce of its basin is munch closer and more in 
Even this is not sufficiently comprehensit 
is evident that the sise of a river dese 
three circumstances—the surface of its b 
abundance, or otherwise, of that surface ir 
and the degree of humidity possessed by ui 
of the region from which it draws its sup 
many springs, however, are formed by 
the second of these circumstances will, 
measure, vary with the iast. By ana 
these remarks, the causes of the greet s 
South American rivers will be a 
peculiar position of the Andes, with resp 
plain of that continent ; the fact. that b 
the largest proportion of its running ' 
drained off in one general direction (to 
Atlantic) ; the multiplicity of streams th 
the country ; and the humidity of the cli 
contribute to that result. The Andes bei 
so near the cuast of the Pacific, the riv 
flow from them into that ocean are sm 
those which flow on the other side, havin 
immense Space to traverse, are swelled in 
majestic volune before they reach the 
The physical circumstances of the uld can 
unfavourable to the sccumulation uf such ¢ 
of water as the rivers of Sonth America. 
is not of sufficient extent ; Africa is oppri 
scurching climate, and abounds in sandy 
in Asia, the atmosphere generally is mu 
while the more central position, for the ma 
the great mountainous range of that coati 
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the object of their revenge hy fifty-cix stabs, in the 
prevence of his mistress, in 1566. Popular tradition 
awsigns to Riggio the amelioration of the Scottish 
style of mnsic. His skill in the performance of the 
navional melodies on his favourite mstrument, the 
lute, tended not a little to their general unprove- 
ment and popularity with the higher classes ; hut it 
ie evident that the style of Scottish music was deter- 
mined long beore the time of Mary ; aud many of 
the airs which have heen ssembed to Rizzio are 
easily (raced to mere distant periods, 

ROADS. Rands intended for the passage of 
wheel carriages are made more level, and of harder 
Inaterials, than the rest of the ground. In ruads 
the travel on which does not authorise great ex- 
pense, natural materials alone are employed, of 
which the best are hard gravel aml very smail 
stoces, ‘The surtnee of roads shouid be nearly flat, 
with wutters at the sides, to faciitite Wie ronning 
of} af water, Lf the surface is made too convex, 1 
throws the weight of the load unequally upon one 
wheel, and also dhot of dhe horses on one side, when. 
ever the carringe lakes the side of the road. Hence 
drivers preter to take the middle or top of the rond, 
aid, by pursuing the same track, occasion deep ruts. 
The prevention of cuts is bese effected: by flat and 
solid maids, amd by the use of broad wheels. It 
word also he further eflected if a greater variety 
coud be introduced inthe width of carriages. Em. 
boankinems at the sides, to keep the earth from 
shading dawn, may be made by piliug sods upon 
ench other, nke bricks, with the grassy surface nt 
mehe angles with the surface of the bank. | But 
stone walls are preferable for thie purpose, when 
the material can be readily obtained, 

Parements, Pavements are stone coverings of 
the ground, chiefly emplosed in populous cities and 
the most frequented roads. In Milan, and some 
other places, tracks for wheels are made of smooth 
stones, While the rest of the way is paved with small 
er rough stones, (see Parements.) The advantage 
oba good pavement consists not only in its durabi- 
Lity, bat in the factity with which transportation on 
as eflected. Horses draw more easily on a pave- 
ment than en a common road, because pa part of 
their power is Jost in eluinging Uhe form of the sur- 
face. ‘The disadvantages: of pavements consist iu 
their noise, and iu the wear which they occasion of 
the shoes of horses and tires of wheeis, ‘They should 
never heauade of pebbles so large as to produce 
touch joltng hy the breadth of the interstices. © 

Ms ddam Roads. “Vhe system of road-making 
which takes its name from Mr M:Adain combines 
the advantages of the pavement and gravel road. 
The M:Adum roads are made entirely of hard 
stones, such as granite. flim, &c.. broken up with 
hammers into singll pieces, uot exceeding an inch 
inchameter. ‘These traganents are spread upon the 
ground to the depth of from six to ten inches, At 


Grst the roads thus made are heavy and laborious | 


to ae but in tine the stones become consolidated, 
and form amass of great hardness, smoothness and 
eee The stones become partly pulverised 

y the action of carnage wheels, aml pardy imbed- 
dle! in the earch beneaith them. ‘Ihe consolidation 
seems to be owing to the anguiar shape of the frag: 
nents, Which prevents Chem from rolling in their 
beds, after the interstiees between them are filled, 
Mr Mo Adam advises that no other material should 


© Mer Peltor) eanstracted, oon Foviand, a hind of pared 
Peed, tm whe the toumheteonconstt. af a pavement of rough 
stones aud frosments, bay ther pots upwards, ‘Thee 
are coveral with very eral stone fragment. aud gravel, for 
te depthiof four inches, the whele ot which, when rammed 
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ROBESPIERRE. 


en-operated’ with the greatest liberality in all the 
improvements which have raised Edinburgh to its 
present celebrity. His History of the Reign of 
Charles V. appeared in 1769 (3 vols., 4to.), and his 
History of America in 1777 (2 vols,, 4to.) His 
latest work uppeared in 1791, under the title of an 
Historical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge 
which the Ancients had of India, and the Progress 
of ‘Trade with that Country prior to the Discovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope (4to.) Doctor Robertson 
died in 1793. <As a historian, he is admired for 
skilful and luminous arrangement, distinctness of | 
narrative, and highly graphical description, His_ 
style is pure, dignified, amd perspicuous. See the Ac- : 
cuunt of his Life and Writings by Dugald Stewart. | 
ROBESPIERRE, Maxtaaivtan Isiporg, was born 
at Arras, in French Flanders, in 1759, and was the 
eldest son of an advocate of the superior council 
of Artois. His father dying when he was young, 
he was indebted for his education to the bishop of 
Arras, who gave him an exhibition at the college 
of Louis le Grand, at Paris. He completed his 
outhfal studies in a manner creditable to his ta- : 
Tents and application, and, at this period, Is said to | 
have derived an attachinent to republicanism from , 
the les-ons of one of his tutors, M. Hérivaux, who , 
was an euthusiastic admirer of the herves of an- 
cient Greece and Rome. In 1775, when Louis 
XVI, after his accession to the crown, made his 
entry into Paris, Robespierre was deputed by his 
felluw students to present their homage to the new | 
sovereign. Having adopted the law as a profes- 
sion, he became an advucate of the council of Ar- 
tois, Previously to the revolution, he was advan- | 
tageously known, both on account of his profes- 
sional abilities, and the liberal and enlightened 
spirit which he exinbited in his conduct and writ- 
ings. In 1789, he was elected a deputy from the 
tiers état of the province of Artois to the states- 
general In that assembly, he advocated the li- 
rty of the pres«, and other popular topics of dis- 
cussion; but his cloquence did not attract much at- 
tention, and he attached himself, in the 6rst in- 
stance, so closely to Mirabeau, that he acquired the 
epithet of Le Singe de Mirabeau. At this time, 
however, he frequented the Jacubin assemblies 
and clubs of the lower orders, over whom he gained 
an ascemdency, of which he afterwards availed him- 
self tu make his way to despotic power. In Janu- 
ary, 1791, he spoke repeatedly on criminal legisla- 
tion; and he subsequently displayed so much 
tuoderation in discusuons relative to the emigrants 
and the priests, as led to suspicions that he was 
actuated by some secret motives. In as on 
the 30th of May, be recommended the abolition of 
capital punishments. He is said to have been 
much alarmed at the flight of the king from Paris, 
and equaily rejuiced at his forced return frum Va- 
rennes; aml, frum that period, he seems to have 
used all his influence in overturning the monarchy. 
His projects now gradually became developed. ; 
onl, at the tumultuary meeting in the Champ de 
Mars, July 17, an alur, with the inscnption, 4 
celui gui a bien meré de la Patrie, and below it 
the sume oi Hubespierre, testibed his high favour 
with the people. The closing of the cunstituent 
assembly, Sept. 39, atlonled lian another triumph, 
when the mub presented lim with a garland of oak 
leaves, anil, taking the hones from his carriage, 
tlrew him through the streets, exclaiming, ‘' Behold 
the friend of the peuple, Ue great defender ot li- 
berty =" Lt does not appear that he actively inter- 
fered in the riot of Aug. 10, 1702, or in the mas- 
sacres which Gwk place in the prisons of Paris, in 
the beginning of September; but he was cuunected 
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with Marat and Danton, of whose crimes, and 
those of their associates, he had sufficient address 
to reap the fruits, and, like other tyrants, at length 
made his instruments his victims, After the exe- 
cution of the king, in promoting which the Brisso- 
tins, or Girondists, co-operated with Robespierre 
and the Jacobins, the former were sacrificed to the 
ascendency of the latter. The Hebertists (see Hée- 
bert), who had joined in this work of destruction, 
were the next victims to the jealousy of the dicta- 
tor, who had no sooner sent them to the scaffold, ° 
with the assistance of Danton and his friends, than 
he adopted mensures for the ruin of that popular 
demagogue, whom he dreaded as his must danger- 
ous rival. His next measure was to throw the im- 
utation of atheism and irreligion on those whom 
© had destroyed, and to establish a species of 
religions worship. Barrére, by his direction, pro- 
mulgated his new system of worship, and, June 8, 
1794, Robespierre in person celebrated what he 
termed “ the feast of the Supreme Being.” His 
power seemed now to be completely established, 
and the reign of terror was at its height; but his 
cruel tyranny and mysterious denunciations had 
alarmed many of those who had been most inti- 
mately connected with him, and a conspiracy was 
formed for his destruction. (See Terrorism.) At 
this critical juncture, far from acting with the de- 
cision which previously marked his conduct, he 
waited for the attack af his enemies, and secluded 
himself from the public for more than a month, 
during which period he is said to have been em- 
ployed in preparing an elaborate defence of his 
conduct, to be delivered in the nationul convention, 
where he made his appearance for that purpose 
July 26) (8th Thermidor), 1794. He was indirectly 
attacked by Bourbon de l’Vise; after which Va- 
dier Cambon, Billaud-Varennes, and several other 
members, spoke nst him. He now perceived 
the extent of his danger; and the ensuing night 
Was in consultation with St Just, others 
of his most intimate partisans; but their delibera- 
tions led to no decisive results, The next day, 
when they appeared in the convention, Tallien and 
Billaud openly accused Robespierre of despotism, 
A tumult ensued, and, amidst cries of 4 bas le ty- 
ran! he in vain endeavoured to obtain a hearing. 
At length a decree of arrest was carried against 
him; and his brother, and his friends St Just, 
Couthon, and Le Bas, were included in it. Robes. 
plerre was sent to the Luxembourg prison ; but, in 
the night, he wus set free by the keeper, and was 
conducted to the hall of the commune of Paris, 
where Henriot, commander of the national guard, 
Fleuriot, the mayur of Paris, and others of his 
creatures, had assembled furces for his defence. 
This was the critical moment; but neither Henriot, 
nor Rubespierre himself, had spirit sufficient to 
head the mob and lead it against the convention, 
While they deliberated, their oppcnents proceeded 
to action, Barras and others having been eppuinted 
commissioners to direct the armed furce of the me- 
trupolis, they, without difficulty, secured the per- 
sons of the fallen tyrant and his associates, who 
were all guillotined the next day, July 28, 1794. 
Robespierre endeavoured in vain to escape a pub- 
lic execution, by shooting himself with a pistol at 
the snoment of his seizure; but he only fractured 
his lower jaw, and thus subjected himself to pro- 
tracted suffering, which excited no compassion. 

Of the wretches who disgraced the revolution, 
Robespierre was the most notorious, but not the 
most infamous, He did vot court the dregs uf the 
peuple, like Marat ; he amassed no money. Ile 
was politically insane, and was not, moreuter, the 
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* Phe «iter of Robexpierre still enjoye, or at lenat, np to 
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anthor of all the enormities with which he has 
been charged. Among bis colleagues ot the com. 
mitters, nud especially those who were sent into 
tie departments, many exercised cruelties which 
jar exceeded their instructions. ‘Those who con. 
trilmted most to his overthrow, and were loudest 
in their necusations acuinst him, had profited by 
his crimes, in which they were deeply involved ; 
niul, like the scape-goat ot the Jews, he was charged 
with the sins of the whole nation, or rather of the 


‘Sacohin government. In the Memorial from St 


Helena, Napoleon is stated to have said that Rabe- 
spierre displayed in his conduct: more extensive 
nol enlightened views than have been generally 
sscrileal to bias aod chat he imended to re-esta- 
hlish order, after he hind overturned the contending 
factions; but, not being powerful enough to arrest 
the progress of the revalution, he suffered himself 
te be curried away by the torrent, as was the cuse 
with all before Napoleon himself, who engaged 
in 8 suniine nttennpt. As a proof of uhis, the 
emperor asserted that, when with the army at Nice, 
he tind seen, an the hands of the brother of Max:- 
Dian Rebespierre, letters in which he expressed 
ne intention to put aueud to the reigu of terror. 
On the whole, it is reasonable to cunclude that 
something hke prsciple and genuine enthusiasin 
guided thie haterul and unhappy ian inthe first 
iestanee ; hut. wholly unable to govern the elements 
of wild clisorder afloat around iim, the character. | 
istic cruelty of perplexed cowardice at length became 
his only tustrameut, either of action or self-defence, 
However stimulated, his career exhibits one of the ! 
Most signal instances of cruelty upon record, 

Amonp the published works of Robespierre are, 
Phadayer pour le Swuy Vissery, in favour of the | 
mieht of sett up electrical conductors against . 
lightning (Loss, Sve. 5 Deseours couronné par la 
Sec, Roy de Metz aur les Pees mfamantes (UT85, 
Bvo.); Kloge de Gresset, in which Che author dis- 
plass au attaclinent to monarchical goverment and 
religious institutions ; Kluge de Prés. Duparty ; 
ond a politcal journal, eatled Le Defenseur de la 
Constitution. Ube Memotres of Rivuite, sad the 
Papiera trouvés chez Robespierre, &e., contain much 
cunions information concermng him.® 

ROBIN, AMERICAN, og MIGRATING 
THRUSH (¢ardus migratorius, Lin); specific cha- 
racter, darkash-coloue; benendi rufous; headand tail 
black ; the two exterior feathers of the latter white at 
the inner tip. The robin is found in summer through- 
ont North America, from the desolate regions of 
Hadsow's bay, in the fifty-third degree, to the table 
lad of Mexico. ‘These birds retire from higher 
latitudes only as their food begins to fail, and they 
make their appearance in Massachusetts, feeding 
on winter berries, Gl driven to the south by inun- 
dating snows. At this season, they are numerous 
in the Southern States, Even an the vicinity of 
Boston, flocks of robins are sometimes seen assem- 
bhog round the open springs inthe depth of winter. 
‘Towards the close of January, the robin, in South 
Carohaa, stall tunes his song, and about the second 
week of March begins to appear in the Middle 
States, By the loth of that month, they may also 
be heard in Massuchusetts. ‘Their nests are often 
reen on the herizontal branch of an apple-tree, or 
ina bushor tree in the woods, and so large as 
seldom to be wholly concealed. ‘Lhe eggs, ubout 
five, are of a bluish-preen, and without spans. To 
avoid the attacks of the cuckoo, the robin, says Mr 
Nuttall (See his Ornithology, from which these re- 
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morks are taken), has been known to build hsm 
within a few yards of the blacksmith'’s apvii: 
even in the stern timbers of au wnfinisted tes 
which men were constantly at work, and tu a 
the materials of his nest from the pine shav:ox 
the carpenter's bench. They raise severa. bar: 
in a season. They seem content in a cee, + 
well, and readily jearn lively parts of tunes. z 
have even been taught * Qid Hundred.” Ti 
also, in this situation, imitate the wotes of mat 
the birds about them. 

ROBIN GOODFELLOW, = See Brsicaux. 

ROBIN HOOD, See Hood. Kobin. 

ROBIN REDBREAST. See Hedbread. 

ROBINIA. See Locust. 

ROBINSON, Jons, aninister of the Eres: 
ehurch in) Holland, to which the first setter 
New England belonged, was burn in 157i: 
educated at Cambridge. He for some time iv: 
benefice in the established church, but. m 12 
became pastor of a dissenting congregatia 1. 
north of England, and, in consequence of pene 
tion, went with them to [fiolland in 1608. Afa 
short residence at Amsterdam, they remese 
Leyden. Lis talents and reputation were = 
that he held a pubhe disputation with Episoy 
in 1613. A part of his church emigrated t:! 
mouth, New England, im 1620, and it we 
intention to follow them widh the remainder; | 
his sudden death, March 1, 1625, prevented 
was distingnished for learning, liberality, amd ps 

ROBINSON, ROBERT. an eminent dict 
divine, was burn in Norfolk, in 1735, and eds 
et a gratumarschool in his native county; | 
owing to the luss of his father, and the hub. 
cumstances of his mother, he was apprenticeu 
the age of fourteen, to a hair-dresser in ‘nod 
Having attached himself to George Whitefi 
he became a preacher among the Calsici 
Methodists, but subsequently relingni-hed his ¢ 
nexion with the Methodists, and established 
mdependent congregation at Norwich, over ©) 
he presided. [ie was afterwards chosen pass 
a small Anabaptist congregation at Cantnd 
and retained this situation during the remaide 
his life. In 1773, he removed to Chesterton. t 
Cambridge, where he engaged in trade as afar 
corn-dealer, atid covl-merchant. His learning. 
abilities procured him much respect from 
members of the university, and other per 
belonging to the established church ; and he 
ceived offers of promution if he would becor 
conformist, which he declined. In 1774, he } 
lished a translation of the sermons of Sauris.' 
memoirs of the reformation in France, and the 
of Saurin. In 1776, was published his Picea fur 
Divinity of Jesus Christ, &c. Among his o 
works are his Plan of Lectures on Non-conform 
the General Doctrine of ‘Tuleration ; Slavery in 
sistent with Christianity ; and sixteen Discour 
which had been delivered extempore to ilite 
audiences in the vicinity of Cambridge. 11 
were very liberal on doctrinal points; and bis | 
dency to Unitarian principles soon became knw 
although he still continued his ministerial lab 
at Cambridge. He died in 1790, in whe sity-! 
year of his age. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. This celebrated 
mance, written by the well-known Defue, was} 
lished in 1719, under the title of the Life and : 
prising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of \« 
Mariner, who lived eight and twenty Years all ak 
&e., written by himself. ‘Fhe favourable recept 
this attempt met with induced the author to por 
the subject, and, 8 few mouths later. appeared | 
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886 ROCAMBOLE—ROCHEJAQUIE 


of the duke. An English garrison was ; called St Mar 
eect at Tnversnaid, near Ale riiyle. ic clachan | A district cha 
(resilence) of Rob-Roy ; but his activity and | in 1820, in th 
courage saved Kim from the hands of his enemies, | tled ower. 
from whom he continued for some time to levy | dale are those 
Diack-mail. ‘he time of bis death is uncertain, but | cloth, calicues 
he is known to have survived the year 1733, and | ning of cotton 
died an aged man, in his bed, in lis own house, | and hat-maki 
in the parish of Balquhidder, See Sir Walter of persons. . 
Seott's Latruduction to the novel of * Rob-Roy” for , large scale, a 
a full account of this chieftain, whom the great | sequence of t! 
novelist has plucked from dre dim light of fast- | cial intercour: 
fading tradition, and placed in immortal radiance | Rochdale Car 
among the brightest creations of his fertile imagi- | on Mondays, 
Hatiot. extensive sale 
ROC AMBOLE :allium scorodoprasum) ; & spe- | there is likew 
cies of onion, having bulbs resembling chose of the | The parish c 
garlic ; but the cloves are smaller. It is cultivated | thirteen mile: 
tor the sane purposes, and is considered as having | hilly and mo 
amore delicate favour, | amd eight to 
ROCILAMBEAU, Jean Barriste Doxatien pr, railway, and | 
Visken, conte de, marshal of France, born at Ven- | near Rochda. 
dome, in (7¥5, entered the army at the age of six. . parish of Roc 
teen, nod served in Germany under marshal Broglio. | in 1831, 74.4 
fn 1740, he became aid-de-camp to Loup Philip, ROCHEC 
duke of Orleans; and afterwards, obtaining the | ROCHEF( 
commaud of the regiment of La Marche, distin. prince of M 
guished himself at the battle of Lafeldt, where he | reign of Loui 
was wounded ; obtained fresh laurels at Creveldt, ; tinguished his 
Minden, Corbach and Clostercamp ; and, having | about Ue cot 
been nade heutenant-general, was, in 1780, sent! of the celebra 
with an army of GOOO inen to the assistance of the ' volved in the 


United States of America. Having embarked in 
Rhode Island, he acted in concert with Washington, 
fest against Clinton, in New York, and hen against 
Cornwallis, rendering important services at the siege 
of Yorktown, which were rewarded by a present of 
two cannons taken from lord Cornwallis. After 
the revolution, Rochambeau was raised tu the rank 
ofa marshal by Louis XV1., and he was appointed 
to Ue command of the army of the north, He was 
soon snperseded by more active officers, and, being 
calumimated by the popular journalists, he address. 
ed to the legislative assembly u vindication of his 
conduct. A decree of approbation was consequently 
passed in May, 1792, and he retired to his estate, 
near Verdone, with a determination to interfere no 
snore with public affairs, He was subsequently ar- 
rested, and narrowly escaped suffering death under 
the tyranny of Robespierre. In 1803, he was_pre- 
sented to Bonaparte, who, in Ue year following, 
gave him a pension, and the cross of grand officer 
of the legion of honour. His death took place in 
WOT. This Memeires were published in 1809 (8ve). 
Robin's Tuyage dans UAmeérique Septentrionale 
(1782) contains some important details concerning 
Rochambeau's campaign in the United States. 
ROCHDALE; a market-town of England, in 
the county of Lancaster, is situated 198 miles N.N, 
W.. from London, at the foot of the Blackstone 
edge hills, occupying two valleys formed by the 
Roche and Spatidon rivers, It consists of three 
principal streets, and several irregular ones, all well 
paved and lighted with gas. ‘Vhe houses are in 
general well built of stone, The chief public edi- 
fices ure the church and chapel of the pansh, a 
clath hall, a theatre, a town hall, un assembly room ; 
besides chapels for Presbyterians, Baptists, and Me- 


thodists. “The church, dedicated to St Chul, stands | 


on a considerable eminence, the ascent to which, 
from the lower part of the town, is by a flight of 122 
steps. Itis a spacious building, in the early pointed 
style, with an enibattled square tower, ornamented 
with pinnacles ; and within it is an ancient stone 
font. ‘There is a chapel of ease to this church, 
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848 ROCKS—RODOLPH. 


1730, succeeded his father in his titles and estates in 

750, aml, in 1765, became First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, (pnme munster,, Amerikan affairs furmed at 
thar time, a leading subject of discussion; and 
Rockingham tovk the mi way of repealing the 
stamp act, ami declaring the right of Grest Brtain 
to tax the culonies. He was therefore deserted by 
same of his supporters (among others, by Chatham), 
an! retired frum the ministry in 1706. He after- 
ward arted in concert with Chatham, in opposition 
to the North ministry, on the fall of which, in 1782, 
he was again placed st the head of the treasury, but 
died in the same year, and was succeeded by J.urd 
Shelburne. 

ROCKS. See Geology. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS, in the western part of 
Nurth America, extend from lat. about 70° nurth tw 
Mexico, where the chaw ts continued by the Cordil- 
leras. ‘Iheir distance frum the Pacific ocean is about 
the same as that of the Alleghanies from the Atlan- 
tic; but the extent, and breadth, and height of the 
Rocky mountains are much greater than those of 
the Alleghanies, They are uf decidedly primitive 
formation ; but they have not been so well ex plored 
as tu enable us to give any scientific statements in 
relation to them. In latitude 47°, they are so ele- 
lated ac to be covered with ice and snow in July. 
Some of the peaks are supposed to be twelve ur 
thirteen thousand feet high, and the range gener- 
rally is considerably lngher than any other in North 
America, except that of the Cordilleras. ‘The nu- 
meruus peaks are not named, and have not been 
mneasured. We know not with certainty that any 
are volcanic. ‘The trappers, who are almost the 
only white people that visit them, frequently relate 
that they have heard explosions, which were sup- 
posed tu be from volcanoes, Pumice stones, of a 
reddish colour, and remarkably perfect, frequenuy 
descend the Missouri. ‘These are said by sume to 
be formed from burning coal-mines ; but it is more 
probable that Uhey proceed from volcanoes. These 
mouutains generally appear black, ragged, and pre- 
cipitous, though their aspect is net umtorm. ‘The 
great rivers that are discharged from their eastern 
and western dechvities wind far among the moun- 
tains, the Arkansus on the east, and Wie Orogon, or 
Columbia, on the west, more Uian a hundred leagues, 
before they escape to the plains. In following the 
beds of such streams, travellers pass through wie 
range without any considerable ascent or obstruc- 
tion. Following the Platte, which is one of the 
principal southern branches of the Missouri, the 
traveller finds a road even to Jake Buenaveutura, 
on the Pacific plains, that needs little labour to 
adapt it to the passage of horses and wagons, Such 
is the testimony of inmmerons traders, who cannot 
he supposed to deceive, nur to intend deception. 
‘The southem: part of this range is called the Afas- 
serne Mountains, ‘Vhey give rive to the Rio Colo- 
rado, which flows into the Paefe, the Rig del Norte 
of Mexico, the Yellowstone of the Missouri, and the 
Arkansas and Red, which flow into the Mississippi. 
A single peak of thi cance is seen, as a landmark, 
for an immense distance on the plains of Arkansas 
and ‘Vexas. ‘This is called Mount Pike, und has 
been vanionsly estimated at from seven to ten thou- 
sind feet in heipht. Many accounts have been 
given of the appearance of silver and other metals, 
in the Rocky mountains. 

ROCROY: a town of France, 15 miles northwest 
of Meaieres, 110 north-east of Paris, celebrated for 
the victory gained by the duke d’'Enzhien. (after- 
warns the srent Conde.) over the Spaniards, who 
were besieging the city, May 19, 1683, See Conde. 

RODNEY, Grower Baypors, Baron Rodney ; 


a osval commander. bun mivil. He 
captain in the royal navy, educated his =. 
same pression. The latter Gru obtaned 
1742, and, im 1749, went to Newiounils 
verner. Jn 1759, hatmg been promina 
rank of Admiral, he commanded the ¢: 
destined for the bombardment of Harre. 
executed with success. In 1761. be mi 
West Indies, where he distinguisbed him« 
reduction of Martinique, and, vo his retan 
warded witha baronetcy. -A contestad e. 
Northamptonshire (1768) impaired his éa 
he fuund it necessary to retire to the ¢ 
‘The French government made some ore 
him which would have recruited his fortu 
he rejected, and the fact having transyire 


Mediterranean. In 1780. he fell in wat 
Langura's feet, of Cape St Vincent, and: 
ly defeated it. In 1781. he sailed for the 
dies ; and, April 12, 17&2, obtained a da 
tury over the French Seet, under De Gr 
tunng five, and sinking one of his large: 
A barony, and a pension of £2000. were 
upon lum for his services ; and on his decea: 
monument was voted to his memory, a: th 
expense, in St Paul's. Lord Rodney is 
by sume writers as the first who practise 
tem of breaking through the centre of th 
line. See Clerk. 

RODOULPH I. emperor of Germany, { 
the imperial house Austria, was burn 
being the eldest son of Albert IV... count 
burg, and landgrave of Alsace. He wz: 
up in the cuurt and camp of the emperor 
Il, ; and on the death OF his father, suc 
territories of a very moderate extent, whu 
spirit of the times, he sought to augmer 
tary enterprises. Im 1245. he married 
ter of the count of Homburg, by whom he 
an accession of territory ; and. some ye 
served under Ottocar, king of Bohemia, a; 
pagan Prussians. Several years of actm 
ensued, in which he much distinguished h 
his prudence, valuur, and the spirit of ju 
which he protected the inhabitants of the to 
their baronial oppressors. In 1Y73, as he 
camped befure the walls of Basle, he ree 
unexpected intelligence that he was electe 
the Romans, and emperor, in preference tu 
so, king of Castile, and Ottocar, king of | 
Rodolph, then in his Gifty-fiteh year, willi 
cepted the proffered elevation, and, being 
ut Aix-la-Chapelle, inmediately strengthe: 
self by marrying two of his daughters tot 
palatine of Bavaria, and the duke of Saxe 
also took measures to ingratiate himself « 
Gregory X., who induced the king of C: 
withdraw his pretensions. The king of } 
however, at t time one of the most | 
princes in Europe, persisted in his oppusit 
a war ensued, in which he was defeated, a! 
pelled to sue fur peace, and agree to pay: 
Stung by this disgrace, the Bohemian kis 
the treaty in 1277, and the following year 
was again «defeated and dain. By the tre 
his successor, which followed, Rodalph wa: 
Moravia for five years, and retain the / 
provinces which had been previously yiekie: 
tocar, and the securing of which to his fan 
henceforward his primary object. After son 
tive attempts to restore the influence of 
pire in Tuscany, he contented himself with | 
large sums from Lucca, and other large cil 
the confirmation and extentku of their pri 


ROEBUCK—-ROGERS. 


No foreign foe remaining, he assiduously employed 
himself to restore peace and order to Germany, and 
wisely put down the private fortresses, which served 
as a retreat to banditti and to ferocious nobles. For 
these and other eminent services in the same spirit, 
he obtained the title of ‘a living law,” and was 
regarded as a second founder of the German empire. 
He subsequently engaged in war with the cuunts of 
Savoy and of Burgundy, and delivered the young 
king ot Bohemia from the captivity to which he had 
been subjected by the regent Otho, and married 
him to one of his daughters. The final object of 
the emperor was to secure the imperial succession 
to his son Albert; but the electors, jealous of the 
rapid rise of the family, could not be made to con- 
cur, and Rodolph felt the disappointment severely. 
He had, however, laid a permanent foundation fur 
the prosperity of his race; and, after a reign of 
nineteen years, expired in July, 1291, in the seventy 
thurd year of his age. ‘Vhere is scarcely an ex- 
cellency, either of body or mind, which the biogra- 
phers of the house of Austria have not attributed to 
its founder ; and he appears to have merited no 
sinall portion of their panegyric. Few princes have 
surpassed him in energy ot character, and in civil 
aud military talents. tle was personally brave, al- 
most to rashness, indefatigable, simple and unafiec- 
ted in his manners, aflable, and magnanimous. [n 
the beginning of his career, he seems to have 
shared in the usual license of the period, in pursuit 
of agyrandizement ; but, asan emperor, he has been 
considered, for the most part, as equitable and just 
as he was brave and intelligent. 

ROEBUCK, Dr Jouy, an English physician and 
improver of chemical manufactures, was born at 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire, in 1718. His father was a 
respectable hardware manufacturer, and designed 
this his eldest son as his successor in the trade ; 
but finding his taste and genius led him to higher 
pursuits, he consented to give him a liberal educa- 
tion. From the grammar-school of Sheffield he 
was placed at Northampton, under the tuition of 
Dr Doddridge, with whom he made great proficiency 
in classical knowledge and general literature. On 
leaving Dr Duddridge’s academy, he was sent to 
Falinburgh, to study medicine, and there he directed 
his particular attention to chemistry. From Edin- 
burgh he repaired to Leyden, where he obtained 
the degree of M.D. in 1743. Soon after he 
quitted Leyden, or about 1744, he settled as a phy- 
sician at Birmiogham, and acquired much reputa- 
tion as a skilful and humane practitioner ; but his 
taste for chemical researches, inclined him to 
occupy more time than could well be spared from 
the duties of his profession, in the labours of the 
hiboratory, and he soon found it necessary to 
engage, as his assistant, Mr Samuel Garbet, a 
gentieman whose taste was congenial to his own. 
This copartnery proved very profitable, both to the 
chemists concerned and to the public. In 1749, 
Dr Roebuck, whv was then married, and Mr 
Garbet, established a manufactory of oil of vitriol, 
or sulphuric acid, at Prestonpans, in East Lothian. 
The success of this speculation was for sume years 
very flattering, and suon induced Dr Roebuck, who 
still continued to practice at Birmingham, and who 
had received a pressing invitation to remove in the 
same capacity to London, to relinquish med:cal 
practice entirely, and devote himself exclusively to 
hus chemical pursuits. 

Within a short time after he had quitted the 
practice of medicine, and taken up his residence 
chiefly iu Scotland, he was led, from some success- 
ful experiments on iron ure, to project an extensive 
manutactury of cast-iron, and having contrived to 
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interest several monied friends in the undertaking, 
s0 as to raise a sufficient capita), he, with the aseis- 
tance of the eminent engineers, Smeaton and Watt, 
established the celebrated iron works at Carron. 
The first furnace of this great national manufactory, 
which has since become so extensive and flourish- 
ing, was set at work on the Ist January, 1760, and 
the establishment continued to be carried on with 
spirit and success for several years, under the 
superintendence of Dr Roebuck. There is little 
doubt, that, had he confined his attention to these 
well concerted schemes, he might have realised a 
handsome independency; but, unfortunately, his 
restless and ardent spirit induced him to engage in 
new, doubtful, and, as they turned out, ruinous 
speculations. Finding, or fearing sume scarcity of 
coal for carrying on the processes at Carron, he 
conceived the idea, that if he had the neighbouring 
coal-works at Borrowstuuness, belonging to the 
duke of Hamilton, under his own management, he 
could easily supply the deficiency, and add cun- 
siderably to his own income. He therefure became 
lessee of those works, and the adjoining salt-works, 
and, in this new undertaking, not only expended 
his own and his wife's fortune, but involved himself 
in many debts, which he was never afterwards able 
to discharge. ‘These embarrassments, and the 
continual anxiety which they produced, added to a 
dangerous cumplaint, gradually undermined his 
naturally vigoruus constitution, and he died in 
1794. It has been well remarked by his bio 
phers, that he left behind him many works, “but 
few writings. With the exception of two political 
pamphlets, which were publislied separately, his 
compositions consist only of three papers, pub- 
lished in the Phil. Trans, of Loadon, tor 1775 and 
1776, and in those of Edinburgh, for 1784. 

RCEMER ; the name of the town-house in Frank- 
fort on the Maine, in which the deliberations on the 
election of the German emperor were held. The 
newly crowned emperor here received homage. In 
one large room of the Romer are the pictures of all 
the emperors from Charlemagne to Francis II. ; and 
it is a curious fact, that the wall had been s0 filled, 
us to leave room but for one picture more, when the 
portrait of Francis II., with whom the German em- 
pire expired, was added to the series. The name 
of the house comes frum the family Roemer, which 
sold it, in 1405, to the city. 

ROGER, or ROGIER VAN DER VEYDE, one 
of the most eminent painters of the Old Nether- 
landish school, was born at Brussels, and died in 
1529. Inthe hall of his native city are four alle- 
gorical pictures by him. A celebrated Descent 
froin the Cruss, executed by him, was sent to Spain; 
another is in Aix-la-Chapelle, Roger was also dis- 
tinguished as a painter on glass, 

ROGER DE HOVEDEN. See Hoveden, Ro- 

er de. 

ROGERS, Woops, an English circumnavigator, 
belunged to the royal navy in 1703, when he was 
invited by the merchants of Bristol to take the 
command of an expedition to the South Sea. He 
set sail with two vessels, the Duke and the Duchess, 
taking out Dampier asa pilot. Passing to the south 
of ‘Terra del Fuego, in January, 1709, they entered 
the Pacific Ocean, and February 1, arrived at the 
isle of Juan Fernandez, where they found Alexan- 
der Selkirk, (see Robinson Crusoe,) and having ti- 
sited the coast of California, crossed the Pacific, and 
returned to England in Oct. 1711. Captain Rogers 
was afterwards employed with a squadron to extirpate 
the pirates who infested the West Indies. He died 
in 1732. His Voyage Round the Word was pub- 
lished in 1712. 
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gure, prevented. In the controversies concerning 
tradition, and concerning the accounts and the 
sneaning of the Bible, the belief of the church ai- 
ways decided. The actual belief of the church 
universal, is necessarily the Catholic’s last appeal; 
but what this is may be the subject of controversy. 
‘There is, in this case, no better remedy than to as- 
semble the church, and let her express herself as 
is done in councils. The Catholic doubts not that the 
same Holy Spirit which is promised to the church, 
even till the end of time, will assist ne chareh, 
when assembled, in rightly expressing r faith. 
‘The council creates no articles of faith. ‘The 
whole church is unable to do this. The council 
wnerely expresses what the church believes, and de- 
clares that the church has preserved such a truth. 
The church, in the possession of a revelation 
handed down by tradition, must declare herself in- 
fallible. The established religious faith necessarily 
excludes a conviction of the possibility of the truth 
of the opposite opinion. If, therefore, the revela- 
tion, the tradition, is in itself infallible (as the Pro- 
testant holds the Bible to be infallible), should the 
church, which expresses this tradition, be less in- 
fallible ? ‘The church explains the Bible in acror- 
dance with tradition, of which it is a part and a 
copy. What the council expresses as a doctrine 
of faith is a canon. A canon is that which, ac- 
cording to the judement of the church, is expressed 
in the Bible, and has always. and every where, and 
by all, been believed (semper et wbique et ab omni- 
bus credttum.) Whenever the church finds one 
of these requisitions wanting, it establishes no 
canon, tn this way the Bible and tradition are 
intimately blended, If it is asked, Why does the 
chorch consider those historical truths which have 
been handed down by tradition, and attested by 
the church assembled, as real truths? the answer 
of the Catholic is, Because her institution is of 
divine origin, and because a revelation has been 
delivered to her. Reason here objects, that the 
conclasion is obtained by arguing ina circle. ‘The 
Catholic replies, that the objection is made because 
reason is desirous of having thut proved which, 
resting on itself, is capable of no proof, and which, 
if it might have been proved and confirmed by 
evidence external to itself, would fall to pieces, 
because it would then be necessary to place reason 
above revelation. Tfow can the church be cen- 
sured for laying claim to infallibility, tor rejecting 
the criticism of reason? = If Christianity is a reve- 
lation, tnith can be grounded only upon the testi- 
tnony of the church ~which. by means of tradition, 
hams down revelation, the sacred books, and 
regulations), and not upon the free investigation of 
reason, Which protests against authority. ‘That 
one council should, with respect to doctrine, con- 
teadict another, is an event which is, and must be, 
inconceivable to the Catholic. ‘This is the funda- 
mental view of Catholicism. There can, therefore, 
be only one infallible church. 

Hl. The Doctrines of Catholiciam .* The Catholic 
cbureh is the community of sats, which has one 
fauth, one charity, one hope. It believes in the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the redemption, &c. Ie 
believes in free will, immortality, und the moral 
law. The church is to restore the kingdom of 
God. The first man was created immediately by 
Gel, free from sin, adorned with innocence and 
holiness, and possessed of a claim to eternal life. 
This first min sinned, and thereby lust his innocence, 
holiness, and claim to eternal Jife. By his sin, all 





* We coutinue to give the alalement of the Catholic 
Vriler. 
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his posterity became sinners before G 
therefore, in like manner, lost eterra! 
this state of moral corruption, man wa 
remain. Called to the kingdom of Ged, 
become holy and perfect, as God himse 
and perfect. Revelation assists him in 
ment of this high destination : Grst, bY 
him of what it is necessary for him to 
lightening mankind). and, secondly, by s: 
dinary internal sanctification (by the cuns 
mankind), But man actually attains to 
destination by faith in these doctrines 
sanctification, and by a course of life unint 
continued and regulated accordingly. Th 
believes in the immortality of the soul, a 
will hereafter be clothed with its body, v 
will raise in perfection ; further. that the 
of man in a future state will vary accon 
has done good or evil. ‘lhe wicked ar 
deprived of the sight of Gad. Tow thu 
in the sacred buoks, which represent th 
the senses, are to be underst is nut d 
the church. The good enjoy God for 
sre blessed. The state of the good and t 
commences immediately after death. 
state is admitted for those souls which 
entirely estranged from the Eternal, wh 
fore, in the other world, still havea ho 
mately becoming united with the Cres 
Purgatory.) ‘The happy spirits, in w 
triumphant, have not ceased to be conn 
their brethren in the church militant, 
love unites both worlds. (See Saint 
one is rewarded according tuo those wa 
he has freely performed, although, at 
time, he has followed the influences of g 
as the Eternal foreknows the actions of 1 
foreknows, likewise, who will attain to | 
(Controversy concerning predestination, ¢ 
the council of Trent, session VI., canons | 
A religious mind conceives the world to | 
dependent upon God, and so revelation | 
it. According to this. the world was 
God. Whether the Musaic cosmogony 
literally understood, the church has by 
decided. God preserves and governs | 
Hereafter, the world isto be destroy 
having been thus instructed by the churc 
ing divine things, men, and the world. it 
sary, in the second place, that he should 
fied and cunsecrated by her. ‘The 
standard demands not only an enlighte 
but one who is adorned with huliness: a 
is repelled from God by no polluting sz 
drawn towards hin by a pure nature. | 
a man who comes into connexion with 
merely by a purely moral intercuurse, in: 
way, but who, surrounded by the ligh 
himself, sees and enjoys him, and is exa! 
sin, snifering, and death.” The found 
religion, therefore, in the first place, ma 
versal atonement fur mankind ; secondly, 
means for their purification and sanc 
according to their various necessities. Thi 
by his death, procured the pardon of si 
men, justified them, and put it into their 
make themselves partakers of his elevatia 
the particular means for the purification 
Sanctification of men are the seven sx 
(q. v.) These sacraments sre the essem 
Cathulic mysteries. Without mysteries 
cold and insensible. The Catholic myster 
ever, differ from the Protestant in this, 
former have & more universal and mer 
character, while the latter are suffered 
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ours of verse. (See Malian Literature, division 
Poetry.) ‘The spiritual romance differed from the 


chivalrous in recording the deaths of martyrs and the ; 
int of style and composi- | beings, good and bad, beautiful and deformed, hu- 


miracles of saints, but, in 
tion, was not essentially different from it. Among 
the works of this class are the Golden Legend, the 
Contes Derots of the French, and one of the most 
renurkable works of fiction, the Pilgrim’s Pro- 

ress. (See Bunyan.) ‘The comic romance was 

e production of a later age, when the spirit of 
chivalry had become extinct, and new furms of 
society succeeded. Rabelais, Cervantes (whose 
Don Quixote was the death-blow of the romances 
of chivalry), Mendusg, author of Lazarillo de Tor- 
mes, the first romance in the style called gusto pi- 
caresco, Scarron (Reman Comigque), were the prin- 
cipal writers of this kind of romantic composition. 
The political romance also forms a class by itself, 
to which the Cyropedia of Xenophon may be con- 
sidered to belong ; Barclay’s Argenis, Telemachus 
(see Fenelon), and Sethos, are the principal works 
of this class. Inthe time of Cervantes, the pas- 
toral romance, founded upon the Diana of Monte- 
mayor, was prevailing to such an extent as to at- 
tract his satire. In imitation of it, D'Urfé wrote 
his well known <Astrée, which gave rise to the 
hervic romance of the seventeenth century. Gom- 
berville, CalprendJe and madame Scudéri composed 
these insipid and interminable folios, in which the 
heroines are all models of beauty and pertection, 
and the herves live through their long-winded 
pages fur love alone. See, on the subject of ro- 
mance in general, Dunlop’s History of Romantic 
Fiction ; Eilis’s Specimens of Early English Fic- 
tion; Paniszi’s Essay on the Romantic Narrative 
Poetry of the Italians, prefixed to his edition of 
Boianio and Arisosto (London, 183)'; Sir Walter 
Seutt’s Introduction to Sir Tristram, and his arti- 
cles Chirairy and Romance, printed in his miscel- 
laneous works. See also the article Romantic, and 
the works there referred to. 

ROMANIA, RUMELIA, oan RUM-ILI. This 
name signifying the country of the Romans) is ap- 
plied by the Turks to the ter part of the ‘Turk- 
ish empire in Europe, and by European writers to 
that part lying south of the Kalkan, comprising 
the ancient Macedonia, ‘Ihrace and (previous to 
the Greek revolution) Greece. See Turkey in 
Eurepe. 

ROMANIC LANGUAGES, or ROMANCE, 
In the countries belonging to the Western Roman 
empire, where Latin had been introduced, new dia- 
lects were formed at the time of the decline and fall 
of the empire, from the mixture of Latin with the 
languages of the barbarians, hy whom the coun- 
tries had been overrun, These were called Romanic 
kiioms, or Romance. In all of them Latin was 
the basis and chief ingredient, and from them have 
sprung the languages now prevalent in the South 
of Enrope—the Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and the Rheetian, or Romanic in the nar- 
rower sense. Raynouard believes in an original 
Romanic language, which served as a@ common 
stock to the above dialects; but A. W. von Schile- 
gel denies this, and has investigated the matter 
in his Elémens de la Grammuire de la Langue Ro- 
mane avant {An 1000 (Paris, 1816). A further 
corruption of the Italian gave rise to the lingua 
Franca. (q. ¥.) 

ROMANO, GIULIO. See Giulio Romano. 

ROMANTIC, in esthetics. is used as contradis- 
tinguished to antique, or classic. (See Uiese two 
articles.) Christianity turned men’s thoughts from 
the external world, and the present cundition of 
man, which bad engrossed the attention of anti- 
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‘quity, to his spiritual nature and future destiny; 
‘and all the works uf imagination soon testifed of 


the change. An unbo world of imaginary 
man, animal, angelic and demoniac, was created. 
The effect was increased by the mixture of the 
northern element with that of the south; for the 
northern mythology was full of supernatural, sha- 
dowy beings. <A further consequence of Chris- 
tianity was the giving of increased importance to 
the individual. ‘The love and hatred, success and 
sullerings, of individual men assumed a mure pro- 
minent place than had been allowed them in anti- 
quity; the sense of personal dignity was heightened, 
aml the longing fur something better than the pre- 
sent world can afford, becaine more intense. These 
circumstances furnished the chief elements of ru- 
mantic poetry—the poetry of the middle ages. 
The Greek lived in what is and was, the Christiana 
in what is to come. Sv much is the spirit of ro- 
mantic poetry connected with Christianity, that 
Jean Paul says, in his J urschule car .Esthetik: 
“The origin and character of the whole modern 
poetry is so easily to be derived from Christianity, 
that the romantic might be called with equal pro- 
priety the CAristian poetry.” And so much is ro- 
mantic poetry impressed with the longing for some- 
thing beyond the existing world, that Viennet, in 
his Epitre aus Bfuses sur les Rumantiques (Paris, 
1824), says:— 

Creat ba mélancilie et ba mysticité, 

Cceat Caffectation de la narerté; 

C'est un monde idéal qu'on wat dans les nuneger: 

Tout, yusyu'au sentiment, n'y parle quien mviyes. 


Cest un je ne sare quoi dunt on est transporte; 
Et mains on le comprend, plus un cat enchante. 


“* Tis melancholy and mystery. 
The attectation of sage quaintness,< 
An ideal world seen in the cloud:, 
Where thougot itself is clothed in imager¢.— 
It is an indescritabic ecstasy, 
The more uwnkuown the more enchantinz.”’ 


Romantic poetry first grew up in the south of 
Europe, as its name would naturaliy lead us to 
suppose (see Romanic Lunguages), and was imbued 
with the spirit of chivalry, wluch also bad its origin 
there. Hence the reason why love holds so pro- 
minent a place in romantic poetry. The reader 
will find some remarks applicable to this subject 
in the article Chivalry, where we have attempted 
to trace the causes of dis singular institution. ‘The 
age of chivalry has passed; the chivalrous spirit 
has taken a different direction; but the causes 
which produced the romantic poetry are by no 
means all extinct; and the poetry of our time has 
much more resemblance to that uf the middle ages 
than tothe Greek. The same circumstances which 
guve its character to the poetry of the middle ages, 
had a corresponding influence on the fie arts in 
general, and music, painting and architecture were 
imbued with a peculiar spirit, ‘The magnificent 
Gothic cathedrals which still remain, bear witness 
to the aspirations which Christianity awakened, anil 
the solemnity which it inspired. ‘Lhe term roman- 
tic, therefore, is frequently applied to modern art 
in general, as contradistinguished to the antique 
classre or plastic—sSee the article Middle Ages, 
also the excellent work of Bouterwek, History of 
Arts, Sciences, &C.; Jean Paul's Forschule; an 
Essay on the Romantic Narrative Poctry of the 
Italians, in Panezzi's edition uf Bojardo and Arios- 
to, vol. i. (London, 1830), and Storia ed Analisi 
degli antichi Romanzi di Cavalleria e det Pormi 
Romanzeschi d Italia con Dissertazioni sull’ Ori- 
gine, sugl’ Instituti, sulle Ceremonie de’ Cavaliert, 
audle Corti d' stinore, &c., by Giulio Ferrario (Milan, 














